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?  The   proof-sheets    of   the    present    volume   have   had 

t  throughout    the    advantage    of   the   revision   of  Professor 

N  Curtius.  In  addition  to  some  minor  additions  and  corrections, 

,^  an  important  change  has   been  made  for  this   translation 

by  the  author  in  pp.  307—309,  as  a  result  of  the  discovery 
stated  by  him  in  his  Studien  Vol.  VIII  p.  465.  The  few 
additions  and  corrections  which  have  been  made  by  the 
translators  have  also  received  the  author's  sanction.  The 
pages  of  the  third  German  edition  have  been  added  in  the 
margin,  enclosed  in  brackets,  for  the  convenience  of  students, 
as  reference  is  made  to  that  edition  in  several  popular 
manuals.  In  the  first  volume  this  was  the  less  necessary 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  occupied  with  the  lexico- 
graphical arrangement  of  groups  of  words,  to  which  reference 
is  usually  made  by  the  number  of  the  group. 

The  character  j  has  been  retained  throughout  for  the 
palatal  spirant,  denoted  in  English  by  y.  This  has  been 
done  mainly  in  order  to  bring  clearly  before  the  reader 
the  identity  of  this  use  of  tjje  character  with  that  which 
is  common  in  Latin  words.  But  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
also  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  thus  to  become  familiar 
with  the  sign  invariably  used  for  this  sound  in  German 
works  on  philology. 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat's  'Hand-list  of  some  Cognate 
Words  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek',  which  contains  the 
English  representatives  of  many  of  the  roots  discussed  in 
these  volumes. 

The  numbers  in  the  indexes*  refer  throughout  to  the 
pages  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  work,  which 
will  be  found,  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  in  the  margin. 
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In  the  second  book  GIG*)  words  and  families  of  words  409 
are  quoted,  in  which  we  thought  we  could  establish  the  (377) 
regular  representation  of  the  Indo- Germanic  sounds,  by  the 
corresponding  Greek  sounds,  as  it  is  stated  p.  83  ft',  and 
in  the  table  p.  123.  As  it  is  not  unimportant  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  wide  extent  to  which  the  rule 
holds  good,  before  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  exceptions, 
we  will  begin  our  present  task  with  a  short  retrospect. 
In  these  investigations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  numerical 
proportions  contribute  to  the  formation  of  more  definite 
ideas.  Though  these  can  be  only  approximate,  inasmuch 
as  the  separation  of  individual  roots  and  stems  rests  upon 
no  principle  which  can  be  very  exactly  defined,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  them  a  certain  value.  In  the  first 
place  the  number  GIG  is  raised  to  G57  by  the  fact  that 
41  numbers  occur  more  than  once  (marked  with  a  and  b, 
sometimes  even  with  c):  this  has  of  course  been  done  only 
to  avoid  disturbing  a  numeration  once  fixed  by   the  sub- 


*)  No.  73  has  been  omitted  by  an  oversight,  No.  217,  27G 
have  been  cancelled,  hence  there  are  only  610,  not  619,  as  the 
continuous  numeration  would  give.  I  have  left  this  uncorrected  in 
later  editions,  because  the  correction,  and  also  the  removal  of  the 
double  numbers  would  have  necessitated  many  numerical  alterations, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
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sequent  addition  of  other  numbers.  But  further,  the  greater 
part  of  the  roots  and  words  quoted  serve  not  only  as  an 
instance  of  a  single,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
to  establish  a  double  or  triple  representation  of  sounds. 
For  instance,  rt.  bone  (No.  9)  has  been  quoted  only  under 
x,  but  it  may  serve  just  as  well  as  an  example  for  6  and 
for  a.  Thus  the  657  numbers  contain  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  examples  of  the  regular  substitution  of  sounds. 
If  we  pay  no  regard  at  all  to  the  vowels  and  only  con- 
sider the  consonants,  we  get  the  following  general  result. 
410  In  addition  to  the  129  examples  quoted  for  x  we  may 

(378)  add  from  the  remaining  letters  11  total  140 

to  the  53  examples  quoted  for  y  we  may  add    9      „       62 

»      v    ™  »  »  »     X    v        99        ;;         x       ?;         ***' 

*S1  r  14  &h 

99      99     aL  99  )7  99      v     77         99         ??      x^       ;;  UcF 

n      99     ***  r>  w  99     "     ;;         99        ??      ~x       ?;  '4 

*u  97  99  »     v    99        97        ;>        ~       ;?         *JL 

67  „  „        „    %    „       „       „     o«)      „      1CL 

"  ;?  ?>  ;;     P    ;;         ?>         ?;         *       »  *^ 

»        »;      23  „  „  „      9    „  „  „       13         „  36 

Of  examples  of  the  guttural  n  (y)  there  are  7 

to  the  33  examples  quoted  for  v  we  may  add  32      „        (55 

40         „  „        „    \i   „       „      „     32      „        72 

36         „  „        „    q  „       „      „  122      „      158 

42         „  „         „    a    „       „       „     7o      „      l-iO 

17  „  „  „  O        „  „  „  OJ  „  <() 

u  7>  ;?  ;>     S     »        n        »        x       ?>  " 

13  J  '"SK  71 

8         „  „  s/wr.  f«j).  =  .9        „     16      „        24 

The  grand  total  is  therefore  11(57 

certainly  a  considerable  number,  especially  as  regard  is  paid 
here  to  the  agreement  of  the  consonants  in  stem -syllables 
alone,  while  this  is  excluded  of  course  in  derivative  or  inflexio- 
nal syllables,  however  clearly  recognizable,  and  the  case  is 
the  same  with  the  agreement  of  the  vowels.  And  as  almost 
all    the   examples    quoted   give  rise  to    a   greater  or    less 


n     97 
n     99 

99         99 


99  « 

>»  ;; 

;;  99 

79  99 

99  99 


99         99 
99         99 
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number  of  derived  words  which  are  not  taken  into  cal- 
culation, we  may  estimate  tolerably  well  how  important 
a  part  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  follows  the  regular  subs- 
titution of  sounds;  or  in  other  words,  to  what  an  extent 
the  Greek  vocabulary  corresponds  to  that  of  the  kindred 
languages  without  our  assuming  any  other  transitions  of 
sound  than  those  postulated  in  the  fundamental  law  already 
stated. 

But  the  numbers  here  given  have  also  another  value: 
they  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
several  consonants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  stem- syllables  the 
most  common  of  the  consonants  which  have  been  faithfully 
preserved  are  q,  x,  A,  #,  <r,  ft,  <J,  r,  v,  y,  and  that  too  in  the 
order  here  given,  while  /J  can  only  be  proved  to  have  been 
original  in  10  examples.  From  this  last  fact,  we  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  the  sound  b  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  languages,  and  whether  it  did  not  possibly  estab- 
lish itself  first  in  a  later  period  of  severance,  which  only  (379) 
became  complete  by  degrees.  (Cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII 411 
122J.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  table  on  p.  85  a  note 
of  interrogation  is  appended  to  6,  where  it  is  given  as  an 
Indo- Germanic  sound*).  Also  in  examining  the  irregular 
transitions  of  sound,  the  several  numerical  proportions  of 
the  regular  substitution  will  be  of  importance  to  us,  that 
we  may  measure  by  the  help  of  these  the  extent  of  the 
sporadic  transitions.  In  etymology,  which  admits  of  so 
much  doubt  in  different  directions,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  advantage  supplied  by  definite  numbers. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  plunge 
any  deeper  into  calculations  of  this  kind,  though  they  are 
not  unimportant.  This  is  rather  the  place,  seeing  that 
here  we  are  on  the  point  of  passing  from  the  rule  to  the 
exception,  to  enter  generally  into  the  question  of  the  possibil- 


*)  The  b  as  an  Indo- Germanic  sound  has  found  a  champion  in 
Bickell  Ztschr.  XIV  425.  But  even  he  cau  only  point  to  a  small 
number  of  words,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  b  existed  originally. 
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ity  of  the  exception,  and,  where  this  is  possible,  to  find 
a  principle  for  the  deviations  from  the  rule.  We  may 
consider  it  as  proved  that  language  is  on  the  whole  ruled 
by  fixed  laws,  which  operate  with  the  force  of  nature; 
and  that  such  laws  especially  and  preeminently  concern 
that  department  of  language,  with  which  we  have  here  to 
do,  the  world  of  sounds,  but  little  affected  by  the  capricious 
action  of  the  self-conscious  spirit.  But  as  this  world  of 
sounds  is  a  natural  object,  apprehended  when  in  constant, 
though  slowly  advancing  change,  it  follows,  as  we  have 
already  seen  above,  that  the  sounds  of  no  single  language 
preserved  to  us  correspond  entirely  with  those  which  we 
may  assume  as  proper  to  the  primitive  Indo- Germanic 
language,  before  the  kindred  tongues  branched  off.  But 
on  p.  23  we  recognised  as  the  fundamental  direction  of 
this  change,  the  downward  tendency,  the  diminution,  or, 
as  we  thought  we  might  best  describe  it,  the  'weathering 
away'  of  sounds.  For  in  fact  it  is  very  natural  to  compare 
these  with  stones  which  are  gradually  diminished  and  wasted 
by  atmospheric  influences,  and  yet  retain  so  stubbornly 
their  core;  the  more  so  that  by  means  of  this  figure  we 
oppose  an  incorrect  theory  of  growing  and  sprouting,  which 
is  justified  for  another  department  of  the  life  of  language. 
The  sounds  of  language  as  such  do  not  increase  .but  dimin- 
ish, they  do  not  grow,  but  wear  out,  and  get  rubbed  off, 
or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  after  the  structure  of  a  nation's 
language  has  been  on  all  essential  points  established,  in 
(380)  the  course  of  time  the  nation  allows  more  and  more  of 
412  the  phonetic  value  of  words  to  be  lost.  Not  as  though 
this  contradicted  the  ineffaceable  connexion,  which  we  felt 
bound  to  assume  between  the  sounds  attached  to  words 
and  the  conceptions  denoted  by  them.  But  a  conception, 
which  at  the  first  'outbreak'  of  the  word  required  a  full 
sounding  phonetic  form,  was  often  adequately  denoted, 
after  the  conception  had  once  been  firmly  established,  by 
a  weaker  group  of  sounds,  an  abbreviation  as  it  were,  or 
shadow  of  the  original.     Weakening  is  therefore  the   main 
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principle  of  all  phonetic  change  which  is  not  occasioned 
either  by  the  contact  of  sounds  one  with  another,  or  by 
the  purposes  of  the  structure  of  language  (p.  52  ff.)*).  And 
this  principle  conies  ont  clearly  in  the  regular  represent- 
ation of  the  Indo- Germanic  sounds  in  Greek.  For  at  any 
rate  the  two  kinds  of  extensive  phonetic  change,  which 
we  denoted  on  p.  87  as  'splitting  of  sounds'  and  'loss  of 
sound',  are,  considered  more  closely,  a  wearing  off,  and 
confusion.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  this  in  the  case  of 
loss  of  sound.  No  one  can  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  sound,  if  the  Greeks  replaced  the  primitive 
vastu  (No.  206)  afterwards  by  atirv,  with  the  loss  of  the 


*)  Max  Muller  (Lectures  II  176)  uses  for  the  phonetic  phenom- 
enon, which  we  call  'weathering  away',  the  expression  *  phonetic 
decay',  and  rightly  regards  as  the  cause  of  it  a  certain  'laziness  of 
utterance  or  muscular  relaxation'.  But  we  can  hardly  follow  him 
in  believing  it  possible  to  distinguish  from  the  phonetic  changes, 
which  thus  arise,  a  second  kind,  which  he  denotes  by  the  name  of 
'dialectic  growth*  or  'dialectic  variation':  and  still  less  can  we 
assume  that  the  source  of  this  second  phonetic  change  was  an  earlier, 
undefined  'pronunciation'  of  the  sound.  Indefiniteness  of  sound  seems 
to  me  inconsistent  with  that  forcible  articulation,  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  oldest  languages.  Besides,  dialectic  differenti- 
ation never  ceases.  If  the  difference  between  the  Skt.  ap  and  the 
Lat.  aqua  were  only  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  neither  the 
guttural  nor  the  labial  was  heard  before  the  break-up  of  the  prim- 
itive Indo -Germanic  language,  but  something  between  the  two,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  assume  likewise  an  undefined  pronunciation  for 
the  Lat.  aqua,  inasmuch  as  we  find  apa  replacing  it  again  in  Wallach- 
ian.  Further,  as  a  Teutonic  h  (Goth,  aliva)  corresponds  to  this  p  = 
qu,  we  should  have  to  postulate  a  sound,  fluctuating  between  py  k 
and  h.  But  where  does  any  such  sound  exist?  —  Our  task  is  rather 
to  refer  all  the  phonetic  changes  to  one  source.  But  this  laziness 
of  utterance ,  constantly  increasing  in  the  course  of  time ,  operated  in 
different  ways.  And  this  difference  we  must  try  to  explain  from  the 
nature  of  language.  We  may  assume  in  this  case  three  main  kinds 
of  motives:  firstly,  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds;  secondly, 
the  production  of  involuntary  by -sounds,  or  parasitic  sounds;  and 
then  thirdly,  a  more  intellectual  principle,  the  desiro  to  distinguish 
words. 
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(38i)digamnia.    But  the  splitting  of  the  vowel  is  also  a  wearing 
413  off.  a  is  the  vowel,  the   production    of  which   requires   the 
clearest  and  sharpest  articulation,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
fact  that  in  very  many  languages  it  passes  sometimes  into 
0,   sometimes  into  e  in  the  mouths   of  those  who  are  less 
educated,  and  in  consequence  have  less  control  over  their 
organs  of  speech,  the  physical   reason  of  this  lying  in  an 
altered  position  of  the  mouth.  From  this  natural  characteris- 
tic of  the  a}  it  never  arises  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  any 
other  vowel.     The  splitting    of  the   old   Indo- Germanic  a 
into  a,  ef  o,  therefore,  otherwise  regarded,  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  a  is  retained,  in  a  number 
more   it  is  'weathered   away',    sometimes  to  c,  sometimes 
to  o.     Of  course,  this  splitting  secures  peculiar  advantages, 
especially  to  the  two  Graeco- Italic  languages,  in  which  it 
is  most  regularly  carried   out  (p.  89),   and  is  used  by  the 
spirit   of  language    for    the    most    significant   and    various 
distinctions*);  so  that  weathering  away,  otherwise  regarded, 
presents  itself  as  beautifying  and  enriching  language.    Only 
from  the   stand -point   of  natural   history,    which   we    here 
occupy,  this  change   falls  under  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  weakening  of  sound.    The  same  is  seen  at  the  first 
glance  to  be   the   cas,e  with   many   other   changes  and   alt- 
erations.    Certainly   no    one  could   deny   that  the  Greek  v 
arose  by  weakening  from  the  Indo -Germanic  v)   and  hence 
that  the  Boeotians,  who  retained  the  m,  have  an  advantage 
over  the  remaining  Greeks  in   the   retention   of  the   more 
vigorous  sound,  just  as  the  majority  of  the  Romance  nations 
have  over  the  French,  who  are  in  this  respect  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Greeks.   For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  German  U}  as  it  exists  in  its  genuine  form  and  fully 
brought  out  in  the  north  of  Germany,  may  be  regarded  as 
established  for  v,  at  any  rate  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Greek  language:  at  a  later  time  this  sound  un- 


*)  Cp.  my  essay  'Comparative  Philology  in  its  relation  to  Class- 
ical Scholarship'   [E.  T.J  p.  33:  [Peiie2  pp.  6  —  7,  213  —  215]. 
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questionably  underwent  a  further  thinning,  until  at  last  it 
entirely  coincided  with  i.  (Elucidations  of  my  Greek  Gram- 
mar p.  25).  But  the  sound  u  arises  from  u  by  the  tend- 
ency which  the  pure  n  shows  to  pass  into  i}  the  thinnest 
and  lightest  of  the  vowels,  by  the  omission  of  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  lips,  needful,  as  physiologists  show*),  to 
bring  out  the  full  u.  The  weakening  of  u  into  v  was  the 
first  instance  in  Greek  of  the  appearance  of  that  tendency,  (388) 
which  has  been  constantly  growing  in  the  course  of  4 14 
time,  to  give  i  a  predominance  over  all  vowels.  Hence 
the  change  from  n  into  v  is  the  beginning  of  that  itacism", 
which  we  find  developed  into  such  excessive  monotony  in 
modern  Greek.  (Cp.  Heyse  System  der  Sprachw.  p.  268). 
Among  the  specifically  Greek  transitions  of  sound  al- 
ready mentioned  the  change  of  an  initial  s  into  the  spiritus 
asper  was  spoken  of  above.  This  transition  is  distinguished 
from  those  just  discussed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  by 
any  means  universal.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  in  ordinary 
( i reek  it  is  only  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and 
then  always  before  vowels,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  universally  carried  out  even  here.  Sometimes  the  old 
6  is  retained,  either  by  the  side  of  the  spiritus  asper: 
<Sv$  by  the  side  of  vg  (No.  579),  or  without  any  such  by- 
form:  tidog  (No.  570),  tfa'ra  (No.  571),  aCakov  (No.  557), 
ovQiy%  (No.  519).  But  the  number  of  stems,  in  which 
tliis  is  the  case,  is  after  all  a  very  small  one,  compared 
with  the  many  stems,  which  admit  this  change  at  the 
beginning  before  vowels.  Of  28  stems  with  6  before  a 
vowel,  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  the  five  just  mentioned,  and  one  which  has 
to  be  discussed  hereafter,  oV/faj,  are  the  only  ones,  in 
which  the  comparison  of  the   cognate  languages  makes  it 

*)  Cp.  Brucke  Grundziige  der  Physiol ogie  und  Systematik  der 
Spraehlaute  (Wien  1856)  p.  21:  though  here  it  is  the  converse  change 
from  i  to  it  which  is  described.  Tt  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
physiologists  should  explain  especially  those  transitions  of  sound 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  language. 
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probable  that  the  sibilant  originally  stood  immediately  be- 
fore the  vowel.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  11  of  them 
in  which  the  loss  of  a  consonant  is  probable  (e.  g.  GidtjQog 
No.  293,  tfotetyg  No.  388,  6cyij  No.  572,  au  No.  578), 
one  in  which  we  can  show  that  6  comes  from  x  (pv  = 
xv)}  and  two  in  which  we  can  prove  that  there  has  been 
softening  from  a  harder  group  of  sounds  {pvv  from  %vv} 
tfra'go  from  tl>(6%(Q).  We  must  therefore  regard  it  as  the 
exception  for  6  to  be  retained  before  vowels,  while  the 
rule  is  for  it  to  pass  into  the  aspirate.  In  the  same  way 
we  were  obliged  to  regard  the  change  from  the  two  other 
spirants  v  and  j  to  the  aspirate,  as  falling  under  regular 
change  of  sound.  Hence  as  this  change  of  sound  thus 
forms  part  of  a  still  wider  analogy,  inasmuch  as  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  Greek  language  a  disinclination  to  spirants 
as  a  characteristic  peculiarity,  so  on  the  other  hand  we 
gain  support  for  the  change  of  s  into  an  aspirate  in  the 
fact  that  this  sibilant  is  regularly  dropped  between  two 
vowels.  For  instance,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
we  must  assume  the  intermediate  form  i-ovt,  or,  more 
clearly  written,  ck-ont  as  the  step  between  the  postulated 
participial  stem  iti-ovt  =  Indog.  as -ant,  Skt.  s-ant,  Lat. 
s-ent,  and  the  Homeric  i-ovx\  and,  especially  in  the  Lacon- 
ian  dialect,  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
(383)  such  an  internal  aspiration  for  the  earlier  sigma  (Mcoa 
415  for  MgUgcc)*).  Consequently  the  tendency  of  a  sigma  to 
change  before  vowels  into  the  spiritus  asper  is  one  of  the 
phonetic  laws  of  Greek.  This  tendency  recurs  in  the  Pers- 
ian family  of  speech,  and  in  the  Welsh  branch  of  the 
Keltic  languages;  some  traces  of  it  can  be  proved  to  exist 
in  the  Carinthian  dialect  of  the  New  High  German  (Kuhn 
Ztschr.  XII  398);  according  to  Max  Miiller  (Lectures  II 
164)  it  is  also  found  in  some  Polynesian  languages;  accord- 
ing to  Ascoli  Fonol.  23  it  occurs  in  the  Italian  dialect  of 

*)  GicHC  Aool.  D.  p.  .310  ff.,    Alireng  D.  Dor.    p.  74  sqq.    Kuhn 
Ztachr.  II  135. 
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Bergamo  and  in  the  French  of  Lothringen;  and  thus  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  tendency  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
human  organs  of  speech.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  as 
yet  shown  how  this  transition  is  to  be  precisely  represented. 
Here  too  room  is  left  for  physiological  explanation.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  stay  to  prove  that  the  spiritus  asper 
is  a  weaker  sound,  that  it  requires  less  force  of  articulation 
than  the  sigma.  Our  physiologists  hardly  regard  h  as  a 
consonant  (Briicke  op.  cit.  p.  8),  inasmuch  as  'this  sound 
arises  from  none  of  those  conditions,  which  give  rise  to 
all  the  other  consonants'.  Tims  the  law  of  'weathering 
away'  is  preserved  here  too,  and  modem  linguistic  science, 
in  maintaining  the  unqualified  priority  of  the  sibilant,  as 
against  earlier  unscientific  theories  of  'the  thickening  of 
the  aspirate'  or  of  'a  variation  between  s  and  h\  has  not 
merely  the  majority  of  languages,  but  reason  too  on  its 
side.  The  simple  fact  that  Latin,  as  compared  with  Greek, 
retains  this  s,  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  false  views  as 
to  its  derivation  from  Greek. 

So  far  we  have  found  all  the  changes  of  sound  which 
we   have  examined,    agreeing   with    the  general   tendency, 
which  has  been  pointed  out.    On  the  other  hand  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  certain  other  changes,  which 
have  been  also  already  mentioned.    The  aspirates  especially 
have  to  be  taken   into   consideration  here.     We  saw  that\ 
X  regularly  corresponds  to   an  Indo- Germanic  gh}   <p  to  a  / 
bh,  ^  to  a  dh.     To  understand  this  change   of  sound,  we 
have   first   to  determine    the    actual    sound    of  the    Greek 
aspirates;  and  doubts  have  been  recently  expressed  about 
this,  especially  by  Arcndt  in  'Kuhn's  und  Schleicher's  Bei- 
triige  &e.'    II  p.  283  fF.     Arendt,    whose    services    in    the 
physiological  explanation  of  this  process  we  shall  hereafter 
readily   acknowledge,   maintains,    as  regards   the   phonetic  416 
value  of  the  Greek  aspirates,  that  these  sounds  were  onlywsi) 
for  a  short  time   actually  double    sounds,   composed   of  a 
hard  explosive  sound,  followed  by  a  breathing,  and  that  at 
an  early  time  they 'had  passed  into  hard  spirants. 
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It  must  be  certainly  admitted  that  this  transition  did 
take  place;  for  the  characters  jr,  d,  9  denote  for  the  later 
Greeks  no  longer  aspirates,  but  spirants;  and  if  Priscian  I 
p.  12  (Hertz)  is  right  in  stating  the  only  difference  ('hoc 
solum  interest')  between  the  Greek  <p  and  the  Latin  /'  to 
be  that  the  former  was  pronounced  with  closed  lips  ('fixis 
labris')  at  any  rate  <p  was  in  his  time  a  spirant,  though 
not  indeed  like  f  and  the  modern  Greek  <p  a  labio- dental, 
but  rather  an  interlabial  spirant.  The  question  as  to  the 
pronunciation  is  here,  as  generally,  to  be  stated  more 
exactly  thus:  when  did  the  new  pronunciation  begin?  how 
long  are  we  to  suppose  the  older  pronunciation  retained? 
That  the  Greek  aspirates  were  still  really  double  sounds 
in  the  classical  period  of  Greek  antiquity*)  is  proved  by 
the  following  considerations,  which  it  would,  I  think,  be 
difficult  to  set  aside: 

1)  the  moveable  nature  of  the  breathing,  which 

a)  is  easily  detached  from  the  explosive  element: 
7Ct-<pv-xa  for  <pe-(pv-xa}  i-xe-fti]  v  for  i-fts-fryv,  tgiy-a 
from  rt.  0peq>  (cp.  p.  52),  and  thus  leaves  behind  the  hard 
explosive  sound**); 

b)  but,  though  its  position  varies,  does  not  do 
away  with  the  feeling  that  forms  like  &qbiIjg)  and  TQeqxa 
belong  to  each  other,  and  hence 

c)  in  the  various  dialects  attaches  itself  to  different 
explosives  in  the  same  word:  Ion.  iv&aika,  ivftsvxev,  xtthai/, 
by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  Greek  ivTavd-cc,  ivxavftev, 
Xitciv ; 


*)  Lepsius  shares  my  view.  Cp.  inter  alia  his  essay  on  the 
Arabic  sounds  fVerh.  tier  Borl.  Akad.  I860  p.  105.  Cp.  Schleicher 
Comp3.  201,  Loo  Meyer  Vergl.  Gr.   I.  43. 

**)  Hence  the  extremely  common  interchange  of  tenuis  and 
aspirate  in  inscriptions  on  vases  etc.:  AaZgog,  XoX%ig ,  "Ex&(OQy  Evta%- 
tog.  Cp.  Jahn  Abhandl.  der  k.  siichs.  Ges.  d.  Wins.  Hist,  philol. 
CI.  Ill  p.  73<>,  Keil  Philologus  XXIII  259,  and  especially  Koscher's 
essay  mentioned  below.  If  the  pronunciation  of  %  qp  #  had  been  like 
that  of  the  Germ,  spirants  ch,  /',  Kngl.  ///,  this  would  be  quite  incom- 
prehensible. 
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d)  filially  makes  a  tenuis,  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  into  an  aspirate:  aq>  ov  for  an 
ov,  though  in  the  popular  language,  regulated  by  no 
grammar,  which  is  supplied  us  in  the  inscriptions,  we  find  417 
in  this  matter  the  most  marked  fluctuations  between  tenuis 
and  aspirate,  e.  g.  cupEGtdkxaiLsv  and  fat&SxaXyiivri  on  the 
same  inscription  (Keil  Schedae  epigraphicae  p.  11). 

I  doubt  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  found  in 
any  language  in  the  case  of  unmistakeable  spirants.  Onoss) 
the  other  hand,  at  any  rate  the  first  and  second  phenomena 
have  their  analogies  in  Sanskrit:  da-dhd-mi  for  dha-dhd- 
mi,  bhot-sjdmi  by  the  side  of  bodh-dmi:  and  in  this  language 
even  Arendt  recognizes  the  sounds  under  discussion  as 
genuine  aspirates.  If  %  had  the  pronunciation  Ich,  xi~%v- 
tcci  is  to  the  rt.  xu  quite  as  xa-xrif-fuu  is  to   the  rt.  ktol 

2)  The  manner  in  which  barbarians,  where  they  are 
brought  before  us  speaking  Greek,  imitate  the  aspirates. 
The  Scythian  in  Aristophanes  Thesmoph.  1001  ff.  in  altQiav^ 
?ri'Aa$i,  the  Triballian  in  Aves  1679  in  ooviro  substitute 
the  tenuis  for  tin*  aspirate. 

3)  The  manner  in  which  the  old  popular  Latin  re- 
produces the  Greek  aspirates  (Ritschl  Monumenta  epigraphica 
tria  ]).  28).  It  is  well  known  that  here  the  aspirate  is 
regularly  represented  by  the  corresponding  tenuis.  In  the 
case  of  #,  to  bo  sure,  this  does  not  say  much,  because 
the  Romans  had  no  dental  spirant,  which  came  near  to 
the  later  Greek  #.  But  still  they  had  at  their  command 
s,  which  they  used  e.  g.  for  the  by  no  means  identical 
Greek  £  (sona  =  tfova),  and  which  dertainly  comes  nearer 
to  the  sound  of  the  English  th  than  the  pure  t  does.  And 
yet  they  pronounced  tesatmis,  Corhttus,  tiasus.  In  the  same 
way  they  were  by  no  means  without  a  sound  for  %,  supposing 
this  to  have  been  already  a  spirant,  which,  though  not 
adequate,  still  came  very  near  to  it.  For  it  has  been 
supposed  with  justice  that  in  the  breathing  of  the  Latin 
h  there  was  more  friction  against  the  palate,  than  in  the 
Greek  spiritus  asper.     But  in   no  Greek  word  does  h  take 
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the  place  of  the  Greek  %:  at  this  time  it  is  regularly  c: 
calx  =  %aAt£,  Niconiacus,  AciUs.  The  difference  between  <p 
and  /'  consisted,  according  to  Arendt's  views,  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  was  an  aspirate  produced  entirely  by 
the  lips,  while  the  latter  was  produced  between  the  lower 
lip  and  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  But  how  are  we  then  to 
explain  the  circumstance  that  in  the  older  time  the  place 
of  <p  is  so  rarely  taken  by  /'  in  Greek  words,  but  far  more 
commonly  by  p,  which  is  much  farther  removed  from  a 
spirant:  Poino-s  =  Ootvi%,  Pilenio  =  Oikrjiiav,  Nicepor 
(NixrjyoQog) ,  Sisupus,  purpura  =  noQtpvQa^  or  by  b:  JBur- 
rw>,  Bruges  =  IIvqqos,  Oyvytg?  On  the  contrary  all 
these  phenomena,  of  which  the  excellent  Index  grammaticus 
to  Mommsen's  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  p.  (500  is  now  a  store- 
house, are  completely  intelligible,  as  soon  as  we  assume 
for  that  period  sounds,  the  first  element  of  which  was  Zr, 
t  and  p.  —  Indeed  even  at  the  time  of  Ulphilas,  the  sound 
of  the  Gr.  %  at  any  rate  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by 
any  means  that  of  the  Germ.  eh,  for  in  Gothic  it  is  very  often 

Its  represented  by  k:  drahna,  malleus  (Rumpelt  I  104),  and  in 
other  cases,  e.  g.  in  the  name  Christus,  it  is  preferred  to 
express  it  by  a  special  sign  of  its  own;  and  yet  the  Gothic 

(386)  h  in  the  groups  hr,  hi,  hn  cannot  in  any  case  have  been 
pronounced  very  differently  from  the  assumed  spirant,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  very  natural  to  make  use  of 
this  sign,  if  the  sound  of  the  %  had  been  that  assumed  by 
Arendt. 

4)  Though  we  must  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
evidence  of  ancient  waiters  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  their 
sounds  in  general,  because  of  the  indefiniteness  and  am- 
biguity of  their  descriptions,  yet  it  is  worth  while  noticing 
that  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  de  comp.  verb.  c.  XIV  ex- 
pressly speaks  in  the .  case  of  aspirates  ot  the  TiQoG&yjxi] 
xov  nvevpaxos,  and  that  the  Romans,  although  they  ob- 
served and  handed  down  very  correctly  the  peculiar  sound 
of  the  Greek  v  and  q>  (Quint.  XII  10,  27),  which  were 
strange    to   them,    do   not    give  the    least   intimation   of  a 
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particular  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  #;  and  yet  the  sound 
of  the  modern  Greek  #,  and  the  very  similar  English  th 
is  such  a  remarkable  one,  that  it  certainly  would  have 
needed  description  for  those  not  accustomed  to  it  from 
youth;  and  indeed  would  have  required  special  prominence 
to  be  given  to  it. 

5)  Modern  Greek  dialects  have  often  in  the  place  of 
an  aspirate  the  corresponding  tenuis  (Mullach  Vulgarsprache 
}).  28,  i>4,  Morosi  Studi  sui  dialetti  Greci  della  terra  d'Otranto 
p.  105,  Deflher  Stud.  IV  237):  txa,  6toxcc£o{icu ,  xe7tv{xr\$ 
in  the  dialect  of  Rhodes,  rikto  =  d'ekco  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  kevraQova  =  ikeirftegoa  in  the  Peloponnese.  It  is 
most  common  to  find  6r  in  the  place  of  the  old  6fr  (iyvco- 
qi0ti]Vi  yQacpofiaort).  As  early  as  in  my  review  of  Mullach 
(Ztsclir.  VI  23G) ,  I  argued  from  this  that  this  circumstance 
was  only  to  be  explained  from  a  pronunciation  of  #,  in 
which  a  hard  explosive  element  was  heard;  and  I  still  doubt 
whether  a  tenuis  can  ever  be  produced  again  from  a  spirant, 
as  Arendt  assumes.  He  quotes  against  my  view  the  old 
Norse  th,  which  is  replaced  by  a  t  in  the  modern  Norse 
languages.  But  the  question  arises  whether  this  old  th 
was  a  real  spirant.  The  spirants  /*  and  h  remain  unchanged 
in  the  Teutonic  second  ' shifting  of  the  mutes',  whilst  the 
Gothic  th  passes  into  d,  certainly  a  considerable  argument 
towards  proving  that  this  th  and  the  parallel  Norse  th  did 
not  differ  from  f  and  h  merely  by  the  organ  with  which 
they  were  pronounced.  Further  we  must  follow  Rud. 
■v.  Rauiner  and  Rumpelt  in  representing  the  transition 
from  the  aspirate  to  the  spirant  as  not  sudden  but  gradual. 
Between  the  two  lies  a  sound,  for  which  Rumpelt  uses 
the  suitable  expression  'affricated'  (affricirt).  The  affricated  119 
sounds  still  retained  a  fixed  explosive  element,  which  might 
afterwards  again  attain  to  exclusive  acceptance;  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  a  tenuis  could  ever  have  come  from 
a  pure  spirant.  Ebel  also  in  his  essay  'On  the  History  of 
Sounds'  Ztschr.  XIII  205  thinks  that  we  may  justly  find 
in  sounds  of  this  kind  an  important  means  of  explanation 
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(387)  for  many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  aspirates, 
and  is  strongly  of  my  opinion,  that  in  the  Greek  aspirates 
a  1c,  t,  p  were  actually  heard  before  a  breathing. 

Arendt  can  really  only  bring  one  argument  against 
the  pronunciation  which  I  have  demonstrated,  i.  e.  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  %&  and  <p#,  supposing  that  here 
two  actual  aspirates  were  brought  together.  But  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  difficulty  of  a  combination  of  sounds, 

—  estimated  according  to  the  usages  of  another  language 

—  is  always  most  uncertain.  For  instance,  if.  he  were  to 
measure  by  this  standard,  a  German,  not  acquainted  with 
the  Slavonic  languages  from  personal  living  familiarity,  would 
declare  many  a  combination  common  enough  in  a  Slaves 
mouth,  e.  g.  Boh  em.  prst,  Jerk,  utterly  unpronounceable; 
and  the  same  verdict  would  be  passed  upon  a  form  like 
moYitlis  by  one  ignorant  of  English.  The  characters  and 
the  sounds  corresponding  to  them  do  not  completely  cover 
each  other  in  any  language;  there  is  always  a  something 
left,  not  to  be  characterized  and  not  to  be  described,  from 
which  many  surprising  groups  of  sounds  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  Greek  itself  there  is  no  want  of  such  problems, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  pronunciation  of  6 a  and  rr,  and 
of  A  A.  It  is  precisely  in  groups  of  consonants  that  in  no 
language  every  individual  consonant  retains  its  full  pecu- 
liarity under  all  circumstances.  In  this  case  natural  ac- 
commodations come  in,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any 
writing:  and  hence  groups  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  the  single  ele- 
ments which  are  united  in  them.  No  one  will  surely 
think  of  deducing  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  from  the 
diphthongs.  Perhaps  we  have  still  preserved  in  the  old 
form  aitfrirog  (C.  I  No.  1)  an  indication  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  pronounce  with  the  full  breathing  the  first  of  two 
aspirates  so  connected.  The  German  /•*,  t,  p  in  the  mouth 
of  a  North  German  sound  almost  like  aspirates,  when  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  vowel;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  nor  when   in  connexion 
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with  other  consonants.  In  the  same  way  the  breathing 
which  followed  an  explosive  sound  may  not  always  have 
made  itself  perceptible  with  equal  sharpness.  But  nothing 
hinders  us  from  supposing  that  the  %  and  <p  in  %&,  q)& 
were  still  early  distinguished  from  the  real  #iA?;  by  the 
addition  of  a  breathing.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  the  420 
sound  which  we  denoted  above  as  'aflrieated'  first  made 
its  appearance,  and  apfthitos  was  heard  rather  than  aph- 
thitos,  I  do  not  therefore  feel  constrained  by  this  argument 
to  retract  my  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  aspirates. 
It  seems  to  me  rather  to  be  an  established  fact  that  these 
Greek  sounds  had  not  completed  their  gradual  transition 
into  spirants,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  ('*&*> 
The  beginning  of  this  corruption  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Laconians,  though  even  they  did  not  from  the  beginn- 
ing —  as  Ahrens  D.  Dor.  70  shows  —  substitute  a  for  ft*). 
Hence,  if  the  Greek  aspirates  had,  at  any  rate  ori- 
ginally, the  force  of  k,  p,  t,  with  an  appended  breathing, 
and  if  they  originated  from  gh,  dh,  bh,  it  seems  at  the 
first  sight,  that  there  has  really  been,  in  this  transition, 
rather  a  strengthening  than  a  weakening.  For  the  tenuis, 
inasmuch  as  a  more  intensive  articulation  is  required  to 
bring  it  out  than  for  the  medial,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
case,  a  more  energetic  obstruction  of  the  organs  of  voice 
concerned,  (Briicke  Grundziige  der  Physiologie  d.  Sprach- 
laute  p.  57)    must  have  a  stronger  sound  unconditionally 


*)  On  the  Greek  aspirates,  their  interchange  with  the  tenues, 
which  began  tolerably  early,  especially  with  uneducated  writers, 
their  pronunciation  etc.  we  have  now  the  careful  investigation  of 
W.  H.  Roscher  de  aspiratione  vulgari  apud  GraecoH  (Studien  I,  2. 
p.  6.'*  ft'.,  Fleckeisens  Jahrb.  1870  p.  449  ff.).  This  establishes  most 
strikingly  the  view,  that  the  Greek  aspirates  contained  an  explosive 
element,  and  also,  which  is  proved  especially  from  forms  like 
o*%o$,  7rh&og,  CKvirtpos,  that  the  following  breathing  often  belonged 
to  the  same  point  of  articulation  as  the  explosive  sound.  But  in 
spite  of  this  it  seems  to  me  still  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  aspirates 
were  in  this  sense  originally  and  always  aftricatae.  The  oldest  way 
of  writing  them  KH,  TIH  does  not  point  to  this. 
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ascribed  to  it,  than  to  the  medial.  We  should  thus  be 
obliged  to  consider  that  the  tenuis  with  a  breathing  added, 
must  be  stronger  than  the  medial  with  a  breathing  added, 
and  therefore  with  regard  to  this  widely  prevalent  law  of 
the  Greek  sound,  there  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  tendency  of  the  language.  Of  course  we  might  be 
tempted  by  this  surprising  circumstance  to  look  about  for 
another  explanation  of  the  facts.  What  if  the  Greek  hard 
aspirates  were  more  primitive  than  the  soft  aspirates  of 
Sanskrit?  In  this  case  everything  would  be  regular;  we 
might  regard  the  softening  of  kh,  th,  ph,  into  gh,  dh}  bh, 
which  we  should  then  have  to  assume  for  Sanskrit,  simply 
as  weakening.  Such  a  view  would  really  be  in  itself  by 
no  means   absurd,  and  hence  I  have  already  taken  it  into 

421  serious  consideration  in  my  essay  on  'The  Aspirates  of 
the  Indo- Germanic  languages'  (Ztschr.  II  p.  323  ft'.).  This 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered,  as  has  often  been 
attempted,  from  the  few  isolated  facts  which  have  casually 
presented  themselves,  but  only  with  reference  to  the  sum- 
total  of  the  consonants  in  all  the  languages  of  our  stem. 
Now  if  we  survey  these,  we  arrive,  as  I  have  shown  more 

(•aw) fully  there,  at  the  following  facts.  In  the  place  of  the 
Greek  aspirate  there  appears,  as  we  saw,  in  Sanskrit  a 
medial  aspirate:  in  the  Persian  languages  as  a  rule  a  medial, 
with  a  few  medial  aspirates:  in  the  Slavo-Lithuanian, 
Teutonic,  and  Keltic  languages-,  a  simple  medial:  in 
the  Italian  languages  either  the  spirant  f7  which  can. 
be  shown  to  be  of  later  origin,  as  the  representative  of 
bh  and  dh,  and  the  simple  breathing  h,  or,  especially  in 
the  middle  of  Latin  words,  here  too  the  medial.  In  illustra- 
tion it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  No.  107,  169,  172, 
307,  309,  325,  402,  411,  417.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
these  facts  may  be  explained  from  the  existence  of  an 
original  soft  rather  than  hard  aspirate?  If  the  hard  aspi- 
rate had  been  a  common  possession  of  our  stock  before 
the  separation  of  languages,  we  should  necessarily  have 
expected   to   find   this,  or   at  any  rate  the  Z*,   t,  p,   which 
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come  nearest  to  it,  surviving  elsewhere  than  in  Greek. 
Now  there  are,  it  is  true,  four  words,  limited  to  Latin 
alone,  in  which  t  may  be  regarded  with  some  probability 
as  representing  a  Greek  ft:  these  are  the  words  potior, 
lateo,  jmteOj  and  rutilus  which  are  certainly  related  by  kin- 
ship to  naftelVi  ka&etv,  icvftuv,  iQvftQog.  But  even  with 
these,  as  I  have  shown  above  p.  335,  other  explanations  are 
possible;  as  we  saw  on  page  66,  the  #  in  Ttafrstv  and 
nvdsiv  is  secondary,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  shorter  root  was  in  Greek  expanded  by  #,  in  Latin  by  t 
And  as  to  tQvd-Qog,  whose  immediate  correlative  occurs  in  \ 
Lat.  ruber,  Umbr.  rufni,  (No.  306)  the  t  of  ru-tUu-s  may  ! 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  suffix,  like  that  of  ' 
fti'tili'S  or  fut-tili-s  (cp.  p.  204  above).  However,  even 
supposing  that  in  some  words  a  Latin  tenuis  really  corres- 
ponded to  a  Greek  aspirated  tenuis,  it  would  be  simpler 
to  regard  this  as  an  isolated  deviation,  to  be  explained 
from  a  temporary  preference  for  the  hard  explosive  sound, 
(which  cannot  be  denied  for  a  certain  period  of  the  Italian 
languages,  and  especially  for  the  Umbrian),  than  to  build 
upon  it  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  sounds  before 
the  separation  of  languages.  Indeed  even  an  agreement  422 
of  the  two  languages  of  Southern  Europe  on  this  p'oint, 
which  may  be  really  established,  though  it  is  limited  to 
a  few  word -stems,  would  at  most  only  make  it  probable, 
that  before  the  separation  of  these  two  most  closely  related 
families  from  each  other,  a  hard  aspirate  was  in  existence*). 

*)  Ah  the  special  Italian  changes  of  sound  arc  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  I  will  only  intimate  in  passing  my  position 
with  regard  to  the  acutely  stated  views  of  Ascoli  on  the  Italian 
aspirates  (Ztschr.  XVII,  241  ff.,  321  ff.).  According  to  Ascoli  it  was 
not  in  the  earliest  Greek  times,  but  before  that,  in  the  Graeco- Italic 
time,  that  gh,  dhy  bh  were  shifted  to  kh,  th,  ph,  and  then  in 
the  earliest  Italian  time  changed  into  hard  spirants,  which  he 
designates  by  7t,  #,  f:  these  were  then  fixed  later  on,  on  the  one 
hand  as  h  and  /*,  on  the  other  hand  as  gy  d,  b.  This  new  theory 
is  preceded  by  an  attack  upon  the  view  maintained  by  Grassmann 
and  myself,  which  I  cannot  consider  to  be  made  good  on  a  single 
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(390)  For  the  much  earlier  period  before  the  splitting  up  of  the 
great  stock  into  its  main  branches  nothing  would  be  thus 
proved.  On  these  and  similar  grounds,  I  rejected,  in  the 
essay  quoted,  the  assumption  of  original  hard  aspirates, 
i.  e.  of  hard  aspirates  existing  before  the  separation  of 
languages,  as  the  source  of  the  corresponding  soft  sounds. 
Recently  however  this  view  has  still  been  maintained  by 

423  two  distinguished  scholars,  by  Sonne  in  his  valuable  essays 
(Ztschr.  X  —  XIV)  and  by  Kuhn.  The  latter  puts  together 
the  reasons,  which  influence  him  to  depart  from  the  pre- 
valent opinion,    in  Ztschr.  XI  302  ff.;    and   although   the 

point.  A.  raises  a  two -fold  objection  against  it.  On  the  one  hand 
he  declares  the  transition,  which  we  have  assumed,  and  which  is 
not  at  all  rare,  from  dh  through  the  intermediate  stage  bh  to  f 
(Skt.  dhdma-s,  Lat.  fumu-8)  (as  good  as  a  pure  impossibility1.  Hut 
I  do  not  see  why  this  change  of  the  position  of  articulation  should 
be  less  possible  with  the  soft  aspirates,  than  with  the  hard:  and 
we  have  undoubted  instances  of  its  occurrence  with  the  hard  aspi- 
rates in  Greek:  Aeol.  9179  =  *hfo,  (pgovo-g  =  &QOvo-g  (cp.  below 
p.  477).  If  the  latter  transition  is  established  for  Greece,  it  is 
legitimate  to  assume  the  former  for  Italy.  The  greater  or  less  fre- 
quency of  the  instances  makes  no  essential  difference.  —  On  the 
other  hand  the  nature  of  the  Latin  f  is  taken  into  consideration; 
this  was  certainly  a  hard  spirant,  and  hence  it  seems  to  come  nearer 
to  the  hard  aspirate  <p  than  to  the  soft  bh  (dh).  But  it  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable ,  that  f  became  gradually  hardened  only  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  separate  Italian  languages,  somewhat  as 
in  the  Keltic  languages  f  originated  in  the  Indogerm.  r,  and  as  in 
Umbrian  the  representation  of  d  and  g  in  writing  by  t  and  k  gives 
us  reason  to  infer  a  coarser  pronunciation  of  these  letters.  —  Corssen 
Ausspr.  I a  802  has  brought  forward  other  objections  to  Ascoli's  some- 
what artificial  system,  which  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  But 
I  really  cannot  see,  in  spite  of  all  that  both  these  scholars  say,  that 
the  spirant,  or,  what  is  in  this  case  equivalent,  the  fricative  f,  could 
ever  have  produced  from  itself  a  b  (cp.  p.  418);  and  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  to  which  Corssen  has  now  recourse,  viz.  to  ascribe 
to  the  6,  which  according  to  his  view  originated  in  /*,  a  pronuncia- 
tion at  first  different  from  that  of  the  explosive  6,  seems  to  me 
arbitrary ;  it  still  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  aspirate ,  which 
at  a  later  time  became  sometimes  /',  sometimes  6,  was  originally 
very  different  from  the  later  f. 
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greater  part  of  what  may  be  said  in  reply  has  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  p.  81  ft*, 
I  will  not  refrain  from  going  briefly  into  Kuhn's  reasons, 
especially  as  Grassmann  does  not  expressly  mention  them. 
In  a  question  of  such  importance  it  is  worth  while  care- 
fully examining  the  pro  and  the  contra.  The  first  argu-(39i) 
ment,  which  Kuhn  adduces  on  his  side,  runs  thus:  'By 
assuming  a  transition  from  gh,  dh,  bh  into  Teh,  th,  ph,  we 
assume  a  strengthening  of  sound,  whilst  we  see  languages 
as  a  rule  developing  in  the  opposite  course7.  This  argu- 
ment loses  all  its  force,  so  soon  as  we  are  able  to  show 
that  another  explanation  of  the  transition  in  question  is 
probable,  as  will  be  done  presently.  Besides  the  Teutonic 
shifting  from  d  to  t  proves  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  direction  *  of  phonetic  change,  on  which,  by  the  way, 
I  have  myself  laid  especial  stress.  The  problem  is  to  ex- 
plain these,  for  they  cannot  be  altogether  denied  away.  — 
'Secondly  Greek  shows  only  aspirate  tenues,  Gothic  only 
//*,  hence  no  medial  aspirates,  while  the  consonantal  system 
of  Greek  is  in  general  nearer  to  the  primitive  language 
than  that  of  Old  Indian*.  But  the  latter  statement  is  true 
only  with  qualifications,  and  does  not  hold  good  e.  g.  at 
all  of  the  spirants.  As  the  Gothic  th  etymologically  ori- 
ginated from  t,  this  comes  into  the  question  still  less. 
Further,  even  Greek,  by  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  unaspirated  medials  correspond 
to  the  aspirated  medials  of  Sanskrit,  points  to  an  ante- 
Greek  series  of  aspirated  medials.  Grassmann  justly  lays 
great  weight  upon  this.  —  'Thirdly  Sanskrit  shows  both 
series'  —  aspirate  tenues  and  medials  —  'completely  deve- 
loped side  by  side'.  And  'the  aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh,  present 
in  Sanskrit,  do  not,  in  the  further  developement  of  the 
language  (in  Prakrit  and  Pali),  appear  in  the  form  of  kh, 
th,  ph'.  But  from  this  nothing  more  follows  than  that 
the  course,  on  which  these  secondary  languages  entered, 
was  different  from  that,  which  we  see  in  a  sister  lang- 
uage on    an   entirely  different  soil.     Elsewhere  too  Greek 
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and  Prakrit  tendencies  of  sound  diverge  completely.  Be- 
sides, Grassmann  (p.  102)  points  out  at  least  two  instances 
from  Sanskrit,  in  which  dh  has  been  step  by  step  displaced 
by  th.  Hence  this  course  of  developement  has  not  been 
altogether  wanting  in  the  Indian  sphere,  and  these  instances 

424  may  fairly  be  used  to  explain  certain  others.  —  Fourthly 
'we  always  see,  where  new  aspirates  are  developed,  that 
it  is  only  the  aspirate  tenues  which  make  their  appearance'. 
This  is  true  of  Greek,  in  cases  where  %,  #,  q>  come  from 
x,  r,  sr9  and  of  Gothic.  But  in  Zend  we  find  a  gh  and  a 
dh  of  later  origin,  in  the  place  of  g  and  d;  and  similarly 
in  Middle  and  New  Irish,  where  bh  also  arises  out  of  b. 
Hence  the  possibility  that  these  sounds  might  have  origi- 
nated otherwise  than  by  weakening  from  kh  and  th,  is 
established.  —  Fifthly  'several  instances  of  kh,  th,  ph  in 
Sanskrit  agree  with  Greek  ^,  #,  <p,  and  this  partly  in 
forms,  e.  g.  in  verbal  terminations,  which  go  back  to  the 

(592)  earliest  formation  of  language.  It  would  surely  be  very 
venturesome  to  assume  here  simply  the  play  of  chance  \ 
But  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Grassmann  has 
thoroughly  proved.  In  some  words  the  Skt.  aspirate  tenuis 
has  evidently  originated  from  the  medial.  If  nakha-s  nail 
(No.  447)  occurs  by  the  side  of  Gr.  6w%}  Lat.  angui-s, 
O.-H.-G.  nag-al,  Lith.  ndga-s,  we  may  assume  here  the 
same  transition  of  sound,  which  is  established  e.  g.  for  rt. 
nath,  the  younger  by-form  of  nadh,  for  ath-a  by  the  side 
of  the  older  adJia.  That  which  became  the  rule  in  Greek, 
shows  itself  in  Sanskrit  in  isolated  traces,  a  kind  of  agree- 
ment, which  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  kindred  languages. 
In  the  case  of  other  words  we  may  assume  an  aspiration  of 
the  tenuis  under  like  conditions,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  rt.  sta,  which  in  Skt.  regularly,  in  Greek  sporadically 
(tftteVo^aspirates  the  tenuis,  which  is  established  by  the  ma- 
jority of  languages.  Probably  this  holds  good  also  of  the  end- 
ing of  the  2  sing,  -tlia  =  tfift*,  where  the  v  of  the  pronominal 
stem  tva,  dropped  after  the  t,  has  certainly  had  its  effect 
upon  the   aspiration.     Finally  it   might  even    be    thought 
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that  the  primitive  Indogermanic  language,  by  the  side  of 
the  soft  aspirates,  possessed  also  original  hard  ones,  a  view 
which  I  mentioned  on  p.  86  as  one  for  which  Grassmann 
had  given  some  reasons,  but  which  was  not  yet  established 
beyond  question.  If  this  view  should  be  correct,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  hard  aspirates  would  correspond  from  the 
beginning  to  the  Greek,  but  we  could  draw  no  conclusion 
from  this  as  to  the  relation  of  the  soft  aspirates  to  the 
Greek.  All  attempts  to  derive  the  Indian  gh,  dh,  bh  from 
Jch,  th,  ph  are  always  opposed  by  the  one  main  argument 
that  in  no  single  one  of  the  kindred  languages  does  a  k 
t  or  p  appear  in  the  place  of  these  sounds,  but  commonly 
enough  a  g,  d,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  stem- 
words,  in  which  according  to  my  view  a  Greek  aspirate 
corresponds  to  a  medial  aspirate,  reaches  110,  while  only 
isolated  examples  can  be  quoted  for  different  relations.  The 
facts  being  such,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  recognize  425 
the  hardening  of  gh,  dh,  bh  to  %^  &,  q>  as  a  fact  which 
we  have  not  to  explain  away,  but  rather  to  elucidate  in  its 
apparent  strangeness. 

This  elucidation  seems  to  have  been  really  discovered 
by  Arendt  in  ihe  essay  already  mentioned.  The  soft  aspirates 
gh,  dh,  bh  are  in  reality  pronounceable  sounds.  Arendt 
has  refuted  the  doubts  as  to  their  possibility  raised  by 
Brticke,  by  assuring  us  that  he  has  heard  them  from  the 
lips  of  living  Hindoos.  Hence  nothing  prevents  us  from 
assuming  their  existence  for  the  Indogermanic  period.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  groups  of  sounds  require  a  (393) 
delicate  sense  of  articulation,  and  were  therefore  exposed 
to  various  mutilations.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Indo- 
germanic  stem,  and  also  the  Persians  and  the  Kelts, 
made  it  easier  for  themselves,  by  sacrificing  the  breathing, 
and  leaving  of  gh,  dh,  bh  only  g,  d,  b.  The  Greeks  re- 
tained the  breathing.  But  as  the  sound  h,  as  Arendt  proves*), 

*)  Brflcke  has  ascertained  by  his  investigations,  that  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  gh  by  Hindoos  they  begin  with  g,  but  end  with  a  k 
before  the  h  (as  if  it  were,  gkh  etc.)  Cp.  Sitzungsber.  d.  phil.  hist. 
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requires  a  position  of  the  vocal  aperture  (cliordac  vocales), 
which  conies  nearer  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  hard  ex- 
plosives than  to  that  of  the  soft,  thev  naturally  shifted  the 
explosive  element,  adapting  it  to  the  breathing.  So  regarded, 
the  transition  from  gh,  dh,  bh  into  kh,  th7  ph  comes  into 
the  sphere  of  assimilation.  As  the  soft  fi  of  the  rt.  (JXafJ 
was  shifted,  before  r,  for  instance  in  /Uajr-ro-g,  to  jt,  so 
the  same  sound  before  the  following  sharp  breathing  was 
similarly  shifted  to  jt,  e.  g.  in  vtyog,  i.  e.  nephos  from  the 
Indog.  nabhas  (No.  402).  Ascoli  has  recently  (Ztschr.  XVII 
242  ff.)  found  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this  hardening  of 
the  aspirates,  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  strange.  The 
language  of  the  Gypsies  in  the  same  way  replaces  all  soft 
aspirates  of  Sanskrit  by  the  corresponding  hard  aspirates: 
Skt.  gharma-s,  glow,  Gyps.  kham  sun,  Skt.  dhutna-s  smoke, 
Gyps,  thuv,  Skt.  bhu-s  earth,  Gyps.  phuv. 

With  the  history  of  the  aspirates,  which  I  have  car- 
ried out  further  in  the  essay  already  mentioned  more  than 
once,  a  second  retrogressive  movement  of  the  consonants 
is  also  connected;  the  raising  of  the  unaspirated  medial  to 
a  tenuis,  a  process  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Teutonic  'shifting  of  sounds'.  The  transition  from  </,  rf, 
b  into  k}  t,  p  in  the  Teutonic  languages  is  explained  by 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  various  sounds  of 
a  language,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  mutually  com- 
pensate each  other.  When  once  the  change  of  a  dh  into 
d  had  made  its  appearance,  this  drove  also  the  original  d 
426  out  of  its  place,  so  that  the  old  d  became  t}  and  finally 
the  new  t  again  'shifted'  the  t,  which  had  long  been  in 
use,  and  which  had  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  to 
th.  The  name  'shifting  of  sounds'  (Lautverschfebung) ,  so 
happily  invented  by  Jac.  Grimm,  quite  suits  this  view. 
But  we  cannot  approve  of  the  attempt  of  Jac.  Grimm, 
followed  by  Raumer,   —   who  in  other  respects  has   done 


CI.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  31,  219.  —  See  also  the  discussion  of  the  aspi- 
rates in  Humpelt  'Das  natfirliche  System  der  Sprachlaute'  p.  130  ff. 
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such  good  service  to  this  part  of  phonetics,  —  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  sounds, 
which  have  been  already  shifted.  We  must  rather  start 
from  the  Indogermanic  sounds,  which  in  this  case  have 
their  most  faithful  copy  in  Sanskrit.  This  view  of  this 
important  phonetic  change  has  recently,  much  to  my  satis- 
faction, been  supported  by  several  scholars,  as  by  Lottner 
(Ztschr.  XI  204),  by  Grassmann  (XII  110),  by  Arendt  (ib. 
442),  by  Steinthal  (Ztschr.  f.  Volkerpsychologie  III  251  >PW) 
All  these  confirm  the  explanation  which  I  have  mentioned 
by  observations  of  their  own,  and  Steinthal  justly  brings 
into  prominence  the  importance,  for  the  collective  life  of 
languages,  of  the  fact  that  each,  even  in  its  phonetic  system, 
forms  a  whole,  in  which  everything  is  mutually  conditioned*). 

*)  I  am  not  at  all  shaken  in  my  view  by  the  different  representa- 
tion of  the  'shifting1  given  by  Hovelacque  'la  the*orie  specieuse  de  la 
Lautverschiebung'  Paris  1868,  in  which  the  position  ascribed  to  the 
original  gh,  dh,   bh  is  particularly  arbitrary  and  indefinite,  or  by 
Scherer  'Zur  Gesch.   der  dcntschen   Sprache'  p.  85  if.,  where  there 
is  no  attempt  to  examine  thoroughly  the  view  here  given.  —    So 
I  wrote  in  the  third  edition.     Since  then  Scherer  has  treated  the 
qnestion  more  thoroughly  in    the   Ztschr.   f.   Qsterr.   (Tymn.   1870   p. 
640  ff.    Inasmuch  as  the  main  reason,  which  determined  me  to  con- 
jecture the  change  of  the  soft  aspirate  into  the  soft  unaspirated  ex- 
plosive as  the  starting-point  of  the  shifting,   was  that  the  Teutonic 
change  of  the  medial  into  the  tenuis  would  be  otherwise  hard  to 
understand,  and  as  this  point  is  not  anything  like  satisfactorily  sett- 
led on  p.  654,  T  feel  by  no  means  convinced  by  Scherer's  arguments, 
in  spite  of  his  characteristic  confidence,    which  is  not   always  ex- 
pressed   in    the    pleasantest    way.      Perhaps   I  may   have    another 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  question  at  greater  length.  —  Fick, 
with  whom  I  agree  otherwise  in    drawing   out   the  scheme  of  the 
Indogermanic  branches,  will  not  allow  (p.  1055,  ed.  2)  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  shifting  was   common  to  the  Slaves,  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Teutons.     'If  when  the  Teutons  "separated  from  the  Slavo- 
Lithuanians,  the  difference  between  the  soft  aspirate  and  the  medial 
was  already  lost,  the  Teutonic,  with  its  shifted  mutes,   could  not 
show  aspirates,  tenues  and  medials,  but  only  aspirates  and  tenues\ 
Of  course ,  supposing  that  already  every  trace  of  a  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  medial  was  destroyed;  but  why  should  we  not  as- 
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More  precisely  regarded;  it  was  an  impulse  of  the  mind, 
the  impulse  to  carry  out  further  the  rigid  distinction  of 
that  which  had  been  handed  down  from  an  earlier  period 
of  the  language  as  distinct,  whereby  the  Teutonic  family 
of  speech  diverged  from  the  Slavonic,  which  is  the  most 
427  nearly  related  to  it.  And  this  mental  impulse  explains 
sufficiently  the  exceptions  from  the  natural  law  which  forms 
the  rule.  Here,  if  anywhere,  I  believe,  the  saying  holds 
good,  that  exceptions,  recognized  as  abnormal,  prove  the 
rule;  and  by  the  consideration  of  this  great  group,  our  certain- 
ty is  heightened  that  we  were  right  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ception maintained  for  the  aspirates.  It  would  be  just  as  per- 
verse to  deny  these  facts,  as  to  wish  to  draw  from  them  any 
careless  conclusions,  as  though  there  were  no  truth  in  our 
assertion  of  the  main  direction  of  phonetic  change.  Rational 
scientific  explanation  of  complicated  problems  can  only  be 
attained  by  making  a  rigorous  distinction  between  rules 
and  exceptions,  between  wide -reaching  laws  of  language, 
and  sporadic  appearances,  which  are  explicable  from  special 
causes.  We  shall  have  to  come  back  in  the  course  of 
these  investigations  to  the  isolated  relations  of  the  aspirate 
to  the  medial,  which  are  still  to  be  recognized  even  in 
Greek,  and  to  the  peculiar  transformations  of  all  compound 
and  double  sounds. 

We  may  explain,  with  yet  greater  ease  than  the  trans- 
formation of  the  aspirates,  two  other  phenomena,  which 
at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  main 
direction,  which  we  have  asserted.  To  these  belongs  the 
change  of  an  original  j  into  g,  the  thorough  discussion  of 
which  we  have  reserved  for  one  of  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters, because  it  could  only  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  a  whole  series  of  other  phenomena  of  language.  The 
transition  from  j  to  £  will  be  there  seen  to  be  by  no 
means  a  strengthening,  but  a  coarser  pronunciation  accom- 


sume   that   there  was   always  a  slight   difference  remaining?     Cp. 
Ztschr.  II  331. 
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paiiied  by  a  transformation  of  the  spirant.  Just  as  little  1395) 
can  it  be  regarded  as  a  strengthening ,  if  the  delicate  spi- 
rants j  and  v  often  appeal*  in  Greek  under  the  form  of  the 
corresponding  vowels  i  and  v.  For  in  the  first  place,  ow- 
ing to  the  close  kinship  of  j  and  i,  of  v  and  w,  it  is  in 
many  cases  impossible  to  make  out,  whether  the  consonant 
or  the  vowel  is  the  more  primitive.  The  Vedic  Sanskrit 
shows  an  extensive  variation  between  these  nearly  related 
sounds,  and  makes  it  probable,  especially  in  the  numerous 
formative  suffixes  with  a  j,  which  have  Greek  and  Latin 
suffixes  with  an  i  corresponding  to  them  (to-g,  ia9  tov, 
Lat.  iHS}  ia}  ior)}  that  before  the  separation  of  the  languages 
the  vowel  was  predominant  here.  Secondly,  the  soft  vowels 
i  and  v  require  hardly  more  force  of  articulation  than  the 
corresponding  spirants,  which  of  all  sounds  suffer  the  greatest 
displacements  and  losses,  so  that  here  too  we  by  no  means 
suppose  any  strengthening  of  the  sounds.  In  fact,  even  if  428 
it  should  appear  that  other  vowels  also,  most  commonly  s 
and  o,  take  the  place  of  these  spirants,  this  will  not  seem 
to  us  an  exception  to  the  general  direction. 

If  therefore  it  is  on  the  whole  an  established  fact 
that  the  individual  sounds  of  language  do  not  become 
strengthened,  but  rather  get  weathered  away  —  in  the 
sense  which  has  now  been  more  precisely  defined  —  or 
suffer  loss,  we  shall  do  best  to  use  this  as  a  basis  for  our 
further  investigations.  Even  for  irregular  or  for  sporadic 
substitution  of  sounds,  we  must  take  as  our  guiding  line 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  expect  only  a  transition  of  the 
stronger  sound  into  the  weaker,  not  vice  versa.  We  have 
seen  already  (p.  23)  how  much  has  been  gained  for  the 
control  and  regulation  of  etymology  by  this  one  principle, 
the  recognition  of  which  we  owe  entirely  to  comparative 
philology.  The  etymologies  of  the  ancients  ultimately 
went  so  far  as  to  regard  as  possible  the  change  of  any 
letter  into  almost  any  other;  and  the  comical  attempt  of 
L.  Ross,  to  make  the  'Italians'  once  more  into  sons  of 
the  'Graeci?  [cp.  Hadley's  Essays  pp.  141 — 167J  amounted  to 
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the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  'no  sound  was  secure 
against  changing  into  another'.  All  such  assumptions  are 
based  upon  the  tacit  presumption ;  that  change  of  sound  is 
occasioned  by  accidental  instances  of  inaccuracy  and  vague- 
ness on  the  part  of  speakers.  What  is  accidental  can  only 
be  guessed  at;  and  hence  the  older  etymology  had  really  a 
character  of  pure  divination,  and  in  the  delight  it  took  in  its 
professed  art  of  solving  riddles,  it  was  not  rarely  the  first 
to  set  itself  such  riddles.  In  place  of  these  endless  metamor- 
phoses,  which,   viewed  as   a  whole,    leave  on  us  the  im- 

(3%)pression  of  magicians'  or  conjurers '  tricks,  we  endeavour 
to  establish  a  natural  law,  which  operates  with  a  certain 
necessity.  If  we  succeed  in  this,  an  important  limit  is  put 
to  arbitrary  etymologising,  inasmuch  as  certain  assumptions 
in  the  sphere  of  phonetics  at  any  rate  are  excluded  with 
about  as  much  probability  as  the  hatching  of  a  duck  from 
a  hen's  egg  or  the  growth  of  an  apple  on  a  cherry-tree. 
We  readily  acknowledge  that  this  goal  is  not  yet  reached. 
On  the  one  hand  language  strikes  into  somewhat  compli- 
cated paths,  especially  in  the  case  of  double  sounds,  and 
the  appearance  of  parasitic  sounds;  it  does  not  always 
decide  with  entire  consistency  between  various  possibilities; 
on  the  other  hand  we  shall  only  recognize  fully  the  natural 
necessity  of  certain  transitions,  when  we  have  examined  a 

429  greater  number  of  languages  from  these  points  of  view, 
and  when  finally  physiology  also  has  proved  to  us  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  organs  of  speech,  the  ease  of 
certain  phonetic  transitions,  the  difficulty,  or  even  the  im- 
possibility of  others.  Wide -reaching  tasks  are  here  set 
us,  and  we  cannot  remember  too  often,  that  we  are  only 
as  yet  at  the  beginning  of  them.  But  particular  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  already  made,  especially 
Schleicher's  excellent  investigation  of  zetacism  [Zur  ver- 
gleich.  Sprachengeschichte  pp.  33 — 161.  Bonn  1848],  and 
we  must  not  here  lose  sight  of  the  goal,  as  has  unfortu- 
nately been  done  not  uncommonly,  even  by  disciples  of 
comparative  philology.     Even  in    the    present   position  of 
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inquiry  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  principle:  every  transition 
of  sound,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  weakening,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  priori  incredible.  For  example,  if  it  has 
recently  been  maintained ,  that  in  certain  derivative  endings 
the  guttural  tenuis  x  has  originated  from  the  dental  medial 
8,  or  if  on  the  other  hand  this  same  x  has  been  derived 
from  6  or  f,  we  are  averse  to  such  suppositions*).  We 
should  not  bring  ourselves  to  accept  them,  until  a  greater 
number  of  unmistakeable  instances  of  such  a  transition  (307) 
were  presented  to  us,  and  until  it  was  shown  how  such 
metamorphoses  could  take  place. 

According  to  these  explanations,  we  shall  have  to 
endeavour  to  examine  the  relation  of  the  various  sounds 
to  each  other, arranging  them  according  to  the  force  required 
for  their  articulation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  what 
sporadic  changes  of  sound  are  probable,  what  are  im- 
probable. It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  by  changes  we 
mean  only  such  as  take  place  without  any  influence  from 
juxtaposition,  which  is  evident  and  universally  recognized: 
that  e.  g.  the  change  from  y  into  x  before  r:  ax-to-g,  or 
before  6:  &%&  i.  e.  ax -6a,  is  here  left  quite  out  of  the 
question.  For  in  such  changes,  which  fall  under  the  head  430 
of  assimilation,  the  transition  of  the  weaker  sound  into 
the  stronger  is  unmistakeable.  In  the  same  way,  the  for- 
eign or  loan-words  of  each  language  are  entirely  excluded 
from  our  consideration  at  present    We  may  see  most  clearly 


*)  This  must  be  my  judgment  also  upon  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Savelsberg  (Ztschr.  XVI  54  ff.,  356  ff.  etc.)  to  prove  a  transition  of 
the  dental  sibilant  8  into  the  guttural  explosive  k.  Even  the  first 
step  in  this  endeavour  is  a  failure.  The  fact  that  Skt.  y  on  the  one 
hand  arises  from  an  Indog.  k,  on  the  other  hand  in  certain  cases 
from  an  *,  does  not  prove  in  the  least  the  kinship  of  k  and  s,  in- 
asmuch as  the  latter  change  only  rests  upon  the  substitution  of  one 
spirant  for  another.  Again  the  assumption  of  the  sound  sch  for  early 
periods  in  language,  to  serve  as  a  link  between  *  and  ky  is  altogether 
improbable.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  express  myself  here,  as  en- 
tirely opposed  to  an  old  friend  and  fellow  -  worker. 
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from  the  numerous  Greek  loan-words  in  Latin,  how  mucli 
wider  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  phonetic  relations 
of  such  words.  Loan-words  are  of  course  exposed  to  mani- 
fold transformations,  while  they  are  being  carried  like 
merchandise  from  one  nation  to  another.  In  such  cases 
we  have  only  to  deal  with  attempts  to  accommodate  the 
form  of  foreign  sounds,  which  often  cannot  be  exactly  re- 
produced, to  the  sounds  of  the  borrowers'  own  language. 
Hence,  for  example,  the  various  ways  of  reproducing  the 
Gr.  <p  among  the  Romans,  which  appears  sometimes  as  p 
(purpura),  sometimes  as  b  (Bruges),  sometimes  as  f  (forbca 
=  (poQPtf  Fest.  8.  v.).  We  have  further  the  adaptation  to 
the  native  vocabulary,  for  which  Forstemann  (Ztschr.  I 
ad  init.)  has  introduced  the  excellent  name  'popular  ety- 
mology' (Volksciymologie)  [Cp.  Max  Miiller  Lectures  II. 
367 — 8,  529 — 533 J.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Lat.  cdduceus, 
as  was  conjectured  long  ago  (Vossius  Etym.  s.  v.)  is  really 
only  a  Latinisation  of  Dor.  xa^vxiov  (Att.  xtjqvxslov),  and 
probably  in  spite  of  the  length  of  the  d  we  may  recognize 
an  assimilation  to  cado,  cad&cus.  But  it  would  be  very 
incorrect,  to  regard  the  transition  from  r  to  d  as  admissible 
generally,  i.  e.  even  in  native  and  inherited  words.  In 
Greek  the  number  of  words,  that  may  be  shown  to  have 
been  borrowed,  cannot  be  great.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
these,  many  phonetic  transitions  occur,  which  we  could 
not  allow  for  the  inherited  stores  of  the  language.  Benfey 
II  88  compares  the  Gr.  TtdvfrrjQ  with  the  Skt.  pundarika-s: 
this  is  perhaps  the  single  instance  in  which  Gr.  #  corresponds 
to  a  d  of  the  Indians,  and  the  assimilation  to  the  Gr.  ibjp 
is  uninistakeable.  Bopp  (GL),  Benfey  II  65  and,  following 
them,  Christ  (Lautlehre  p.  14)  compare  fid(Savo-g  with  the 
Skt.  pdshdnu-s,  stone:  this  word  too  may  be  regarded  with 
(808) Benfey  as  only  a  borrowed  word,  but  I  do  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  for  the 
lapis  Lydius  from  the  Indians,  or  whether  both  these  nations 
received  it  from  a  third:  for  in  Sanskrit  too  the  word  is 
quite  isolated.    Benfey  compares  Hebr.  bdahan  land  of  basalt. 
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Hence  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  quote  this  comparison 
in  order  to  prove  /J  equivalent  to  Skt.  p. 

If,  after  thus  defining  the  limits  of  our  sphere,  we 
review  the  individual  sounds  according  to  their  proportionate 
strength,  the  vowels  offer  the  least  difficulty.  For  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  a,  the  strongest  of  the  vowels, 
requires  the  greatest  force  of  articulation,  and  that  u  and 
i  stand  by  its  side  as  weaker  sounds  (cp.  Bopp  Vergl. 
Gr.  I2  13  etc.).  We  must  therefore  absolutely  reject  the  431 
transition  of  u  or  i  into  a,  —  and  indeed  hardly  any  one 
could  have  supposed  this  to  take  place;  —  but  conversely 
we  must  hold  the  change  of  a  into  n  or  i  as  in  itself 
probable;  and  hence  in  Latin  and  German  too  we  find  in- 
numerable instances  of  a  u  or  an  i  by  the  side  of  an 
original  a.  In  the  case  of  Latin  indeed  this  transition  does 
not  seem  to  be  direct,  but  to  have  come  in  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  o  and  c,  so  that  e.  g.  we  may  assume 
with  certainty  between  Skt.  dana-m  and  Lat.  ddnu-m  the 
form  ddno-tn,  and  with  great  probability  between  the  ne- 
gative particle  which  in  Skt.  Gk.  and  Osc.  takes  the  form 
an,  and  Lai  in  the  intermediate  form  en.  For  the  Italian 
languages  we  may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  Corssen  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  ' Pronunciation  etc.  of  Latin'  Vol.  II.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  Teutonic  languages  it  is  precisely  the  oldest 
form,  the  Gothic,  which  shows  the  most  commonly  i  and 
u  in  the  place  of  an  a,  e.  g.  in  is-t  =  Skt.  as-ti,  Gr. 
iu-ti,  Lat.  es-ty  and  in  the  negative  tew-,  where  the  vowels 
have  remained  to  the  present  day,  in  German  as  in  Eng- 
lish. Hitherto  no  intermediate  stages  have  here  been  de- 
monstrated; on  the  contrary  the  e  of  the  Old  High  German, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  c,  is  derived 
from  i}  and  the  corresponding  o  from  u,  by  'breaking'  [i.e.  by 
the  influence  of  a  contiguous  consonant].  But  from  my  investi- 
gation of  the  splitting  of  the  A -sound  (Sitzungsberichte  der 
k.  s.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1864  p.  9  ff.),  the  results  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  pp.  53  and  88,  it  seems  to  me 
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probable  that  the  Old  High  German  has  rather  preserved  in 
these  eases  the  older  sound,  so  that  this  branch  of  the  Teu- 
tonic family,  though  only  known  to  us  at  a  later  date,  still 
gives  us  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  representation  of  an 

(899)  older  condition  of  the  language,  than  the  Gothic.  I  will  not 
here  enter  into  the  analogous  phenomena  in  Slavonic  and 
Lithuanian.  But  even  in  Sanskrit  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  the  softer  vowels  in  the  place  of  an  older 
a,  and  that  even  in  stems,  which  have  elsewhere,  and 
partially  in  kindred  formations  of  Sanskrit  itself,  retained 
their  a;  especially  in  the  st.  pi- tar  nom.  pi-id  (No.  348)  = 
ita-xeQ  nom.  jra-njp,  Lat.  pa-ter,  Goth,  fa-dar;  hir-ana-m 
gold  (No.  202)  by  the  side  of  Zd.  zar-cmya;  sthi-ti-s  = 
Gr.  Grd-ot-g  for  sta-ti-s  (No.  216);  nig-d  night  by  the 
side  of  wafc-to-m,   Goth.  naJU-s,   Lith.  nak-ti-s   (No.  94); 

432 puras  =  Gr.  naQog  (No.  347);  rt.  gudh  purify  =  Gr.  xafr 
in  xafr-ago-g  (No.  26),  while  the  Slaves  replace  the  a  of 
this  root  by  i:  Ch.  SI.  cis-tu  clean.  Sanskrit  grammar  ex- 
plains these  weakenings  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the 
accent;  this  cannot  however  be  made  entirely  and  solely 
responsible  for  them,  for  the  a  remained  unaltered  in  Greek 
in  natrJQ,  though  unaccented,  and  it  was  only  in  Sanskrit 
that  it  underwent  the  degradation  just  mentioned.  We  see 
in  Skt.  to  a  yet  more  extensive  degree  a  long  d  degraded 
under  similar  conditions  into  a  long  i,  a  phenomenon, 
which  is  very  surprising,  and  whicli  certainly  deserves  a 
thorough  discussion.  Greek  is  entirely  free  from  this  seri- 
ous mutilation  of  the  original  form.  In  our  tables  on  p.  128, 
[Vol.  I  158]  even  v  and  v  could  not  be  placed  among  the 
regular  representatives  of  an  original  a.  After  the  original 
a  had  at  an  early  period  split  into  a  e  o,  the  majority  of 
the  Greek  dialects  remained  at  this  stage,  while  the  Aeolic 
dialect,  and,  apparently  at  a  much  later  period,  the  Italic 
languages,  went  one  step  further,  frequently  weakening  r 
and  o  into  i  and  a.  In  this  respect,  therefore  the  vowel- 
system  of  Greek  is  on  the  whole  older  than  that  of  Latin, 
though  this  has  on  the   other  hand  preserved  much  in  its 
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consonant -system  more  faithfully  from  the  primitive  time 
than  Greek  has.  The  splitting  of  the  a  into  the  triple 
chord  cannot  occupy  us  further  here,  as  we  are  proceeding 
to  the  irregular  substitution  of  sounds.  It  can  only  be 
understood  from  the  particular  conditions  of  the  individual  (400) 
words,  and  hence  it  falls  within  the  sphere  of  specifically 
Greek  phonetics,  which  is  foreign  to  these  investigations. 
We  here  regard  etymology  as  the  science  of  the  discovery 
of  the  origin  of  words.  The  etymologist  may  expect  for 
every  Greek  a,  e,  o  an  original  a,  for  a,  17,  a  an  d.  That 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  position.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  a  definite  law  for  the  splitting  of  the  a.  Even  Christ 
in  his  Lautlehre  p.  13  ff.  —  though  on  the  whole  I  quite 
agree  with  his  treatment  of  particular  cases*)  —  has  not 
been  able  to  point  to  any  such.  But  with  regard  to  the 
proportionate  difficulty  of  the  three  regular  a-  sounds,  the 
series  a,  0,  e  is  certainly  in  its  right  order.  From  this  43.3 
order  we  can  also  explain  the  fact  that  not  uncommonly 
«,  sometimes  o,  and  most  rarely  £  corresponds  irregularly 
to  an  original  long  d.  For  a  in  the  place  of  d  Christ 
justly  quotes  the  numerous  feminines  with  a  in  the  nom.,  av7 
am  in  the  ace,  the  nominatives  of  masculines  {Initoxa)  and 
the  a  of  neuter  plurals.  In  all  three  cases  the  phenomenon 
is  common  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians.  Further  the 
shortened  stem- syllables  in  ayog  =  Skt.  cujas  (No.  11G), 
futixv  —  Skt.  vdstu  (No.  206)  belong  here.  We  have  0 
corresponding  to  an  a  of  the  Skt.  in  the  parallel  words 
yow  =  Skt.  gdnuy  Lat.  genu  (No.  137),  Soqv  =  Skt.  dam 
(No.   275),   and    in  numerous    verbal    and    nominal    forms, 


*)  It  cannot  however  be  proved  that  a  has  been  preserved  wher- 
ever the  full  meaning  attached  to  it  was  retained  in  all  its  force. 
The  only  instance  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  view,  the  a 
privativum,  is  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  n  originally  belong- 
ing to  it:  and  therefore  should  have  been  added  to  the  instances  on 
p.  15.  The  meaning  of  the  stem -syllables  in  verbs,  and  verbal  nouns 
does  not  hinder  the  change  either  into  t  {cpsqco,  fyw),  or  iiito  o 
(qpoftvf,  doaig),  and  yet  this  is  certainly  an  important  meaning. 
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which,  while  the  root  has  £,  show  o  in  just  those  forms 
in  which  elsewhere  a  lengthening  appears:  yi-yov-cc  = 
ga-gan-a,  qpo'po-g  =  bhdra-s  (No.  411).  We  touched  upon 
these  phenomena  on  p.  54.  It  is  true  that  €  also  corre- 
sponds sometimes  to  a  Skt.  d;  but  where  this  is  the  case, 
there  are  usually  doubts  whether  the  length  of  the  vowel 
was  original.  For  instance,  as  we  find  contrasted  with 
the  Skt.  participial  suffix  -m&na-s,  not  only  -pevo-g  in 
Greek,  but  also  -minu-s  in  Latin,  and  in  both  languages 
the  still  shorter  -pvo-g,  -mnu-s  (fied-L-fivo-g,  piQ-i-pva, 
al-u-mnu-s,  col-u-nwa),  we  are  not  disinclined  to  regard 
the  length   of  the  d  as   distinctively  Indian.     This  is  also 

*  to  be  assumed  in  cases,  in  which  the  Indian  grammarians 
ascribe  a  long  vowel  to  their  roots;  dhd,  da,  while  as  we 

(ion  saw  on  p.  4G  a  truer  view  starts  with  shorter  roots.  &£- 
to-g  is  therefore  parallel  to  Skt.  hi-ta-s  (for  dha-ta-s), 
fti-pa  probably  belongs  to  an  older  stage  than  Skt.  dhd-man. 
When  we  pass  on  to  the  consonants,  we  have  first 
to  take  into  consideration  the  relation  of  the  two  main 
classes  of  consonants  to  one  another.  How  are  the  ex- 
plosive or  momentary  consonants  related  to  the  fricative 
or  continuous  sounds?  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as 
though  the  latter  class  were  the  stronger,  inasmuch  as  we 
hear  a  stronger  sound,  when  a  r  is  vigorously  rolled,  or 
an  s  is  thoroughly  hissed  on  the  teeth,  than  in  the  case 
of  t  or  d.  But  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  sound  which 
reaches  the  ear,  with  which  an  investigation  is  concerned, 
but  the  force  of  articulation.  The  explosive  sounds,  called 
in  the  older  terminology  mutes,  are  produced,  physiologists 
tell  us,  by  causing  an  obstruction  at  a  certain  place  in 
the  mouth,  and  then  letting  the  breath  pour  out  at  one 
moment  (Briicke  Grundzuge  d.  Phys.  u.  Syst.  der  Sprach- 
laute  p.  30);   while  the  fricative  or  continuous  sounds  on 

434  the  other  hand  are  produced,  when  at  a  certain  place  in 
the  organs  of  speech  there  is  merely  a  'narrowing'  caused, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  b^eaxh,  as  it  streams  out, 
presses  through  or  rtd>s}  and  thus  produces   a  continuous 
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sound.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  which  class  of  consonants 
requires  the  more  energy:  of  course  it  is  the  former,  in- 
asmuch as  obstruction  is  an  action  of  greater  force  than 
narrowing.  We  shall  therefore  be  inclined,  in  cases  where 
two  sounds  appear  to  correspond  etymologically,  to  ascribe 
the  priority  universally  to  the  explosive  sound  over  the 
continuous  sound,  and  to  explain  the  transition  of  the 
former  into  the  latter  as  an  enfeebling  of  articulation, 
which  gradually  came  in.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this  view 
that  the  changes  of  t  into  s  —  Indog.  and  Lat.  tu,  Dor. 
rv,  common  Greek  tfv,  of  d  into  /  —  Gr.  SdxQv,  0.  Lat. 
davruma  (No.  10),  later  lacrumay  of  d  into  r  —  Lat.  ar~ 
vorsum  for  ad-vorsum,  of  b  into  v  —  Ital.  avere  =  Lat. 
Jiabere,  of  c  =  k  into  a  sibilant  —  centum  =  kentum,  Fr. 
cent,  of  g  into  j  (y)  —  Geist  in  Berlin  pronounced  Jeist  (Ycist) 
—  always  in  this  direction,  not  in  the  reverse  order,  are 
universally  recognized,  and  may  be  established  by  countless 
examples  from  periods  of  languages,  which  may  be  known 
historically  with  completeness.  But  to  these  also  belong  a 
number  of  other  changes,  which  are  in  part  yet  stranger, 
and  which  have  to  be  explained  by  means  of  intermediate 
steps.  For  instance,  there  is  the  transition  from  k  to  c}  ex- 
tremely common  in  Sanskrit.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
pronunciation  of  this  palatal  spirant  (cp.  p.  27),  in  any  case 
there  was  in  place  of  the  obstruction  at  the  back  of  the 
palate  a  narrowing,  in  consequence  of  which  a  palatal 
fricative  sound  was  heard  instead  of  the  older  explosive 
sound.  But  if  the  Slavonic  languages  go  one  step  further, (402) 
replacing  the  primitive  k  by  the  dental  s,  this  change  too 
finds  its  place  here:  hence  e.  g.  that  of  the  Indog.  dakan, 
Skt.  demean  into  Ch.  SI.  desctt  (No.  12),  towards  which  wc 
have  perhaps  the  intermediate  stage  retained  in  the  Litli. 
deszimtis,  for  the  sz  here  sounds  like  the  German  sch  |Eng. 
sh\f  and  is  therefore  related  to  the  original  k  just  as  the 
initial  sound  of  the  Fr.  clieval  is  to  that  of  the  Lat.  ra- 
balhis.  The  replacement  of  the  Old  Greek  aspirates  kh, 
th,  ph  by  the  Modern  Greek  spirants  ^,  &  (=  Eng.  th),  q> 

CuRTiL'd,  Etymology.   II.  .*) 
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(=  f)y  and  the  change  from  the  soft  aspirates  git  and  bh, 
which  can  still  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  earliest 
Italian  period,  into  the  Italian  spirants  h  and  /'  belonged 
to  the  same  category  (p.  422).  It  is  only  by  intermediate 
stages  that  similarly  in  the  Romance  languages  v  developes 
out  of  p  (intermediate  stage  b)  —  Fr.  savoir  =  sapa'e  — 
in  the  Slavo-  Lithuanian,  z  and  z  out  of  g  —  Ch.  SI.  zna- 
ti}  Lith.  zin-au,  Indog.  rt.  gna  recognize  (No.  135),  the 
lispingly  pronounced  8  in  modern  Greek,  e.  g.  8(v  = 
ovdsv  —  and  d  in  Danish,  e.  g.  in  the  name  Madvig  — 
from  the  full  medial.  The  law  of  'weathering '  is  preserved 
435  with  especial  clearness  in  all  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  place  of  forcible  sounds  breaking  out  at  one  and  the 
same  instant,  we  have  those  fricative  sounds,  which,  just 
because  it  is  less  necessary  to  pronounce  them  at  a  particular 
point  in  the  mouth,  can  be  so  much  the  more  easily  shifted 
further.  But  if  we  are  thus  justified  in  expecting  as  a 
rule  only  the  transition  from  explosive  to  fricative  sounds, 
and  not  the  reverse,  we  may  at  the  same  time  point  out 
here,  that  there  are  important  exceptions.  One  of  the 
most  widely -extended  and  important  is  the  change  of  an 
original  v  into  g,  which  we  find  in  Greek  dialects,  and 
still  more  plainly  in  the  Romance  languages  (Ital.  golpe  = 
vulpes).  But  we  shall  soon  explain  more  in  detail,  how 
this  phonetic  change  is  not  immediate,  but  is  brought  ab- 
out by  a  prefixed  parasitic  gy  and  thus  through  the  inter- 
medial step  gv.  If  any  one  chose  to  compare  the  Homeric 
particle  of  comparison  qpif  immediately  with  the  stem  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun  fe,  he  might  easily  be  brought  to 
assume  a  direct  transition  from  J1  into  9,  as  Pott  does, 
who  compares  (prj  with  the  Skt.  va,  or  (II1  318).  But  the 
reflexive  stem  fa  had  originally  the  form  ofe.  The  hard 
sibilant  probably  did  not  agree  well  with  the  soft  labial 
spirant.  Either  it  hardened  the  f  by  assimilating  influence 
into  the  aspirate  9;  thus  arose  the  stem  0<pe  in  Ocpelg, 
Ofpt'rtQog,  or  it  gave  way  before  the  £,  which,  later  on, 
being  left  defenceless,  was  weakened  into  the  mere  breath- 
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ing:  J1  By  L  But  as  an  initial  0,  when  followed  by  other 
consonants,  always  easily  falls  away,  especially  in  the 
Laconian  dialect:  (pc  =  6<pl,  <paiQidduv  =  OfpaiQi^stv^os) 
(Ahrens  Dor.  109),  6(ps  might  thus  also  become  <ps,  and 
the  Homeric  qpiy  might  come  from  0<prj,  identical  with  the 
Goth,  sve,  as  (cp.  No.  601).  Hence  here  too  the  origination 
of  the  more  forcible  sound  from  the  weaker  is  explained 
by  the  influence  of  juxtaposition,  just  as  in  Persian  the 
compound  sound  gv  becomes  cp:  Zd.  %p&  =  Skt.  £vd  (St. 
rvan  for  hvan  No.  84).  And  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  change  of  a  /  into  ft  before  q,  which  is  common  in 
the  Aeolism  of  Lesbos:  ($Qrj-tG>Q  for  £qj]-x(oq  (No.  493)- 
Here  the  dissimilating  influence  of  the  following  liquid 
brings  about  the  strengthening  of  the  soft  spirant,  just  as 
elsewhere  the  contiguous  vowel  caused  a  similar  effect. 
For  the  aversion  of  the  Romans  to  the  compound  sound 
t'M  produced  from  the  stem  ferv  fcrb-ni,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  similar  influence  of  a  Gr.  o  which  produced  from 
the  Graeco-Italic  stem  vol  (Lat.  vol-o)  the  Greek  /3oA 
(/fovAoftat).  All  this  has  only  been  mentioned  here  in 
order  to  set  aside  hasty  objections,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  further  investigations.  For  it  is  just  as  important, 
in  the  sphere  of  sporadic  changes,  with  which  we  are  now43G 
dealing,  to  establish  their  main  direction,  as  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  exceptions; 
although  we  must  require  for  these  the  evidence  of  special 
occasions  and  indubitable  analogies,  if  we  are  not  to  reject 
them.  The  task  of  the  student  of  language  in  such  questions 
is  like  that  of  the  geographer.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
discovered  the  general  direction  of  a  current  in  the  sea; 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  out  in  its  deviations,  which 
are  produced  by  special  causes,  such  as  shiftings,  back- 
eddies  and  the  like.  But  such  deviations  do  not  contradict, 
they  rather  confirm  the  existence  of  this  main  direction. 
We  must,  however,  in  investigations  of  this  kind  avoid 
also  the  opposite  error,  that  of  admitting  too  readily 
changes    which    follow   the    general    direction.     Languages 
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arc  inclined  indeed  to  weakenings,  but  it  does  not  follow 
by  any  means  that  they  are  always  sinking  into  them: 
with  all  their  changeableness,  there  is  a  great  persistency 
shown  in  the  history  of  languages.  Hence  nothing  would 
be  more  perverse  than  to  suppose  that  changes  correspond- 
ing to  the  fundamental  direction  are  to  a  certain  extent 
to  be  expected  everywhere,  or  that  there  k  an  unsteady 
fluctuation  of  such  a  nature  that  occasionally  the  stronger 
sound  may,  in  some  ramification  or  other  of  a  root,  change 
into  the  weaker.  In  this  respect  every  language  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unbroken  whole  throughout,  and  even  changes 
whicli  are  in  themselves  not  improbable  can  only  be  proved 
to  be  facts  by  the  evidence  of  undoubted  instances. 

(404)  After  this   digression   we   return  to    the  several    con- 

sonants. We  had  determined  the  natural  relation  of  the 
explosive  to  the  fricative  sounds  to  be  this,  that  the  former 
are  inclined  to  pass  into  the  latter,  but  not  the  latter  into 
the  former.  But  how  is  it  with  the  several  subdivisions 
within  these  two  classes?  As  to  the  explosives,  it  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole  as  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
tenuis  is  stronger  than  the  medial.  For  though  physio- 
logists regard  the  distinction  between  the  tenuis  and  the 
medial  as  consisting  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
accompanied  by  that  phonetic  element  which  they  call 
1  voice',  still  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  obstruction 
formed  for  Jc  is  a  firmer  one  than  that  formed  for  g,  and 
so  with  the  rest;  and  thus  the  popular  names  'hard'  and 
'soft'  receive  their  justification,  while  the  appellations 
'tenuis'  and  'medial'  rest  upon  a  fashion  of  regarding  the 
relations  of  the  breathings,  which  could  have  had  signi- 
ficance only  for  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 
For  us,  and  in  all  probability  for  the  Greeks  of  the  classical 

437  period,  g  is  just  as  devoid  of  breathing  as  Jc,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  question  of  a  'medial'  between  k  and 
Jc h.  The  change  of  the  tenuis  into  the  medial,  whicli  we 
should  for  this  reason  expect,  is  thus  also  one  of  the  most 
incontestable  phenomena  of  language.    The  extent  to  which 
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it  is  to  be  admitted  in  Greek  will  become  apparent  here- 
after: but  we  may  here  point  out  some  certain  instances 
of  it,  as  for  example  the  derivation  of  aQrjy(o  from  rt. 
ApK,  &Xk  (No.  7),  that  of  trjy-avo-v  from  the  stem  of 
rrpca  (No.  231),  that  of  the  rt.  urf,  nfoya  by  the  side  of 
Skt.  mtf ,  Lat.  miscco  (No.  474).  The  same  change  is  familiar 
in  Latin  words  like  vi-ginti  by  the  side  of  the  Boeot.  £C- 
xari  (No.  16),  neg-lego  for  nee -lego,  publ-icu-s  compared 
with  Old  Lat.  popl-icu-s,  quadra-ginta  by  the  side  of 
qtiatttwr,  and  in  numerous  Romance  forms,  like  It.  lagrima 
=  lacritna,  Fr.  abeillc  =  apictda,  It.  lido  =  litns.  We 
must  not  however  overlook  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
cases  quoted  and  in  many  others  the  softening  takes  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  word,  and  is  undoubtedly  closely 
connected  with  the  influences  which  the  hard  explosive 
sound  experiences  from  the  surrounding  vowels,  nasals, 
and  liquids.  (Cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  53,  83,  P  77,  126,  207.) 
The  medial,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  statements  of 
physiologists,  it  contains  'voice',  is  from  this  very  reason 
nearer  to  these  sounds  than  the  tenuis.  Even  Sanskrit  has 
probably  not  remained  quite  free  from  these  influences. 
For  who  could  doubt,  that  ag-ra-m  point,  top,  is  connected 
with  the  rt.  aJc  and  all  its  ramifications,  quoted  by  us 
under  No.  2?*). 

The  relation  of  the  Greek  aspirate  to  the  correspond-  (405) 
ing  tenuis  is  at  first  sight  less  clear.  We  might  be  in- 
clined to  assume  a  %  equivalent  to  Jc  -\-  h  to  be  stronger 
than  h,  and  of  course  similarly  for  %•  as  compared  with  r, 
and  for  q>  as  compared  with  it.  But  Sanskrit  alone  is 
sufficient  to  warn  us  to  be  cautious.  Here,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  hard  aspirate  arises  often  in  a  time 
which  can   be  historically  demonstrated,    from    an  earlier 


*)  This  is  done  however  by  Johannes  Schmidt  in  his  careful  and 
valuable  essay  4The  root  AK  in  Indogermanic'  Weimar  1865  p.  4; 
he  connects  ag-ra-m  with  the  rt.  ag'  (No.  117),  and  explains  it  as 
4 the  driven'.  Possibly  he  is  thinking  here  of  a  twig  driven  or  pushed 
out,  a  shoot.    But  has  the  rt.  ag  this  meaning? 


\- 
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tenuis,  e.  g.  that  of  pra-tha-ma-s  the  first,  where  the 
suffix  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin  in-tu-mu-$,  op-tu- 
mu-s,  and  the  ta-ma-s  preserved  even  in  Sanskrit  in  many 
superlatives.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in  Greek  xetp-ah) 
by  Skt.  Jcap-dla-s  and  Lat.  cap-ut  (No.  54).  Hence  we 
shall  hereafter  discuss  the  aspiration  of  a  tenuis  as  a  pho- 
438netic  affection,  and  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  articula- 
tion betrays  itself  especially  in  the  exclusion  of  all  accom- 
panying sound,  the  true  view  of  this  process  will  be  to 
regard  the  addition  of  a  thick  breathing  after  the  tenuis 
as  a  more  incomplete,  less  pure  and  therefore  weaker  articula- 
tion. The  tenuis  cannot  have  been  universally  preserved 
quite  in  its  original  form,  any  more  than  the  a;  just  as 
the  a  by  a  weakening  of  the  organs  of  articulation  in  the 
direction  of  the  u  and  /  passes  into  o  and  e,  so  we  find 
sometimes  as  an  attendant  on  the  tenuis  that  breathing, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  has  analogies  in  other 
parasitic  sounds. 

But  there  are  changes  not  only  in  respect  of  quality 
and  degree,  but  also  in  respect  of  organ.  Now  is  it  possible 
to  prove  an  order  of  succession  also  for  the  organs,  as 
compared  with  each  other,  or  does  the  relation  of  the 
gutturals  to  the  labials  and  the  dentals  defy  any  such 
estimation  according  to  the  strength  of  articulation?  It 
was  certainly  not  by  accident  that  the  Indian  grammarians 
placed  the  consonants  in  the  order  in  which  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar still  arranges  them.  They  put  the  gutturals  first,  and 
after  them  the  remaining  explosive  and  nasal  sounds,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the  mouth,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  back  forwards 5  i.  e.  gutturals,  palatals, 
linguals,  dentals,  labials.  And  this  order  reappears  in  the 
class  of  the  semi- vowels ^  j  r  I  v,  and  in  the  sibilants: 
£  sh  s,  until  the  list  is  finally  closed  by  h,  which  is  to  a 
certain  extent  organless,  belonging  to  no  part  of  the  mouth 
(406)  in  particular.  This  order  of  the  organs  corresponds  to  the 
historical  succession,  in  which  the  sounds  proceed  from 
one  another,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  that  we  see  the  first 
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class  of  the  consonants,  the  gutturals,  passing  into  the 
following  classes,  but  not  vice  versa.  Of  course  we  do  not 
assert  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of  language 
there  were  only  gutturals,  and  then  by  the  side  of  them 
dentals,  it  may  be,  and  so  on.  The  question  of  priority, 
so  stated,  is  absurd:  nothing  induces  us  to  assume  that 
at  any  time  any  one  of  the  three  main  parts  of  the  niouth, 
at  which  the  gutturals,  dentals  and  labials  are  produced, 
was  ever  entirely  unused.  It  is  surprising  that  even  a 
sober  and  cautious  scholar  like  Heyse,  in  his  System  der 
Sprachwissenschaft  (p.  117  if.)  takes  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  from  this  point  of  view  a  'list  of  the  order  of  the 
origination'  of  the  consonants  according  to  their  organs. 
But  we  may  certainly  venture  to  assert  that  the  gutturals, 
which  are  the  hardest  for  children  to  pronounce,  require 
the  greatest  force  of  articulation*),  and  therefore,  as  laxity 
and  ease  of  articulation  increase  in  the  course  of  the  history  439 
of  language,  pass  into  the  sounds  belonging  to  other 
organs,  but  rarely  if  ever  arise  out  of  tliem;  so  that  thus 
the  direction  of  the  change  of  the  organ  is  on  the  whole 
from  the  back  forwards.  The  greater  ease  with  which  den- 
tals are  pronounced  as  compared  with  the  sounds  of  the  other 
organs  may  be  recognized  sufficiently  from  the  fact  that  they 
occur  by  far  the  most  commonly  in  the  formal  elements  of 
language,  in  the  terminations  of  inflexion  and  word -build- 
ing, so  that  almost  the  only  groups  of  explosives  which  are 
found,  are  those  in  which  the  second  consonant  is  a  dental: 


*)  The  fact,  which  Max  Miiller  Lectures  II  164  quotes,  that  some 
Polynesian  languages  are  entirely  without  gutturals,  while  the  dentals 
are  found  everywhere,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  view.  —  The 
disinclination  of  the  Keltic  languages  to  the  p  is  remarkable.  Prof. 
Wimlisch  informs  me  that  no  word  has  yet  been  adduced,  in  which 
the  two  main  divisions  of  this  family  retained  in  common  the  Indo- 
germanic  p.  Gp.  Ebel  Beitr.  I  307,  Stokes  Ir.  Gloss.  13  and  above 
Nos.  366,  367b,  371,  214,  392,  393  etc.  This  does  not  however 
prevent  a  p  from  appearing  sometimes  in  the  British  branch  in  the 
place  of  an  Indog.  k,  —  as  is  shown  under  No.  624  ff*. 
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let,  gd,  pt,  bd  etc.,  and  the  order  is  never  reversed.  We  should 
also  notice  here  the  fact,  to  which  Pott  l2  211  calls  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  almost  only  dentals  and  labials  which  are 
found  in  the  prepositions  of  the  Indogermanic  languages.  Of 
course,  when  Pott  adds  the  remark,  that  these  seem  to  be 
the  'most  primitive'  sounds,  we  cannot  follow  him  in  this, 
nor  think  of  such  a  tiling  for  a  moment.  Are  we  really 
required  to  regard  the  pronominal  and  the  numerous  verbal 
roots  of  our  linguistic  stem,  which  contain  a  guttural,  as 
less  'primitive'.  Where  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  proof  of 
this?  I  rather  take  the  circumstance  adduced  to  mean 
that  the  dentals  and  the  labials  were  of  less  importance 
than  the  gutturals,  aud  were  therefore  better  adapted  for 
that  whole  class  of  words  of  lighter  stamp,  so  to  speak: 

(407) while  the  gutturals,  which  could  only  be  brought  out  by 
a  more  forcible  movement  of  the  heavier  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  which  furnished  more  resistance,  found  their  chief 
employment  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  vocabulary. 
This  fact  is  again  the  main  reason  why  the  dentals  and 
Labials  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  gutturals,  as 
Forstemann  Ztschr.  I  169,  II  37  shows  with  regard  to 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic.  But  the  gutturals  were 
in  many  ways  driven  out  of  the  sphere  which  was  origi- 
nally their  own,  and  replaced  by  their  front-rank  men. 
To  take  a  few  examples  out  of  many.  In  Sanskrit  many 
gutturals  pass  into  palatals,  with  regard  to  which  we  may 
refer  to  p.  26;  in  Greek  we  find,  in  the  same  place,  as  we 

440  shall  see  more  fully  below,  not  unfrequently  instead  of 
these,  labials:  Skt.  interrogative  stem  Jca,  Lat.  quo,  Gr. 
no  (only  in  New  Ion.  xo),  rt.  gd  go,  Gr.  0a;  more  rarely 
dentals:  Skt.  1dm,  Lat.  quid,  Gr.  xC.  The  original  dh  is 
not  uncommonly  replaced  by  f  in  the  Italian  languages, 
and  also  by  b  in  the  middle  of  Latin  words:  Skt.  madhjd 
(fern.),  Osc.  mefiu,  Skt.  rudhira-s,  Gr.  iQv&Qo-g,  Lat.  ruber, 
Umbr.  rufru  (No.  306),  a  phenomenon,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed more  in  detail  in  Ztschr.  II  334  f.,  a  partial  shift- 
ing from   the  dental  to  the  labial  organ,  and  thus  again 
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in   the    direction   forwards.      Cp.  Corssen  I2    148   ff.     The 
changes  of  the  Lat.  c  and  g  before  e  and  i  in  the  Romance 
languages   are  produced  in  such   a  way  that  the   guttural 
first  becomes  palatal ,  and  then  from  this  point  gets  shifted 
further    forwards    (Lepsius     Das    allgemeine    linguistische 
Alphabet   p.  39).     Precisely  the   same   course   is  found    in 
the  case   of  the  similar   changes  in   the  Lettic,    Slavonic, 
Teutonic  and  numerous  other  languages,  as  is  shown  most 
fully  by  Schleicher  *Zur  vergleichenden  Sprachengeschichte\ 
It  is   true   that   in   this    sphere  of  what   Schleicher   calls 
Zetacism,    to    which   we    shall    have    hereafter   to    return, 
movements  in   another    direction  are    not  wholly    wanting. 
There  is  especially  a  shifting,  from   the  influence  of  con- 
tiguous   sounds,   both    of  a   dental    and  occasionally  of  a 
labial    into   a   palatal    sibilant.     Indeed    in   some    dialects    ' 
under  particular  conditions  there  is  actually  a  change  from 
p  into  k9  as  in  the  dialect  of  Naples   under  the  influence 
of  an  I  which  has    been  softened  to  an  /,    e.  g.  chiano  = 
planus  (Wentrup  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  neapolit.  Mund- 
art  Wittenb.  1855  p.  11,  cp.  Diez  I  270)*).    But  cases  of 
this  kind  belong,  like  zetacism  generally,  to  the  sphere  of 
assimilation  in  the  wider  sense,  and  prove  absolutely  noth- 
ing  against   the    main    direction  which   we  have  asserted. 
The  transference  of  a  consonant  from  one  organ  to  another 
will,  as  a  rule,  generally  have   its  reason  in  such  special 
influences   of  assimilation    or    dissimilation.     Where   there 
is  such  an  essential  change   of  the  original  sound  we  can-(408) 
not  possibly  content  ourselves  with   the  assumption  of  de- 
generation  or   weathering,    and    hence    we   shall   have   to 
look  about  afterwards  for  adequate  explanations  of  Greek 
linguistic    processes    of    this    kind.      Here    all    that    was 
necessary    was   to    clear   the  way    for  our    subsequent   in- 


*i  An  isolated  change  from  p  to  fc  is  found  in  Irish:  secht  (No. 
Ml)  =  Skt.  aaptan,  and  also  in  borrowed  words:  corcur  =  purpura, 
clum  =  pluma. 
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vestigations    by    pointing   out    the    prevalent   direction   of 
phonetic  change*). 
441  If  we  now  proced  from  the  explosives  to  the  fricatives, 

we  shall  find  it  easiest  to  recognize  a  well-established  rule 
for  the  relation  of  the  nasals  to  each  other.  The  guttural 
nasal  is  a  rare  sound  in  all  Indo-  Germanic  languages.  It 
only  occurs  before  other  gutturals,  and  therefore  it  de- 
pends upon  these,  and  can  change  into  the  nasal  of  an- 
other organ  only  when  the  explosive  which  follows  it  also 
changes  its  organ.  Thus  the  n  in  the  Lat.  vineere  i.  e. 
vitikere  is  clearly  guttural:  in  the  Ital.  vineere  it  is  palatal, 
in  the  Provencal  vensser  (Diez  Gr.  I.  235)  it  is  dental. 
But  the  other  nasals  enjoy  greater  freedom.  It  is  certainly 
generally  the  rule  that,  where  m  and  n  correspond,  m  is 
the  older  sound:  and  this  is  especially  the  case  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  where  Greek  v  corresponds  to  the  very  frequent 
primitive  m:  86[io-v  =  Skt.  dama-m,  Lat.  domu-m.  We 
find  the  same  phenomenon  occasionally  in  German,  e.  g. 
Faden  for  the  older  fadam  (Grimm  Worterb.  s.  v.),  re- 
gularly in  Old  Prussian  (Bopp  die  Sprache  der  alten  Preussen 
p.  11),  and  in  two  languages,  which  are  still  more  closely 
related  to  Greek,  the  Albanian  and  the  Messapian  (G.  Stier 
Hieronymi  de  Rada  carmina  italo-albanica  Brunsv.  1856 
p.  56,  Bopp  lib.  das  Albanesische  p.  4,  Bulletino  dell'  Inst, 
arch.  1859  p.  215).  In  the  Romance  languages  this  change 
is  not  confined  to  the  end  of  a  word:  Fr.  rien  =  rem,  It. 
con  =  cum]  it  appears  sometimes  also  in  other  places: 
Fr.  nattc  =  mappa,  Wall,  furnice  =  formica  (Diez  I  199 
[Brachet,  Etymological  Dictionary  s.  v.  changer]).  The 
reverse  transition  also   occurs  in  these  languages,  though 


*)  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  dental  consonants  to  the 
labials,  it  is  hard  to  prove  any  definite  relation  of  priority  between 
these  classes.  Ludw.  Lange  Ztschr.  f.  d.  osterr.  Gyrnn.  1863  p.  299 
quotes  several  reasons  in  favour  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  labials, 
which  are  well  worth  considering.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  change 
of  the  dental  aspirate  into  the  labial  is,  as  we  shall  see  below,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied  away. 
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more  rarely:  Span,  mueso  for  nuestro  (I  203):  and  we  can 
hardly  deny  its  existence  altogether  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  language;  so  that  a  greater  mobility  must  be  generally 
ascribed  to  these  more  mutable  sounds.  Hence  it  seemed 
to  me  before  (p.  86)  that  we  might  admit  a  certain  waver- 
ing between  m  and  n,  the  clearest  instance  of  which  was 
the  Lith.  getn-u  nascor,  gim-ine  gens  by  the  side  of  the 
prevalent  root- form  y*v  (No.  128). 

With  regard  to  the  two  liquids  r  and  I  thus  much(409) 
is  certain,  that  greater  force  is  required  for  that  vibration 
of  the  tongue,  by  which  the  'trill'  r  is  produced,  than  for 
that  loose  position  of  the  same  organ,  in  -which  I  arises. 
Hence  the  priority  of  r  over  I  is  in  numberless  cases  a 
recognized  fact.  Sanskrit  very  often  preserves  the  more 
forcible  sound  in  words,  where  the  European  languages 
prefer  the  softer  I  (Lottner  Ztschr.  VII  19  [Fick  Indo-442 
germanen  Europas,  pp.  201 — -261]),  as  e.  g.  in  rt.  ruk'  = 
Gr.  kvx,  Lat.  luc  (No.  88),  rt.  bhrdg'  =  Gr.  (ptey,  Lat. 
flag,  fulg  (No.  161).  For  the  same  reason  r  is  a  much 
more  common  sound  in  Sanskrit  than  I,  and  is  proportionally 
more  frequent  than  it  is  in  the  two  classical  languages 
(Forstemann  Ztschr.  II  39).  The  relation  is  less  firmly 
established  in  modern  languages.  A  Romance  I  often  appears 
in  the  place  of  a  Latin  r,  e.  g.  It.  pcllcgrino  =  pertyrinus, 
T'tvoli  =  Tibur]  but  it  is  hardly  less  common  to  find  r 
in  the  place  of  I:  It.  rossignuolo  =  lusciniolus,  Fr.  apotrc 
=  apostolus  (Diez  I  189,  207).  For  a  later  stage  in  lan- 
guage, therefore,  r  and  I  are  almost  equivalent,  and  the 
choice  between  the  two  often  depends  upon  the  influences 
of  contiguous  sounds:  while,  for  an  earlier  stage,  it  is 
certain  that  r  is  the  older  sound.  We  are  not  however 
justified,  as  was  noticed  on  p.  86,  and  as  will  be  seen 
still  more  clearly  from  the  more  careful  examination  of 
the  Greek  sounds,  in  denying  wholly  to  the  period  before 
the  separation  of  languages  the  sound  I. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  genetic  relation 
of  the  spirants,  one  to  another.    May  we  assume  a  transi- 
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tion  of  the  sounds  j  svh  into  each  other;  and  if  so,  how? 
It  is  certain  that  of  these  sounds  the  weakest  is  h,  in 
those  languages  that  is  in  which  this  character  denotes  the 
mere  breathing,  becoming  fricative  at  no  part  of  the  mouth, 
aud  being  thus  the  minimum  of  sound  which  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  language.  Hence  of  the  Indo- Germanic  j  s  v 
there  is  often  nothing  left  in  Greek  but  the  spiritus  asper 
(No.  606—608,  598—605,  565,  566).  The  sibilation  of 
a  j  plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  zetacism. 
But  it  is  only  the  soft  sibilant,  denoted  in  French  as  in 
the  Slavonic  languages  by  z,  which  we  can  expect  to  find 
in  the  place  of  j:  this  letter  hardly  ever  passes  directly 
into  the  sharp,  hard  s.  It  would  be  still  more  unlikely 
that  j  should  pass  into  v*);  and  we  should  have  to  regard 
the  appearance  of  a  Greek  J1  in  places,  where  we  may 
presume    an   older  j   (xkaGCafo,   fori  on   inscriptions,    cp. 

(4io)  p.  398),  as  such  a  transition.  But  as  adequate  analogies 
can  hardly  be  found  for  this**),  it  will  be  safer  to  as- 
sume instead  of  a  phonetic  confusion,  one  which  is  merely 
graphic,  i.  e.  an  unsatisfactory  and  clumsy  way  of  writing 

443  the  j9  which  was  still  retained  dialectically,  but  which 
could  not  be  expressed  by  any  character  in  use.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  entirely  improbable, 
even  a  priori,  is  the  change  of  an  s  or  a  spiritus  asper 
into  £7  as  has  been  assumed  again  by  Christ  (p.  174). 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Hellenic  language,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  onwards,  the  digamma  is  found 
to  be  disappearing.  How  can  we  conceive  of  it  taking  the 
place  of  sounds  so  common  as  s  and  the  spiritus  asper? 
But  finally,  the  various  classes  of  the  fricatives  have 
their  points  of  mutual   contact.     Thus  there  is  an  inter- 


*)  The    reverse   change   from   v   into  j   occurs   in  Wallachian: 
jinu  =  vinum  (Diez  I  350). 

**)  I  cannot  he  satisfied  even  by  what  Usener  collects,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1865  p.  233  note.  For  after  all  it  is  merely  a  conjecture 
that  (oftd  tribus  (cp.  p.  206)  is  from  vas-jd.  How  easy  it  is  to  suppose 
that  some  other  root  occurs  here! 
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change  between  the  liquid  l7  and  that  one  of  the  nasals 
which  is  the  most  nearly  related  to  it,  i.  e.  n,  in  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  from  a  general  standpoint 
the  question  of  priority.  With  respect  to  Greek  in  no  in- 
considerable number  of  words  in  the  Doric  dialect  (Ahrens 
d.  dor.  110)  k  before  r  or  &  (Lacon.  a)  passes  into  v: 
tpCv-xaxo-g  =  (pikxaxog,  iv&etv  =  ik&etv,  a  phenomenon, 
which  we  may  safely  regard  as  a  rare  kind  of  assimilation, 
for  these  dental  explosives  come  nearer  to  the  dental  nasal 
than  to  I,  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  more  at  the 
edges  of  the  tongue.  For  the  reverse  transition  I  know  no 
certain  example  from  Greek,  except  the  form  kCxqo-v  for 
vCxqo-v,  recommended  by  the  Atticists  (cp.  Lobeck  Phryn. 
p.  305)  and  prevalent  in  Herodotus  [cp.  Biihr2  on  II  86].  But 
this  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebr.  neter  (Benf.  II  57).  The  iso- 
lated glosses  of  Hesych.  'Ekiitsvg'  6  Evutevg  Ttoxa^iog,  <pC- 
kafc'dQvg,  viog  'Hketot,  by  the  side  of  yivaxcc' Sqvv^  to 
which  W.  H.  Roscher  has  called  my  attention,  are  not 
clear  and  certain  enough  to  decide  anything.  Bugge  Ztschr. 
XX  43  and  Stud.  IV  335  has  advocated  a  more  extensive 
change  of  n  into  I.  He  considers  that  a  certain  instance  of 
this  is  supplied  by  kixvov  a  winnowing  fan,  with  its  by- 
form  vbtkov,  velxkov,  (for  which  we  have  the  authority  of 
Hesych.)  and  the  Lith.  neidti  to  toss  corn  in  a  winnow. 
The  form  akko-g,  which  generally  used  to  be  compared 
with  Ski  anja-Sj  was  taken  by  us  otherwise  (No.  524:  cp. 
Schleicher  Comp.3  218);  and  other  words  quoted  by  Christ 
p.  98  (cp.  Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  I  65)  are  partly  very  doubt- 
ful, partly,  e.  g.  ^ekketv  No.  46G,  explained  by  us  other- 
wise, and,  as  I  believe,  more  probably,  nksv^cov  by  the 
side  of  Ttvevfuov  (No.  370)  holds  an  exceptional  position,  be- 
cause we  have  to  do  with  the  letters  nv,  which  do  not  occur 
in  other  cases.  In  the  Romance  languages  there  is  abundant 
evidence  for  the  change  in  both  directions.  The  change  (4iij 
from  n  to  /  seems  somewhat  the  more  common,  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  tendency  to  dissimilation:  Ital.  Bologna 
=  BonotiUt,  vvleno  =  vrnenuni]  but  the  reverse  is  also  fully 
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established,  Proven^,  nanu/ta  blade  =  lamella  (Diez  I  203, 
444  190).  In  these  languages  the  sounds  r  I  n  are  generally 
the  most  mutable  of  all,  so  that  even  r  occasionally  takes 
the  place  of  n  (Span,  hombre  =  homincmj  Fr.  timbre  = 
tympanum),  though  the  converse  is  rare  (Diez  I  203,  208). 
On  the  whole,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  nasal 
a  stronger  articulation  than  to  the  liquid,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  more  closely  connected  than  the  latter  with  a  definite 
place  in  the  organ  of  speech,  while  the  liquid  I  is  the 
most  'gliding'  of  all  sounds.  However,  the  interchange 
between  a  nasal  and  a  liquid  does  not  come  into  con- 
sideration for  the  questions  which  we  have  here  to  discuss. 
It  is  true  that,  after  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  338,  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  not  without  doubt,  had  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  the  transition  from  n  to  r,  Benfey 
Ztschr.  VII  120,  and  especially  'Orient  and  Occident'  I  287, 
treated  the  sounds  n  and  r  as  if  they  were  as  good  as 
identical,  and  employed  this  assumption  to  derive  numerous 
suffixes  with  r  from  suffixes  with  n.  But  this  only  shows 
very  plainly  now  rotten  is  the  phonetic  foundation  which 
supports  the  theory  of  'theme -formation',  and  of  suffix- 
mutilation,  rejected  by  us  on  p.  76.  For  we  do  not  need 
such  a  transition  for  these  suffixes,  if  we  recognize  an 
original  variety;  and  in  stem -syllables  there  is  not  a 
single  instance,  in  which  the  change  of  n  into  r  may  be 
proved*). 


*)  Nothing  has  been  brought  forward  recently,  to  make  pro- 
bable this  phonetic  change ,  <5ften  as  it  has  been  defended.  Leo  Meyer 
Vgl.  Grr.  11  126  quotes  the  Romance  transition  from  n  into  r,  referred 
to  above.  But  according  to  Diez  this  is  common  only  in  the  case  of 
certain  groups  of  consonants,  which  like  en  (Fr.  diacre  =  diaconus), 
dn  (IjOtidrcs,  ordre)  would  be  otherwise  hardly  pronounceable,  and 
we  can  see  how  much  we  have  to  do  here  with  carelessly  articulated 
sounds,  from  the  fact  that  the  converse  change  also  occurs  (Wallach. 
suspina  =  suspirare).  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII  301  appeals  to  the  Swiss 
nienier  =  niematid  and  the  South  German  mer  =  man.  But  the  same 
explanation  applies  to  this  final  r,  which  has  but  a  weak  sound 
here,  and  this  would  at  any  rate  prove  nothing  for  a  letter  in  the 
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As  to  the  relation  of  the  sibilant  s  to  r,  we  must(4i2) 
ascribe  to  the  5  which  is  produced  by  placing  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  upper  row  of  teeth,  an  unqualified  pre- 
cedence over  the  trill.  It  is  therefore  a  recognized  fact  in 
the  history  of  language  that  where  there  is  a  change  be- 
tween s  and  r  the  priority  belongs  to  the  s  (Pott  I1  131, 
Diez  Vergl.  Gr.  I  222).  There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  445 
the  converse  transition  in  the  circle  of  the  Indo- Germanic 
languages.  The  'Zitterlaut'  [trill],  as  Briicke  calls  it,  can 
be  produced  at  different  places  in  the  mouth,  especially 
either  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  or  with  the  point  of  the 
tongue  on  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  We  may  probably  as- 
sume that  it  is  only  the  latter  sound,  described  by  Briicke 
p.  42,  which  can  originate  in  the  dental  sibilants,  inas- 
much as  it  closely  approximates  to  the  place  of  their  arti- 
culation. Hence  Corssen  I2  238  justly  deduces  from  the 
frequent  origination  of  a  Latin  r  from  an  earlier  s  the 
more  dental  pronunciation  of  the  former  sound,  and  lie 
properly  connects  with  this  the  change  from  d  to  r  in  the 
same  family  of  speech,  which  may  be  compared  with  re- 
spect to  the  place  of  articulation.  The  Teutonic  change 
of  these  sounds  may  be  compared  with  the  Italian.  Tn 
both  families  it  is  found  especially  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  between  two  vowels,  but  also  at  the  end.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  unknown  at  the  beginning. 

With  the  Greeks,  it  is  only  in  a  few  dialects  that  a 
passes  into  p,  and,  very  remarkably,  this  is  under  entirely 
different  conditions  from  those  present  in  the  Italian  lang- 


middle  of  a  word.  Sonne,  an  opponent  of  the  participial  theory , 
illumes  for  the  forma  of  the  3  plur.  act.  Zend  in  -are  a  derivation 
from  ars  =  ans,  ant  (Ztschr.  XII  288).  If  this  view  were  correct 
icp.  Spiegel  Beitr.  II  23,  Kuhn  IV  211),  though  this  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful,  after  the  remarks  of  Schleicher  (Comp. 8  p.  600),  this 
would  only  be  an  example  of  a  single  group  of  letters,  and  further 
one  derived  from  an  entirely  different  region  of  language.  We  are 
therefore  by  no  means  justified  in  assuming  such  a  change  for  the 
time  before  the  separation  of  languages,  to  which  we  cannot  at  all 
confidently  ascribe  such  lax  articulation. 
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uages,  i.  e.  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word:  tCq  =  rig 
(Laconian),  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word  never  between 
vowels,  but  only  before  consonants:  Elian  xoQ^irjrac  =  xotf- 
ftiJrcM  (cp.  car-men  for  cas-men  Corssen  Beitr.  406).  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  this  phenomenon  in  Greek  was 
especially  conditioned  by  the  influence  of  following  con- 
sonants. Unfortunately  we  have  not  sufficient  material  for 
a  more  exact  investigation.  Connected  with  this  suppo- 
sition is  the  remarkable  fact,  to  which  I  called  attention 
in  my  review  of  Ahrens  de  dial.  dor.  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Alterth. 
1844  p.  637,  that  in  the  Elian  decree  we  find  the  forms 
rotg  and  rotQ,  tig  and  tCq  occurring  side  by  side,  but  the 
forms  with  q  only  before  an  initial  consonant,  those  with 
g  only  before  an  initial  vowel,  or  at  the  close  of  a  section. 
Perhaps  we  may  explain  from  this  the  surprising  fact,  that 
no  grammarian  mentions  this  change  among  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Laconian  dialect,  while  it  is  spoken  of  as  Elian 
and  Eretrian,  and  yet  a  considerable  number  of  glosses  in 
Hesychius  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence  in  Laconia. 
The  great  majority  of  these  glosses,  pointed  out  by  Ahrens 

His) dor.  71  if.  show  the  q  at  the  end  of  a  word*).  We 
find  the  same  in  a  solitary  example  in  Aristophanes  (Lysistr. 

446  988  jtakeoQ  ya).  If  we  suppose  that  the  Laconians  changed 
g  into  q  only  when  final,  and  before  certain  initial  con- 
sonants, but  elsewhere  left  it  unaltered,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation on  the  one  hand  of  the  silence  of  the  grammar- 
ians, who  took  as  little  notice  '  of  such  a  change  as  of 
i[i  navxi,  iy  xcuqw  and  the  like,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  Hesychian  glosses,  which  may  have  been  extracted 
by  a  gloss -writer  from  Laconian  texts  without  noticing  or 
at  any  rate  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  context 
in  each  case.  Anyhow  this  "Ureek  change,  which  is  limited 
at  most  to  a  few  local   dialects  is  to  be  carefully  disting- 


*)  Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  X  206  proves  that  the  change  of  c  into 
q  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  not  at  all  Hurely  established  for  the 
Laconian  dialect. 
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uished  from  the  Italian:  it  finds  its  analogy  much  rather 
in  the  conditions  under  which  a  final  s  in  Sanskrit  passes 
into  r,  though  these  again  are  much  more  limited,  and 
differ  in  many  respects.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  difference  in  the  facts  points  to  different  natural  causes, 
and  hence  to  an  relation  between  0  and  q  entirely  different 
from  the  Italian:  indeed  we  cannot  find  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  approximation  of  the  q  to  S  in  Greek,  and  tlue 
breathing,  with  which  initial  q  was  written*),  essentially 
distinguishes  the  Greek  trill  from  the  Italian.  Perhaps  it 
is  probable  from  these  facts  that  the  Greek  p,  at  any  rate 
in  the  majority  of  dialects,  was  produced  further  back  in 
the  mouth,  a  view  to  which  Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  31  was 
also  led  by  his  investigations  'on  the  phonetic  develope- 
ments  connected  with  s\  But  in  any  case  we  may  distrust 
all  etymologies  of  ordinary  Greek  words,  which  are  based 
upon  this  change.,  a  point  upon  which  Pott  (Personen- 
namen  p.  29)  has  justly  again  laid  stress.  But  etymologies 
are  still  always  being  proposed,  resting  upon  this  assump- 
tion, and  indeed  the  converse  transition  from  q  to  a  is 
not  wholly  unheard  of.  On  this  rests  0.  Miiller  s  explana- 
tion of  IJakaGyoi  from  rt.  ttcX  and  &Qyo$,  but  although, 
apart  from  this,  the  J1  preserved  in  the  El.  faQyov,  Lacon.(4i4) 
ftsgyov  disproves  this  etymology  in  the  case  of  so  old  a 
word,  it  still  finds  supporters.  It  is  just  those  assumptions  447 
which  run  counter  to  a  sound  method,  that  seem  to  be 
always  exercising  afresh  an  irresistible  attraction  for  many 
scholars.     Nitimnr  in  retitum. 

The  other  changes  of  a  continous   sound  into  one  of 


*)  There  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  later  way  of  writing 
flu?  letters,  established  by  the  grammarians,  in  PHOFAIZI  on  the  old  in- 
scription of  Arniadas  of  Korkyra,  discussed  by  Ross,  Jahn's  Jahrb. 
Vol.  09  p.  544,  —  so  far  as  I  know  the  only  one.  It  is  true  that  here 
the  breathing  follows  ther,  after  the  Latin  fashion:  Rhodus.  Cp.  Franz 
Pelitzsch,  *  Possibility  of  aspiration  with  the  lingnal  r\  appendix 
to  his  essay  *  Physiology  and  Music  in  their  importance  for  (irannnar, 
especially  of  Hebrew'  Leipzig  1808. 
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another  class  are  reduced  to  the  sporadic  representation 
of  £  by  q  and  the  interchange  between  /  and  ft.  The 
first  substitution  is  limited  to  the  Cretan  dialect,  and  is 
indeed  really  established  by  only  one  certain  instance, 
i.  e.  tqb  Ce  KQTJreg  (Hesych.),  where  tqb  has  originated 
from  rfe  (Ahr.  d.  Dor.  51,  above  p.  80).  How  little 
authority  there  really  is  for  dedgoixcog,  which  is  commonly 
said  to  be  for  dedfoixoig,  may  be  seen  from  M.  Schmidt's 
Ilesy chius.  The  M.S.  has  dsdyoixcig*  Somas*).  I  con- 
jectured on  No.  572  that  the  curious  Qtyu  Gmotcu,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  by  the  side  of  lya  Glutccc  Kv7tQtoit 
was  to  be  traced  back  to  agiya,  afiya,  and  so  reconciled 
with  the  ordinary  Greek  Ciycc.  The  influence  of  a  dental 
in  juxtaposition  is  certainly  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
such  cases,  and  a  wider  conclusion  as  to  the  affinity  of 
the  sounds  /  and  q  must  not  be  based  upon  them.  Grass- 
mann  (Ztschr.  IX  8)  well  connects  the  change  of  the  J1 
into  q  with  the  transition  of  the  same  spirant  into  /, 
which  is  unmistakeable  in  some  Slavo- Lettish  words  (cp. 
above  No.  252).  Still  we  cannot  follow  him  in  assuming 
the  gradual  intermixture  of  an  r  with  v,  and  unpronounceable 


*)  The  view  of  the  same  scholar,  that  the  g  was  sometime*  in- 
serted in  the  Cretan  dialect,  as  in  Fr.  j;m7n>  =  pertUx  tDiez  I 
439)  cannot  be  considered  proved  by  the  few  and  (in  part)  extremely 
uncertain  glosses,  which  he  quotes  on  behalf  of  it  Ztschr.  XII 
214.  Among  these  one  is:  aTQtyatog  afigoxog,  i.  e.  a-rfyx-ro-c, 
in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  rg  again  corresponds  to  an 
lndo-Germ.  te,  for  on  No.  234  we  connected  tiyyut  with.  (ioth. 
thraha.  But  further  the  view  that  these  glosses  are  Cretan  is  bv 
no  means  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  i.Cp.  Kodiger 
Ztschr.  XVII  314.)  —  A  parasitic'  r,  springing  up  after  dentals, 
and  gradually  turning  them  into  Unguals  is  conjectured  also  by  .1. 
for  the  Indian  languages  ivOr.  u.  Occ.  Ill  383'  with  the  approval  of 
Iicnfey.  The  latter  'On  some  Plural -forms'  (iott,  1807  p.  15  actually 
makes  an  r  'hang  on'  (ansehicssai)  to  an  n,  probably  only  a  new 
and  not  very  gentle  way  of  saving  the  assumption  of  the  change 
of  an  n  into  r  mentioned  on  p.  444.  How  little  the  (Jrecks  at  any 
rate  liked  this  'hanging  on'  is  shown  by  civ-d-Q-og,  cp.  Fr.  centlre  = 
cwcrcm.    Hut  besides,  it  is  reallv  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  this. 
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roots  like  dhrran.    In  Latin,  some  examples  of  cv  changing 
into  cr  have  been  assumed  (Grassmann  1.3) 5  but  these  have 
in  part  been  otherwise  explained,  in  part  need  more  thorough  (4i5) 
investigation  after  what   Corssen  Beitr.  408    has  said    on 
the  other  side. 

The   relation  of  the  two  labial   consonants  ft   and  J1 448 
will    have    to   be    discussed    below.      It    would    hardly    be 
possible   to  establish   any  physical   reason  for  the  priority 
of  the  one  or  the  other  sound. 


A)  Sporadic  transformations  of  explosive  sounds. 

Now  that  we  have  been  led  by  the  preceding  consider- 
ations to  a  common  foundation  for  all  sporadic  transform- 
ations of  sound,  and  have  obtained  a  general  view  of  the 
direction  they  take,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  changes 
in  detail.  In  so  doing  we  naturally  start  writh  those  con- 
sonants which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  and 
significant  elements  of  language.  These  are  the  explosive 
sounds,  commonly  called  mutes.  Of  these  again  the  tenuis 
must  universally  rank  first  and  the  medial  and  aspirate 
follow. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  gutturals  are  of  all  this  class 
of  consonants  the  most  exposed  to  disfiguration.  We  have 
to  ascertain  then  the  extent  and  direction  of  their  sporadic 
transformations  in  Greek.  First  we  will  examine  the  change 
of  gutturals  into  labials,  which  may  be  aptly  called 
Labialism. 

1)  Labialism. 

One  of  the  earliest  observations  of  comparative  gram- 
mar was  to  the  effect  that  several  languages  frequently 
show  a  p  for  a  k  which  is  often  represented  in  Sanskrit  by 
£,  and  the  labial  media  b  for  a  g  and  its  Indian  represen- 
tative g.  The  fact  itself  is  however  not  enough;  we  must 
try  and  find  the  origin  of  a  phenomenon  at  first  sight  so 
surprising.     Lepsius  was,    as    far    as   I  know,   the  first  to 

4* 
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attempt  to  account  for  it.    In  his  „Sprachvergleichende  Ab- 
handlungen"   p.  99    he   arrives  at  p  by  the  intermediate 
steps  At,  kp.    But  kp,  as  Pott  has  already  objected  against 
Lepsius    (Ziihlmethode    p.   17G  n.),    is    a  harsh   group    of 
sounds,   and   moreover  never  occurs   in  any  simple  Indo- 
Germanic  word  at  all,  and  we  cannot  imagine  its  existence 
in  the  primitive  Indo- Germanic  tongue,   especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word.     But  as  we  see,  in  the  case  of  du, 
umbcllum,  and  bonus,  and  bis  springing  from  the  Old-Latin 
AWduelhim  and  Humus  and  the  assumeable  dttis,  lev  will  serve 
well  enough  as  the  intermediate  step  between  k  and  p.    For 
lev  is  to  p  as  du  is  to  6.     The  labial  spirant  v  affected  a 
preceding  k  or  g  in  such  a  way  that  these  letters  fled  from 
the  throat  to  the  lips,  but  on  becoming  pv  and  bv  they  ex- 
pelled the  spirants  themselves,  and  simple  p  and  b  were  left. 
We  find  a  striking  analogy  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  of  Italian 
in  which,  as  is  alleged  by  Stier  Ztschr.  XII  150,  and  Delius 
'Der  sardinische  Dialekt  des  13.  Jahrhunderts'  Bonn  1864, 
the  Lat.  quattuor  becomes  —  with   softening  of  the  tenuis 
to  the  medial  —  battor,  aqua  abba,  quinque  quimbe,  guardarc 
badarc,   and   lingua    limha.      Abundant   instances    of   other 
kinds  are  given  by  Ascoli,  whose  comprehensive  treatment 
of  labialism  Fonol.  p.  58  ff.  (Germ,  transl.  p.  49  ff.)  deserves 
the  greatest  consideration.     The  intermediate    step    above 
assumed  may  in  many  cases  be  actually  seen:  —  often  in 
Latin,    occasionally,    though  perhaps  not    in  its  integrity, 
in  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian.    To  start  with  the  latter  case, 
it  is  clear  that  inito-g  with  the  by -form  faxo-g  are  to  be 
compared  directly  with  cquo-s,   and  consequently  that  mt 
and  xx,  the  result  of  assimilation,   are  here  the  represen- 
tatives  of  At.     To  this  same  At  we  are   brought  by  the 
Skt.  a£~va~s  and  the  Lith.  fern,  asz-va  (mare  =  Skt.  a{va), 
so  that  akva-s  is  here    firmly  established  as  the  primary 
form.     Moreover  etymology  confirms  the  view  that  the  k 
was  primitive;   for  it  is  very  probable  that  the  rt.  of  the 
primitive  name  of  the  horse,  which  is  preserved  also  in 
the  Old -Sax.  rhu ,  is  ak  to  be  swift,  keen  (No.  2;  cp.  Pott 
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W.  I  525).  We  remain  true  then  to  our  method  of  using 
what  is  clear  to  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  not 
easily  discernible,  in  pronouncing  a  Gk.  it,  where  it  is 
confronted  by  an  older  k,  to  be  in  all  cases  the  product 
of  a  pre -Hellenic  hv.  The  circumstance  that  Latin  litis 
as  a  rule  preserved  this  group  of  sounds  in  the  form  of 
qu,  whereas  Umbrian  and  Oscan  as  well  as  Greek  in  the 
majority  of  its  dialects  adopt  the  labial,  inclines  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  hv  belongs  in  such  cases  to  the 
Graeco-Italic  period.  What  made  the  example  just  discussed 
so  important  was  the  fact  that  it  showed  us  the  existence 
of  the  hv  earlier  than  this  period,  und  that  we  there  re- 
cognized it  as  Indo- Germanic.  But  as  a  rule  for  this 
Graeco- Italic  hv  we  find  in  the  other  kindred  languages 
either  the  simple  k  or  such  sounds  as  we  are  warranted 
as  regarding  as  the  representatives  of  an  original  h.  When 
then  we  find  that  the  interrogative  stem  in  Skt.;  Lith., 
and  Slav,  is  ha,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the 
oldest  form  and  the  Graeco-Italic  kva,  kvo  along  with  their 
analogue  the  Teutonic  hva,  as  a  later  one.  It  was  witli  450 
this  view  that  I  discussed  this  question  thoroughly  Ztschr.  HI  (*n> 
p.  401  fl*.  I  there  called  attention  to  certain  cases  in  which, 
as  1  thought,  labialism  appeared  in  Sanskrit  as  well*). 
Subsequently  Grassmann  in  the  same  Ztschr.  IX  1  sub- 
mitted "the  connexion  of  the  mute  consonants  with  a 
following  v"  to  a  thorough  and  acute  investigation,  which 
has  led  him  among  other  things  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  hv  belongs  in  a  large  range  of  cases  to  the  Indo- 
(iermanic  period,  that  consequently  e.  g.  hva  and  not  ha 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  form  of  the  interrogative 
stem.  Especial  importance  attaches  in  this  investigation 
to  the  Skt.  palatal  U  which  corresponds  very  often  to  a 
Uraeco- Italic  hv.    This  1c  too  is  pronounced  by  Grassmann 

*»  Aufrecht  too  allows  for  Skt.  the  change  of  an  original  k 
to  p,  referring  on  Ujjvdladatta  p.  270  the  suffix  -apa  to  -oka.  Cp. 
Schleicher  Comp.8  p.  165.  Ascoli  ut  sup.  is  not  in  favour  of  labialism 
in  Sanskrit. 
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to  have  sprung  in  many  cases  from  lev,  but  all  the  same, 
phonetic  analogies  for  this  change  are  still  to  seek.  No 
doubt  the  Skt.  U  was  a  momentary  sound  whose  position 
was  shifted  from  the  back  to  the  middle  of  the  palate  (cp. 
llud.  v.  Raunier  '  Aspiration  und  Lautverschiebung'  p.  37). 
That  this  shifting  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  labial 
v  is  much  less  probable  than  that  it  took  place  owing  to 
the  influence  of  a  j.  The  latter  assumption  is  supported 
to  the  widest  extent  by  the  analogies  adduced  by  Schleicher 
in  his  'Zetacisinus'.  If  we  want  then  to  get  from  kv  to 
K  must  assume  a  change  from  lv  to  Jcj.  Although  at 
p.  442  we  met  with  a  Romance  instance  of  j  for  v,  such 
a  change  will  be  hard  to  establish  for  Greek  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  urged  in  its  behalf.  Even  Christ's  attempt 
(Lautl.  p.  112)  to  use  the  old  character  xotctccc  as  a  means 
of  connecting  the  Lat.  qu  with  the  Skt.  U  has  uo  found- 
ation of  fact  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  moreover  hard  to 
believe  that  the  original  Indo- Germanic  language  made 
such  extensive  use  of  the  harsh  At,  especially  at  the  end 
of  a  root.  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  roots  as  lakv  (loquor), 
miliv  (scquor),  still  less  such  combinations  as  ghv,  which 
Grassmann,  consistent  throughout,  would  have  us  accept. 
What  language  allows  such  conjunctions  of  sound?  Many 
linguistic  scholars  are  too  prone  to  allow  in  the  assumed 
primary  forms  conjunctions  of  consonants  which  arc  found 
in  no  living  language.  The  expedient  of  taking  the  separate 
sounds,  of  which  the  several  languages  show  here  one  and 
there  another,  and  adjudging  them  all  in  a  lump   to   the 

451  supposititious  primary  form  is  a  convenient  one,  but  its 
application  must  be  restricted.     If  we  regard   the  roots  of 

(4i8)  language  as  syllables  which  once  actually  existed,  which 
had  as  yet  been  subject  to  no  formative  process,  and  which 
represent  simple  ideas,  as  was  recommended  on  p.  47,  we 
shall  hardly  be  brought  to  admit  such  harsh  conglomer- 
ations of  sound.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  although 
Leo  Meyer  in  his  Vergl.  Gr.  I  29  falls  in  with  Grassinann's 
view,   and   Ascoli  assumes  a  similar  means    of  connexion 
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between  labialism  and  dentalisin,  I  hold  to  the  view  which 
has  long  commended  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most  probable 
one.  In  so  doing  I  am  supported  by  Corssen  P  G9  and 
DelbrQck  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  21.  Except  in  the  case 
just  adduced,  where  v  belongs  to  the  suffix,  I  hold  1c  to 
be  everywhere  the  original  sound.  Of  all  consonants  k  is 
the  hardest  to  pronounce;  the  most  decided  articulation  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  pure,  free,  that  is,  from  attendant 
sounds.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  the  most  frequently  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  involuntary  sounds;  and  of  these  the 
most  frequent  are  v,  —  an  echo  as  it  were  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth  —  and  j}  a  sound  which  travels  along 
the  palate.  These  phonetic  adjuncts  are  like  parasitic 
plants:  just  as  these  nestle  among  alien  foliage,  endanger 
its  growth  and  often  kill  it  quite  at  last,  so  the  above- 
mentioned  accompanying  sounds  wfork  a  host  of  changes 
in  the  sounds  on  to  which  they  have  growrn  and  often  end 
by  destroying  them  outright  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  call  them  parasitic  sounds  (cp.  above  p.  428).  In  this 
way  ky  owing  to  a  parasitic  v,  became  lev  and  then  often 
p,  and  again,  owing  to  a  parasitic  jf  became  kj,  Skt.  U  — 
(ach  as  it  was  pronounced  later  —  and  finally  now  and 
then  t\  just  so  g  became  gv7  then  often  b  (cp.  Corssen 
Beitr.  05).  It  is  remarkable,  as  Hugo  Weber  points  out 
(Etym.  Unters.  I  p.  3),  that  the  majority  of  instances  of 
Greek  labialism,  and  we  may  add,  dentalisin  too,  are  never 
found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  except  before  a  vowel,  and 
never  in  the  middle  of  a  word  except  at  the  end  of  roots 
which  are  originally  immediately  followed  by  a  vowel, 
that  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  assumed  kv,  gv,  kj,  gj  were 
easily  pronounceable.  Accordingly  there  will  be  no  need 
to  assume  sound -formations  like  kvr}  gvL  The  only  ex- 
ception is  0QE<pog  No.  G45,  in  which  ease  however  it  is 
not  a  far-fetched  assumption  that  it  arose  by  metathesis 
from  fi(Q<pog  (cp.  xgdrog  by  the  side  of  xaQtog).  On  the  other 
hand  the  recognition  of  this  view  casts  suspicion  a  priori 
on  many  more  venture-some  hypotheses;  e.  g.  that  combated 
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by   me  Ztschr.  Ill  415  as  to    the   comparison  of  nQaCCfo 
with    the    Skt.  Jcri.     As  wc   call  the  affection   by   the   lip 

452  spirants  labialism,  we  might  call  that  by  j  palatism,  but 
Schleicher  has  already  given  currency  to  the  name  zetacism 
for  the  latter  phenomenon.  Whatever  it  is  called,  the 
transformation  worked  by  zetacism  is  usually  brought  about 

(no) by  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  i~  or  e- sound,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  explosive  sounds  of  the  other  organs.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  spirant,  which  is  developed 
in  many  cases  from  the  following  sound,  attached  itself 
in  others  to  the  guttural  without  any  occasion  of  this 
sort.  We  have  instances,  especially  in  the  Slavo-Lithuanian 
languages  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirants  s  and  Lith. 
sz  out  of  an  older  Jc  in  both  of  these  two  ways:  without 
the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  sound  e.  g.  in  the  Ch.  SI. 
os-tru,  Lith.  (u>z~tru~s  sharp  from  the  rt.  al\  Kuhn  (Ztschr. 
XII  147)  has  collected  other  analogies  of  a  very  instructive 
nature  from  the  Jutic  dialect  of  Danish,  in  his  notice  of 
Varming's  treatise  on  this  dialect.  Here  we  find  a  j  forcing 
its  way  in  after  1c  f  g  and  h  in  accented  syllables:  kjcrlc 
church  (Germ.  Kirche),  hjalt  hold  (Germ,  halt),  in  other 
words  its  place  is  taken  before  an  o  by  a  w:  Jcicott  card 
(Karlr).  Here  then  we  see  the  parasitic  sounds  coming 
into  being  under  our  very  eyes  as  it  were.  This  should 
teach  us  not  to  assume  the  universal  existence  of  spirants 
which  can  be  so  easily  developed  from  the  preceding  con- 
sonants, for  that  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues.  Without  venturing  further  upon  the 
theory  of  this  change  of  sound,  on  which  the  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  speech  also  will  certainly  give  us,  upon 
a  more  extended  survey,  still  more  complete  explanations,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  cases  in  which  we  believe  we  can 
with  certainty  set  down  a  Greek  %  as  the  representative  of 
an  Indo- Germanic  Jc. 

a) 
A  Greek  tc  corresponds  in  the  following  cases  to  an 
Indo -Germanic  1c,  which  is  then  represented  as  a  rule  hyp 
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in  Uuibrian  and  Oscan,  by  qu  in  Latin,  not  seldom  by  hv 
in  Teutonic,  occasionally  too  by  p  in  Sanskrit. 

620)  Rt.  Feir  call,  say,  aor.  ^-(J^ajr-o-i/,  iln-o-V)  eTC-og 
word,  verse,  &V  (st.  on)  voice,  £v-oit-rj  a  cry,  noise. 

Skt.  rt.  ra#  (yalc-mi,  vi-vall-mi)  say,  speak,  valcas 
word,  song,  vdU  speech,  voice,  vdk-ja-m  utterance, 
speech,  vaK~ana-m  recitation. 

Lat.  vox   (st.  vac),   voc-d-re,   in-vi~tarc,  con-vie-iu-m. 

O.-H.-G.  uah-an  (pret.  ga-ivtiog),  ga-wah-anjan  men- 
tion (Germ,  erwahnen),  gi-wah-t  mentio. 

O.-Pruss.  en-wack-c-mai  invocamus,  Ch.-Sl.  vylc-anije 
clamor,  Serv.  vik-a-ti  vociferari. 

O.-Ir.  faig  dixit,  ro-iar-fac-sa  "I  asked",   r-iar-fact 453 
quaesivit,   iar-faigid   gen.    iar-faichthco    quaes tio 
(Journ.  1871  p.  374,  376,   380  from  13.  L.,   Z.* 
455.  9). 

Bopp  til.,  Pott  W.  Ill  208,  Stokes  Beitr.  VII  12  —  Sonne  Epileg- 
omena  p.  59  and  Ebel  Ztschr.  II  46  discuss  the  agreement  of  the 
reduplicated  aor.  which  is  contracted  from  i-J-e-J-sn-o-v  with  the 
Skt.  form  a-rofc'-a-ro  which  arose  ont  of  a-va-vati-a-m.  —  On  the  £ 
in  J-eixriv  (perhaps  more  correctly  J-TJnrjir  Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  90)  and  finos 
Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  31,  171,  226,  Hoffmann  Qn.  Horn.  II  23.  —  tvQv-onct(uu) 
as  the  i  far  -resounding'  is  plausibly  referred  here  by  Doderlein  (31. 
509,-  Koebel  Ztachr.  f.  Osterr.  (J.  IX  783.  —  The  old  guttural  w  dis- 
cernible in  oggcc  for  6*-ja,  which  is  a  fern,  corresponding  to  the 
Skt.  neut.  vdk-ja-'m  of  like  meaning,  perhaps  too  in  "l-ct*z-og  for 
fi-J-aui'O'S  by  the  side  of  Ba%%o-$,  if  the  god  is  named  from  the 
shouts  and  cries  uttered  at  his  festivals.  —  Even  after  Corssen's  ob- 
jections (Beitr.  18,  Is  482)  I  think  Fleckeisen  is  probably  right  in 
connecting  the  Lat.  in-vitarc  and  explaining  it  to  be  for  invic-i-tare, 
inriciare  (Rhein.  Mns.  VIII  221).  Cp.  note  to  No.  17  and  19  and 
Jahn's  Jahrb.  1865  p.  126.  [But  cp.  Nettle  ship  Journal  of  Philology  V  20.] 
On  the  other  hand  Gorssen  p.  72,  II 2  360.  makes  it  probable  that  con- 
riciu-m  and  not,  as  Fl.  assumed,  concilium  is  the  best  authenticated 
spelling.  In  this  case  we  must  with  C.  assume  a  rt.  vec  as  well 
as  toe  (cp.  votare  by  the  side  of  vetarc),  and  derive  thence  con- 
rtc-iu-m,  like  con-Ug-iu-m ,  and  thence  convicium  (cp.  delinio  by  the 
side  of  lenio.  From  this  form  of  the  root  again  we  must  derive  the 
above-mentioned  invicitare  to  which  invitare  was  referred.  —  There 
is  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  rt.  otn  (No.  632). 
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(VJl)  Rt.  tit  (for  aeix)  —  i'it-<a  (a(i(pt~i(p — (ittf  —  dt\  aor. 

i-GK-o-v   am  busied   about   something,   «r-o -p.cu 

follow,  aor.  i-Gn  6-iiqv,  eTt-t-ttj-g  attendant,  o;r- 

Xo~v  implement. 
►Skt.  rt.  sale   salc-c,   si-salc-mi   sequor,   sap .  sajhdnti 

sequor,  colo,  salc-i-s  friend  (cp.  sakh-i-s),  saK-ica-s 

companion, 
hat.  sapi-o-r,  scc-n-ndu-s,   ad-sec-la,  sec-to-r,  pedis- 

scqua,  soc-iu-s. 
Lith.  selc-ii  (Inf.  sek-tf)  follow,  come  after. 
O.-Ir.  do-scich  sequitur,   aire-scchcthar   ut    sequatur, 

sechem   secutio    (Z.2   430.    1004.    771),    sochtiidc 

societas,  copia  (Z.~  365). 
liopp  <il.  s.  v.  sa/c  and  sap,  Benf.  1  430,  11  35<>,  Pott  W.  Ill 
301.  —  The  fluctuation  of  the  final  letter  shows  itself  clearly  in  this 
rase  even  in  the  &kt.,  where  the  form  sap,  as  Kuhn  Ztschr.  11  131 
points  out,  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  *  accomplish*.  Del- 
briiek  "Ablat.  Loc.  Instr."  p.  55  adduces  for  sale  with  the  Instr.  case 
the  meaning  'be  together'.  All  doubt  as  to  the  connexion  of  these 
words  ? nco  and  tno^iat  is  hereby  removed.  Moreover  the  compound 
tfptiTG)  comes  very  near  to  the  middle  tno^ai.  Ami  this  has  origi- 
nally, and  in  Homer  exclusively,  the  meaning  'accompany',  whence 
ttfi  tnEa&ai,  not  come  afterwards,  and  this  confutes  the  attempt  to 
explain  tnovtca  A  4*24  by  "will  follow",  and  also  Ijuttniann's  ex- 
planation of  onloTfQog  as  the  ** younger"  iLexil.  II  126).  On  the 
454  orhrr  hand  the  primary  meaning  justifies  the  comparison  of  on-Xo-v 
„  **"*  which  originally  meant  not  weapon  but  implement  and  has  just  as 
little  to  do  with  the  Goth,  rcpna  in.  plur.i,  O.-H.-G.  mi  fan,  as  with 
the  Skt.  vap  weave  'Christ  227\  —  The  Lith.  sckii  has  moreover 
this  special  point  of  resemblance  with  the  Lat.  scquor  that  it  also 
takes  the  ace.  (Schleicher  Lit.  Gr.  p.  202).  In  the  earlier  writers 
tnouca  takes  the  ace.  perhaps  only  in  Pind.  Nem.  X  37,  and  there 
with  a  special  meaning.  —  Just  as  the  original  a  is  still  retained 
in  t  an  o-v  s-a7t-6-^rtv  for  af-asno-firiv,  so  perhaps  the  Horn,  d-oaar,- 
Tr'jQ  helper  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  forms  which  preserve 
the  effect  of  the  original  x  in  the  aa.  In  that  case  it  would  stand 
for  d-Goxjri  rqg.  Ilesych.  gives  the  by-forms  iooorjtrjQ,  oooijr'jQ  = 
fioq&og,  irriKovQog.  —  Hugo  Weber's  conjecture  . Tabu's  Jahrb.  18tf3 
p.  5SMh  that  the  Skt.  sap  and  sale  are  formed  by  expansion  from  a 
pure  rt.  sa  is  founded  on  no  a<tual  facts.  —  The  Ir.  saigim  adeo 
connected  with  this  rt.  by  Kbel  Bcitr.  11  1(15  and  the  Goth,  sukja 
must  alike  be  separated  from  this  root. 
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622)  rj7ictQ.  —   Skt.  jalcrt   (n.)  —   Lat.  jccur.   —    Lett. 
alc-ni'S. 

Bopp  01.,  Pott  l1  113.  —  The  k  which  is  attested  by  throe  (421) 
languages  is  represented  by  a  n  only  in  Greek.  1  take  i)naQt  = 
jfikart  as  the  Ok.  stem,  and  assume  that  qnaz  the  primary  form  of 
the  remaining  cases  has  lost  a  q  just  like  itoxi  for  tcqoti.  The  rt. 
is  tv>  be  found  in  the  syllable  jak.  Hence  with  a  different  suffix  is 
formed  the  Skt.  jak-an,  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases.  In  the  Lat. 
jecin-or-is  we  get  the  n-  and  r- suffixes  combined,  while  the  Lett, 
form  shows  only  n.  —  For  an  answer  to  Kuhn's  explanation,  which 
is  different,  see  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  294.  —  It  is  the  extreme  of  bold- 
ness with  Stokes  Ir.  01.  1032  to  connect  the  O.-Ir.  6a  jecur,  Cymr. 
a/ii,  Com.  aiti  {Z.*  23.  10(50). 

023)  Rt.  iTT  to-To-ticu  oppress,  hurt,  ity  (st.  lit)  a  noxious 
worm,    ijt-o-s  a  wooden  bat  (in  a  mouse-trap), 
fuller's  press. 
Lat.  ic-Oy  ic'tii-s. 

Sonne  Epilegomena  51  ft'.  —  Hesych.  gives  the  active  forms 
tipai%  liffctg.  From  among  many  doubtful  conjectures  we  may  select 
as  almost  certain  that  of  the  original  identity  of  i%  and  tty,  of  which 
the  former  would  thns  be  the  older  of  the  two.  Probably  too  in-vr\ 
woodpecker  is  related,  so  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  rt.  is  'hit'. 
Since  In-o-g  meant  on  the  one  hand  wooden  bat,  mousetrap,  on  the 
other  ro  rmv  nvacpitov  igyctXtiov  (Pollux  VII  41)  it  comes  in  very  well 
here.  Derived  from  the  latter  meaning  again,  as  Pollux  rightly  re- 
marked, is  Inovoftca,  =  dno&Xifiso&ai,  mi&o&cti.  The  old  x  appears 
to  be  preserved  in  ih-qicc  partition,  scaffold,  deck,  and  there  is  no 
probability  at  all  either  from  its  sound  or  its  meaning  in  .Toll.  Schmidt's 
attempt  (lit.  AK  p.  6)  to  connect  it  with  the  rt-.  Ak  (No.  2):  it  appears 
l>erhapH  also  in  the  proper  names  7x-apo-e,  7x-fi«'Aio  g  {rintav  t  57), 
and  also  in  ix-tccq  near.  On  the  relation  of  the  notions  'near'  and  'hit' 
to  each  other  cp.  above  p.  114.  It  is  possible  too  that  iv-iaaco  = 
lv-v*j-ta  (by -form  fointio)  along  with  iv-in-an-o-v ,  lv-iv-ln-o-v  (cp. 
iv-ix-t])  belongs  here;  it  would  thus  properly  mean  'drive  at',  'hit 
at'  <ep.  imnXriCdiiv/iiinXfaativ).  To  explain  (n-ccn-o-v  however  we 
must  assume  lair  as  a  by -form  to  iir,  though  I  do  not  venture  to  155 
pronounce  upon  it*  relation  to  idnzoa  and  jacio,  which  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  one  another  (Ztschr.  Ill  4081  —  Savelsberg  De 
Digammo  p.  46  agrees  with  the  E.  M.  in  connecting  the  name  of 
the  river  'Evivsvg  with  this  verb ,  but  he  takes  the  verb  quite  differ- 
ently, and  is  perhaps  right  in  holding  the  Scholiast's  reading  in 
Pind.  01.  XI  72  'Eviutvg  (var.  lect.  Nintvg)  to  be  the  older  one 
connecting  it  with  ivicoo),  especially  as  'Evioevg  is  also  found. 
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624)  faito-g  horse,  htnoza  horseman,  Txit-io-g  pertaining 

to  horses.  —  Skt.  a/va-s  (Zend,  aypo)  horse,  a$va- 
tara-s  mule,  a^vja-s  =  initios  (Zend,  dipt/a).  — 
Lat.  equus,  equa,  cqtw(t)~s,  cquitarc.  —  O.-Sax. 
vhu  horse.  —  Lith.  aszva  mare,  aszu-tu-i  horse- 
hair —  O.-Ir.  cell  equus,  cehairc  mulio,  Cymr. 
cp  equus,  (jbaivl  pullus  equinus  (Z.2  225.  229. 
289.  818). 

Bopp  GL,  Job.  Schmidt  Rt.  AK  p.  45,  Pott  W.  I  525,  Fbel 
Beitr.  II  161,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  17.  Cp.  above  p.  449.  —  The  Greeks 
have  preserved  the  special  feminine  form  only  in  the  proper  name 
'lnnri-polyot.  The  guttural  form  fxxo-g  is  attested  by  E.  M.  p.  474,  12 
(r'xxog  arjfiaivsi  zov  Titnov)  and  by  the  proper  name  "1**0$  (Tarentum, 
Epidaurus).  The  spir.  lenis  in  preserved  in  the  proper  names  Atv%- 
mito-g,  "AXyt-titno~s ,  NU-innoq,  'jiQfoz-injto-e,  KQat-inno-s ,  etc.  (Pott 
W.  1  533),  in  the  Lesb.  initios  (Ahr.  d.  Aeol.  29),  in  the  Sieelian 
fa-vTj  =  lopntmg  (Hesych.)  L  e.  tnn-ivq,  equina  sc.  pellis,  vestis. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  to  be  discussed  below,  the  spir.  asper 
took  its  place  in  the  course  of  time.  The  proper  name  "lnitv-g 
(422)  (Uhegium)  is  remarkable.  —  The  t  confronts  an  older  e  as  in  iV4fo 
from  the  rt.  la.  Pott  II l  200  connects  also  the  constructor  of  the 
Trojan  horse  'En-siog,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  pretended  Aeolic 
form  looog,  which  Giese  (Aeol.  Dialect  p.  119)  has  shown  to  be  mis- 
spelt, and  which  has  no  authority  at  all,  ought  not  to  have  been 
brought  up  again  by  Pictet  Grig.  I  346.  He  gives  us  however  the 
Keltic  representatives  of  this  stem.  —  Italian  forms  with  the  p  are 
Ep-ona,  goddess  of  horses  and  asses  (Preller  R8m.  Myth.  594\  per- 
haps the  Campanian  Epidiu-8  (Mommsen  Unterital.  D.  258).  —  The 
Indo  -  Germanic  primary  form  akva  is  according  to  Jac.  Grimm's  con- 
jecture (iib.  das  Verbrennen  der  Leichen  p.  28)  preserved  in  the 
Goth,  aihva-tundi  thorn -bush  more  accurately  than  in  the  O.-S. 
chu.     The  rt.  is  probably  ok  (No.  2). 

625)  Rt.   Xitt  keiit-G)  Aipndv-co  leave,  abandon,  kelp- pa, 

Asitlwvo-v  remnant,  Xom-o-g  left. 
Skt.  rt.  riU  (rinalc-mi)  to  clear  off,  empty,  evacuate, 

rik-ta-s    empty,    clear    of    something.      Zd.    ric 

forsake. 
Lat.  linqu-o,  re-linqu-o,  rc-liqu~u-s,  lic-c-t,  Osk.  lik-i- 

tud  =  licc-to,  Lat.  lic-e-o-r. 
Goth,  leilw-an  davei&iv,  laib-a  xaTaXeifipa,  bi-laib- 
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jan  (O.-H.-G.  bi-Ub-an)  iieqiXeiiieiv ,  af-lif-nan  ns- 

QtXeiTteo&ca  (?). 
Lith.  lek-u}  Inf.  Tik-ti  remain,  leave,  Teka-s  left  over, 

palaiki'S  what  is  left  over. 
O.-Tr.  leic  sine,  leieci  sinit,  ro-leieed  concessum  est 

(Z.2  19.  435.  443). 

Bopp  GL,  Benf.  II  11,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  157.  —  The  primary  mean- 456 
ing,  leave,  leave  free  i.  e.  unoccupied,  is  evident  throughout,  licet 
tit  is  left  to  one,  open  to  one,  cp.  tataXiintTai,  vnoXfCnstai)  is  the 
intransitive  to  linquere ,  and  is  related  to  it  as  pendet  is  to  pendere, 
jacet  to  jacere,  candet  to  accendere.  The  mod.  Germ,  bleiben  (remain^ 
if  it  belongs  here,  has  preserved  the  intransitive  meaning.  For  the 
meaning  we  may  also  compare  ££scxi,  ixnslti.  licet  in  the  meaning 
uit  is  for  sale"  (cp.  the  Engl,  to  Jet)  leads  to  liceri  to  bargain,  bid, 
give  oneself  up  to  one  another,  from  which  we  arrive  at  2>ohliC'eory 
the  first  part  of  which  compound  has  been  discussed  on  p.  28(5. 
Cp.  Corssen  I2  500  f.  Fick*  168.  f.  394  is  perhaps  right  in  placing 
none  of  the  Teutonic  words  here  but  those  in  h  (from  /•),  e.  g.  the 
German  leihen,  verleilien  in  the  sense  of  abandon,  give  over,  while 
he  gives  those  with  f  and  h  under  the  rt.  Up  (No.  340).  So  Pott 
W.  Ill  225.  —  Perhaps  Maonpev,  idacapsv  (Hesych.)  contains  traces  of 
a  Greek  Xik;  it  would  then  be  for  \i%-jca-pt v ,  but  it  is  not  in- its  right, 
place  alphabetically  and  is  therefore  a  suspicious  word.  Otherwise  M. 
Schmidt  s.  v.,  though  he  states  a  different  view  again  Rhein.  Mus. 
XVIII  630.  —  The  Lat.  Tiqu-ere  too  and  liqui  along  with  Uqu-or, 
Uqu-idU'S  may  be  annexed  to  this  rt.,  since  the  Germ,  lassen  (leave, 
let.  and  zerlassen  are  used  in  the  sense  of  "let  flow",  "liquefy", 
and  there  is  a  Zend  rt.  ric  "pour  out",  which  Justi  is  perhaps  right 
in  identifying  with  ric  give  over  (op.  Corssen  I2  502). 

02G)  Rt.  jiapTr  ^air   (idQit-ta)  grasp  (aor.  £~tiait-o-v,   (ie- 
fiair-o~v  Hesiod.),  fiaQX-ti-g  robber. 
Skt.   rt.  war?  lay   hold  of,  in  coinp.  seize,  grasp, 

comprehend,  mar$-ana-m  a  touching. 
Lat.  mule-ire,  mule-arc. 

This  comparison  rests  on  the  identity,  recognized  by  Lobeck 
Rhemat  48  between  0pa|at  ovllafleiv  (Hesych.)  and  pctQipca  GvXXafitiv, 
to  which  may  be  added  faaxttv  ovvtsvcu  (comprehend),  dvgpQccnavov  •  (423) 
dvcxeqig,  dvolrpttov,  SvgKazavorjtov.  —  I  formerly  compared  this  rt. 
with  the  Skt.  vark,  rrlr,  which  however  has  no  authority,  and  I 
agree  with  Roth  Ztschr.  XIX  222  and  Pick  XX  171,  who  regard 
the  Skt.  marc  as  the  representative  of  the  Gk.  (pa^x)  pgax,  pec^n.    To 
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the  forms  with  x  seem  to  belong  the  proper  names  MctQucotog,  MaQ- 
p«£,  and  perhaps  d-fi-p-Xan-tiv  or  d-fi-n-Xan-fiv  not  to  grasp,  anil 
so  miss,  fail,  and  to  the  forms  with  it  MctQipi'ccg,  MaQirrjooa,  per- 
haps too  pQcinttLV  to&itiv,  xqvktsiv,  dq>ccvt£siv,  tw  otouari  tXxsiv 
Hesych.  Fick  takes  ptQOty  too  to  be  "grasper"  and  "comprehender", 
uoQ(p-Tj  with  aspiration  of  the  n  as  " fashion"  (Germ.  Fassung  from 
fasscn  to  seize*. 

G27)  lit.  6tt  see  (ojr-ca;r-a,  otyopui),  oft-fta  (Lesb.  ox-ncc), 
look,  eye,  &i*  (st.  cojr),  oi/H-g  sight,  face,  o;r- 
Tr'tQ  spy,  oit-In-tveiv  ogle,  nmke  eyes,  611-1}  (peep- 
hole), hole,  ox-sag  awl,  6(p-&-aX(i6-g  eye. 

Skt.  ak-sh-a-m,  ak-sh-an,  alc-sh-i  eye,  rt.  7/t-,s7<e  see, 
look,  iksh-a-na-m  look,  eye.  Zd.  aA7/s7*  see,  r/s/u 
eye. 

Lat.  oc-ulu-s. 

(}oth.  aw/-<i  ogp-thKAjio's ,  aug-jan  show. 

Litli.  (a/)  h-hA'-m  inf.  r/A-/*  to  have  ones  eyes  opened, 
ak-t-s  eye,  dk-a-s  a  hole  in  ice;  Ch.-Sl.  ok-o  eye, 
oA'-wo  fenestra. 
457  Ir.  don-agaid  faciei,  in-agid  ad  versus  (Z.2  G57). 

Bopp  01.,  Pott  W.  II  2,  302,  Piefenbaeh  Vgl.  Worterb.  I  53, 
Grimm  Deutsches  WOrterb.  I  789,  Schleicher  Ksl.  97.  —  For  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  see  p.  99;  it  may  be  added  that  in  thi* 
respect  the  aor.  inciifjaro  eonspexit  (^Pind.  fr.  58  Bergk)  and  Inioxpo- 
[icu  i§  294),  I  will  look  out,  select  (with  the  aor.  tnuotyctto)  are 
characteristic.  The  original  x  occurs  in  the  Hoeot.  on-t-aXXo-g  6(pfraX- 
fiog  and  in  0%%0-v  ocp&cdpov  Hesych.,  on  the  formation  of  which 
words  see  Ludw.  Schwabe  de  deminutivis  (Jraeeis  et  Latinis  p.  84; 
it  is  beneath  the  snrtace  in  ocas  (neut.)  =  ox/-f,  where  the  sibilant 
linds  its  correlative  in  the  Ch.-Sl.  oci  the  dual  of  oko.  The  st.  ox« 
corresponds  completely  to  the  Lith.  al'i.  It  is  again  traceable  in 
uGoouect  =»  6-K-jo'Hoa,  look,  perhaps  too  in  "Oaoa.  Cp.  I.  Bekker 
Monatsber.  1864,  12.  In  the  form  ozxi-g  too,  which  occurs  in  tqi- 
OTti-g  lArcadius  p.  35,  12)  properly  three -eyes,  but  used  only  of  a 
neck -ornament  with  three  holes,  with  the  by -form  tgiomg  preserved 
by  Hesych.  {TttQiTQaxr'jXtov  rgtig  Jt%ov  6q>&ccX[tovg  vaXovg),  the  rr  must 
owe  its  existence  to  the  older  x.  —  Hy  the  side  of  oc-ulu-8  which 
is  quite  isolated  in  Lat.  we  may  perhaps  place  ecce  along  with  the 
apparently  middle  eccere  up.  sequere  and  Idov  by  the  side  of  18 1\  as 
imperatives.  Many  it  is  true  explain  the  hitter  to  be  e  Ceres  like 
e  Cantor.    Pott  II1  138  up.  Ztschr.  VI  02)  takes  it  as  I  do,  but  I  do  not 
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now  derive  cc  from  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  c<%  but  regard 
it  as  an  inorganic  doubling  like  that  in  Juppitcr,  quattuor.     Other- 
wise (Jorxsen  IP  035,   1026.   —   Among  the  forms  with   n  we   may 
notice  specially  6ir-iu-ct-g  and  on-iit-sva)  (corrupted  into  dir-nr-rfv-co) 
a.s   reduplicated   forms    (cp.   ovivq-pi   and   ^v-iit-an-o-v  No.   623,    in 
which  latter  case  the  order  of  the  syllables  is  transposed).   For  ucp-&-aX- 
ftog   two    natural    explanations    suggest    themselves    as    opposed    to 
attempts  such  as  those  of  Pott  II2  413,  590,  781  (rt.  6a\  "the  bloom 
of  the  facev\  in  which    he  owns  to   some   hesitation:    either  that  it 
is  from    a   rt.    icp.   p.  65)  with  an  affixed  &  (cp.  £a-#-ij(r)-e\    when 
the    multiplicity    of    suffixes    might    perhaps    be    explained    by    the 
assumption   of  a  verb   oy&aXXa   as   middle  step  which   had  perhaps 
the  meaning*  4eye\  4ogle',  or  that  it  came  by  aspiration  from  6-nxctX- 
(io-g  «Koscher   Stud.    1   2,    105),    in  which   case   we  should  have   to 
assume  a  verb  6nzaXXa>  coming  near  to  the  Boeot.  ox-r-«Uo-c.    Kbel 
Ztschr.  VIII  242)  and  Grassmann  (IX  23)   explain   the  diphthong  of 
the  Teutonic  word  by  assuming  metathesis  —  with  the  assumed  uh-ra 
we  might   compare  the  Gk.  6n-J-o  later  ox-xo  — ,  Lottner  (IX    31 9~i  (124) 
otherwise.     Kick  connects   also  the   Goth,  aha  vovg,  ahjan   rofu'£ffv, 
to  which  belongs  the   Germ,   achtcn   consider.   —   Sqd%-(ov   (No.  13) 
makes   it  seem  probable  that  oq>i-g  serpent  belongs  to  this   rt.   (cp. 
Hesych.  wpo-coqp-o-s'  itQoononog) ,  its  trochaic  scansion  in  aioXog  otpig 
in  Horn,  and  Hipponax  fr.  49,  6  point*  perhaps  to  6%-ft-g  icp.  p.  443"! 
umag  i  by -form  onsvg)  is  no  doubt  rightly  explained  by  J  oh.  Schmidt 
to  be  the  maker  of  holes  (onag)  (die  W.  AK  p.  21\  —  In  this  very 
essay    icp.  Tobler  Ztschr.   ffir  YOlkerpsych.  I  5)66)   the   rt.  6k,  6tt  is 
identified  with  the  rt.  ak  iXo.  2)  to  be  sharp,  in  which  case  the  eye. 
got  its   name  from  its  keenness.     Pott  II-  51)0   suggests   the  Skt.  rt» 
ar  penetrate,    reach,  which  has  an  exjiamled  form  aksh.    Those  two 
vi»'ws  can  be  easily  reconciled,   since;   it  would  be   hard   to  separate 
nc  from   ak.     For  to    be   sharp    and   to   penetrate   are  nearly   allied 
conceptions. 

02H)  ojro'-s.  —   Lat.  sucks.  —   O.-H.-G.  saf.  —  C-h.-Sl. 

sol:-ii.     Lith.  sunlit  juice   (lex.),   sunlc-fi   poured  45ft 

off  liquid.  —  Ir.  su<j  juice,  stigad  suck. 

Pott  I1  109,  Benf.  1  142,  Miklos.  Lex.  869,  Corssen  I2  117.  — 
We  may  give  as  the  primary  form  saka-s  or  perhaps  scakas  iFick- 
4o4  ,  which  has  survived  best  in  the  Lith.  plural  saka-i  resin,  the 
gum  on  cherry-trees.  Of  the  a  only  the  spir.  lenis  remains.  Per- 
haps we  may  assign  an-aXo-g  tender,  on-Xu-zsgo-g  younger  —  in 
which  Ooderlein  Gl.  343  discovers  the  idea  "juicy"  —  to  the  older 
xtage  that  had  the  spir.  asp.  These  words  however  find  natural 
connections  in  mp-a  must  boiled  down,  stlp-n\ji)  soap,  sapinu-s  pine, 
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sfip-or  taste  and  sap-i-o  taste,  where  the  Lat.  p  has  arisen,  as  in 
lupus,  Epona,  satpio  (op.  orjuog),  from  k.  To  sap-io  however  belongs 
Gatp-f]g  —  which  thus  properly  means  u tasty",  of  a  keen,  decided 
taste  —  and  coqp-6-g  =»  sap-iens,  reduplicated  with  the  Aeol.  v  = 
o  £i-GV(p-o-g  ^cp.  TizvQog,  l^I&avog,  tiipog),  "of  sharp  taste"  taken 
actively.  Cp.  otovtpog*  navovgyog  lies.  The  counterpart  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Homeric  a-ovfp-TjXo-g  insipiens.  Further  even  Lobeck 
Uhem.  341  connects  with  onog  the  related  form  <jvq?-a|  (ytevxos), 
6vcpa%t£8LV  [OTKOQi'fcsiv  Hes.),  in  which  the  physical  meaning  has  sur- 
vived. The  aspiration  will  be  discussed  below.  —  To  sapere  belongs 
also  the  O.-H.-CJ.  ant-seffan  ipret.  ant-suob)  intelligere.  —  Cp.  Panli 
Ztschr.  XVIII  12,  who  is  perhaps  right  in  connecting  also  Gr]ntiv 
rot  (oanQog  mouldy,  arjitsSdv  rottenness)  and  giving  drip  as  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  rt.  sak.  —  The  lr.  words  are  to  be  found 
in  Conn.  (51.  p.  3  s.  v.  anforbracht,  and  p.  36  s.  v.  prtill  (sugad  et 
iudecad  a  anala  "the  drawing  and  exspiration  of  his  breath1'). 

020)  ntvxs   (it£VTcc-7toki'$>   navta-dQaxfio-g)   Aeol.   nipics, 

nifiTt-to-g.  —    Skt.  panic  an.     Zd.  panmn,   Ved. 

parilca-tha-H,  Zd.  pukh-dha  =  jrifwr-ro-g.  —  Lat. 

quinque,  quin(c)4u-s,   Quinct-Ui-s.  —  Goth.  fimf. 

—  Lith.  pcnk),  ord.  pfoilc-ta-s,  Ch.-Sl.  pe-t1f  ord. 

prtyj-  —  O.-Ir.  coic }  ord.  coiccd,  Cymr.  pimp,  ord. 

pimphvt  (Z.2  303  ff.) 

Bopp  Vgl.  (Jr.  II  71,  Schleicher  Comp.  399,  407.—  For  the  8am- 
nite  TIofinTisg,  Pontius  =  Quintius,  to  which  also  Pump-e-ju-s  no 
doubt  belongs  (cp.  Petr-eju-s;  pctora  four),  sec  Mommsen  Unterit.  I). 
289.  —  The  n  is  retained  also  in  nsfina^Biv  count.  —  It  remains  a 
question  whether  we  are  to  assume  with  Schleicher  a  primary  form 
Iranl'an,  from  which  niptis  would  have  arisen  by  a  double  labialism, 
or  a  primary  form  pankan,  which  would  have  been  preserved  most 
•  accurately  in  Lithuanian,  while  in  the  Lat.  quinque  the  initial  letter 
would  have  been  assimilated  to  that  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  It 
is  argued  against  Schleicher  by  Friedr.  Muller  Beitr.  II  397  that 
reduplication  appears  unsuitable  in  a  word  for  an  odd  number.  The 
latter  view  is  supported  by  Pott  Beitriige  II  55,  K.  P.  I*  142,  per- 
haps not  without  reason.  We  have  a  certain  instance  of  such  assimilation 
in  Boblicola,  which  is  adduced  by  Bergk  Ztschr.  f.  Alterthuinsw.  1850 
p.  132  to  help  to  explain  the  form  verve  by  the  side  of  fervem  i.  e.  febrem 
(425)  in  the  Carmen  Arvale.  Benfey  Or.  und  Occ.  I  573  collects  other 
similar  instances,  though  many  are  doubtful.  Cp.  No. -680.  If  we 
start  with  pankan  as  the  primary  form  we  may  perhaps  derive  it 
from  the  rt-.  pak,  which  occurs  in  No.  384  as  puk,  in  which  case 
the  number  five  would  have  been  named  from  the  closed  hand. 
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630)  Rt.  7T67T  TUTt-mv  ripe,  ntn-tos  cooked,  itsil>i-$  digest- 
ion,  late  present  nsn-to  cook,   ize{i-[ia  pastry,  469 
Ttoit-avo-v  sacrificial  cake. 

Skt.  pdk  paU-a-mi  cook,  bake,  ripen,  pdk-a-s  cook- 
ing, ripening,  pak-va~s  done  (of  meat),  ripe, 
pak-ti-s  cooking,  digestion.     Zd.  pac  cook. 

Lai  coqu-o,  coquo-s,  coqu-ina,  cu-lina. 

Ch.-Sl.  pek-q  coquo,  pes-ti  fornax,  Lith.  hep-it  bake, 
hep-eje  bakeress. 

Corn,  peber  pis  tor,  popei  pistrinum,  Cymr.  popuryes 
pistrix  (Z.2  1080.  828). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  Ill  173,  Benf.  II  88,  Schleicher  Ksl.  88, 
Ebel  Beitr.  II  143.  —  We  are  here  met  by  the  same  doubt  that 
met  us  under  No.  629,  whether  we  are  to  take  kak  or  pak  to  be 
the  original  root.  In  this  case  too  it  is  only  Latin  that  has  a 
double  guttural  throughout,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  by  the  way  that 
good  M.SS.  of  Plautus  and  Vergil  have  more  frequently  quoquo 
and  the  like  (Soph.  Bugge  Tidskr.  f.  Philol.  1866  p.  36  cp.  Corssen 
I*  69V  Perhaps  we  should  connect  xaxx-affy  pot,  pan,  whose  xx 
may  be  explained  to  be  from  xJ\  A  similar  suffix  occurs  in  %avv-  . 
aflo-g,  xov-afta-ff,  xoTT-affo-ff,  '£x-a|fy.  Or  is  the  word  onomatopoetic 
like  ottopo-g,  aQapo-s?  —  The  Skt.  and  Slav,  forms  point  plainly 
to  the  form  pak,  as  does  the  older  present  niaoa)  =»  xrexjo).  In 
Lithuanian  its  place  is  taken  by  kap,  which  meets  us  also  however  in 
the  Gk.  doro-nono-g  bread-baker,  which  can  not  be  separated  from  this 
rt.  (Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  222).  Pott's  attempt  IP  781  again  to 
make  a  "bread-hewer"  (rt.  koh)  out  of  aozoxonog  is  a  complete 
failure,  and  no  help  at  all  is  to  be  got  from  %ov8oo%onuov  a  corn- 
mill.  With  the  Greeks  themselves  aozoxonog  was  equivalent  to 
aQtononog ,  and  ccqxov  niacetv  is  the  technical  expression  for  bread- 
baking.  Lastly  we  have  the  double  labial  in  pap  Gk.  ntny  whence 
too  comes  the  probably  Oscan  pop-ina  as  correlative  to  the  common- 
Latin  coqu-ina.  With  this  form  we  may  "perhaps  connect  ty-m  for 
*f^-o),  with  an  added  c  (cp.  t-nxcc-fictt  for  m-Bxcc-ficu)  along  with 
o^f-O'Py  on-xo-g  for  non-xo-g  and  thence  6n-xcca>  roast.  For  the  trans- 
formation of  the  initial  see  p.  698.  —  For  the  meaning  'ripe'  we 
may  compare  Cic.  Cato  XIX  §  71  "matura  et  coda'".  Starting  from 
this  point  we  arrive  at  the  meaning  'soft'  and  in  this  way  itinov 
was  used  by  way  of  endearment  and  abuse  too.  —  Mommsen's 
assertion,  that  even  to  the  Graeco- Italians  baking  was  as  yet  un- 
known (Hist,  of  Borne  Vol.  I  p.  20),  is  rendered  doubtful  by  this 
root  —  The  0.-H.-G.  bahhan  however  belongs  to  No.  164. 

Ccbtiui,  Etymology.   II.  5 
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631)  Interrogative -stem  ito  (New -Ion.  xo)  no-fri,  not 
where?  no-d'sv  whence?  areas  how?  %6-xs  when? 
ito-TSQO-g  which  of  two?  no-tit  o-g  where  in  order? 
ito-to-g  qualis?    no-Go-g  quantus? 

Skt.  fca-s,  Zd.  n.  s.  ko  (fern.  kd,  n.  Jca-t)  who? 
kva,  Ved.  Jcu-ha  where?  ku-tas  whence?  ka-tlia 
how?  Jca-dd  when?  ka-ta-ra-s  (Zd.  kartd-ra) 
which  of  two?  ka-tama-s  which  out  of  many? 
ka-ti  how  much?  Zd.  cvant  quantus? 
(426)  Lat.  quo-d,  quo,   u-bi   (for  quo-bi)  =   Umbr.  pu-fe, 

460  qua-m,  quart-do,  u-ter  (for  quo-tero-s),  uter-que  = 

Osc.  pu-turu-s-pid,  Umbr.  pu-tre-s-pe,  quo-t,  quo- 
tu-s,  qua-ntw-s  (Umbr.  n.  s.  fern,  panto),  qud-li-s. 

Goth,  hvas  (fern,  hvo,  n.  hva)  who?  hvan  when? 
hva-r,  O.-H.-G.  hwdr,  wd  where?  Goth,  hva-th 
whither?  hva-tJiar,  O.-H.-G.  hwedar  which  of 
two? 
.  Lith.  kds  (m.  and  n.)  who?  ku-r  where?  kardd 
when?  ka-i  how?  ka-tra-s  which  of  two?  — 
Ch.-Sl.  ku-to  quis?  ky-j  (neut.  kqje)  qualis?  ko- 
toryj  qui. 

O.-Ir.  ca-te,  co-te  quid  est?  can  unde?  each,  cech, 
plur.  cacha  quivis,  each,  qui  vis,  cecktar  uterque 
(Z.2  355  ff.);  Cymr.  pa  qui?  pop  (adj.),  paup 
quivis  (absol.)  Z.2  399  ff. 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II  203,  Aufrecht  Umbr.  Denkm.  II  37,  Mommsen 
Unterit.  Dial.  290,  Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wtb.  II  594,  Schleicher  Lit.  Gr. 
195.  —  The  treatment  of  this  stem  in  the  above  works  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  said  abont  the  several  forms.  In  all  languages  we  find 
the  indefinite  use  side  by  side  with  the  interrogative.  The  x  sur- 
vives not  only  in  the  New -Ionic  forms  xov,  xoftev,  x<»s,  xdre,  xotbff, 
%6cog,  *6-T£QO-g  but  also  in  the  ordinary  Greek  B-%ccato-g  with  the 
comp.  8-xd-zsQo-g,  for  it  is  nnmistakeable  that  %ct-cxo-q  is  identical 
with  no-azo-g,  and  na-tsQo-g  with  no-tsQO-g.  Since  the  initial  .F,  of 
which  Homer  too  gives  traces ,  is  attested  by  the  four  times  repeated 
fence  at  og  on  the  lately  discovered  Locrian  inscription,  the  most 
natural  account  of  the  syllable  J7*-  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
reflexive  stem  (No.  601,  Allen  Stud.  Ill  248  ff.)  —  A  trace  of  the 
labial  spirant  is  to  be  seen  in  the  doubling  of  the  «  in  the  poetical 
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and  Aeolic  onncog,  onnote  &c.,  where  the  nn  has  arisen  by  assimil- 
ation from  nf  and  this  from  x«F,  and  consequently  corresponds  com- 
pletely to  the  nn  in  Tnnog  discussed  above.  —  In  many  languages 
the  indefinite  use  gives  rise  to  the  general  meaning  all,  every,  which 
is  to  be  seen  e.  g.  in  the  Lith.  has  by  the  side  of  the  interrogative 
meaning,  and  which  is  introduced  in  the  Italian  languages  by  the 
addition  of  -que  (cp.  No.  647)  which  also  belongs  here,  Osc.  -pid, 
Umbr.  -pe,  -pet  (uter  -  que ,  quis-que),  though  in  qnoti-die,  and  quot- 
annis  we  find  the  same  meaning  without  such  an  addition.  Hence 
we  may  with  certainty  follow  Schmidt  (de  pron.  Graeco  et  Latino 
p.  61)  and  Pott  W.  I  828  in  connecting  the  rt.  navt  (n.  nd-g)  which, 
formed  with  the  suffix  -vant,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  presumeable 
kd-vant. how  much?  how  great?  analogous  to  the  Skt.  td-vant,  so 
much,  so  great.  (Zd.  cvaiit,  Lat.  quant~u-s,  Umbr.  pant-a;  Bopp 
VgL  Gr.  II  229).  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  view  that  the 
Ionians  did  not,  as  we  might  expect,  say  %d-g  nor  the  other  Greeks 
i-naoto-g,  as  the  dialects  show  an  unmistakeable  laxity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  sounds.  The  adv.  ndp-nav  is  most  likely  nothing  but 
the  reduplicated  neuter;  ndv-v  seems  to  be  a  compound  —  perhaps  the 
v  is  the  same  u  that  is  added  in  Skt.  to  different  pronouns  (e.  g. 
kim-u  what,  indeed?)  and  has  left  other  traces  else  where  (Sonne 
Ztschr.  XII  269).  —  The  oldest  force  of  the  stem  ka,  like  that  of 
all  pronoun-stems,  was  evidently  a  demonstrative  one.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  locative  i-xft,  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Lat.  -ce, 
ci-8,  ci-tra.  That  xa-ra  too  is  derived  from  this  same  stem  by  the 
help  of  the  same  suffix  which  we  see  in  st-ta  is  a  conjecture  of  461 
Benfey's  which  is  well  worth  consideration  (Or.  u.  Occ.  II  666). 

632)  Rt.  C€tt   say,   Horn,   i-ax-e-te   say,   ivi-Git-t-v   said, 
iw-BTC-By  ivi-tiite-g,  ivi-Gxs}  Iv-iit-a  say,  tell  (fut. 

O.-Lat.  in-sec-e  =  iweics,  insectiones  =  narrationes,^) 
Umbr.  pru-sik-u-rent  =  declaraverint. 

0.-H.-G.  seg-jan,  sag-e-n  say. 

Lith.  sak-au,  inf.  sak-y-ti  say,  i-sakrau  tell  to,  pa- 
sdk-a  narration.  —  Ch.-Sl.  sok~u  xatyyoQog,  soc- 
iti  indicare. 

O.-Ir.   in-sce    sermo    (for   *insiche   Z.2   72.    1004), 
saige-s  quod  dicit,  saigid  disputare  (Z.2  431.  484), 
Cymr.   heb  hi  inquit  ilia,    heb  hwy   inquiunt   ii  • 
(Z.2  513). 
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Ebel  Ztschr.  II  47  (cp.  Boitr.  II  165)  has  rightly  separated  the 
Greek  words  from  ttn&iv,  Unog  (No.  620)  which  have  an  initial  J-. 
This  rt.  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  rt.  Fctt,  to 
which  belongs  iv-onq,  and  which  has  quite  a  distinct  meaning,  or 
with  £  via  god  (No.  623).  i-cn-s-ze  is  a  reduplicated  aor.  for  os-on-e-xe 
(cp.  s-on~6-[iTiv  No.  621),  and. for  this  reason  we  ought  perhaps  to 
recognize  in  Homer  the  spir.  asper  which  the  old  grammarians  re- 
jected. Ivi-aitt-g  is  formed  like  o%-h~g  rt.  o*€X  (No.  169),  Hvt-an-B  on 
the  analogy  of  the  prevailing  forms,  tvvsne  comes  by  progressive 
assimilation  from  iv-asne  like  the  Aeol.  £~xtv-va  =  i-xsv-aa,  the 
fut.  iv-tyoo  like  fa&t  "be"  with  softening  of  f  to  t.  —  I  find  traces 
of  the  %  in  the  Homeric  ?a%sv  which  %  31  most  unmistakeably  means 
"said"  (D5d.  Gl.  287),  and  which  I  take  to  be  an  imperf.  like  iG-%-t~v 
with  I  as  a  reduplication  (ai-osus-v),  and  also  in  fre~oite-Xo-g  ==  &ig- 
tpa-xo-g.  —  On  the  Italian  forms  cp.  Gellius  XVIII  9,  who  quotes 
"insecendo  =  dicendo"  from  Cato,  and  imece  from  Ennius  and  Livius 
Andronicus,  and  adduces  inseetiones,  Paul.  Ep.  Ill  insexit  dixit, 
Plac.  Gl.  insequis,  narras,  refers  et  interdum  pergis.  The  M.SS. 
Plaut.  Mil.  IV  6,  5  (or  1220  R.)  have  sccuta  est  =  locuta  est,  but 
Sophns  Bugge  Tidskrift  f.  Philol.  1866  p.  18  gives  weighty  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  an  error.  The  Umbr.  pru~sik-u-rent  is  deduced 
by  Aufr.  and  Kirchh.  Umbr.  Sprachdenkm.  II  331.  —  To  the  forms 
with  n  itQog-styL-g'  ngogayogsvaig  Hesych.  certainly  belongs,  probably 
fo'-tfjr-i-g,  fc-cni-oto-g.  —  Savelsberg  de  dig.  42  adduces  nothing 
that  determines  me  to  adopt  his  view  that  the  rts.  Fctt  and  o*€tt  are 
after  all  the  same. 

633)  Rt.  Tpeir,  rp«r-a>  (Ion.  tgdn-o)  turn,  rpcwr-ij  a  turn- 
ing round,  tgon-o-t;  a  turn,  rgon-i-g  keel,  tqotc- 
rjli-g  bundle,  tgoit-sZo-v  a  press,  xQait~i-(o  tread 
grapes,  sv-tQaTt-eXo-s  versatile,  clever. 

Lat.   torqn~eo,    tor(c)-menl7U-m,    torc-uln-m,   torc-ular 
press,  torques  chain,  bolt. 

Pott  W.    Ill    155.    Jac.   Grimm  Gesch.   403    compares  also  the 

Goth,   threih-an  &li§eivy  O.-H.-G.   drd-j-an,  which    Pott  W.  Ill   164 

puts  under  another  rt.,  Benf.  I  673.  —  The  k  is  preserved  in  a-rpax- 

xo-g  spindle  —  where  a  probably   comes  from  dfitp  as  in  a-§olo-g 

cloak  —  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Skt.  tark-u-s,  and  probably  in 

462  a-rptx-ijs,   axQen-i-mg  (on  the  analogy  of  which  Lykophron  formed 

vrj-TQSX'i-oDg),    for   which    the    Etymologica   give    a    Doric    by -form 

dtQti^g.    With  DOderlein  Gl.  665,    2467  I   take  the  word  to  mean 

\  "not  turned"   ("unverdreht")    unconquered.     Cp.   Walter   Ztschr.   XII 

»  738.   We  may  perhaps  add  iv-tqqgo  e  oftai  (perhaps  better  bv  tqooo*- 
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<&ai)  •  iniOTQScpFO&cti  Ilacpioi  Hesych.  The  assumeable  tqocgco  =  zqo%jco 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  Lat.  torqueo.  "J-tQono-g  is  commonly  and 
probably  rightly  explained  to  be  "not  to  be  turned  aside".  We 
have  perhaps  a  metaphysical  application  of  onr  rt.  in  the  Skt.  tarl-a-s 
conjecture,  reflection,  in  reference  to  which  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII 
302  recalls  the  Lat.  volvere  animo.  Again,  turning  and  twisting  is 
the  way  of  the  versutus,  the  knave  and  cheat;  Skt.  trk-van  thief, 
with  which  Schweizer  aptly  compares  the  Lat.  tric-ae,  trtcdri,  intri- 
car€j  extricare,  in  which  the  physical  meaning  "windings"  is  still 
evident  ("extricata  densis  cerva  plagis"  Hor.  Carm.  Ill  5,  31).  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Homeric  epithet  for  the  sly  Phoeni- 
cian merchants,  rpcoxtai,  means  "gnawers",  sweet-tooths  (cp.  tqc6£(42H) 
worm\  as  the  ancients  presume,  or  belongs  here.  As  far  as  sound 
goes  the  first  interpretation  is  preferable.  —  On  the  other  hand 
Grdssmann  Ztschr.  IX  20  is  probably  right  in  connecting  some  Skt. 
forms  in  p.  The  rt.  trap  compounded  with  apa  means  "to  turn 
away  in  confusion",  trap-as  confusion.  Still  more  though  do  trp-ra-s 
restless,  hasty,  anxious  and  the  synonymous  trp-ala-s  recall  both  the 
Ok.  tv-TQCcn-flo-g  and  the  Lat.  trep-idu-s,  the  former  by  their  form, 
the  latter  by  their  meaning.  The  Lat.  p  for  an  old  k  (as  in  lup-us, 
Ep-ona,  sap-io)  is  established  by  trep-i-t  vertit  (Paul.  Ep.  367)  cp. 
Cors**en  Nachtr.  72,  I*  117,  while  trapetum  and  trapes  are  borrowed 
from  the  Greek.  —  The  O.-Ir.  tore  in  muintorc,  Cymr.  torch  torques 
<Z.S  791.  155)  is  set  down  by  Ebel  Beitr.  II  154  as  borrowed  from 
the  Latin. 

To  these  examples  of  the  change  of  k  into  p}  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  certain,  may  here  -  be  added  three 
stems  in  which  I  conjecture  the  same  change  to  have 
happened.  After  the  comparisons  of  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott 
and  others  we  need  take  no  further  pains  to  prove  the 
fact  that  the  Skt.  and  Zd.  ap  (fein.),  n.  pi.  dp~as  water 
is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  Lat.  aqua,  the  Goth. 
ahv-a  Jiota{i6g,  O.-H.-G.  a/ia  and  aica,  O.-Pruss.  ape,  Lith. 
hpe,  river  (Nesselmann  Deutsch  -  Preuss.  Vocabularium 
Konigsb.  18G8  p.  22).  Now  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  forms 
point  to  an  original  lcf  which  we  may  safely  assume  for 
the  Indo-Germanic  period.  Accordingly  the  Skt.j>  stands  here, 
as  in  several  words  already  discussed,  for  A\  In  Greek  how- 
ever we  may  expect  to  find  it  represented  by  it,  as  also 
in  all  the  Italian  dialects  except  Latin.  As  we  saw  at 
p.  118,  we  may  without  violence  refer  to  a  stem  dp  with 
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the  meaning  water  the  proper  name  MeGG-ait-iov  whose 
country  in  lower  Italy  does,  in  fact,  lie  just  between 
two  "waters"  (cp.  Afetfo-jrorctfwa,  Mb^-vSqiov,  Inter-amna), 
a  fact  which  led  Pott  II1  43  to  the  expression  of  the 
like  opinion.  It  is  true  that  at  first  sight  this  mean- 
ing does  not  equally  suit  the  Locrian  Me66cc7aoi  men- 
tioned Thucyd.  Ill  101,  nor  the  MetStSamov  oqoq  in  Boeotia 

463  and  Thracp,  nor  the  Laconian  Me66ct7tecu.  But  the  name 
of  the  river  'Aiu-davo-g  (cp.  'Aiuddv)  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained to  mean  "the  water-distributer"  (rt.  bo,  da  No.  270), 
like  the  Skt.  dpa-gd}  "the  water-traveller",  river.  Pott  (ut 
sup.)  is  probably  right  again  in  comparing  the  old  name 
of  the  Peloponnesus  yr\  'Aula  with  a  long  a  (Aesch.  Suppl. 
790)  with  the  later  Slavonic  name  Morea  from  the  Slav. 
more  =  mare,  and  so  "Water-land".  And  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  place  even  the  much-discussed  Homeric 
i%  a7tcrjg  yairjg  (whose  derivation  from  ctjro,  Buttm.  Lexil. 
I  67,  Pott  I2  446,  has  its  difficulties)  by  the  side  of  the 
Skt.  adj.  ap^ja-s  "situated  in  the  water".  It  would  then 
contain  the  idea  "from  the  land  over  the  sea",  "over  the 
water",  and  this  would  suit  rriXofrev,  with  which  i%  tatir\g 
yairjg  is  connected,  and  the  expression  would  be  a  natural 
one.  Of  the  Italians  probably  the  Appuli  and  the  old 
Volscian  town  Apiola  (Strabo  V,  p.  231),  belong  here,  but 

(429)  hardly  the  Lat  amnis,  for  in  Latin  we  ought  to  find  the  k. 
The  identity  of  the  stem  ak  thus  deduced  with  the  rt  ak 
(No.  2),  in  the  sense  of  "to  be  swift"  (cp.  Joh.  Schmidt 
"Rt.  AK"  p.  42),  is  not  improbable. 

Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  17  compares  the  Gk.  xaftjr-r-o, 
to  which  are  allied  xafiit-rj  caterpillar  (No.  31  b)  and  the 
corresponding  Skt.  kamp-and,  not  only  with  the  Lith. 
kamp-arS  corner,  kiimp-i-s  crooked  (Skt.  kumpa-s  lame),  but 
also  with  thfc  Skt.  kuJc,  kunti  (kunlc-e)  to  draw  oneself  tog- 
ether, to  bend  oneself,  d-kun/c-ita-s  bent  in.  The  com- 
parison is  striking. 

If  we  compare  (iov-xoXo-g,  with  at-noXo-g,  tawro-jroAo-g, 
we  shall  be  very   much   inclined   to  assume  in  this  case 
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the  same  change  of  h  to  it.  If  we  add  alyi-noQ-slg  (Lobeck 
Phryn.  652),  we  get  the  older  q  in  the  place  of  the  A,  and 
are  brought  to  an  Indo-Gerin.  rt.  Jcar.  A  trace  of  the 
guttural  is  to  be  seen  also  in  the  Elic  frerj-xoAo-g  (Hesych- 
(teo-xoAo-s)  by  the  side  of  frerj-icoXi-a.  Now  I  think  we 
may  with  Benfey  Ztschr.  VIII  90  and  Froehde  Beitrage 
zur  Lai  Etymologie  p.  XIII  identify  this  rt.  kar  with  the 
Skt.  Uar  stir  oneself,  go,  walk.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  above-mentioned  compounds  from  the  rt.  ttcX 
which  occurs  in  ittX-co,  itdk-o-pai,  afJupi-7Coko-g7  nok-evw, 
noXe-o  and  ncuXe-o-fiat.  The  fundamental  notion  is  turn, 
then  revolve,  turn  oneself  about,  whence  arises  the  more 
indefinite  meaning  of  traversing  in  the  sense  of  versari, 
and  whence  we  easily  arrive  at  the  transitive  use  as 
applied  to  the  driving  of  cattle.  Most  of  these  meanings 
are  attached  also  to  the  Skt.  Jcar;  go-Uar-as  trodden  by 
oxen,  then  trodden  generally,  is  the  passive  to  (iov-xok-o-g, 
the  active  to  it  is  iaraka-s  driver,  keeper.  Haras  going, 
movement,  also  used  of  the  constellations,  may  be  com- 
pared to  itoXo-g.  The  most  colourless  meaning  of  xeAetv,  464 
xt'Xetifrai,  which  comes  out  already  in  Homer,  and  which 
means  hardly  anything  more  than  to  be  in  a  certain 
state,  to  be,  is  likewise  established  for  the  Skt.  Uar  in  the 
P.  W.  Now  as  the  same  scholars  have  seen,  the  Lat. 
col-e-re  agrees  with  this.  As  a  link  between  the  rt.  col 
and  tt€\  we  have  in-quil~inn-s  and  Ex-quil-iae  (Esquiliac) 
ace.  to  Corssen  II2 1024,  which  words  belong  to  in-col-a,  col- 
onus  and,  as  Froehde  justly  remarks,  point  to  an  already 
existing  Graeco-Italic  kval  or  kvel.  In  its  application  to 
the  ground  col-e-re  finds  its  analogy  in  itoXo-g,  which  ace. 
to  Hesych.  is  also  r\  ti6TafiefiXT]{ifoT]  yfj  eig  xaratiJtoQccv, 
and  also  in  the  use  of  itoXevsw,  avanokeveiv ,  frcckafiri- 
nokog,  &£0-it6Xog.  The  notion  traverse  will  serve  to  con- 
nect many  of  these  uses  with  the  primary  meaning  and 
with  each  other.  For  agrum  colore  we  ought  to  compare 
also  the  Zd.  car-ana  (m.)  field.  We  have  here  then  to  do, 
it  seems,  with  a  word  of  primitive  culture,  and  it  is  signi- 
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Scant,   that  it  still  preserves  in  the  East  and  in  Greece 

(430)  its    pastoral    application,    while   in   Italy    it    receives   the 

application  to  agriculture  and  religion,  and  in  Greece  that 

also   to    the   trade  which    everywhere   accompanies   travel. 

I  know  of  no  corresponding  words  in  the  northern  lang- 
uages. The  Goth,  hvair-b-an  go,  move,  which  is  compared 
by  Leo  Meyer  Or.  und  Occ  II  280  could  at  most  be  only 
an  expansion  of  this  rt.  —  The  different  treatment  of 
Ascoli  Ztschr.  XII  432  ff.  and  Corssen's  remark, (I *  428) 
do  not  convince  me.  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  ad- 
jectives sv-xoko-g  easy,  dvg~xoXo~g  hard,  to  please,  to  get 
round,  which  do  not  occur  before  Attic  times,  and  which 
may  easily  be  linked  with  these  in  meaning,  belong  here, 
and  so  to  the  words  with  the  x,  or  not. 

Froehde's  attempt  (ut  sup.)  to  identify  the  Lat.  qtte-o 
(rt.  qui)  with  a  rt.  m  deduced  from  i/ij-jri-o-g,  with  which 
he  thinks  he  can  connect  itoietv  as  well,  will  not  find 
many  supporters.  Bather  do  we  get  from  vrj-Ttv-tLo-g  a 
rt.  ttu,  and  then  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  meanings 
of  que-o  and  itoi-i-a.  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  459  and  on  queo  Ascoli 
Fonol.  66. 

Any  one  who  has  read  this  discussion  of  Labialism  will 
perceive  at  once  that  in  the  few  examples  that  are  adduced 
of  a  dialectic  variation  between  x  and  %  —  take  parti- 
cularly the  Thessal.  Kcbqcov  =  IltiQiov  (0.  Miiller  Dorians 

II  476),  xoQvotp  =  TcaQvoif  (Ahrens  D.  Aeol.  219),  KvSva 
=  ITvdva  (Steph.  Byz.)  —  the  x  has  a  presumptive  priority. 
For  the  first  word  the  form  KovccQiog  is  remarkable,  an 
epithet  under  which  Poseidon  was  worshipped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TIuqlov  (Journal  des  Savants  1829  p.  515). 

465  Unless  we  have  here  one  of  chance's  freaks,  we  might 
conjecture  that  this  Kov&Qiog  (for  Koviagiog)  contains  the 
link  between  x  and  n  i.  e.  a  Greek  qu. 

We  may  here  mention  also  itvavo-g  by  the  side  of 
the  usual  xva^io-g  bean;  the  two  forms  are  discussed  by 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  XI  309,  and,  with  a  very  different  result, 
by  Ahrens  Rhein.  Mus.  XVII  343.     That  we  have  here  n 
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as  the  equivalent  of  x  is  completely  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  month  that  was  called  Ilvavaipiciv  by  the 
Attics  went  by  the  name  Kvavoipiciv  in  Samos.  Cp.  the 
inscription  discussed  by  Kirchhoff  in  the  Monatsber.  der 
Berl.  Akad.  1859  p.  739  ff.  The  Samian  xvavog  was  related 
to  nvavog  then  as  the  Ion.  xov,  xcog,  xoxe  to  the  Att.  nov, 
nag,  note,  and  moreover  was  the  older  form,  nvavog  the 
later.  This  refutes  Ahrens'  conjecture  that  the  word  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Skt.  push  nourish.  For  then  the  x 
would  be  inexplicable.  Why  we  should  reject  the  well  authen- 
ticated statement  that  xvavog  is  identical  with  xvapog 
bean,  I  do  not  understand.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  according  to  other  accounts  nvavog  denoted 
a  kind  of  broth.  The  festival  of  the  TLvavtyia  however  (*3D 
was  called  Ilavo^ia  or  Ilavotyia  outside  Attica,  as  Harpo- 
cration,  Suidas,  and  Photius  s.  v.  show  by  a  quotation 
from  the  orator  Lycurgus.  According  to  the  latter  and 
Ahrens  it  was  a  "general  cooking',  but  who  knows  if  it 
was  not  a  convenient  shortening  of  IIvav6^ia7  in  which 
case  we  should  have  established  the  series  xva,  nva7  nal 
On  the  origin  of  xvapog  see  p.  535. 

An  Aeolian  %  by  the  side  of  an  Att.  r  for  original 
k  occurs  in  ne66voeg,  nfavQsg  (No.  648),  and  in  nipns 
(No.  629). 

A  Greek  /}  corresponds  in  the  following  cases  to  an 
Indo-Germanic  g7  which  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian,  and  Sla- 
vonic has  remained  unaltered,  or  lias  changed  into  the 
corresponding  palatal,  while  in  Teutonic  the  <j  is  shifted 
to  k.  The  Italian  and  Keltic  languages  now  and  then 
show  the  labial. 

634)  Rt.  pa  go.  Aor.  e-(iq-v,  pres.  part,  fii-fid-g .(Horn.), 
iterative  (ia-6x-6,  vbl.  adj.  fla-xo-g,  pr.  (latv-a>.  — 
firj-fia  step,  (io-iio-g  steps,  altar,  (trj-ko-g  threshold, 
raised  place,  /J£/fy-Ao-g  trodden,  profane,  pd-6i-g 
a   going,    a   pedestal,   fia-ft-QO-v   step,    ground, 
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step,   (id-8-o-Q   a  going,   /fo-d-i'g-ra  walk    along, 

(ii'fia-io-g  firm,   /3i-/Sa-£-ra  make  to  come,  bring, 

(ii-(id0d'-&v  striding  along. 

Skt.  rt.  gd  go  (aor.  a-gd-m,  pr.  gv-gd-mi),  ga-ti-s  a 

going,  ga-m  go  (pr.  ganir-d-mi,  gaJih-d-mt),  ga-ta-s 

gone,  gam-aj'd-mi  make  to  come,  bring  up.  — 

Zd.  rt  gd  and  yam  go,  jam  and  yailft  come. 

466  Lat.    be-t-i-re    (ad-bi-t-c-re,    im-bi't-e-re ,    re-bi-t~e-re), 

ar-M~ter,  ven-i-o,  Umbr.  ben-ast  yenerit,  Osc  him- 

bened  conyenit. 

Goth,   quim-an,    0.-H.-G.   quem-an,    kom-an   come; 

Goth,  qum-s  arrival. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  \V.  I  16  ff.,    Benf.  II  58 ,  Pick*  63,  65.  —  The 

rt.  ga  then  changed  first  to  gva,  then  to  ba,  as  did  the  nasalized 

ga-m  to  gcam  —  regularly  represented    in  Goth,  by  quam  —  and 

then  to  pctv  (ftatv-co  =  pavj-a),  Umbr.  Osc.  ben  (Anfr.  and  Kirehh. 

I  89},  to  which  may  be  added  the  Osc.  ce-bn-ust  «■  hue  venerit 
(Stnd.  II  437),  where  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Graeco-ltalians 
agree  in  having  an  n  where  Skt.  and  Teuton,  have  m.  —  The  re- 
duplicated present-form  §i-§d-g  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  gi-gd-mi  just 
as  the  iterative  ftd-aii-s  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  ga-Kh-d-mi  i.  e.  ga-sfc- 
d-mi.  —  Among  the  Greek  formations  from  the  original  rt.  we  may 
mention  §<o-po-g  which  is  proved  to  be  related  by  the  older  mean- 
ing, preserved  in  Homer  (especially  rj  100),  in  which  it  approaches 
nearly  to  pallet  and  ftct&Qov,  as  also  by  the  diminutive  (tmpfc  (Herod. 

II  125).  The  root  is  expanded  in  various  ways  by  added  conso- 
nants, especially,  beside  the  above-mentioned  nasal,  by  d  X§d-d-o-g\ 
by  t  in  the  Lat.  be-t-ere  (also  written  baetere  and  bitere),  which  is 
found  uncompounded  in  Pacuvius,  Pomponius,  and  Plautus  (Mercator 

(432)  464  R.),  as  well  as  in  several  compounds  (Brix  on  Plant.  Capt.  377) 
which  have  the  regular  t.  The  Lat.  ar-bi-ter  on  the  other  hand 
comes  from  the  simple  rt.  ba  for  ga,  and  its  t  clearly  belongs,  like 
that  of  pa-r/Je  (Hesych.)  and  ini-pa-T-rig,  to  the  suffix;  on  ar  =  ad 
see  Corssen  Ausspr.  I*  239.  No  doubt  too  fun-amb-u-lus,  amb-u-ldre 
arc  to  be  explained  by  a  form  amb(t)-bu-lu-sy  so  that  here  the  root- 
syllable  is  represented  by  bu.  —  Since  in  (td-8-o-g  and  fla-d-i£(o  we 
have  a  clear  instance  of  an  amplificatory  rf,  some  scholars  have  been 
tempted  to  connect  with  them  the  Lat.  vdd-u-m  ford,  and  vd-d-c-rc. 
But  since  the  Lat.  d  can  just  as  well  be  the  representative  of  a 
dh  =  Gk.  #,  and  since  moreover  vd-d-u-m  corresponds  in  sound  to 
the  Skt.  gddJi-am  of  precisely  equivalent  meaning,  which  in  the 
P.  W.  is  derived  from  the  rt.  gddh  stand  fast,  get  a  firm  footing,  it 
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will  be  better  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  numerous  dJi  expansions 
of  the  rt.  ga.  This  is  also  Corssen's  opinion  (Beitr.  69).  —  The 
meaning  of  fttftaio-g  is  noticeable:  it  connects  itself  with  the  perfect- 
stem  (it @a  to  have  stepped  out,  to  stand  firm:  also  that  of  f}i§r}log, 
which,  though  with  a  different  meaning,  is  a  sort  of  passive  to 
pifktiog.  —  We  are  forbidden  to  compare  the  Goth,  gagg-an,  O.-S. 
gd-n  go  by  the  absence  of  the  regular  representative  mute  (Grass- 
mann  Ztschr.  XII  132),  and  also  the  Lith.  zengiu  stride  which  we 
can  hardly  separate  from  it.  On  both  cp.  Pick*  67.  —  Stokes  Goid.2 
p.  131  compares  with  (Idotg  the  O.-Ir.  gith  which  occurs  in  Fiacc's 
hymn.  39  (dofaith  gith  gdithe,  he  went  the  way  of  the  wind). 

635)  (ia&v-g  deep,  (fdfr-og,  (Hvfr-og,  (ivfr-o-g,  fiv<S<So-g  depth, 

a-fiviSiSo-g  bottomless,  firfitia  deep  valley,  gorge. 

Skt.  gah  dip  oneself,  bathe,  gdh-a-s  (adj.)  bathing, 

(subst.)  depth,  thicket,  precipice,  gabhrira-s  deep, 

gambh-an  depth,  gabh-a-s  or  gadh-a-s  fissure. 

Benf.  II  66,  where  many  other  words  are  brought  in  which  can 
hardly  be  related.  —  It  is  no  doubt  right  though  to  connect  §dx-zco 
dip  rt.  fta<p  (ftaqpq,  fidfifia,  pctcpevg,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  river  46" 
Batpv  qag)  directly  with  (JctO.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  an  early 
fluctuation  of  the  aspirates.  The  counterpart  of  paB,  to  which  be- 
long also  §qaaa  and  Baooai,  is  to  be  compared  with  a  Skt.  gadh 
which  is  now  recognizable  only  in  gadh-a-s  (Schweizer  Ztschr.  IV  298), 
while  fta<p  may  be  compared  directly  with  gabh  in  gabh-ira-s,  gambh-an, 
and  in  the  Skt.  gahy  gah  nothing  is  left  but  the  pure  aspirate  breath. 
Otherwise  Pott  W.  Ill  781.  —  Perhaps  there  is  a  trace  of  the  verbal 
meaning  in  the  proper  name  Bd^-mno-g  (horse-bather?).  For  what 
meaning  is  there  in  deep-horse?  —  There  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  p6$-Q-og  pit,  which  is  near  akin  to  (Jafr-v-s  in  meaning,  but  also 
suggests  fodi-o  by  its  sound.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  derive 
the  rt.  fod  from  gadh.  On  the  other  hand  we  meet  also  with  a 
possible  connexion  in  the  Lith.  bad-ark,  Ch.-Sl.  boda,  to  prick.  — 
On  the  forms  with  v  see  below  p.  706.  —  Jac.  Grimm's  conjecture 
(Wtb.)  of  connexion  with  the  O.-H.-G.  bad,  badon  is  opposed  by 
the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  baejen  fovere  which  other  Teutonic 
scholars  have  shown  to  be  more  probable.  —  Ebel  Beitr.  IV  171 
treats  of  the  possibly  related  Keltic  words.  The  difficulty  is  that 
they'  seem  to  point  to  a  rt.  bat:  bddud  drowning  (Z.2  307  naufra- 
gium)  is  in  Conn-  Gl.  p.  6  (Transl.  p.  18)  derived  from  bath  mare. 
With  this  agrees  baithiu  *I  plunge'  (Journ.  1870  p.  104  from  L.  U.), 
along  with  ro-baded  4were  drowned',  baidfidtr  'will  be  drowned'  (ut 
sup.  p.  98.  100).  Cp.  the  Cymr.  bodi  mergere  (Z.2  536).  The  O.-Ir. 
baitkis  baptisma  (Z.2  788)  which  Ebel  formerly  (Beitr.  II  140)  classed 
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as  a  borrowed  word,  and  its  derivative  baitsim  baptizo  (Z.2  435\ 
and  again  the  Cymr.  bedyd  baptismus,  bedydyaw  baptizare,  Areni. 
badez  baptisma  (Z.a  537.  837)  are  now  rightly  put  by  Ebel  under 
the  above-mentioned  Keltic  root.  Stokes  Conn.  Gl.  Transl.  p.  18 
compares  bddud  with  §a&vg  and  gives  gvadh  as  their  common  root. 

636)  pdkavo-g    acorn,    peg,   plug.  —   Lat.  glan(d)-s.  — 

Ch.-Sl.  zeladi,  Lith.  gile  acorn. 

Fott  I1  87,  Benf.  II  05,  Schleicher  Ksl.  Ill,  otherwise  Miklos. 
Lex.  194,  Fick2  356.  —  Three  families  of  language  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  word  i8  absolutely  identical  point  to  an  initial  g. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  needs  further  explanation.  —  Cp.  No.  637. 

(433)     637)  Rt   pctX   (peX,   0o\)  pdU-a>  throw,   intr.  fall;  /3Ai?'- 

tievo-g,  (iArj-To-g  hit,  /UiJ-fia,  fiek-og,  (HA-t'iivo-v 
missile,  fekovri  point,  needle,  /J0A-17,  (ioX-o-g  a 
throw,  /3oA-t(d)-£  arrow,  sounding-lead.  —  Ski 
rt.  gal  (gal-a-mi)  trickle  down,  fall  away,  vi-gal 
pour  down  (intr.),  tumble  down,  gal-anas  trick- 
ling, running  (of  liquid),  gal-a-m  water  (?  cp. 
note  on  No.  123).  —  O.-H.-G.  quillu  (preterite 
qital)  scaturio,  quelld  fons. 

liopp  GL,  Benf.  11  291,  Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  28,  Pott  (doubt- 
fully) W.  I  2,  443.  —  Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  difference 
of  meaning  1  think  the  above  comparison  is  warranted.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  as  regards  the  initial,  we  have  to  consider  the  Arcadian 
by-form  fc'H©,  and  also  Hesychius's  tfcXsv,  ?§aXsv  (Ahrens  D.  Aeol. 
351),  and  on  the  inscription  from  Tegea  edited  by  Bergk  (Halle 
1860)  and  Ad.  Michaelis  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  83,  585)  we  find  ig&iXXco 
468  =  £*§<xU.(d.  And  this  same  £  confronts  a  §  in  the  other  dialects 
in  two  words  (No.  638,  640),  for  which  an  original  g  is  clearly 
proved.  For  this  see  p.  483.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  con- 
sider, as  regards  the  meaning,  the  manifold  application  of  the  rt. 
paX  to  water,  especially  in  fig  ala  §dXX(ov  (A  722),  elgfidXXtiv  dis- 
charge itself  (of  a  river),  ipfloXri  mouth  of  a  river,  infiaXXsiv  well 
forth,  vdwg  avpfiaXXiiv  confluere,  daxgva  ficiXXeiv  shed  tears  (&  114, 
198),  and  the  remarkable  intransitive  use  in  the  proverbial  expressions 
pdXX'  ig  vtOQccnag,  slg  (lanaQfav  and  in  fiaXovccc  tyrjcpog  (Aeschyl. 
Eumen.  751),  and  again  in  numerous  compounds,  among  which  avp~ 
fldXXtiv  meet,  fit,  along  with  cvpftoXov  deserves  special  notice.  We 
can  easily  get  from  the  meaning  fall,  glide,  to  that  of  slip  away, 
let  slip,  let  fly,  an  arrow  &c.  (cp.  to-xe(£)~cciQcc  No.  203),  and  this 
application  of  the  rt.  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  its  extended 
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use.  pti-s-ftvo-v  is  a  participial  form  like  utd-i-pvo-Qj  tbq-cC'Uvo  g. 
flalctvog  too  (No.  636)  might  belong  here  as  "something  that  has 
fallen  away'\  The  connexion  with  the  Lat.  volare  conjectured  by 
Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  I  37  has  been  acknowledged  in  several  quarters. 
Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII  303  finds  support  for  this  comparison  in  the 
Skt.  gar-ut  wing.  He  and  Hugo  Weber  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863,  p.  591) 
remind  us  of  the  relation  of  nit-o-fiai  to  itC-nt-a  (No.  214).  But  I 
find  a  considerable  objection  to  this  in  the  fact  that  vol- are  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  velox  and  v elites,  which  have  swiftness  as 
their  characteristic  meaning ,  and  this  meaning  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  words  collected  here  (cp.  Corssen  fteitr.  59,  I*  460). 

638)  fiagv-g  heavy,  (idg-os,  fiaQ\hxri{r)-g  weight,  flage-co, 
ixifiaQeo  (Arcad.  &u£apao)  burden,  weigh  down. 

Skt.  gwru-s  (for  gani-sy  comp.  gar-ijas)  heavy,  gar- 
i-man,  garu-td  weight,  worth. 

hBi.grav-i'S,gravi-ta(t)'S,graV'edo,  grav-d-re,  gravi-du-s. 

Goth,   iaur-s,   ($aQv-g,   Jcaur-itha,   laurein-s,    (iaQog, 

Icaur-jan,  (tccQstv,  iTiifiaQelv. 

Bopp  01.,  Pott  W.  Ill  714,  Benfey  II  291.  —  The  agreement 
in  meaning  is  complete;  gurus  is  ace.  to  the  P.  W.  the  opposite 
of  lagh-us  (No.  168)  just  as  gravis  is  that  of  levis.  As  regards  the 
sound,  garu  must  be  regarded  as  the  stem,  whence  was  developed  (434) 
gvaru;  the  Arcadian  form  ini-^agico,  which  occurs  -also  in  Euri- 
pides, points  to  another  softening,  that  of  g  to  gj  (cp.  No.  637). 
Lat.  grar-i-s  for  garu-i-8,  cp.  Skt.  tanu,  Lat.  tenu-i-s  (No.  230).  — 
Perhaps  it  is  right  to  connect  also  the  Lat.  bru-t-us  (brutum  antiqui 
gravem  dicebant  Paul.  Epit.  p.  31),  in  which  case  Latin  as  well 
would  show  a  b  in  this  form.  Cp.  Lett,  grut-s  in  Pott  ut  supra.  — 
On  the  other  hand  the  guttural  has  been  retained  in  Greek  in 
yavQO-g  proud,  overbearing  and  in  its  derivatives  which  find  their 
counterpart  in  the  Skt.  garva-s  pride,  gaira-ra-s  proud  (cp.  vsvq-ov 
and  nervu-8  No.  434).  With  this  we  may  put  also  the  Zd.  gar 
honour,  eminence,  gar-anh  reverence,  which  agrees  in  sound  with 
the  Gk.  ytQ-ag  (ysQct-QO-g) ,  but  does  it  in  meaning?  —  The  Gk. 
words  in  0  must  have  some  affinity  with  $qi  (inl  xov  tieydlov 
Hesych.),  flgi-agos,  /fy^-co,  pQi&v-g,  though  the  i  here  still  needs  ex- 
planation. Also  with  @Qi£stv  nod,  fall  asleep  (cp.  oivta  §fPaQrjotsg).  —  469 
The  Goth,  au  by  epenthesis  (Delbriick  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  148). 
—  In  a  note  to  Goid.  p.  104  Stokes  connects  the  O.-Ir.  goire  pietas, 
goiriu  niagis  pins  (Z.2  275),  and  on  the  other  hand  (Beitr.  VII  41) 
gur  sorrowful  (cp.  la  guri  nan  idan  'with  the  soreness  of  the  pangs' 
T.  B.  Fr.   140). 
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639)  fiia    force,    strength,    avxl-flio-g    fighting    against, 

vit£Q-(lio-g    overpowering,    overbearing,    fiid-co, 

(tidfro-iMu  overcome,  (tta-io-g  forcible,  violent. 

Skt.'  <$i   (gaj-d-mi)   conquer,    overcome,  gjd   trans. 

overpower,  intrans.  to  be  overwhelmed,  subst.  gjd 

(fern.)  excessive  power,  extravagant  pretensions, 

gjd-jas  (isolated  comparative)  superior,  stronger, 

older.  —  Zd.  ji  overpower. 
Pott  W.  I  61,  558,  P.  W.  Ill  154.  Max  Miiller  Ztschr.  XV  215 
objects  to  some  of  the  meanings  given  in  the  P.  W.,  but  leaves  the 
main  point,  i.  e.  the  existence  of  the  verbal  stem  gjd  which  coin- 
cides entirely  with  (J/cr,  unquestioned.  —  I  doubt  much  whether  this 
rt.  gi,  gvi  has  anything  in  common  with  the  stem  fi  (ft-e)  discussed  at 
No.  592.  —  super ~b~u8  closely  resembles  vntQ-flio-g,  and  since  j  in 
the  middle  of  a  Latin  word  does  now  and  then  disappear  after  a 
b  (dat.  and  abl.  -bus  =  Skt.  -bhjas),  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  two 
words  together.  But  I  now  see  I  must  allow  that  Schweizer  is  right, 
in  expressing  doubts  as  to  this  comparison  Ztschr.  XII 303.  The  second 
element  of  the  Lat.  word  might  be  the  rt.  6a  (No.  634),  or  even 
the  rt.  fu  (cp.  also  Corssen  Beitr.  61).  —  Pott  connects  also  (ft-vtiv 
ravish  (used  of  illicit  intercourse),  reminding  us  of  the  Skt.  gi-nd-mi 
the  pres.  to  gjd. 

640)  (ti-o-g,  (M-o-ro-g,  fii-o-xri  ^e>  waY  of  life,  livelihood, 

fico-co    (aor.    pia-vcu,    Ep.    fut.   (iei-o-pcu,    (id-Q- 
(icu)  live. 
Skt.  giv  (jjiv-d-mi)  live,  giv-a-s  living,  giv-a-tharS, 
giv-i-ta-m  life,  giv-d^u  (fern.)  life,  means  of  life. 

—  gtnv  (ginv-d-mi)  stir  (intrans.),  revive  (trans.). 

—  Zd.  ji  and  jiv  live,  jiv-ya  living. 
Lat.  vtv-Oy  vtv-u-s,  vit-a,  tnc-tu-s. 

Goth,   quiu-s   living,   ga-quiunan  avafiv,   O.-H.-G. 

queJc,  M.-H.-G.  quicken  revive.  —  O.-N.  kmkv-endi 

animal. 
Ch.-Sl.  hiv-a  vivo,  iivru  vivus,  Hv-o-tu  vita.  —  Lith. 

gyv-en-it,  live,  gyv-ctrs  Mvm%}  gyv-a-td,  life,  livelihood. 
O.-Ir.  biu,  be'o  vivus,  biad,  gen.  biith  (st.  *bivata-) 

victus,  beothu,  bethu,  gen.  bethad  (st.  ^bivatafc)  vita; 

Cymr.   byw   vivus,   bywyt  vita,    Corn,   biu   vita 

(Z.2  223.  255.  801.  129.  842.  1071). 
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Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  746 ,  Benf.  I  685,  Schleicher  Ksl.  135,(43f>) 
Coresen  I*  389,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  160,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  113.  —  The  ori- 
ginal initial  g  became  gv,  which  explains  the  Gk.  §  and  the  Lat.  v. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  $Co-g,  $£o-xo-g  from  giv  and 
to  refer  it  to  the  shorter  rt.  gi  (Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  27).  But  the 
complete  identity  of  formation  between  j3£o-to-$,  the  Sk.  giv-a-tha-s,  470 
and  the  Lith.  gyv-a-ta,  and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  o  if 
there  was  no  Consonant  after  the  t,  make  it  far  more  probable  to 
my  mind  that  we  ought  to  assume  for  Greek  a  stem  fiiS  of  which 
the  i,  probably  long  at  first,  was  naturally  shortened  before  the 
vowel,  idea  is  discussed  on  p.  483,  and  the  guttural  that  shows 
itself  in  vixi,  victus  on  p.  584.  —  Otherwise  Max  MuHer  Ztschr.  XV 
217,  against  whom  see  Pott  W.  I  756.  —  Perhaps  too  we  may 
place  here  the  Ir.  btih,  biuth,  gen.  betho,  st.  *6tYu,  Cymr.  byt,  cp. 
Bituriges  (Z.*  12.  238.  799.  291). 

641)  fiiog  bow.  —  Skt.  gjd  bowstring. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  I1  206,  P.  W.  —  Perhaps  the  Lith.  gije,  thread 
in  weaving,  mesh,  noose  is  related.  Cp.  vsvqov,  vsvqcc  No.  434.  — 
ftiog  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  vsvqcc  at  J  125,  and  has 
accordingly  shifted  its  meaning.  —  Otherwise  Max  Mdller  Ztschr. 
XV  216. 

642)  /3o-iJ  call,  cry,  /W-g>  call  oat. 

Skt.  rt  gu  (reduplic.  go-gu)  make  to  sound,  proclaim 

—  (intensive  'shout'),  gdu-s  speech,  the  goddess 

of  speech. 
Lat.  bo-e-re,  bov-drfre,  re-bo-dre;  bov-i-thdri  abuse. 
Ch.-Sl.  gov-oru  d'OQvfiog,  govor-i-ti  froQvfiatv,  ttyvA- 

kstv. 
O.-Ir.  guth  vox  (st.  *gutw),  gate,  gutte  vocalis  (for 

guthide,  Z.2  238.  792.  979). 

Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  190,  Miklosich  Lex.  133,  Corssen  Beitr.  63, 
Fick*  64,  Pott  W.  I  738.  —  As  elsewhere  the  Lat.  words  agree  in 
their  initial  with  the  Gk.  ones.  In  meaning  clamore  bov  antes  in 
Ennius  (Ann.  571  Vahlen)  comes  nearest  to  the  Gk.  §oiv,  whose  o 
in  shortened  from  of  as  in  poJ-~6g  =  bbv-is.  —  bov-ind-tor  ace.  to 
Gellius  XI  7  tergiversator  seems  originally  to  have  meant  crier,  swag- 
gerer, cp.  DGderlein  Synonym,  u.  Etymol.  VI  41,  where  as  regards 
the  formation  of  the  word  coquinare  is  aptly  compared.  —  Aufrecht 
conjectures  that  $-yo-o-v,  yo-o-g,  yoaoa  wail,  howl,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  rt.  gu  and  have  kept  the  guttural;  yo- iy(r)-g 
wizard  perhaps  belongs  to  these  (cp.  incantare).  —  Cp.  No.  136. 
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643)  Rt.  pop  (li-PQci-GX'&j  (i£-(iQoi-d'-(X)  devour,  fioQ-a  meat, 

fioQ'6-g  gluttonous,  PQca-fia  food,  PQo-rrJQ  eater. 
Skt.  rt.  gar  (gir-d-mi)  swallow,  gara-s  (adj.)  at  the 

end  of  compounds,  swallowing,  (subst.)  drink. 
Lat.  -vor-u-s  (carni-varn-s),  vord-xy  vord-re,  de-vora-ref 

vord-go. 
Lith.  ger-ti  drink,  gir-ta-s  drunk,   Ch.-Sl.  ire-ti  de- 

glutire. 

O.-Ir.  gelid  consumit,  ro-yelt  depastus  est  (Z.*  431.455). 

Pott  W.  II  627,  238,  Bopp  Gl.,  Fick*  59.  —  Latin  has  here 
preserved  only  a  v  from  the  gv  that  was  developed  from  g  (cp. 
No.  126,  Corssen  I*  87).  Still  the  old  g  appears  in  the  form  gur- 
g-e(t)-s,  an  instance  of  broken  reduplication,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Skt.  gar-gar-a-s  whirlpool,  also  in  gur-gul-io  gullet. 
Other  words  which  have  preserved  the  same  g  are  yaQ-yaQ-i&iv 
gargle,  Lith.  ger-kle   gullet,  yccQ-yaQ-eav  uvula,   ytQ-yeQ-o-g  fLq6y%oq 

471  (Hes.),  probably  also  the  Lat.  gul-a  (cp.  Skt.  galas  throat,  neck, 
O.-H.-G.  Ma  Delbriick  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  149)  along  with  glu-ti-re, 
in~gluv-ie-s.    Pictet  I  412  adds  the  Lat.  glis  (gen.  glir-is)  dormouse/ 

(4S6)comparing  it  with  the  Skt.  gir-i-s,  gir-ika  mouse.  §dQ-a-&QO-v  (Ahr. 
d.  Aeol.  232)  is  certainly  related;  it  agrees  with  gurges  in  meaning 
chasm,  abyss,  and  may  moreover  be  compared  with  rorago,  and  its 
Aeolic  form  shows  a  £  in  the  place  of  the  fi  of  the  other  dialects 
as  in  No.  637  (Ddderlein  Gl.  2439).  —  The  rt.  gras  which  in  Skt. 
means  swallow  {gras-d-mi\  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the 
rt.  gar  by  s;  it  may  be  traced  in  the  Gk.  yqa-to  (Callim.)  esse, 
Hesych.  yqa'  (pays  Kvtiqioi,  yQaa-xi-g  fodder,  and  perhaps  in  the- 
Lat.  grd-men.     Fick2  66. 

G44)  /fovg  ox.  —  Skt.  gdu-s  (st.  gav).  —  Lat.  bos  (st. 
bov).  —  O.-H.-G.  chuo  cow.  —  Ch.-Sl.  gov-edo  ox. 
—  O.-Ir.  bo7  nom.  pi.  bai,  ace.  pi.  bii  vacca, 
btiaehail  bubulcus  (Z.*  272.  273),  Cymr.  fern, 
Arem.  bioii  vaccae  (Z.2  294.  295). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Pott  W.  I  739,  Ebel  Beitr.  II  156,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  583, 
ace.  to  Miklosich  Radd.  17  and  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  190  from  the  rt. 
gu  (No.  642)  in  the  meaning  bellow.  —  Perhaps  the  word  ycctog  or 
yatog'  6  iQyatrig  §ovg  in  Hesych.  and  other  lexicographers  contains 
the  old  guttural.  In  that  case  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Skt. 
gavaja-8  bos  gavaeus,  or  to  the  adj.  gar-ja-sy  belonging  to  cattle.  — 
On  the  other  hand  §ovp-cdo-g  (most  likely  for  (tov-f-alo-g)  comes 
near  to  the  Skt.  gav-a-las  buffalo  (Pictet  I  33 i),  though  they  differ 
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in  meaning,    as  (lovftccXo-g  and  f}ovf}cch'-g  in  older  authors  mean  a 
kind  of  gazelle.    Again  the  Lat.  bu-bulu-s  is  used  adjectively. 

645)  Ppdif-og  embryo,  child,  young.  —  Skt.  garbh-a-s 
(masc.)  embryo,  child,  young.  Zd.  garewa  fetus. 
Ch.-Sl.  zreb-e,  zreb-tci  pullus. 

Pott  W.  Ill  793,  Benfey  II  139,  Schleicher  Ksl.  111.  —  The 
often-compared  O.-H.-G.  kalp,  which  is  phonetically  identical,  is  placed 
elsewhere  by  Jac.  Grimm  Gesch.  I  33  (cp.  Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wtb.  11  436) 
in  consideration  of  the  Gothic  Jcalbo  young  cow  (ddpaXig).  This  only 
confirms  us  in  the  comparison  of  the  Gk.  Ind.  and  Slav,  forms  of 
the  word,  which  however  agree  in  stem  only,  not  in  the  suffix.  The 
rt.  is  clearly  grabh  (by-form  grah)  concipere  (P.  W.)?  so  that  pQsy-og 
is  conceptnm,  of  animals  (*F  266  §Qttpog  r\^Covov  nviovGav)  and 
mankind.  —  The  active  to  figiyog  is  the  Skt.  garbha-s,  Zd.  garewa 
in  the  meaning  concipiens,  womb,  lap;  its  correlative  the  Gk. 
dtXqp-v-g  uterus  (cp.  6oX(po-g  rj  fi^rga  Hesych.)  with  the  softer  liquid 
and  dentalisni,  whence  d-dtXcp£-i,6-g  (shortened  to  d&sXyeog,  ddeXyog), 
=  Skt.  bhrdtd  8a-garbh-ja-8 ,  i.  e.  frater  couterinus  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  II 
129),  and  dtXcpig  (st.  dtXq>-tv)  dolphin,  belly-fish,  {StXcpig  pEyaxrjrqg 
T  22),  in  Aeolic  with  a  (?  fieXcpig  (Ahr.  41)  which  comes  so  much 
the  nearer  to  faiyog.  Buhler  Or.  u.  Occ.  II  337  raises  against  this 
derivation  the  objection  that  dsXcpv-g  does  not  mean  venter  but 
merely  uterus.  But  such  an  enlargement  of  the  meaning  is  very 
natural,  and  hence  in  Hesych.  and  the  E.  M.  the  word  has  yaoxfig 
given  among  its  meanings,  and  yaatrJQ  itself  very  often  stands 
for  firjTQcc.  The  Skt.  garbha-s  too  has  had  its  application  extended, 
inasmuch  as,  ace.  to  the  P.  W.,  like  alveus  it  means  the  bed  of 
a  river.  To  this  may  be  added  d&Xqpot,  Aeol.  BtXcpol,  named  no  472 
doubt  from  its  position  in  a  deep  ravine.  With  respect  to  Bilhler's 
proposed  derivation,  which  makes  deXcp-i-g  mean  robber  (though  the 
Skt.  grabh  only  means  take),  the  derivation  given  above  has  this 
advantage  that  it  connects  StXqpig  with  a  word  which  exists  on  Greek 
soil.  The  dentalized  stem  occurs  also  in  SsX(pa^  young  pig.  This 
agrees  well  in  meaning,  so  that  it  properly  means  simply  pullus 
with  a  specializing  suffix.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Lat. 
ger-men  arose  from  gerb-men,  especially  as  the  Skt.  word  means 
also  the  fruit  of  plants.  Is  it  possible  that  gre-miu-m  too  is  of  the  (437) 
same  origin?  Cp.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  405,  Corssen  Nachtr.  236, 
I*  799. 

To  these  examples  of  /S  =  g  occurring  in  ordinary 
Greek  may  be  added  one  that  is  confined  to  the  Boeotian 
dialect,  (lava,  fiavrjxog  =  yvvi'j,  yvvaixog  already  discussed 

('uktil'a,  Ktjiuology.    II.  G 
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at  No.  128.  This  form  is  specially  remarkable  because 
the  Goth,  qrino  of  like  meaning  shows  us  the  addition  of 
the  parasitic  v,  while  the  O.-Ir.  ben  (in  compounds  haw-,  e.  g. 
ban-chu  canis  Z.2  854)  shows  also  the  fully  developed  labial, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  comes  from  the  rt.  gan, 
fev.  Perhaps  however  there  is  a  word  in  ordinary  Greek 
as  well  which  shows  the  same  rt.  with  a  /3.  We  may 
safely  compare  the  former  part  of  itgeiS-fiv-g  with  the  Lat. 
pris-  in  pris-cii-s,  pris-tinus,  and  the  by-forms  TtgeG-yv-g 
and  the  Cretan  itgeZ-yv-g  render  it  probable  (Ahr.  Dor. 
I'll)  that  the  syllable  (iv  arose  from  yv;  the  ti  of  the 
latter  form  cannot  have  arisen  in  this  dialect  by  com- 
pensatory lengthening,  and  so  points  to  a  st.  xqs ig  =  Skt. 
pra-jas  comp.  of  pra  (before).  The  i  too  in  pris-cn-s  is 
long,  as  is  shown  by  the  apex  on  inscriptions  (Brambach 
Orthogr.  25),  so  that  pris  and  iiQSig  are  identical,  itgeg 
may  have  come  from  jrpag,  like  the  New-Ionic  anode^ig 
from  ait68sii>ig.  yv  may  well  be  only  a  phase  of  the  rt. 
fa,  Y£V,  and  accordingly  itQe<S-(lv-g  means  "born  before" 
The  often-maintained  derivation  of  this  (iv  from  the  rt.  cpu 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  dialectic  forms,  still  less 
the  complete  identification  with  the  Lat.  pris-cu-s,  of  which 
only  the  first  syllable  is  related.  Notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  antagonistic  views  of  Schweizer  (Ztschr.  XII 
303),  Sonne  (ibid.  295)  and  Corssen  I2  781  I  still  hold 
firmly  to  this  derivation. 

On  vip  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  nig  it  will  be  enough 
to  refer  the  reader  to  No.  439. 

As  a  matter  of  conjecture  we  may  also  class  the  /3 
in  SQsfiog  and  its  derivative  £Qs(ltv-v6-g  (by  the  side  of 
tQSii-vo-g,  cp.  rt.  (Tep,  toft-ro-s)  as  the  representative  of  an 
original  g,  as  is  done  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  19  and 
Grassinann  IX  28.  For  the  meaning  darkness,  gloom, 
which  occurs  especially  in  fQsfiog  v<pakov  Soph.  Antig.  589 
473  and  in  the  derived  adjective,  and  that  not  exclusively  in 
its  usual  reference  to  the  lower  world,  answers  completely 
to  the  Skt.  rag-as,  rag-am  in  the  attested  meaning  of  dark- 
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ness,  night  and  to  the  Goth,  riquis  (pxotog)  of  like  mean- 
ing. The  prothesis  of  the  e  would  find  its  closest  analogy 
in  eprjiiog  (No.  454).  The  only  reason  why  I  do  not  give 
this  comparison  as  certain  is  that  there  appears  not  only 
before  v}  in  dQtp-vo-g,  0Q<p~vri,  OQ<p-vaZo-g,  OQq>-vivo~g,  whicli 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  sQSfiog,  but  also  before  a  vowel, 
in  'OQ<p-ev-g,  a  word  wliich  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  gloom  of  Hades,  a  q>  instead  of  the  /},  and  the  as- 
sumption just  given  leaves  the  <p  unexplained.  Hence  it 
is  after  all  possible  that  igsfiog  is  connected  with  iQsystvi***) 
roof  over,  cover,  seeing  that  elsewhere  darkness  is  regarded 
as  a  covering,  and  that  in  some  cases,  which  have  to  be 
discussed  below,  /3  has  arisen  from  bh.  Cp.  Pott  IP  393, 
Walter  Ztschr.  XII  387. 

The  stem  Tagfi,  which  occurs  in  xd$(i-og  fright,  xctQft-e-G) 
fear,  xaQfi-aXeo-g  full  of  fear,  is  compared  by  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  XIII  454  with  the  Skt.  targ  (targ-d-mi)  threaten, 
drive  at,  revile,  iarg-ana-m  a  threatening.  In  spite  of 
doubts  expressed  by  Pott  W.  Ill  462,  the  comparison  has 
everything  in  its  favour,  both  sound  and  sense.  Fick2  79 
adds  also  the  O.-N.  thjarka  scold,  A.-S.  thrac-ian  frighten. 
It  is  still  easier  to  explain  tor-vu-s  to  be  for  torg-vu-s  and 
from  the  rt.  targ.  I  prefer  however  to  omit  xaqyalvm 
tuqclGCcd  compared  by  Froehde  Ztschr.  XIII  453,  along 
with  several  glossematic  words  of  similar  meaning  and 
also  xaQatiGco  itself  (st.  xaQajj). 

Aufrecht  Ztschr.  XH.  400  points  out  an  Indo-Germanic 
stem  varg,  with  the  meaning  turn,  twist,  distort.  Hence 
the  Skt.  vrg-ina-s  crooked,  deceitful  (cp.  dixrj  axoXirj).  The 
physical  meaning  has  survived  in  the  Lat.  valg-n-s  bow- 
legged  (cp.  Corssen  P  543).  Now  to  this  corresponds 
the  Gk.  §cu(l6-g  crooked,  crook-legged.  The  only  question 
is  how  the  diphthong  is  to  be  explained.  Aufrecht  seems 
inclined  to  assign  to  fQay  a  weaker  by-form  fQiy  which 
occurs  in  the  Goth,  vraiqu-s  Gxofoog,  and  to  derive  Qaifio-g 
thence  by  addition  of  sound  (Zulaut).  But  when  we  reflect 
how  seldom   a   Gk.  m   arises  from   an    «,  it  appears   more 

C* 
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likely  that  we  ought  to  assume  a  form  ^Qay-io-g,  from 
which  fQcuy-io-g  is  developed,  like  elvC  from  ivi}  then  by 
labialism  fQaifiio-g  and  then,  like  elv,  qcu fio-g.  The  con- 
nexion of  ru-ga,  for  vru-ga  with  this  rt.  is  supported  espe- 
cially by  the  A.-S.  vrinc-le  wrinkle.  But  about  verg-o  I  am 
doubtful.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  connect  some  of  the  words 
discussed  on  p.  352  under  No.  513. 

I    do    not   venture    to   pronounce    an   opinion   on   the 

474  double  forms  ykiq%G>v  and  /Uifooi/  pennyroyal  and  the  Dor. 
ykiyaQov  by  the  side  of  fikicpagov  eyelid.  Analogy  is  on 
the  side  of  the  priority  of  the  y.  Hugo  Weber  (Etym. 
Unters.  I  80,  85)  has  discussed  these  " Wortbinionen\  as 
he  calls  them,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forms 
with  y  are  altogether  distinct  from  the  forms  with  0.  But 
who  will  believe  that  language  had  two  names  for  the 
same  plant  and  the  same  part  of  the  body,  formed  by  the 
same  suffix  from  different  roots?  Where  a  word  begins 
with  more  than  one  consonant  there  occur,  as  we  shall 
often  find,  particular  letter-changes  for  which  complete 
analogies  cannot  always  be  found. 

With  the  change  of  sound  here  discussed  is  connected 
a  further  disfigurement  of  the  primary  sound  which  I  have 
assumed   in  the   case  of  the  Greek  words    ala    and  OQog. 

(439)  The  identification  of  the  Homeric  ala  with  yala  (No.  132) 
of  precisely  similar  meaning,  and  of  OQog  (No.  504)  with 
the  deduceable  Indo-Germ.  form  garl  has  been  attacked  by 
Dietrich  (Jahns  Jahrb.  81,  37),  Hugo  W^eber  (Et  U.  I  15) 
and  Pott  II2  949,  W.  I  118.  I  must  allow  that  we  have 
no  completely  trustworthy  analogy  in  Greek  for  this  change. 
When  however  we  see  that  in  unmistakeable  Latin  words 
like  veniro  (No.  634),  vorare  (No.  643),  and  very  likely 
also  in  rd-t-es,  which  belongs  to  the  Skt.  rt.  gd,  gdi  sing; 
announce,  gd-tu  song,  a  gv  that  has  come  from  g  is  vola- 
tilized to  v9  and  consider  further  what  a  strong  tendency 
Greek  had  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  displacement  of 
the  /,  and  how  Homer  has  elfico  as  well  as  Xsifia,  v-g 
as  well  as  6v-g,  the  assumption  that  y  became  yf7  then  J1, 
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and  then  the  spiritus  lenis,  does  not  look  so  very  bold. 
In  the  ease  of  oQog  at  any  rate  we  have  apparently  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  /3  of  BoQeag  and  especially  of 
'TjceQ^oQsiog  (for  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Hyperboreans 
were  "people  who  lived  beyond  the  mountains'',  i.  e.  the 
'Pinalcc  oqtj  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  earth's  disk,  Preller 
Gr.  Myth.  I2  199),  for  the  0  here  points  to  yf.  The 
derivation  of  OQog  from  the  rt.  6p  (No.  500)  seems  simple 
enough,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  rt.  always  has  the 
idea  of  motion  in  it,  and  never  that  of  a  "rising''  in  the 
sense  of  "rising'  ground,  i.  e.  an  extension  upwards,  for 
oQ&o-g  is  proved  to  have  had  an  initial  consonant  by  the 
Dor.  fioQd-og  (Ahr.  48).  Weber's  explanation  of  ala  from 
the  rt.  I  go  (cp.  niSov  No.  291)  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  diphthong  and  the  termination.  There  is  more  to  be 
said  for  Pott's  connexion  of  it  with  avo-g  dry  (cp.  terra 
at  No.  241). 

c) 

There  is  only  one  rt.  in  which  we  can  be  sure  of  q> 
as  the  representative  in  ordinary  Greek  of  an  original  gh, 
i.  e.  vicp  from  sniyli,  discussed  at  No.  440,  where  its  repre-  475 
sentatives  with  gutturals  are  adduced.  The  change  from 
fjh  to  <p  presupposes  a  middle  step  ghv,  clearly  established 
by  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  hv.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  • 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  hv  before  a  vowel  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  and  that  the  Latin  forms  with  gu  ningu-etn, 
ningu-it}  with  the  medial  which  regularly  represents  the 
aspirate,  actually  show  us  the  group  of  sounds  from  which 
the  Gk.  vi<p-a,  vitp-ei  arose. 

The  interchange  of  %  and  <p  in  Greek  itself  is  treated  of  by 
Lobeck  Rhemat.  31,  with  especial  reference  to  the  numerous 
instances  where  an  initial  qpA  answers  to  %L  In  particular 
cases  x  may  really  have  been  transformed  to  qp,  e.  g.  in 
tpli-aqo-Q  a  by-form  of  %Xiaqog  (Hesych.),  but  it  would  be 
very  rash  to  make  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  connecting  («o) 
Nos.  197  and  412,  though  they  are  of  kindred  meaning.    Per- 
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haps  we  may  venture  to  place  ikcup-Qo-g  under  No.  168  with 
iXa%v~s]    at   any    rate   the    meanings  present  no  difficulty. 
This   view    might   find    some    confirmation    in    Hesychius's 
iAa&Qcc  ikcctpQci,  in  so   far  as  it  would  serve  to   establish 
the  variety   of  the  form  assumed  by  the  aspirates.     Hugo 
Weber  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  593)  prefers  to  consider  the 
forms  separate  in  all  these  cases,  and  is  not  staggered  by 
the  strangeness   of  the  coincidence  that  words  of  exactly 
the  same  meaning  and   even  with  the  same  suffix   should 
have    come    from    different    stems.     Joannes    Grammaticus 
gives  avyqv  =  av%iqv  as  Aeolic  (Ahrens  42,  but  cp.  below 
p.  542).     If  there   is   any  truth  in  the  conjecture  ventured 
on  by  Pott   (W.  Ill   1028),   Benfey   (II  352)    and   others, 
that  the  neck  gets  its  name  from  carrying  and  belongs  to 
the  rt.  vagh  (Skt.  vah)  No.  169,  the  priority  must  be  allowed 
to  the  %.     av%-iqv  would  be  related  to  the  rt.  vagh  as  the 
rt.   av£    (No.  583)    to    the    Skt.  vaJcsh.  —    Conversely    the 
Thessalians    said    dav%vri   for    Sdfpvrj    (Ahrens   Aeol.   219). 
The  priority  of  the  %  is  probable  too  here  if  we  consider 
the  general  relation  of  the  labial  consonants  to  the  gutturals, 
and  agrees  with  Max  Muller's  connexion  of  zJdcpvt]  in  the 
sense    of  the   morning   glow  (Oxford  Essays   1856  p.  57) 
with  the  Skt.  daJiand  from  the  rt.  dah  (dagh)  burn,  which 
gives  the  Daphne  myth  an  ingenious  interpretation.    If  we 
•  only  saw  how  the  Morning  Dawn  became  the  Laurel !    Max 
Miiller  answers  "by  mere  homonymy''  (Lect.  II  502)  ddtpvr] 
burning  glow  became  identified  with  Saq>vq  laurel,  because 
the   laurel   burns   easily.     Otherwise  Savelsberg  Digamma 
30.  —  W.  H.  Roscher   calls   my   attention  to  Hesychius's 
glosses  xa(pd&iv  xa%dt>siv  and  xaxpeveiv'  7ux>%tveiv.    In  the 
former    case    the    priority    of  the    guttural   is  attested    by 
cach-innu-s  and  the  (unauthenticated)  Skt.  hiJch   (JcaJch-d-mi) 
476  laugh,  in  the  latter  by  dva-xax^  and  the  related  words.  — 
There  are  one  or  two  trustworthy  instances  of  a  Latin  f} 
as  the  representative  of  an  older  gh,  especially  fel  =  %6kog 
(No.  200)   and  frirare  =  %qulv   (No.  201).     Cp.  Corssen 
I2  159. 
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It  is  hardly  safe  to  pronounce  the  words  e%i-g  (No.  172) 
and  o<pi-g  (No.  027)  identical,  because  the  two  words  have 
not  exactly  the  same  meaning,  o<pig  being  the  genus  serpent, 
f%gS  the  species  adder  (Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  469,  Lobecjv 
EL  II  364),  and  because  both  existed  side  by  side  in  the 
.same  dialects.  So  that  we  have  here  quite  a  distinct  case 
from  that  of  ykr^%mv  and  fiXtJxcJv  discussed  above. 

d)  (141 

We  have  next  to  consider  whether  Labialism  has  at 
all  extended  its  influence  into  the  region  of  the  dental 
consonants.  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  main- 
tained that  a  Gk.  n  ever  corresponds  to  an  original  t. 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  ground  for  such  a  view. 
Where  an  Aeolic  %  corresponds  to  a  r  in  the  other  dialects 
there  is  generally,  as  Ahrens  (p.  41)  has  correctly  remarked, 
a  guttural  clearly  underlying  both  sounds. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  some  words  in  which  a 
dialectic  /3  corresponds  to  a  an  ordinary  Greek  6,  e.  g. 
in  the  case  of  /feAqptg  and  Bektpoi  mentioned  at  No.  645. 
—  The  origin  of  ofiskog  is  uncertain,  and  hence  it  is  un- 
certain also  whether  the  Doric  form  odelog  or  the  ordi- 
nary Greek  form  is  the  older  one.  Perhaps  the  word  be- 
longs to  (iiAog,  fokovrj  (No.  637);  if  so  0  and  6  both 
came  from  an  older  y.  —  Since  we  see  from  No.  271  that 
in  dikeuQ  the  S  belongs  to  the  root,  we  shall  have  to 
agree  with  Ahrens  in  reference  to  the  Aeol.  form  fikiJQ 
in  assuming  here  an  involuntary  transition  from  8  to  0, 
because  8k  is  a  combination  never  allowed  in  Greek.  We 
should  have  here  then  a  real  instance  of  6  becoming  /?, 
but  it  happens  in  a  combination  of  sounds,  and  combined 
consonants  are  not  under  the  same  laws  as  simple  ones.  — 
Bcjddv  given  as  the  Thessalian  equivalent  of  daScivij 
(Ahr.  Aeol.  219)  may  easily  have  been  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  god  so  highly  honoured  there,  and  so 
with  the  stem  AiS-  (No.  269).    From  dtfa  we  should  arrive 
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on  the  one  hand  at  dua,  do,  and  on  the  other  at  dfa*  and 
/3o,  just  as  the  Lat.  duis  became  bis,  and  dtwnus  bonus. 
(Otherwise  Preller  Gr.  Myth.  I2  96,  Unger  Philol.  XXIV 
397.)  —  With  reference  to  the  word  aavSaXov  which  in 
Aeolic  was  adfifialov,  Schwabe  de  deminutivis  p.  83  has 
shown  that  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(sandal,  calceus).  This  would  bring  the  fluctuation  of  the 
medial  under  the  head  of  those  double  forms  which  arise 
so  easily  in  the  case  of  foreign  words. 

477  In  the  case  of  the  labial  aspirate  contact  with  the  dental 

organ  is  more  frequent.  The  aspirates  are  double  sounds, 
and  so  is  it  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
change  from  one  organ  to  another.  In  this  respect  they 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  combined  sounds.  Every 
one  knows  how  readily  the  dental  aspirates  change  to 
labial  aspirates  in  the  Italian  languages.  I  believe  that 
I  have  shown  Ztschr.  II  333  that  before  the  spirant  f 
came  into  existence  in  Italian,  dh  turned  to  bh  in  many 
instances,  and  this  bh  appeared  later  either  as  the  spirant 
f  or  as  b.     Cp.  No.  306,  307,  309,  311,  312b,  314,  316, 

(«2)319,  320,  325  and  p.  422  note.  As  analogous  to  this  move- 
ment we  must  consider  the  occurrence  especially  in  the 
Aeolic  dialect  of  q>  =  #,  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
stems  and  roots;  e.  g.  Aeol.  qnJQ,  (prjQiov  cp.  /era  (No.  314), 
(pQovo-s  =  &QOvo-g  in  7toixik6(pQov  (Sappho  1)  cf.  No.  316, 
cpocva  =  ftoivr]  banquet,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  rt. 
9u  in  the  sense  of  sacrifice  (cp.  No.  320)  and  consequently 
to  be  connected  with  the  Lat.  fii-mu-s,  fn-nus.  Aufrecht 
thinks  this  derivation  somewhat  extraordinary  (Ztschr.  XIV 
276).  But  if  7COivrj  (No.  373)  can  have  come  from  the  rt. 
pa,  why  not  ftolvri  from  the  rt.  dim?  Without  a  sacrifice 
there  could  be  no  banquet,  and  again  without  a  banquet 
there  was  no  sacrifice,  hence  ydfiovg,  yevi&lia,  inwixia 
frveiv,  on  which  occasions  much  more  heed  was  paid  to  the 
pleasure  of  men  than  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  My 
etymology  has  this  on  its  side,  that  it  associates  the  word 
with   other   Greek  words   and  ideas,  whereas    the   Skt.  dhi 
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{tUu-no-mi)  satiate,  rejoice  is  found  neither  in  Greek  nor, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  language  than  Sanskrit.  — 
(pXdcOj  fpMfiGD  by  the  side  of  frAao,  ftkifico  crush  (cp.  No. 
239)  are  probably  related  to  the  Lat.  flag-ellum,  flig-erc 
and  fldgitare,  which  is  to  some  extent  the  frequentative  of 
&kifi(o  in  the  sense  of  press  (otherwise  Corssen  I2  505).  — 
tpaQ-v-po-q  toX^irjQog  &qcc<jv$  (Hesych.)  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  its  relation  to  &qcc6-v-q  under  No.  315.  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  IX  7  conjectures  that  in  certain  cases  the  Lat.  f 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  cDw.  If  so  the  change  of  organ 
is  to  be  ascribed  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labialized 
gutturals,  to  the  influence  of  the  labial  spirant.  But  this 
could  only  be  so  in  the  case  of  those  few  words  in  which 
the  aspirate  stands  before  a  vowel.  We  must  not  have 
recourse  to  such  combinations  as  dhvl,  dhvr  to  which  this 
view  would  bring  us  if  we  applied  it  systematically  through- 
out (cp.  above  p.  47).  But  if  we  have  in  a  not  wholly  in- 
considerable number  of  instances  a  Lat.  f  and  Gk.  9  which 
have  arisen  from  an  unaffected  dh,  there  is  no  reason  for 
postulating  a  dhv  for  single  cases. 
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We  have  seen  above  how  the  change  of  an  original 
guttural  consonant  into  the  corresponding  labial  admits, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  of  the  explanation,  that  the  labial 
spirant  v  affixed  itself  to  the  original  sound,  and  then 
exercised  in  time  a  retrospective  labializing  influence.  But 
the  gutturals  have  another  tendency  as  well,  namely  that 
towards  a  union  with  the  spirant  j.  This  j  developes  most 
naturally  out  of  a  following  i,  when  the  guttural  shifts  ("3) 
involuntarily  forwards  towards  the  palate  and  becoming 
palatal  produces  the  palatal  spirant  between  itself  and  the 
vowel  to  which  this  spirant  is  related.  With  regard  to 
these  transitions  reference  has  already  been  made  at  p.  450 
to  Rud.  von  Raumer,  Schleicher  and  others.  The  difference 
in  the   pronunciation  of  the  Latin  c,  when  followed  by  e 
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and  i  is  most  minutely  discussed  by  Corssen  I2  49  ff. 
Rud.  v.  Raumer  p.  93  is  clearly  right  in  his  explanation 
of  the  process.  He  suggests  that  the  c  was  in  these  cases 
pronounced  as  a  palatal,  i.  e.  like  Jcj.  It  was  not  till  the 
language  had  reached  a  further  stage  of  development  that 
the  soft  palatal  spirant  j  was  replaced  by  the  dental  sibilant, 
and  this  in  time  produced  the  assibilation  of  the  original 
letter,  of  which  we  have  no  clear  proofs  till  a  somewhat 
later  period  of  Latin.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
same  principle  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  palatal  con- 
sonants in  Sanskrit.  Here  however  we  must  by  no  means 
look  for  the  palatalizing  influence  in  the  following  vowel, 
but  must  assume  an  involuntary  shifting  of  the  1c  towards 
the  forward  part  of  the  mouth,  best  explained  by  the 
assumption  of  a  parasitic  j.  Then  again  in  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  the  Indian  palatals  the  momentary  sound 
has  become  a  dental,  as  in  the  Romance  languages,  and 
the  spirant  which  follows  it  has  become  the  thick  si- 
bilant sh  (Germ.  sch).  We  thus  arrive  at  the  following 
proportion:  Jc  :  tsch  =  Lat.  glac-ie-s  :  Ital.  ghiaccia.  In 
Greek  we  must  assume  for  a  certain  period,  which  lies 
beyond  the  time  of  historical  tradition,  changes  of  a 
similar  kind.  We  shall  have  to  show  below  how  this  is 
the  only  assumption  that  will  account  for  the  origin  of  £ 
from  yj  and  of  the  66  (Boeot.  xr)  from  lj.  But  this  same 
hypothesis  serves  also  to  explain  the  undoubted  occurrence 
of  x  in  a  number  of  instances  as  the  representative  of  an 
older  k.  We  call  this  change  Dentalism,  though  we  con- 
sider it  to  have  arisen  throughout  from  an  older  Palatal  ism. 
Dentalism  is  therefore  here  the  second  stage  of  phonetic 
disfigurement.  A  still  greater  change  arises  when  the  sound 
479  after  its  first  transformation  produces  a  neighbouring  sibilant 
out  of  the  palatal  spirant,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  which  Schleicher  calls  Zetacism.  On  find- 
ing then  that  a  Gk.  xb  corresponds  to  an  lndo-Germ.  la 
we  assume  the  following  steps  in  the  process  of  trans- 
formation: xb  xjb  xjs  xb.    In  the  same  way  d  is  connected 
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with  y  by  the  help  of  an  intermediate  yj  dj.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  latter  change  is  established  by  Hesychius's 
£€trtftr<rihu  yevtiaofrai,  confirmed  by  &vg)  yevca  (E.  M.). 
For  since  it  is  well  known  that  £  does  arise  out  of  dj,  we 
can  here  all  the  more  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  the 
conjectured  intermediate  dj.  This  process  serves  to  put  in 
a  clear  light  the  parallelism  between  Dentalism  and  Labial- 
ism.  The  former  however  is  still  rarer  in  Greek  than  the  (444) 
latter.  Perhaps  too  it  is  no  mere  chance  that  the  x  which 
changes  to  r  is  almost  always  followed  either  by  an  i  or  by 
the  allied  vowels  v  and  s .  It  looks  therefore  as  if  the  follow- 
ing vowel  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  change  of 
sound.  It  will  be  well  to  compare  with  what  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  the  more  elaborate  discussions  by 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  XI  303  if.  and  Ebel  XIII  275.  Though 
their  views  differ  somewhat  from  mine,  they  agree  with 
me  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  now  proceed  to  discuss 
particular  instances. 

H) 

A  Greek  t  corresponds  in  the  following  cases  to  an 
Indo- Germanic  k,  which  in  the  cognate  languages  likewise 
has  remained  but  seldom  unchanged,  especially  in  Sanskrit, 
where  it  has  become  U,  and  in  Latin,  where  it  has  be- 
come qu. 

xivxs  has  already  been  discussed  in  its  relation  to  the 
forms  of  the  cognate  languages  at  No.  629,  where  it  was 
placed  on  account  of  its  initial  letter.  The  guttural  in 
the  middle  of  the  word  has  been  retained  pure  only  by 
the  Lithuanians  in  peril)  and  the  Irish  in  coie\  in  Latin  it 
has  become  qu,  in  the  Aeol.  and  Osc.  dialects  p,  and  even 
in  ordinary  Greek  the  labialism  is  apparent  in  ni^n-fo-g, 
ne-px-a&iv.  It  is  only  a  chance  that  the  t  of  7tsvrs  in 
xsvra-7toXig,  ttivrq-xovtcc  finds  a  companion  in  the  Ch.-Sl. 
pett,  for  -fi  is  here,  as  in  ses-fi,  deve-fi  a  nominal  term- 
ination corresponding  in  its  use  to  the  German  -licit 
(Schleicher  Ksl.  186). 
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647)  %(  and.  —  Ski  tiay  Zd.  ca  and,  also.  —   Lat.  que, 

Osc.  p  in  nei-p  =  rn-ve.  —  Goth,  h  in  ni-h  = 
ne-que.  —  O.-Ir.  ch  in  nai-ch,  na~ch  non,  Cymr. 
c  in  iia-c  ne  (Z.2  742.  752). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II*  213,  where  also  is  compared  the  Goth,  u/t, 
which  resembles  the  particles  given  above  in  being  enclitic  and  has 
the  same  meaning  as  que,  but  its  u  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  280  is  probably  right  in  analysing  ult  into  the 
pronominal  stem  u  and  an  affixed  h  =  Indo-Genn.  ka.,  Skt.  Jca.  — 
180  The  derivation  of  this  particle  from  the  interrogative  stem  (No.  631), 
first  suggested  by  Bopp,  is  rendered  probable  especially  by  the  inde- 
finite use  of  que  in  quis-que,  cum -que,  &c.  This  que  is  represented 
in  Osc.  by  pid  (No.  650),  in  Umbr.  by  pet  or  pe  (pum-pe  =  cum-que). 
It  may  likewise  be  assumed  that  the  termination  ts  in  the  temporal 
adverbs  o-te ,  xo-xs,  no-te  belongs  here,  and  that  the  guttural  has 
survived  in  the  Doric  o-%a,  zo-%cc,  nro-xa  (Ahrens  Dor.  337).  Cp. 
Schoemann  Quaestionum  gramniaticarum  cap.  1  et  2  Greifswald  1865. 

647  b)  xiX<S-o-v  boundary  furrow,  boundary.  —  Skt.  harsh- 
man  boundary,  limit. 

• 

Delbnick  Ztschr.  XVI  273.  —  The  word  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Iliad  (N  707,  16^4,  547),  and  afterwards  only  in  imitators,  and 
the  old  interpreters  explained  it  by  ntQag  and  connected  it  etymologic- 
ally  with  tiXXco  or  rsXog.  But  it  has  the  exclusive  meaning  of  bound- 
ary furrow.  The  rt.  kars  occurs  in  the  Skt.  karsh,  Zd.  karesh  draw, 
furrow  (verb),  plough.  To  this  no  doubt  is  related  reXaag'  cxQocpdg, 
(U5)telrj,  neQctTct  (Hesych.),  otQoepdg  that  is  rav  §omv  (cp.  povarQorprjdov). 
This  trace  of  the  Indo-Eranian  verb  for  agriculture  on  Greek  soil  is 
remarkable. 

648)  t£6aaQ-eg  (n.  -a)  four,  r&ap-ro-s,  x£tQa-TO~sy  rstQa- 

xi$.  —  Skt  Uatvdr-as  (Zd.  cathimre)  four,  liatur- 
tha~s  the  fourth,  Jcatur  four  times.  —  Lat.  qnattuor, 
quar-tu-s,  quater;  Umbr.  petur-.  —  Goth,  fidvor 
(in  composition  fidnr-),  O.-H.-G.  fior,  vicr.  — 
Ch.-Sl.  cetyr-ije,  ord.  cetvru-tyj,  Lith.  lcetu-ri,  ord. 
ketvir-ta-s.  —  O.-Ir.  cethir,  fern,  cetlievir,  cetheora, 
ord.  cethramad;  Cymr.  petguar,  pedwar,  ord.  pet- 
guared  (fern.),  pedwyryd  (Z.2  303  ff.). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  IP  69,  Pott  W.  Ill  68.  —   We  must  assume  an 
Indo-  Germanic  katvar  with  the  shorter  by -form  katur.    The  guttural 
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remained  unchanged  only  in  Lithuanian.  It  appears  with  a  labial 
adjunct  in  quatttior,  in  which  the  tt  though  well  attested  (Corssen  T 2 
\7&  cannot  be  accounted  for  etymologieally.  We  also  find  quattor 
with  assimilation  of  the  r  (Kitschl  Khein.  Mus.  VIII  309).  Thence 
we  arrive  at  the  Umbr.  petur-,  which  only  occurs  in  compounds ,  at 
the  Lat.  quadra  =  quatru  (quartu-s  most  likely  from  quatru-tii-s), 
at  the  Osc.  petor-a  (Fest.  p.  206),  at  the  Goth,  fidcur  and  ftdur  and 
at  the  Homeric  mavQ-sg,  Aeol.  niaavQsg  (cp.  Ahrens  Aeol.  409). 
Since  we  find  aa  aH  well  as  v  in  the  latter  form,  it  must  be  derived 
not  from  the  shorter  katur  but  from  katvar,  niaavQsg  being  for 
wftfaQtg.  Ace.  to  the  rules  of  Aeolic,  v  represents  the  a -sound, 
which  appears  dulled  also  in  the  Dor.  titOQ-sg  for  tszfoQtg  (xitxoqtg 
is  suspicions  Ahr.  Dor.  279).  —  From  k  were  developed  by  pa- 
latalism  the  Skt.  ti  and  the  Slav,  c,  along  with  which  must  be 
classed  the  Doric  and  Ionic  r,  while  aa  in  tsaaaqs-g  is  clearly  for 
aJ-j  xx  for  tJ\ 

649)  Rt.  ti  xt-o  pay,  value,  honour,  xt-v-a  pay,  expiate, 
mid.  (Hoin.  xi-vv-pai)  get  paid,  exact  a  penalty, 
punish,  ri-fnf  price,  honour,  rtfta-o  honour,  value, 
xi\ir\-\jLa  valuation,  census,  xi(iri-xrj-Q  censor,  xi- 
6i-g  penalty,  regard  (Theogn.  337). 
Skt.  Hi  (Jci-no-mi)  arrange  in  order,  pick  up,  gather, 481 
Ui  mid.  (6aj-e)  avenge,  punish,  apa-Hi-Ut-s  honoured. 
Zd.  ci  collect,  seek,  ci  expiate,  ci-tha}  ci-thi 
penalty. 

Benfey  II  232  ff.,    Kahn  Ztschr.  II  387,    whom  I  cannot  follow 
in  his  developement  of  the  meaning,  because  it  seems  to  me  in  spite  of 
Pott's  objections  (W.  I  463)  that  the  meaning  "pay"  is  the  fund- 
amental one  for  the  Ok.  words.    This  appears  most  clearly  in  Homer, 
e.  g.  in  the  verb  rt'oi,  %  218  aa  d'  avvov  -hqcccctl  rfce*?,  in  ano-Tivoi 
>&  186;,  in  Tip*?*!?,  which  almost  universally  means  pretiosus,  costly, 
and  in  the  relation  preserved  by  ti/wiJ,  rf'fiqpa,  to  the  latest  times, 
to  payments  of  different  kinds.    The  meanings  branch  out  therefore 
in  two    directions  —    to  set  a  price    on,    whence  value,    estimate, 
honour  —  and  to  give  a  price  for,  whence  pay,  and  in  the  middle 
get  paid,   exact  as  penalty.  —  There   is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween this  use  and  that  of  the  Skt.  rt.  Afi,  of  which  the  P.  W.  gives 
four  distinct  meanings.     But  since  we  see  other  instances  in  <xq-i- 
fyo-g  and  nnpi-eru~s  (No.  431,  488)  of  the  developement  of  the  idea* 
of  number   from  that  of  fitting,    arranging  in  a  row  or  otherwise, 
we  are  not  in  want  of  a  connecting  link ,  and  in  some  oft  shoots  of  the 
rt.  the   meanings  coincide  exactly.    From  the  store  of  the  cognate 
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languages  wo  may  perhaps  find  a  relation  in  %oto$,  ace.  to  A  then.  X 
(446)  p.  466  d  the  Macedonian  for  number.  For  the  notion  that  this  %oiog  in 
identical  with  the  Ion  xoiog  =  Att.  noiog,  though  with  a  quantitative 
meaning,  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  foundation.  —  In  Ch.-Sl.  (Miklos. 
Lex.  1117)  we  find  ce-na  n\ir\  pretium,  cm~i-ti  xipav,  aestimare  and 
cin-u  xa£ig  (in  liussian  the  "Tschin"  is  the  order  of  the  precedence 
of  officials,  cp.  xifiri  in  the  sense  of  an  office).  On  the  other  hand 
cit-c^  doi&fjLoij,  T<fu5,  dvayiyvcoGxco  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  rt.  Icit  which 
is  apparently  expanded  by  a  t,  though  the  meanings  of  the  latter  have 
tuken  another  direction  (Schleicher  Ksl.  99).  —  Is  it  possible  that 
after  all  the  Lith.  skait-y-ti  count,  pick  up,  skait-Uus  (=  Ch.-Sl. 
cwlo)  number,  has  preserved  what  was  the  complete  form  of  the 
initial  letters?  Benfey  Or.  u.  Occ.  11379  conjectures  that  ski  was  the 
full  form  of  the  rt.,  but  gives  quite  a  different  interpretation  of  it, 
and  connects  with  it  the  Lat.  sci~o.  The  latter  however  has  I  think 
been  explained  more  simply  at  p.  109.  Corssen's  connexion  of  the 
Lat.  ti-tulu-s  and  even  tim-o-r  with  the  Gk.  xi  (Beitr.  374)  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  view  —  evidently  correct  as  I  think  —  which  I  have 
advocated  above.    Moreover  timor  and  tlpi]  are  a  wide  distance  apart. 

G50)  r£-g  n.  xi  interrog.  pronoun.,  when  enclitic,  inde- 
finite. —  Skt.  na-hi-s  nemo,  md-ki-s  (Zd.  mu-ci~$) 
nequis,  li-m  quid?  Zd.  ci-s-ca  quisquis.  —  Lat. 
([ids,  qui~d}  Osc.  Unibr.  (indefin.)  pis,  pi-d,  Osc. 
pit-pit  (Festus)  =  quid-quid.  —  O.-Ir.  tin  quia? 
Cymr.  pui,  puy  quis?    (Z.2  355.  96.  390). 

Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II*  207.  —  All  these  forms  are  to  be  referred 
to  ki,  the  weaker  form  of  the  interrogative  stem;  the  stronger  form 
is  treated  of  at  No.  631.  Bopp  is  most  likely  right  in  adding  to 
the  list  the  pronominal  enclitic  adverb  {it  which  is  attached  to  par- 
ticular pronouns  (ka£-k:it  aliquis)  and  with  a  variety  of  meanings  to 
other  words,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  correlative  of  the  Osc.  pid 
mentioned  at  No.  647.  (Otherwise  Boehtl.  and  Both  in  the  1\  W.). 
482""  On  traces  of  this  t-form  in  Slavonic  cp.  Schleicher  Ksl.  266  f. 
—  As  the  double  n  in  oitncog  was  deduced  at  No.  631  from  xJ7, 
irf,  we  must  deduce  the  double  x  in  the  likewise  Homeric  and 
Aeolic  oxxt  (Aeol.  also  oxxivag  in  the  ace.  plur.)  from  kj  and  xj. 
tfo  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII  301,  who  points  out  that  0.  Miiller  gave 
this  same  explanation  in  1831.  a-aoa  for  d-ucc  a-xja  from  the  ex- 
panded stem  xio  which  appears  most  clearly  in  the  Lesb.  xia,  xCoioi 
(Ahr.  Aeol.  127). 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  etymology  of  the  Aeol. 
7ti}kvi  =  rrjkoae  (Ahrens  41),  to  which  may  be  added  the 
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proper  name  nr\Xtxktag  from  a  Delphian  Inscription  (Ber. 
d.  k.  s.  Ges.  d.  W.  1864,  p.  218).  Keil  indeed  (Rhein. 
Mus.  XIX  616)  regards  it  as  simply  a  mistake  for  Trjls- 
xktag.  The  dialectic  interchange  of  it  and  x  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  botli  sounds,  as  in  the  interrogative  stem, 
originated  in  the  guttural.  But  the  Lat.  pro-cul  compared 
by  Christ  113,  which  we  must  not  separate  from  cellerc, 
and  in  which  we  must  assign  the  chief  force  to  the  pre- 
position, as  well  as  the  Skt.  Icira-s  long  (of  time),  and  the 
rt.  HaT  tremble  are  too  far  removed  in  meaning.  Even 
the  superl.  Uar-a-ma  s  "the  last"  is  not  after  all  equivalent 
to  "the  farthest".  And  since  we  meet  the  latter  idea  in 
the  Lith.  toft  (adv.)  far,  a  long  way,  and  again  find  other 
close  connexions  of  the  same  words  also  with  a  t  (Benf. 
II  256),  the  whole  comparison  becomes  a  doubtful  one, 
especially  as  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  (447) 
that  the  different  Gk.  dialects  developed  the  same  idea 
from  two  distinct  stems,  just  as  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  case  with  perd  and  the  Aeol.  itsdd,  between  which 
Ludw.  Lange  Ztschr.  f.  Oesterr.  Gynin.  1863,  300  tries  to 
establish  a  phonetic  connexion. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  one  example  which  shows 
us  x  on  Greek  soil  by  the  side  of  x.  Lobeck  Pathol.  El. 
I  20  adduces  from  the  E.  M.  48,  39,  where  Herodian  is 
given  as  its  voucher,  the  form  axivdyficcxa  =  xivdyjiaxa, 
vibrations,  and  from  Hesych.  axCvaypog  xivaypog  xivrfiig. 
With  the  help  of  a  prothetic  a  then  the  rt.  ki  (No.  57) 
survived  in  these  forms,  while  it  assumed  the  x  in  the 
usual  TLvd<5<5(o  and  its  derivatives,  clearly  not  without  the 
operation  of  the  neighbouring  t.  —  Sonne's  conjecture 
(Ztschr.  XIV  331),  that  the  variously  -explained  XTjlv-yexog 
corresponds  in  its  first  factor  to  the  Skt.  /cams  pleasant, 
welcome,  is  certainly  temptingly  satisfactory  as  far  as 
meaning  goes,  but  this  kind  of  comparison  of  isolated 
words  can  never  have  much  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  is 
conceiveable  that  the  word  may  be  related  to  those  discussed 
at  p.  222. 
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483  b) 

There  are  but  very  few  cases  in  which  dentalism  has 
changed  an  original  g  to  d.  In  most  of  them  the  different 
dialects  vary  to  the  extent  of  showing  in  some  cases  a  y  or  /J, 
and  even  £  in  the  place  of  d.  Under  this  head  comes  the  Arcad. 
£e'AAa>  =  pdAXo  rt.  gal  (No.  637),  £m-&Qe-(Q  by  the  side  of 
ficcQv-g  for  yaQv-g  (No.  638),  delyvg  and  doXtpog  mentioned  at 
No.  645,  the  latter  of  which  corresponds  letter  for  letter 
to  the  Skt.  garbha-s9  possibly  too  deQe&Qov  lippy  <x7io%(6Qr}6iv 
t%ov<Sa  (Hesych.),  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  can  venture  to 
identity  this  with  ^SQed-QOv,  (idQa&Qov  No.  643.  In  such 
cases  £  arises  from  dj  for  an  older  gj}  S  comes  from  dj 
by  suppression  of  the  j,  and  £bq-s~&qo-v  is  related  to  degs- 
&qov}  £iXX&  to  diXXOy  as  §it>&  is  to  £q6co  from  the  rt. 
FepT  (No.  141).  —  The  same  is  the  relation  between 
£ev<fa<fd-cu  and  devao&cu,  botli  explained  by  ysvoaa&eu 
(No.  131)  in  Hesych.,  the  former  probably  Arcadian,  the 
latter  Cyprian  (Gelbke  Stud.  II  29).  —  Again  £a-»  belongs 
to  the  group  discussed  at  No.  640.  It  stands  for  dia-a> 
and  its  most  natural  derivation  is  from  the  rt.  gi  (Zd.  ji 
live;  cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  27).  Since  now  the  verbs 
in  -ao  correspond  to  the  Skt.  verbs  in  -ajdmi  and  with 
the  exception  of  nakal-ca  have  all  lost  a  j  or  i  after  the  a, 
it  is  quite  allowable  to  connect  Siat-ta  in  the  sense  of 
way  of  life,  in  which  word  S  would  then  be  the  represen- 
(*48)tative  of  a  y  affected  by  ,;  (Benf.  I  684).  I  do  not  venture 
to  give  this  last  derivation  as  certain  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  751). 
—  To  these  examples  of  %  representing  y  Leo  Meyer  (I  38) 
adds  the  remarkable  form  of  the  participle  *ic£-<pv£6r-6g 
which  is  confined  to  books  O  and  X  of  the  Iliad,  explaining 
it  by  ite-qyvy-fox-eg,  so  that  it  would  look  as  if  we  had 
here  actually  occuring  the  stage  yJr  which  he,  following 
Grassmann,  assumed  as  a  stage  preparatory  to  £.  The 
original  existence  of  the  £  in  the  participial  suffix  is  attested 
by  the  Skt.  -vat,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sound  is  no- 
where to  be  found  in  any  Gk.  dialect,  and  must  have  been 
as    good    as    extinct    as    early    as    Homer;    for   forms   like 
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rfd-oxeg,  aQtiQ-oxeg,  itetpsvy-oxag  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  existence  of  a  J1.  It  is  improbable  therefore  that  we 
should  have  in  such  a  rare  participial  form  the  one  single 
surviving  trace  of  the  old  spirant.  It  would  be  possible 
indeed  to  bring  forward  the  Hesiodic  XekeiX'^ox-sg  (Theog. 
826)  and  derive  its  ft  likewise  from  /,  while  the  third  of 
these  rare  perfect  forms  (le^v^ore  rotting,  from  the  rt.  \ivb, 
in  Antimachus  (Buttm.  A.  Gr.  II2  31),  does  not  admit  of 
such  treatment  so  readily.  In  7te<pv£oTsg  there  is  a  further 
anomaly  in  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  which  is  never  short 484 
in  the  perf.  partic.  except  before  the  feminine  suffix  (IS-vla) 
and  that  of  the  middle  (xstpvy-^evog).  Now  since  we  can 
explain  the  £  in  the  subst.  (pv&  (cp.  fta£a)  more  simply 
by  the  help  of  the  suffix  la  (cp.  pav-ia)  and  since  we  find 
the  same  £  in  (pv£axt,v6-g  (N  102)  and  in  the  later  cpvtaAtog, 
where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  f}  it  seems  to  me  incompar- 
ably more  probable  that  it6q>v£6xeg  along  with  its  two 
comrades  arises  from  the  introduction  into  the  verb  of  a 
noun-theme  (qpv£«,  qpu£o),  of  the  same  kind  as  those  we 
are  compelled  to  assume  iu  the  case  of  the  aor.  iiQatCp-o-v 
from  xQcatipo  =  gpqtft/Lto,  of  &£Q(i'£'6&ai  get  warm,  and  of 
rjlucQt-o-v,  "\Xix-o-v  (Tempora  und  Modi  150).  —  The  Laconian 
form  of  yt(pv(pa  (discussed  at  No.  125)  was  dccpovQcc  (Ahr. 
&  Dor.  80,  122,  124).  We  should  here  maintain  the  origin 
of  the  d  from  y  more  decidedly,  if  the  root  of  the  word 
were  better  established,  and  if  tradition  had  not  also 
preserved  the  curious  Theban  fiktcpvQu  (Ahrens  Aeol.  174). 
—  Still  more  doubtful  is  Ssvxog  =  ykevxog,  which  is 
said  to  be  Aetolian  (Schol.  ad  Nicandri  Ther.  625).  Al- 
though the  Lat.  dulcis  gives  some  support  to  the  dental, 
it  is  possible  all  the  same  that  the  whole  form  is  only 
advanced  to  explain  the  Horn.  aStvn'ig.  Since  however 
Apollonius  Soph,  in  his  Lexicon  (cp.  Hesych.)  gives  quite 
another  explanation  of  adevxrjg  (antoixcog,  aiZQogdoxrixog), 
the  Aristarchian  school  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
dtvxog,  and  the  stem -form  which  is  presupposed  has  hardly 
auv  authoritv  at  all.  —    On    the    verv    doubtful    tradition 
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(us)  that  da  is  a  Doric  by -form  of  ya,  yi\  and  appears  also  in 
da-pdrriQ,  dri-prixriQ  with  dental  instead  of  guttural ,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ahrens  Dor.  80.  —  We  shall 
have  to  treat  later  of  Sv  by  the  side  of  yv  in  dvo<pog  and 
yvoyog  and  of  a  few  other  cases. 

In  conclusion  we  should  have  a  case  of  d  representing 
an  original  guttural  at  least  in  one  tolerably  widely  ramifying 
rt.  in  ordinary  Greek,  if  we  were  sure  that  Benfey  (II  140) 
is  right  in  comparing  the  Gk.  dpatftfoftcu  with  the  Skt.  grah, 
Ved.  grabh.  But  however  great  the  agreement  in  meaning  be- 
tween d(pd66s6&cu  grasp,  dQaxprj  a  grasp,  handful,  dgccy  pig 
three  fingers  full,  a  pinch,  and  the  Skt.,  the  phonetic  difficulty 
is  greater  still.  For  by  the  side  of  the  %  of  Sgajup^  we  get 
a  y  in  dQaypa  and  actually  a  x  in  Sqcc^  dQccxog  hand,  with 
which  M.  Schmidt  also  puts  daQX-sg  SiapccL  (Hesych.)  i.  e. 
bundles,  tnanipuli,  8(pay(iata.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
already  seen  the  rt.  grabh  with  a  labial  at  the  end  in 
P(>£(pog  and  deXipv-g  (No.  645).  The  antiquity  of  the  labial 
aspirate  is  attested  also  by  the  clearly  related  O.-Pers.  garb, 

485  Zd.  garetv  take  (Benfey  Die  pers.  Keilschriften  p.  80),  Lith. 
greb-ti  grasp,  Ch.-Sl.  grab-i-ti  carry  off,  rob  (Schleicher 
Ztschr.  VII  223,  cp.  Delbriick  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Philol.  I  15), 
with  which  the  Gothic  greip-an  agrees  in  all  but  the  tenuis. 
This  shows  the  h  in  grah  to  be  a  remnant  of  bh9  and  we 
cannot  give  anything  but  grabh  as  the  Indo- Germanic  rt., 
from  which  we  could  not  arrive  safely  even  at  Sqccx-  But 
the  only  possible  root  to  which  we  can  refer  the  Greek 
forms  is  bpouc,  whence  SQay-pa  is  formed  like  nkty-pa  from 
the  rt.  ttXck,  dQa%{irj  like  jrAo^-fio-g.  To  the  rt.  bpotK,  which 
we  thus  arrive  at,  corresponds  probably,  with  loss  of  its 
initial  consonant,  the  Lith.  rtnk-ti  collect,  pick  up,  gather, 
and  the  Lith.  rarik-a,  Ch.-Sl.  rak-a  hand,  of  like  meaning 
with  dpag  (Hesych.  dqaxog  trjg  %£i>Q6g);  otherwise  Lottner 
Ztschr.  XI  181,  Miklos.  Lex.  815.  Perhaps  too  dgfa-co 
has  been  labialized  and  belongs  here,  though  Pott  (II2  464) 
regards  it  as  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  bep  (No.  267).  Hence 
dQen-avo-v  sickle.    If  so,  the  Coan  promontory  dQex-avo-v 
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is  nothing  but  the  older  form  of  the  oft-recurring  dqiit- 
uvo-v.  So  widely  divergent  is  the  road  on  which  a  strict 
observance  of  phonetic  rules  here  compels  us  to  travel. 

Walters  conjecture  (Ztschr.  XII  406),  that  dy-ycc-pai 
belongs  to  the  rt.  gnd  (No.  135),  dt-dv-fio-g  to  the  rt.  gan 
(No.  128),  does  not  seem  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  it. 

c) 

We   have   only    one    certain    instance    of  the    change 
of  an   original  gh  into  th     It  is   noticeable  that  Latin  in 
this  case  uses  the  labial  spirant  to  represent  the  guttural,  (*50) 
a  fact  which  points  to   an  early  fluctuation  of  the  organ 
of  the  initial  aspirate. 

651)  Rt.  Gep  (Mp-o-fUH  warm,  glow,  ftiQ-og  summer, 
faQ-pos  warm,  hot,  d'SQ-fitj  warmth,  heat,  Sag- 
put,  Ssqilol  (pi.)  places  with  hot  springs,  &£q- 
fi-£-r«  heat  (pass.  friQ~[i-€-To),  &eQiL-aCv-&  heat, 
warm. 

Skt.  rt.  gliar  (gi-gluir-nii)  shine,  ghar-ma-s  glow, 
warmth,  haras  (?)  flame,  O.-Pers.  gar-nia-pada  a 
summer  month,  Zd.  gare-ina  warm,  hot. 

Lat.  for-mu-s}  form-idu-s  hot,  for-nu-s  (/iir-nw-s) 
stove,  whence  forn-ax. 

Goth,  rarm-jan,  O.-H.-G.  war(a)m. 

Ch.'Sl.  gr-e-ti  &£qhcclv£lv,  gor~e~ti  ardere.  O.-Prus. 
gor-mc  heat. 

O.-Ir.  ma  gorith  si  urit  (Z.2  441),  er-gwid  it  bakes 
(F.  A.  146). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  II  195,  Grimm  Gesch.  405,  Schweizer  Ztschr.  480 
III  346  f.,  Leo  Meyer  VIII  274,  Schleicher  Ksl.  105,  108,  Nesselm. 
Altpr.  Vocab.  22,  Grassmann  Ztschr.  IX  29,  where  also  the  Skt. 
glial-d  is  compared,  which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  "the 
sun's  heat".  —  In  the  face  of  the  frequent  representation  of  r  by  I 
and  the  Hesychian  forms  &ccX-v-%q6v  tafinQov,  &fQ-(iov,  ftaXvtytu 
balipai,  nvQGoocu  it  is  impossible  to  regard  ftal-n-io  as  anything 
bnt  a  expansion  of  the  same  rt.  by  n  (cp.  above  pp.  62,  G3,  Pott 
IT*   468)    to   which   Lithuanian    gives    us    a  remarkable   analogy  in 
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zer-p-li-ti  by  the  side  of  zer-e-ti  glow,  gleam.  —  On  the  O.-Pers. 
form  see  Spiegel  Altp.  Keilschr.  195.  —  for-mu-s  and  formi-du-8  are 
given  by  Paul.  Epit.  p.  83,  who  rightly  connects  with  it  for-cep-8 
tonga,  an  older  form  of  which,  formu-cap-es  (plur.  =  forcipes)  at  p.  91 
has  been  restored  by  Scaliger.  A  further  modification  is  to  be  seen  in 
forp-ex  which  has  a  diminutive  suffix  added.  If  we  consider  Latin 
alone  we  shall  be  strongly  inclined  to  consider  fer-v-o,  fer-v-e-o  and 
all  belonging  to  them  as  connected.  But  the  t»  gives  rise  to  diffi- 
culties, and  since  the  special  application  of  the  verb  seems  to  be 
to  boiling  water,  I  regard  as  more  probably  correct  the  attempt 
made  at  No.  415  to  connect  it  with  noQ~(pvQ-a> ,  <ppt-a$,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  meet  with  the  form  de-fru-ere  =  de-ferv-ere ,  whence 
comes  de-fru-tu-m  must.  Otherwise  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  88,  Walter 
XII  414.  —  On  an  Italian  /'  for  an  old  gh  cp.  fos-ti-s  =  hosti-s,  Goth. 
gast-fi,  Ch.-Sl.  gosti,  Corsseii  Is  158.  —  We  can  hardly  doubt  an 
original  connexion  with  the  words  discussed  at  No.  202,  200,  197, 
especially  as  we  find  in  Skt.  the  word  ghran-sa-s  with  the  meaning 
heat  of  the  sun,  sunshine,  from  a  stem  expanded  by  n,  with  which 
Aufrecht  on  the  Uggvaladatta  p.  277  compares  the  Gk.  iqv-ao-$. 

If  we  were  right  in  comparing  at  p.  475  iXcccpQog  with 
ika%vg  (No.  168)  we  should  have  in  the  ika&Qog  there 
mentioned  an  example  of  a  dialectic  #  =  gh.  The  variation 
between  %  and  #  in  the  Dor.  6qvi-%  by  the  side  of  the 
ordinary  Greek  opw-0"  and  the  shorter  oqvi  (ace.  oqvi-v). 
No.  503;  is  as  yet  unexplained.  It  seems  however  to  me 
to  be  not  improbable  that  the  Dor.  %  is  connected  with 
(45i)  the  %  of  the  Boeot.  diminutives  in  -i%o-g  and  bears  just 
the  same  relation  to  this  fuller  form  that  the  -vO"  of  the 
stems  iAfu-vd1,  TiQv-vfr  bears  to  formations  like  KoQ-i-v&o-g, 
pivv-v&a  (Pott  Persoiiennamen*451),  of  which  the  latter 
(cp.  (iivvvd'ddLo-g)  is  especially  applicable  to  the  case  in 
point.  We  may,  I  think,  regard  these  suffixes  as  diminutive, 
and  compare  the  %  with  the  often  recurring  diminutive  x, 
and  the  #  with  the  t  that  serves ».  the  same  purpose  in 
the  related  languages.  Compare  /uxi/-4h-?o-f '  to  [iixqov 
xal  vr\itiov  Hesych.  As  an  example  of  a  Gk.  diminutive 
formation  in  r  we  have  VYi-nv-ri-o-g  from  vfptio-gy  and  much 
the  same  in  rvrfto-v  which  is  most  probably  like  xvvvo-g, 
rvvv-ovTO-g  a  diminutive  from   the   demonstrative  stem  to. 
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The  Boeotians  aspirate  an  original  x  before  i  in  the  3.  pi. 
-v%i  =  vxi.  —  In  modern  Greek,  as  Baumeister  Euboea 
p.  57  shows,  now  and  then  #  takes  the  place  of  %,  e.  g.487 
in  A&ado-vriGa  =  Ai%adEg,  though  we  also  find  %  for  #, 
if  riQ%a  from  the  Greek  of  Ceos  is  really  identical  with 
rikftov,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  nearer  to  iQ%o(iai. 

d) 

All  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  change  of 
original  labials  to  dentals  is  unreliable.  —  That  r  is  ever 
the  representative  of  an  original^  has  hardly  been  maintained 
at  all.  The  only  case  that  looks  at  all  like  it  is  that  of 
the  Greek  for  peacock  rcca-g  or  rccav  (so  ace.  to  Athen.  IX 
307  e),  compared  with  the  Lat.  pavo  (st.  pavvn).  But  after 
what  Pott  II1  443,  Benf.  II  236,  and  the  Thesaurus  of 
Stephanus  have  told  us  about  this  word  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  word  is  no  native,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Lat.  p  is  older  than  the  Gk.  r. 
—  The  Doric  form  odsko-g  by  the  side  of  ofoko-g  in  ordinary 
Greek  has  already  come  before  us  at  p.  476,  and  we 
found  no  warrant  for  regarding  the  latter  as  the  earlier 
form.  —  It  is  less  unusual  to  find  g>  and  ft  confronting 
each  other  from  different  dialects.  The  cases  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  dental  aspirate  is  the  older  one  have  been 
discussed  above.  The  converse  of  this  relation  occurs  in 
0&QV-S,  which  has  already  been  connected  with  6<pQV~g  under 
No.  405.  We  find  the  word  given  not  only  as  the  name 
of  a  mountain,  but  also  as  an  appellative:  Hesych.  oftQvv 
KQrjreg  to  oQog,  to  which  belongs  the  adj.  o&qvobv  tqu%v, 
vXcideg,  Sa<svy  xgriiivcbdag.  Since  6q>Qv-g  is  often  used  for 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  high  ground,  and  "Ifoog  6<pQv6e66a 
X  411  occurs  in  the  sense  of  xQtjiivaSeg  which  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  o&qvosv,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  roots.  The  Spartan  'O&Qvddag  very 
likely  belongs  here,  with  the  meaning  superciliosus,  forming 
a  parallel  to  the  comic  6<pQvava6icaa£drig,  perhaps  too  — 
though  this  is  doubtful —  the  Homeric  'OftQvovevg  (N 363  ft). 
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frvkka   (xkddovg  1}  cpvkka   ij  toQzt]  9Aq)Qodtxi]g  Hesych.)  is 
held  by  M.  Schmidt,  though  doubtfully,  to  be  the  Cretan 

(45a)  form  of  (pvkka,  in  which  at  No.  418  we  recognized  the 
labial  initial  as  belonging  to  the  original  root.  —  The 
word  frvkki-g  (by-form  frvki-g)  bag,  also  preserved  by  Hesych. 
along  with  frvk-ccxo-g  of  similar  meaning,  I  have  ventured 
(Ztschr.  II  399)  to  compare  with  the  Lat.  folli-s  bag,  bladder. 
If  it  is  right  to  compare  the  Goth,  balg-s,  which  agrees 
precisely  in  meaning,  and  is  compared  with  foil  is  by 
J.  Grimm  Gesch.  I  398,  we  shall  have  to  start  with  the 
initial  bh  and  derive  the  dental  Greek  aspirate  from  the 
labial,  especially  as  the  latter  is  also  supported  by  Celtic 
words  of  related  stem  given  by  Diefenbach  Wtb.  I  270  f. 
The  v  of  the  Greek  words  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a,  for 

488  we  find  in  Hesych.  the  by -form  ftakkCg.  The  double  I 
has  most  likely  arisen  from  the  assimilation  of  some  suffix 
or  other;  the  Goth,  g  in  balg-s  which  corresponds  admir- 
ably to  the  O.-Ir.  bole  uter  (bulgas  Galli  sacculos  scor- 
teos  appellant,  Festus;  Z.*  14,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  217),  may 
be  compared  with  the  x  of  ftvkaxo-g.  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  264. 
—  There  is  more  doubt  about  Pott's  conjecture  (I1  27)  of 
the  identity  of  the  ft  in  the  stem  xoyvfr  (xoQv-g  helmet) 
with  the  q>  in  xoQvyiq  summit,  for  the  latter  word  seems 
to  belong  to  xdgee  (No.  38),  from  which  it  comes  with 
the  addition  of  a  derivative  termination  which  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  xok-cupo-g,  xgox-ayo-g,  ykrjv-ayo-g, 
while  the  former  can  hardly  separated  from  xoQvdo-g  crested 
lark?  (Cp.  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  388).  From  the  attempt 
made  by  Benfey  II  140  and  Kirchhoff  Ztschr.  I  43  to 
compare  ikevft-eQO'g  with  the  Lat.  liber  (st.  libera),  the 
latter  adducing  the  Osc.  luvf-reis  =  liberi  in  favour  of  the 
it- sound,  we  are  restrained  by  the  form  loebesum  preserved 
by  Paul.  Epit.  p.  121,  for  there  is  no  way  of  getting  from 
its  s  to  the  Gk.  q.  It  is  true  that  the  form  is  very  strange 
when  we  consider  the  corresponding  r  in  Osc,  and  the 
derivative  VSberbas,  as  0.  Miiller  ad  Fest.  saw  before  us. 
But    even   if  locbewm    should    be   a  mistake    for    locberum, 
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we   have    still    difficulties  enough    left.     For    the    simplest 
explanation  of  the  Italian  word  is  found  in  referring  it  to 
the  rt.  lub,  lib,  which  sprang  from  lubh,  libh  and  has  the 
form  Xiq>  in  Greek  (No.  545).     Cp.  the  Lith.  val-na-s  free 
by  the  side    of  vely-ju   wish   (No.  659).     With  regard  to 
ftevfr-SQO'g  however  the  old   derivation   naQcc  to   ikevfteiv 
onov  iQa  (E.  M.  p.  329,  44)  seems  to  have  every  possible 
warrant,   especially   since,    as   Schweizer    Ztschr.  XII    305 
observes,  it  was  also  the  mark  of  freedom   in  the  Teuton 
that  he  could   go    wherever    he    liked,    and    since   in   the 
numerous  Greek  deeds  of  manumission  the  anotQi%siv  olg 
xa   fre'ly   as  it  runs  in   the  Delphic  dialect,    is   always  an 
essential  token  of  freedom.     Miillenhoff  reminds  us  also  of 
the   M.-H.-G.   led-ec,   lid-ic   from   the   Goth,  ga-leith-an   go, 
draw.     The  association  of  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  words  which 
Corssen   Beitr.  201    advocates,    but   abandons  again  at  P 
151,  can  only  be  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  abandon- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  these  likely  etymologies.     For  if 
ikev&£QO~g  stood  for  ikev-tpeQo-s  we  should  here  have  an  (453) 
example  of  a  dentalism  which,  we  have  seen,  is  not  by  any 
means  common,  and  a  departure  from  the  rt.  Xiqp  not  only  in 
the  prothetic  vowel  but  in  the  vowel  of  the  stem.    Moreover 
the  primary  meaning  of  "at  one's  pleasure",  thus  arrived 
at,   would  but  ill  agree   with  the  Homeric  usage,   which 
knows  only  iXevdsQOv  ^fucQ  and  xqtjttjq  ttevfrsQog  (Z  528). 
The  more  general  application  of  the  word  is  clearly  only 
post -Homeric.     The   attempt  to    conjure    liber  out  of  the 
stem    ikvft    would    lead    to    still    greater    impossibilities. 
For  since   ik~v-fty   as  we  saw  at   p.  06   is   formed   by   an 
amplificatory  ft  from  the  rt.  ar,  it  has  in  fact  nothing  at  489 
all  in  common  with  liber,  loeber,  except  the  7;  the  loss  of 
the  rt-  vowel  in  Latin  would  be  very  strange,  and  besides 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  similarly  expanded  stem  on  Italian 
soil.    I  still  hold  therefore  that  the  two  words  are  distinct. 
There    is    nothing   surprising    in    the    fact   that    an    idea 
so  entirely   metaphysical  should  have  been  arrived  at  by 
closely  related  peoples  along  a  different  route.    It  certainly 
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does  not  belong  to  the  original  stores  of  the  Indo- Ger- 
manic language,  any  more  than  the  words  for  slaves  or 
slavery,  of  which  none  are  primitive.  —  Comparetti  Ztschr. 
XVIII  140,  and  Mor.  Schmidt  Stud.  Ill  353  treat  of  a 
Tzaconian  #  in  the  place  of  <p  {dike  =  q>Cke,  ov&£  =  o(pi-g). 

e) 

There  is  one  more  phonetic  affection  that  falls  under 
head  of  Dentalism,  the  apparent  insertion  of  a  dental  mute 
after  a  labial  or  a  guttural.  This  process  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  Homeric  forms  nxokig  and  nrokeyLog  by  the 
side  of  nohg  and  it6ks(iog.  That  the  simple  %  is  older 
than  nx  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  related  words 
collected  under  No.  374  and  367.  It  is  not  allowable  to  regard 
the  inserted  x  as  merely  a  phonetic  "support",  as  it  has 
been  called.  What  need  could  n  have  of  such  a  support, 
when  it  always  shows  the  greatest  readiness  to  stand  next 
to  a  vowel?  It  was  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  XI  310)  who  first 
gave  an  explanation  which  is  more  satisfactory,  with  which 
cp.  Grassmann  XII  95  and  Ebel  XIV  39.  His  conjecture 
is  that  the  source  of  the  explosive  sound  is  here  again  to 
be  sought  in  an  older  fa  attached  to  the  n  in  pre -historic 
times,  and  then  assimilated  to  it.  He  gets  itxokt-g  then 
from  itjokt-g.  How  a  d  was  developed  before  the  j  and 
then  expelled  its  parent  sound  altogether  will  have  to  be 
fully  examined  below.  It  is  from  this  d  that  we  natur- 
ally arrive  after  a  jt  at  r.  This  thoroughly  satisfactory 
explanation  is  decidedly  confirmed  at  all  events  by  one 
case  in  which  we  |have  actual  record  of  the  intermediate 
pj}  i.  e.  the  Lith.  spjduju  by  the  side  of  nrvo,  discussed 
under  No.  382,  which  led  us  to  deduce  a  form  6irjv-j&.  To 
(454)  these  three  examples  a  few  others  may  be  added.  —  itxtQvn 
heel  corresponds  to  the  Goth,  fohzna  of  like  meaning,  Skt. 
pdrshni-s,  Ch.-Sl.  plcsna  planta  pedis  (Kick2  121).  —  nxiOCco 
pound,  bruise  claims  connexion,  as  we  saw  at  No.  365b, 
with  the  Lat.  pins-o,  pins-io  of  like  meaning  and  the  Skt. 
pish  (pinasJirtni),   so  that  it    looked  as  if  the  rt.   was  pis. 
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The  only  obstacle  was  found  in  nix-VQO-v  bran;  with  its 
strange  r.  —  Whether  itrv-o-v  winnowing  fan  (Att.  mi-o-v, 
most  likely  for  7tt€J:-o-v)7  belongs,  as  Pictet  II  117  and 
Benfey  conjecture,  to  the  Skt.  pu  cleanse  (whence  conies  490 
pavana-m  sieve),  I  cannot  decide,  especially  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  connect  it  with  mv(o.  —  But  the  Cyprian 
£jzr6xa6ev  i.  e.  iitvxatiev,  both  interpreted  by  ixakvtyev  in 
the  sense  of  implicavit  (Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX  367), 
can  hardly  be  explained  except  by  the  supposition  of  this 
insertion.  It  seems  tolerably  probable  that  the  rt.  ttuk 
with  the  meaning  4make  firm'  underlies  the  words  collected 
under  No.  384.  Again  itxvGGeiv  fold,  —  and  folding  is  a 
kind  of  making  firm  or  secure,  —  is  most  probably  related 
in  spite  of  its  %  (itTV%y),  which  will  come  up  for  discussion 
at  p.  498. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  xr  comes  from  x  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  true  that  xreivco  seems  to  bear  to  xcclvco 
(No.  77b)  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  itrofag  to  itoXig. 
But  the  form  with  a  simple  x  is  so  much  later,  and  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  regard  it  as 
the  primary  form.  Neither  can  I  adduce  any  proof  of  the 
growth  of  yd  from  y.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible 
that  the  S  in  fiSia  (No.  255)  arose  from  j,  since  the  ana- 
logies in  the  related  languages  lead  us  to  rt.  bjas  =  (ideg. 

But  this  kind  of  dentalism  appears  quite  plainly  in 
the  combination  %&.  yfrig  (No.  193)  we  compared  to  the 
Skt.  hjas,  giving  ghjas  as  the  primary  form.  In  this  case 
then  the  j  has  evidently  developed  a  dental  sound  before 
it,  whicli  by  the  influence  of  the  preceding  aspirate  was 
assimilated  to  it.  But  the  same  ;,  for  which  we  have 
historical  evidence  in  this  word,  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  in  the  st.  ghamd,  which  we  recognized  under 
No.  Ib3  to  be  the  primary  form  of  the  Gk.  gap-a.  If  we 
assume  with  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  95,  that  here  too  a 
parasitic  j  associated  itself  with  the  gh,  we  arrive  at 
ghjam,  ghjamd  and  thence  at  £#01/,  £#«{*aAo'-s  in  the  very 
same  way  in  which  we  got  from  ghjas  to  %ft£g}  perhaps 
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also  at  the  Skt.  Icshatn,  the  j  having  become  a  sibilant 
and  the  sibilant  having  made  the  sound  before  it  hard. 
It  is  true  that  this  last  developement  still  needs  closer 
scrutiny  as  a  point  of  specially  Sanskrit  phonology. 

do5)  In  connexion  with  these,  as  I  think,  well  established 
explanations,  Euhn  (ut  supra)  ventures  a  conjecture  which 
can  hardly  prove  true.  His  opinion  is  that  the  cases  of 
dentalism  discussed  above  under  a)  admit  of  this  same 
explanation,  that  is,  that  rc-g  presupposes  a  stage  Mis 
between  itself  and  ki~s.  But  such  a  form  as  ktis  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  instance,  nor  is  there  a  single  Greek  word 
in  which  xt  degenerated  into  r.  The  word  rvno-g  quoted 
by  Kuhn*  has    certainly   nothing   to    do  with   xrvaro-s;   it 

491  appeared  probable  rather  (No.  249)  that  the  rt.  of  the 
former  was  ship.  On  the  other  hand  the  shifting  of  a 
guttural  to  a  palatal  and  then  on  to  a  dental  is  much 
simpler  and  has  plenty  of  analogies  to  support  it.  In  this 
respect  it  is  worth  noticing  the  name  Tetem^-g,  which,  as 
Ebel  Ztschr.  XIII  275  points  out,  corresponds  to  the 
O.-Pers.  Caispis  (Spiegel  Altp.  196).  There  would  thus 
be  no  need  of  a  r  developed  by  the  side  of  the  x,  in  order 
to  shift  it  into  the  class  of  the  dentals.  —  Still  less  trust 
can  be  placed  in  the  combinations  of  Ebel  who  actually 
conjectures  pt  as  a  stage  between  k  and  /,  that  is  assumes 
rixtg  and  me.  In  this  he  is  clearly  wrong,  for  the  only 
opportunity  for  k  to  develope  into  p  was  when  a  v  introduced 
itself  after  the  k.  We  shall  have  to  hold  fast  to  the 
belief  that  k  became  on  one  side  kv  and  then  p,  on  the 
other  Ay  and  then  r. 

3)  Aspiration. 

As  we  have  seen  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  labialism  and  dentalism  may  be  explained  simply  by 
assuming  that  a  spirant  is  naturally  appended  to  the  ex- 
plosive, we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  lightest 
of  all  the  spirants,  the  simple  spiritus  asper,  is  attached 
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in  the  same   way,   and   that   thus   the    original    tenuis    is 
changed  into  the  corresponding  aspirate.     Indeed  the  change 
from  the  tenuis  to  the  aspirate  is  one  of  the  most  common 
assumptions  of  etymologists.    But  this  assumption  certainly 
has  in  its  favour  the  fact  that  we  can  prove  the  tendency 
to   aspiration  in  the   most  various  languages    and  periods 
of  speech.     Thus   the  Sanskrit    hard    aspirate  has  unmis- 
takeably,  at  any  rate  in  many  cases,  come  from  the  tenuis 
(Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  101).     So  too  a  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic shifting   of  the   mutes,   the  change    from  Jc  into  7*, 
from  t  into  th}  from  p  into  f}  rests  upon  aspiration,  and  this 
is  partially  repeated  afterwards,    at  a   later  stage    of  the(*5t>) 
language.   In  Umbrian  it  is  a  recognized  fact  with  certain 
combinations    of   sound    (Aufr.   u.  Kirchh.   I    78);    in    the 
Persian  languages   this  is  especially  the  case  before  con- 
tinuous sounds  (Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I2  69);  in  Ossetic  (ib.  120) 
it  is  found  widely  prevalent,  without  any  influence  of  the 
kind;    in   Old   Irish   it   is    most   common   between   vowels 
(Schleicher  Comp.3  279).     We    are   therefore    already  pre- 
disposed to  assume  the  existence  of  this  same  phenomenon 
in  Greek;  and  at  any  rate  this  has  more  analogies  in  its 
favour  than  the  loss  of  the  aspiration.     But  it  is  precisely 
assumptions  which  seem  so  unexceptionable  which  require  492 
especial  caution.     The  Greek  aspirates  have,  at  least  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  come  from  soft  aspirates,  and 
hence  in  their  origin  they  are  far  removed  from  the  tenues; 
so  that  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  these  two 
groups  of  sounds  with  each    other.     The    aspiration  of  a 
tenuis  is  generally  to   be  regarded  as  an  affection  which 
makes   its    appearance    on  Greek   soil   at   a   comparatively 
late  date,  and  which  at  least  in  many  instances  is  brought 
about    by    the    influence    of  neighbouring    sounds:    though 
starting   from  this  point,   and  in  part    limited    to    certain 
dialects  and  stages  of  the  language,  it  does  extend  itself 
further,  and  in  some  few  instances  coincides  with  Sanskrit 
aspiration.     The  whole  phenomenon  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  me  in  a  comprehensive  survey  in  Tempora  und 
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Modi  p.  196  f.     Cp.  Leo  Meyer  I  51   and  W.  H.  Roscher 
'de  aspiratione  vulgarf,  Studien  I  2  63  ff. 

It  is  best  to  start  with  those  changes  of  sound  which 
are  specifically  Greek.  These  as  a  rule  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  our  task,  but  here  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  disadvantage.  Christ  in  his  "Lautlehre"  p.  104  f. 
lias  collected  only  a  small  part  of  the  facts  which  belong 
here;  and  even  these  are  'mixed  with  much  that  is  dubious. 
The  aspirate  is  developed  from  the  corresponding  tenuis 
under  two  main  conditions,  i.  e.  first  by  the  influence  of 
a  following  liquid  or  nasal,  and  secondly  by  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  sibilant. 

The  operation  of  the  iirst  influence  is  the  more  familiar. 
Thus  the  stem  /Max  (=  pcck-ax  No.  457)  appears  aspirated 
in  fiArjX'Qo-g,  a-zMi^-po'-g,  the  stem  tqc  (No.  246)  in  d-Qiva^ 
trident  by  the  side  of  TQiva%:  the  suffix  -tqo  {aQO-xQO-v 
=  ara-triMri)  sometimes  becomes  -ttyo  (xfat-ftQo-v  =  claus- 
tru-nty  de  nom.  form.  p.  38).  —  By  the  side  of  tQova* 
ayal\Lara  rj  Qccfi^iccra  avfriva  (Hes.)  we  find  the  Homeric 
&QovaX£\\y  iv  6%  ftQovcc  noixtt?  iitatidev;  (Hesych.  avfty 
xal  xh.  ix  XQ&paT&v  7totxik(iara).  The  same  word  occurs 
also  in  Alexandrine  writers  in  the  sense  of  (paQ^axa  herbs, 
and  may  certainly  be  compared  with  Skt.  trna-s  grass, 
herb,  stalk,  Goth.  thaumu-s9  Ch.-Sl.  trunn  thorn.    Cp.  Wust- 

(t57)inann  Rhein.  Mus.  XXIII  238,  where  izoixiX6-d,Qovo-Q  as 
an  epithet  of  Aphrodite  is  well  derived  from  this  stem.  — 
ftgvyovav  is  identical  with  tQvyovccv  to  knock  gently  at 
the  door;  the  preposition  jrpo,  like  the  Persian  fra,  has 
aspirated  its  labial  in  the  post-Homeric  forms  tpQovdo-g 
(No.  281,  cp.  ngb  odov  iyivovro  J  382),  q>Qoi(ito-v  from  the 
time  of  Aeschylus  =  hqo-oiilio-v,  <pqovqo-$,  (pQovQa  (No.  501) 
have  all  aspirated  their  labial.  —  Also  in  Tt'<p-Qo-g  ashen  grey, 
tktp'Qa  ashes  the  aspirate  is  explained  from  the  influence  of  the 
q7  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  words  are  akin  to  Skt.  tap 

493  to  be  warm,  to  warm,  tap-as  heat,  Lat.  tep-eo,  tep-idu-s,  A.-S. 
tiiefian,  aestuare,  O.-H.-G.  damf  [smoke,  vapour],  Ch.-Sl.  top-lit 
warm.     The  same  rt.  experiences  the  same  affection  in  the 
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O.-Pers.  taf-c-dhra  a  melting,  tafnu  heat.  —  Before  A  we 
find  x  aspirated  in  avdQd%-Ar]  from  the  st.  avftQax  (avfrQccI* 
coal),  r  in  vau-crfrAo-v,  t/av-tffrAo-©,  which  must  certainly  be 
referred  to  vav-6roXo~V)  and  in  the  suffix  -#Ao  (ttefw-O'Ao-v), 
which  we  cannot  separate  from  -ttyo,  -rpo  (cp.  th$p£-rpo-i>),  jt 
in  6upk6~g,  misshapen,  wreak,  inasmuch  as  we  identify  it  with 
aiitako-g  quoted  by  the  grammarians  with  similar  mean- 
ings (Lobeck  Prolegg.  140,  El.  I  225).  —  Aspiration  before 
v  meets  us  in  aQa%-vy\  from  rt.  dpK  (No.  489),  kv%-vo-g 
from  rt.  Xuk  (No.  88),  in  the  diminutives  in  -i%vr\,  ~i%vio-v* 
-v%vio~v,  which  go  back  to  the  shorter  x  (xvkih,  xvki%v% 
nekCxYi  itekC%vi],  xokig  noki-%vio-v ,  cp.  Schwabe  de  deminu- 
tivis  p.  63,  73),  in  n£xu%vo-v,  with  the  older  form  neraxvov 
still  preserved,  explained  in  Hesych.  by  nor fiQtov  ixnira- 
kov,  in  p,v<Sa%v6~gy  pokv%vo-g  (Hesych.)  for  which  we  may 
conjecture  similar  suffixes,  in  t%-vog}  if  we  were  right  in 
referring  this  to  the  rt.  Fik  (No.  17),  in  rt%-vr]}  the  rt.  of 
which  (No.  235)  offers  other  aspirated  forms,  in  %vovg 
dust,  foam,  which  Lobeck  Rhemat.  29  and  Pott  W.  I  G73 
connect,  probably  rightly,  with  xvaco,  xovi-g  (cf.  cinis 
Pictet;  T  234),  in  itd&vrj  (Roscher  Stud.  I  2  102),  the 
true  Attic  form  of  which  is  ydt-vi]  crib,  with  transposed 
aspiration,  but  which  we  must  still  refer  to  nax-io-pai 
(No.  350),  in  a<pvco,  £%ca'(pvr]g  by  the  side  of  itp.7iivi\g  with 
the  insertion  of  an  iota  (p.  668).  —  Before  ft  the  x  of  the 
rt.  ttX€k  (No.  103)  is  aspirated  in  jrAo^-fio'-s,  the  x  of  the 
rt.  uk  in  ax-a%~(ievo-g  and  in  «fy-jtuf;  the  latter  word 
however  is  probably  for  ax-cfirjf  and,  like  rttpQa  quoted 
above,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective  which  has  become  a 
substantive.  l(o%~p6-g  din  of  battle  is  equivalent  to  tcoxrj', 
Xa%-n6~s  is  given  from  Antimachus  in  the  E.  M.  in  the 
meaning  kaxntifiog,  and  hence  belongs  to  No.  534. 

The  aspirating  influence  of  a  preceding  s  on  a  follow- 
ing tenuis  has  been  investigated  comprehensively  by  Kuhn 
in  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  his  Zeitschrift,  in  a  series  of  papers, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  used  already.  (Cp.  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  XII  96.     An   attempt  to  explain  this  phenomenon 
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physiologically  is  made  by  Ascoli  Foiiol.  194.)  Within  the 
limits  of  Greek  the  following  words  are  certain  examples 
of  such  an  affection,  which  becomes  general  partly  only 
in  the  Attic  period,  partly  in  still  later  stages  of  the  lang- 

(458)uage,  and  which  is  proved  by  the   occurrence  of  unaspi- 
rated  by-forms:   tf£a£©*),  6xsd-og7  <s%ed'(a,  6%sv8vXri  with 

494  rt.  (TK€b  No.  294,  (tylgto  with  rt.  <tki*>  No.  295,  6%eUg  leg, 
Attic  by  the  side  of  axeHg  and  6xikogy  <5%iQaq>o~g  insult, 
with  GxeQcc<po$,  a<S<pdka%  quoted  in  the  E.  M.  as  a  by- 
form  of  atotakal,  (No.  106),  a<HpccQccyo-Q  asparagus  by  the 
side  of  atiitccQayo'S  =  Zd.  (paregha  prong  (Mod.-Pers.  a-sparag 
Justi  302),  Lith.  spurga-s  (Nesselm.)  shoot,  eye  (bud)  of  a 
tree  (Fick2  216),  a  word  possibly  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian, Mtitpo-g  (No.  544)  with  kfaito-g,  where  it  can  only 
claim  relative  priority,  as  is  true  also  of  atpoyyo-g  and 
Gitoyyo-g  (No.  575),  6<pvQa~g  dung  with  Ion.  GitvQ<i-g  and 
oitvQcc&o-g,  otpvQC-g  basket  with  anvQC-g  (cp.  Lat.  spor-to)7 
oyovdvkri  (name  of  an  insect)  with  67iov8vXr\.  —  At  an 
earlier  period  this  same  phenomenon  made  its  appearance 
in  the  rt.  dcpab  (No.  296),  with  which  we  compared  Skt. 
spatid,  in  <sq>rfe  (No.  580),  the  6<p  of  which  we  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  sp  of  vespa,  perhaps  in  aprjv  wedge 
if  Kulin  Ztschr.  IV  15  is  right  in'  connecting  this  with 
the  German  Spahn  [chip,  splinter]  (Pott  W.  I  635).  The 
same  is  probably  the  case  with  fffoV©  am  strong  and 
6&ivog  strength  with  its  derivatives  (6&ev-a(p6-g}  Gftiv-io-g, 
Efriv~eXo-g).  For  as  we  see  that  from  the  rt.  (JTa  (No.  216, 
217)  various  forms  (cp.  also  No.  222)  are  derived  with  the 
meaning  of  firmness,  we  may  probably  assume  for  these 
too  the  same  notion  of  standing  as  their  basis,  and  thus 
we    gain    for    G&s'v~og    the    fundamental    notion    of  stable 


*)  To  G%dt<o  we  added  also  the  intrans.  zafai  separate  myself, 
retire.  Cp.  avy%daai'  ovyxaQrjcai  Hesych.  Along  with  this  go  the 
Homeric  aor.  %t%ci6ovzo  =  i%ccaavto  which  has  preserved  the  tennis, 
and  the  pluperf.  i-ytenqd-si'  vfffxf^copijxfi  (Hesych  )  which  is  prob- 
ably wrongly  challenged  by  Mor.  Schmidt,  together  with  the  Lat.  ce-do 
(cp.  Bnttm.  A.  Or.  IT8  822\ 
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strength,  as  distinguished  from  gripr]  (No.  517)  strength 
of  impetus.  According  to  this  view  Greek  coincides  in  the 
case  of  this  root  with  Sanskrit,  which  shows  throughout 
the  aspirated  from  sthd.  —  The  aspiration  also  corresponds 
in  the  two  languages  in  the  case  of  the  rt.  spltal  =  Gr. 
(TqxxX  (No.  558);  and  here,  as  also  in  crcpab  mentioned 
already  (whence  too  Gtpevdovrj  =  funda)  and  in  6q>6yyo~g 
fungu-s  (note  on  No.  575),  Latin  too  supplied  us  with  an 
aspirated  form  in  its  fallo;  while  in  pend-e-o,  if  Grassmann 
is  right  in  connecting  it  with  spand,  the  old  tenuis  would 
be  retained.  On  the  other  hand  in  other  roots  and  words, 
especially  in  the  rt.  sthag  =  (TTet  (No.  155),  in  asthi  = 
oariov  (No.  213),  in  sphar  =  ctjiccq  (No.  389)  the  Indian  ( 

aspirate  is  isolated.  —  We  must  find  in  a  sibilant  once 
present,  but  afterwards  lost,  the  source  of  the  aspiration  of 
ipavO'Q  by  the  side  of  the  older  nivo-g  torch,  if  the  combina- 
tions of  Roscher  Stud.  I  2,  72  fF.  are  correct.  He  follows 
Euhn  in  connecting  these  words  with  the  German  'Spahn\ 

Besides  these  two  main  influences  on  the  aspiration  495 
of  a  tenuis  we  may  conjecturally  ascribe  also  to  a  preced- 
ing nasal  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to  change  the  tenuis 
into  the  aspirate.  Here  belong  £y%~og7  whose  derivation («9) 
from  the  rt.  &k  and  affinity  with  ax-cov  (No.  2)  is  the  more 
probable,  that  in  other  instances  also  groups  of  consonants 
containing  a  nasal  change  a  into  e,  itevfrog,  (livftog,  tpiyyog; 
xoy%ri  (No.  65),  the  Skt.  correlate  of  which,  ^ankha-s,  shows 
the  hard  aspirate,  which  we  assume  to  be  almost  always 
of  later  origin;  Xayx-ccva,  if  we  follow  Fick2  390  in  com- 
paring the  Oh.-Sl.  po-laC'iti  (by-form  po-luciti)  obtain.  The 
aspiration  must  have  been  transferred  from  the  forms  with 
a  nasal  to  Xa%eW  &c.  §ty%-(o  by  the  side  of  Qs'yx-G)  snore 
and  Qvy%-og,  a  word  which  we  cannot  separate  from  these, 
and  which,  according  to  Athenaeus  III  95,  means  xvQtcag 
the  grunting  swine's  snout,  Gtuv&iqq  spark,  which  is  seen 
to  be  aspirated  by  a  comparison  with  its  diminutive  scin- 
tilla, Tccv-d'aQ-i&iv  tremble,  dangle,  by  the  side  of  rap-rap- 
i&iv  tremble  with  cold,  chatter,  certainly  from  the  rt.  Tep, 
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the  manifold  expansions  of  which  are  discussed  under  rt. 
Tpec  No.  244,  ofigp-17  voice,  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  rt.  Fen  (for  Fck)  No.  620.  To  these  we  may  further 
add  the  Boeotian  termination  of  the  3  plur.  in  -v&i  for 
vrc  (mentioned  above  p.  486),  and  the  diminutive  forms  in 
vfr  there  compared.  —  To  these  belongs  also  xoAoxvvd-ii 
pumpkin,  while  xoXoxvvxr\  was  regarded  as  the  better,  the 
genuinely  Attic  form  (Phrynichus  ed.  Lobeck  p.  437).  We 
can  also  recognize  the  aspirating  influence  of  the  nasal  in 
other  isolated  dialectic  forms:  Oxdvfrav  XQafificczov,  which 
even  Salmasius  compared  with  adxdvtriv,  of  equivalent 
meaning,  BsQexvvd'og  a  Cretan  mountain,  by  the  side  of 
BtQexvvtog  in  Phrygia. 

A  different  explanation  of  the  aspirate  which  appears 
by  the  side  of  a  tenuis  has  been  sought  in  a  diganima 
following,  so  that  especially  the  combination  nf  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  into  qp.  More  than  any  one  Benfey  Ztschr. 
VII  52  gives  this  explanation  with  great  positiveness,  and 
it  is  approved  by  Leo  Meyer  I  51.  The  former  refers 
pkfy  aQo  v  to  fiken-JraQo-v ,  <fo<p-6-g  (No.  628)  to  tfoTt-Zo-s. 
But  the  assumed  form  with  a  v  does  not,  either  in  this 
case  or  in  any  other  of  the  instances  discussed  by  him, 
actually  occur  in  any  of  the  kindred  languages.  There  is 
certainly  in  Sanskrit  a  suffix  -vara,  which  is  used  espe- 
cially for  the  formation  of  adjectives,  and  analogies  may 
also  be  quoted  for  the  suffix  -J-'o,  especially  from  Latin 
(cp.  caed-ua-s,  cur-cus  Corssen  P  313).  It  is  only  where 
phonetic  traces  are  to  be  found  that  this  explanation  be- 
comes more  probable,  as  in  otpi-g  (No.  627),  which  in  Homer 
and  Hipponax  is   scanned    as  a  trochee,    and   hence  must 

49Chave  been  pronounced  almost  as  oiupi-g.  ~ri  is  in  Sanskrit 
a  suffix  which  forms  adjectives  from  verbal  stems,  occurring 
e.  g.  in  ydyr-vi~s  watchful.  Tims  we  can  suppose  a  form 
ah- vis  seeing,  from  which  ox-Jri-g,  dit-fi-g  came.  —  I  have 
already  combated  (in  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  194  ft.)  the  view 
that  the  Greek  aspirated  perfect  goes  back  to  a  formation 

(•wo) corresponding  to  the  Latin  form  in  -ri  and  that  so  7t£itle%-tt 
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is  for  nt-nXex-fa.  The  further  arguments  adduced  by  Benfey 
u.  s.  and  Christ  Lautl.  p.  281  in  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
which  was  first  started  by  Kuhn,  do  not  convince  me. 
(Cp.  Elucidations  p.  124  ff.)  The  isolated  form  idrjdofa  in 
the  strange  inscription  C.  I.  N.  15  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine the  question.  In  this  instance  S-  is  probably  only 
the  sign  of  the  transition-sound,  naturally  developed  be- 
tween the  o,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the  e  of  rjd-i- 
<f&ri-v,  id-rjd~£-<fiuu}  and  which  recurs  in  the  Homeric  iS-iqS- 
(Hcai,  and  the  following  vowel,  springing  as  it  were  from 
the  former,  like  the  v  of  the  Skt.  ba-bku-v-a.  This  is  how 
in  Italian  the  name  Joannes  became  Gio-v-anni.  Cp.  below 
p.  573.  If  any  one  wished  really  to  prove  that  the  aspi- 
ration originated  as  is  asserted  by  the  scholars  quoted 
above,  he  would  be  obliged  to  show  that,  contrary  to  all 
the*  phonetic  tendencies  of  Greek  in  other  cases,  an  original 
ffnMt  =  Lat.  ftt'i  might  become  weakened  into  /«  and 
indeed  into  a.  And  even  then  there  are  difficulties  re- 
maining. Here  as  in  other  cases  I  hold  to  the  assumption 
of  a  natural  affection,  which  is  less  surprising  than  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  if  the  extent  and  the  analogy  of 
the  process  in  general  is  taken  into  consideration,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

We  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  recognize  a  like 
aspiration,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  special  con- 
ditions, in  other  cases  besides,  where  it  is  partly  of  older 
date  than  in  the  instances  hitherto  discussed.  In  my  paper 
on  the  aspirates  Ztschr.  II  336  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  aspirate  sometimes  corresponds  to  the 
hard  aspirate  of  Sanskrit;  and  I  distinguished  two  cases, 
the  one  in  which  the  aspirate  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in 
Greek  is  of  later  origin  (liysterogen),  i.  e.,  originating  in 
the  tenuis,  the  other  when  on  the  contrary  the  aspirate  is 
original  in  both,  but  in  both  is  raised  from  the  stage  of 
the  soft  sound  to  that  of  the  hard.  We  discussed  these 
relations  on  pp.  86  and  424.  Of  course  the  other  kindred 
languages,   or  any  by-forms  that  may  exist  in  the  same 
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language  must  decide  what  is  the  character  of  the  sound 
in  the  particular  instance.  The  hard  aspirate  of  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  in  the  st.  6w%  and  ndkha  (No.  447)  was  of 
the   second  kind.     Under  No.  412  we  regarded  the  ph  of 

497  the  rt.  phull  in  the  same  way.  We  should  have  also  to 
add  to  these  the  agreement  of  the  form  %a~og  (i.  e.  xccf-og), 
discussed  under  No.  179,  with  the  Skt.  Icha-m  cavity,  atmo- 
sphere, an  instance  which  Bopp  Gl.,  and  Aufrecht  Ztschr. 
II  148  have  pointed  out,  and  which  has  also  been  re- 
cognized by  Benfey  in  his  complete  discussion  of  these 
words  and  of  others  connected  with  them  Ztschr.  VIII 
187  ff.     The  kindred  languages  offer  no  forms  but  such  as 

(acupoint  back  to  an  original  gh.  Hence  Skt.  Icha-m  is  also 
hardened  for  glia-m.  —  The  Skt.  kh  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
former  kind  in  some  of  the  words  just  discussed,  in  which, 
like  the  Greek  %,  it  arose  from  h  through  the  influence 
of  a  sibilant;  e.  g.  in  the  rt.  skhad  (No.  294);  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Skt.  th  and  ph,  which  appear  under 
the  like  conditions,  e.  g.  in  rt.  stlia  by  the  side  of  G&ivog, 
spJial  by  the  side  of  Gcpdkkco  (No.  558). —  Elsewhere  indeed  we 
may  have  some  doubts.  It  was  not  however  without  reason, 
that  we  just  above  placed  x6y%rj,  xoy%o-g  =  Skt.  $ankha-s 
(No.  65)  among  the  examples  of  aspiration  originating  in  later 
times.  —  The  word  %aXZv6-g  discussed  under  No.  561,  and 
compared  with  the  Skt.  klialina-s,  was  left  doubtful.  —  We 
found  instances  on  p.  279  of  #,  corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit 
th,  but  proved  by  other  kindred  forms  to  be  a  metamor- 
phosed t,  in  the  words  itkdd'-avo-v,  nXaft-avri  and  Skt. 
prath,  prthus  (No.  367  b)  by  the  side  of  nXaxv-g,  nkdt-avo-g 
Lith.  platu-s,  and  also  in  jtofr-o-s  turmoil  (No.  476),  Skt. 
manth-frs,  Ch.-Sl.  met-q. 

On  the  other*  hand  the  aspirate,  most  commonly  the 
labial,  is  also  found  confined  to  Greek.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  rt.  beK  (No.  11)  we  saw  above  that  the  unaspirated 
form,  which  occurs  among  the  Ionians,  Dorians  and  Aeolians 
(Ahrens  Dor.  82),  is  the  original,  the  Attic  ds%  a  form 
of  later  origin.     Even  the  Attic  writers  preserved  the  older 
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x  in  doQodoxogt  navdoxog  with  its  derivatives,  perhaps 
also  in  dexwv  6  dexa£6{i6vog  and  dexdfeiv  bribe,  which  is 
probably  best  explained  as  a  frequentative  of  6i%B0%tai  in 
the  sense  of  to  welcome  to  one's  house,  to  entertain,  to 
treat*)  (cp.  axovd&aftui,  (uyd&G&ai)]  the  derivation  from 
dixa  (to  undertake  to  distribute  by  tens),  ascribed  in  the 
E.  M.  254,  29  to  Eratosthenes,  sounds  extremely  wild. 
—  The  rt.  tuk  preserved  this,  its  original,  form  espe- 
cially in  the  Ionic  dialect  (t£-tvx-o-i/to),  as  we  saw 
on  No.  235.  But  here  too  the  Attic  writers  were  not 
without  forms  with  the  unaspirated  sound :  xvx-o-g,  TsvxQ-o-g 
by  the  side  of  rvy^avo,  t£v%g>.  Who  will  find  any  parti- 
cular explanation  of  the  aspirate  here?  These  are  just 
'the  forms  on  which  the  view  is  especially  based  that  the  498 
aspirated  perfect  arose  from  the  unaspirated  merely  by 
phonetic  affection.  Perhaps  the  perfect-like  present  o£%-o- 
fiai  belongs  here,  a  form  which  Sonne  Epilegomena  p.  62 
has  already  compared  with  the  Goth,  perfect  vaik  cessi, 
without  wishing  to  identify  the  two  words.  Although  we 
cannot  prove  a  £  here,  we  may  probably  connect  the  verb 
with  the  rt.  Fik  (No.  17),  and  the  meaning  'I  have  given  (462) 
way,  disappeared'  suits  completely.  The  labial  spirant 
might  vanish  before  o  sooner  than  before  other  vowels,  as 
Christ  p.  261  conjectures.  —  To  these  cases  of  aspiration 
belongs  also  the  word  ra%-vgj  Skt.  takurS,  mentioned  under 
No.  178.  In  the  Pet.  Diet,  the  Skt.  adjective  is  explained 
by  hurrying.  The  rt.  is  tak  (tak-d-mi)  shoot,  tumble,  whence 
tak-van  bird,  and  it  is  completely  established  in  its  high 
antiquity  by  Lith.  tek-ii  flow,  run,  tek-ina-s  running  fast, 
Ch.-SL  tek-ii  dQOfiog,  tok-ii  §£V(icc  (Bohem.  roz-tok  issue, 
mouth).  In  Zend  this  rt.  is  very  richly  represented;  tak-a 
running,  takh-ma,  also  with  aspiration,  quick,  strong,  tac 
run,  flow,  tank-ista  (cp.  td%-iGT0-g)  very  strong.  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  XII  104  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 


*)  Cp.  Paul  Albrecht  'On  the   division  of  offices  at  Athens',  a 
programme  of  the  Paedagogiuin  at  Ilfeld  (Nordhansen  1869)  p.  16. 
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transposition  of  the  aspiration  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  which  we  perceive  in  ftdati&v,  when  contrasted  with 
r£v£o{i,at,  points  to  a  high  age  for  the  internal  aspiration.  — 
We  conjectured  on  p.  490  that  jm/tftfco  belongs  to  the  rt 
ttuk,  and  that  hence  %xv%r\  similarly  only  became  aspirated 
at  a  later  date.  —  The  initial  %  of  %6q-io-v  skin,  after- 
birth, corresponds  to  the  c  of  the  Latin  coriu~m,  with  which 
Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  14  justly  compares  it,  arguing  also  from 
the  Lith.  skur-d  skin,  leather  —  cp.  scor-tu-m  —  to  an 
initial  sibilant,  which  would  help  to  explain  the  aspiration. 
Cp.  No.  53. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cases  already  mentioned 
above,  I  know  no  certain  instance  of  a  #,  which  has  ori- 
ginated inar.  —  But  as  we  find  q>  commonly  corresponding 
to  a  primary  p,  it  will  be  expedient  here  to  distinguish 
cases  where  it  is  initial  from  those  where  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  —  The  derivation  of  qn-akr]  from  the 
rt.  in  (No.  371),  given  even  by  ancient  authorities  (E.  M.), 
has  been  frequently  repeated  in  modern  days,  especially 
by  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VII  308 ;  who  k  followed  by  Christ 
p.  186.  Both  refer  cptdkr]  to  mSakri,  and  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  theory,  often  repeated  but  utterly  incapable 
of  proof,  that  a  digamma  suppressed  in  one  syllable, 
produces  aspiration  in  the  syllable  antecedent.  But  the 
etymology  asserted  for  yidkrj  breaks  down  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  word  always  means  in  Homer,  not  a  drink- 
ing-vessel,  but  a  kind  of  kettle,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
499  fire  —  hence  dnvQcoxog  of  one  not  yet  used  W  270  — 
and  is  also  used  as  a  jar  for  ashes  (ib.  243,  253).  Even 
Aristarchus  taught  this,  as  he  added  his  Sinkr^  to  the  verse 
first  quoted  for  this  reason,  oxl  (pLcckrjv  ov  to  tcccq'  fjfilv 
(the  Greeks  of  later  times)  novqQiov,  cckka  yivog  xi  kifirf 
tog  ixTcerakov  (Aristonicus  ed.  Friedlander  p.  330);  compare 
also  Doderlein  Gloss.  936,  who  refers  to  the  agricultural 
expression  cpuxkovv  fioftQov,  to  'kettle  out',  as  it  were,  i.  e.  to 
hollow  out,  a  ditch  in  a  round  shape.  In  Xenophanes  Fr. 
1,  3  (Bergk)  <pidkrj  means  a  vessel  for  ointment.  —  The 
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comparison  of  yiago-g  with  Ski  pivara-s  fat,  maintained  (468) 
by  the  same  scholar,  is  in  no  better  case.  Greek  shows 
no  inclination  whatever  to  the  aspiration  of  the  ?r,  as  is 
shown  by  the  forms  tuccqo-s,  ntccQ,  nl&v,  collected  under 
No.  363.  Besides,  the  meaning  of  yiago-g,  which  in  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  the  only  writers  who  know  the  word, 
is  an  epithet  of  the  dawn,  and  means  always  only  shining, 
gleaming,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  ittccQo-g,  which 
never  means  anything  but  fat,  greasy.  —  Pott's  connexion 
(I1  269,  W.  I  1205)  of  <pkv-G>,  <pXev~&  in  the  compound 
MQHpXvcov ,  neQLykeveiv  singe,  with  Skt.  plush  and  prush 
bum,  is  exposed  to  objections  of  various  kinds.  The  Skt. 
ri  prush  must  be  certainly  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  shorter  stems  discussed  under  No.  378  and  385,  while 
on  No.  415  we  inferred  a  Gk.  rt.  qppu,  connected  with 
Goth,  brirwan.  Lobeck  Rhem.  24  is  inclined  on  the  con- 
trary to  connect  cpAv-co,  when  referring  to  fire,  with  the 
forms  discussed  under  No.  412,  as  in  fact  the  ideas  of 
flaming  fire,  and  of  gushing  exuberant  fulness  often  pass 
into  each  other  in  language.  —  On  the  other  hand  initial 
aspiration  is  well  established  in: 

652)  q>v-6a  blast,  bellows,  bladder,  tpvOa-o  blow,  (pvatd-co 

snort,  pant,  yvOakl-g,  <pv6akM-g  bladder,  bubble, 

cpvGxa  bladder,   blister,  weal,   yvtixrj   intestine, 

sausage,  qyvcx-av  pot-belly. 

Skt.  pupphurSOrS  lung,  pupphu-la-m  blowing,  phu~t 

»  blow. 

Lat.  pus-ula,  pus-tula  blister. 

Lith.  ptis-ti  blow,  puff,  pus-le  bladder. 

Pott  W.  II  2,  445 ,  Benf.  I  551  if.  —  In  spite  of  Pott's  protest 
I  start  from  a  rt.  8pu,  the  s  of  which  produced  aspiration  in  Skt. 
and  Greek,  and  then  fell  off.  It  is  possibly  retained  in  Lat.  spu~ma, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Lith.  puta,  though  this  certainly  reminds 
us  also  of  spu-e-re  (No.  382)  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  O.-N. 
skumi  (Kuhn  Ztschr.  IV  35).  Otherwise  however  Fick  Ztschr.  XIX 
78.  This  ft  spu,  Gk.  iru  from  which  <pv-o{~yvccd'o-s ,  *with  putted 
cheeks',  is  immediately  formed,  takes  an  expanding  s,  which  meets 
us  also  in  the  Latin  forms.    Are  we  to  suppose  that  spus  occurs 
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500  also  in  Lat.  spir-i-tu-s,  spir-d-re?  The  %  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  diphthongal  here  as  in  liber  from  the  rt.  lib,  lub,  sub-fi-men  by 
the  side  of  fu-mu-s  (No.  320);  spir-d-re  for  spis-d-re  and  an  older 
speis-d-re,  spois-d-re  would  be  parallel  to  (pva-d-m.  The  develope- 
ment  of  meaning  is  simple,  and  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
German  blasen  and  its  belongings.  As  bladder,  blister  (Blase)  and 
puff  up,  swell  (blasen)  are  connected  with  blow  (blasen)  in  so  many 
languages,  I  regard  the  explanation  of  Lat.  piisula,  pustula  here 
given,  as  more  probable  than  that  from  the  rt.  pu  (No.  383)  maintained 
by  Corssen  Beitr.  460.  —  Very  differently  Pictet  II  143,  w»ho,  having 
in  view  the  Skt.  bhas-trd  bellows,  starts  from  a  rt.  bhas.  But  the 
u  is  firmly  attached  to  all  the  forms  here  quoted,  and  a  long  u 
especially  is  too  rarely  developed  from    an   a  in   Greek,    to  make 

(164) this  explanation  probable.  —  7toiq>vaG(o  blow,  pant,  as  is  shown  by 
nol-cpvy-pa  (Aesch.)  and  other  forms,  rests  upon  a  root  expanded 
by  a  guttural,  which  Pott  W.  I  1123  compares  with  O.-N.  fiuka 
vento  ferri. 

A  q>  =  it  appears  in  the  middle  of  a  word  in: 
653)  cup-evog,    atp-vog    riches,    atpve-Lo-s    rich,    ayv-v-G, 
aq>v-vv-co  (Hesych.)  enrich. 
Skt.  ap-nas  revenue,   possession,   apnas-vdn  profit- 
able, apnah-stliOrS  possessor. 
Lat.  op-s,  op-cs,  opu~lenti(rS7  in-ops,  copAa  (=  co-op-ia). 

The  s  of  KtpBvog,  as  Buttmann  Lexil.  I  46  f.  already  conjec- 
tured, proves  to  be  a  moveable  subsidiary  vowel,  for  which  the 
verb,  explained  in  Hesych.  by  oA|9t£a>,  is  of  especial  importance  (cp. 
tifi'S-vog).  We  may  consequently  here  ascribe  to  the  v  the  power  of 
aspiration,  as  in  the  instances  quoted  on  p.  493.  The  Lithuanian 
dpsta-s  crowd,  apstu-s  richly  offer  themselves  unsought.  —  To  the 
derived  words  belongs  (v-rjcpsvt-cijv  (Hesych.  tvitlovtovvrav)  which 
Aristoph.  Bye.  and  Khianus  read  in  *¥  81  for  ev-rj-ysvi-mv ,  not 
without  reason  (Nauck  Aristoph.  Byz.  p.  50),  and  which  I.  Bekker 
has  received  into  his  text.  The  proper  name  Evrjcpivrjg  is  found  in 
a  Thasian  inscription  published  by  J.  Miller  (Revue  Arche'ol.  1866 
p.  141).  The  suffix  of  aqtsvog  is  discussed  by  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  II 
147  f.,  who  follows  Schweizer  however,  (Hflfer's  Ztschr.  II  108)  in 
supposing  abh  to  be  the  root.  But  the  Skt.  abh-va-s,  from  which 
this  rt.  is  deduced,  is  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet,  a  compound  of 
a{n)  and  rt.  bhu  be,  with  the  meaning  monstrous,  dismal,  in  the 
neuter,  monstrous  size,  might,  which  is  far  removed  from  our  words. 
And  the  Gothic  words  ab-r-s  la%vq6gy  abra-ba  ocpodQa  with  all  their 
kin  contain  only  the  notion  of  strength  [Joh.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  XXU 
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327];  so  that  we  cannot,  I  think,  allow  the  connexion  of  the  words 
here  quoted  to  be  annnlled  because  of  them.  —  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  still  some  Greek  words  with  nasalization  and  an  o  belong- 
ing here  (Pictet  II  398),  though  for  the  most  part  occurring  only  as 
glosses,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  caution:  with  the  old  it 
there  are  ofwr-yij  rpoqpi?,  tvdcutLOvCct,  JrjfirjtrjQ  'OpnvCa  (cp.  alma), 
opxvfvsiv  av^avsiv,  with  qp  the  equivalent  ofitpvveiv,  and  many 
more  of  various  kinds,  partly  dubious  derivatives.  Other  combi- 
nations with  regard  to  the  it.  ap  and  the  words  akin  in  Studien  I 
1,  261. 

aXsicp  o  has  been  discussed  under  the  rt.  Xm  (No.  340). 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  any  special  occasion  for 
aspiration  in  this  verbal  form,  which  is  shown  to  be 
primitive  by  its  'addition  of  sound',  any  more  than  in  the 
noun-forms  aksKp-ctQ,  aXoMp-tf. 

aura  tie,  bind,  seize,  in  the  middle,  seize  on,  take  501 
part  in,  a<p-ij  tactus,  union,  a7i-a(p-L(Sxco  deceive,  show  the 
aspirate,  while  a7t-yvrj  team,  rj7t-d-o-(i<u  mend  (ijn^-irt'-s, 
rjitrj-tQia)  and  ait-a-xri  have  retained  the  %  unaltered.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a(i(ia  =  Lat. 
dnientu-tn  for  ap-mentu-m  and  atyi-g  fastening,  vaulting. 
Lat.  ap~e-re  'comprehendere  vinculo'  Paul.  Ep.  18,  to  which 
belong  ap-tu-s  and  ap-i-sci,  and  with  which  Skt.  dp  attain, 
arrive  at,  is  also  related,  contains  the  original  final  letter. 
Cp.  Fick*  425  and  my  Commentatio  de  forma  lay  fry  L. 
1870.  For  the  change  of  the  breathing  at  the  beginning 
cp.  p.  677. 

pXdghaQO-v  by  the  side  of  rt.  pXeir  has  been  touched 
upon  on  p.  495,  where  the  hypothesis  of  a  suffix  -vara-m 
was  disposed  of.  yvlqxovig  niggards  and  GxvmoC  will  have 
to  be  discussed  on  p.  693. 

YQtipog,  interchanging  with  yQlito-g,  rush-net  —  for 
both  forms  are  about  equally  well  authenticated  —  has  no 
quite  certain  etymology.  The  most  probable  comparison, 
mentioned  under  No.  516,  seems  to  me  that  given  by  Pott 
I1  140,  and  also  approved  by  Benfey  I  211,  viz.  with  Qfyw*) 
(gen.  $Zn-6g)  and  Lat.  $cirp-u-$,  O.-H.-G.  scihtf.  y  as  a 
weakening  of  ax  will  be  discussed  on  p.  693.    If  this  com- 
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parison  is  correct,  it  establishes  the  priority  of  tjie  n  and 
we  have  a  new  case  of  aspiration. 

The  form  Kaqp  by  the  side  of  Kan,  xait-v-a  has  been 
already  quoted  under  No.  36.  Besides  xe-xccy-rj-cig,  the 
perfect  xe~xriq)~£  ted^v^xs  (properly  spiravit)  preserved  by 
Hesych.,  also  belongs  .here;  Lobeck  Rhem.  46  well  com- 
pared it  with  iy-xdnxei  i.  e.  ix-xdmei  ixnvel.  The  perfect, 
as  the  tense  of  completed  action,  expresses  without  the 
help  of  the  preposition  ix7  what  the  present- stem  only 
succeeds  in  expressing  by  means  of  it.  The  rt.  0av  in 
its  relation  to  Skt.  dkrna  will  give  us  the  clearest  analogy 
to  this,  below  p.  535. 

xetp-ccXrj  we  learnt  on  No.  54  to  recognize  as  the 
correlate  of  the  Skt.  Icapdla-s.  In  this  case  we  may  notice 
the  medial  in  the  dialectic  forms  xefidlrj,  xifikri,  to  which 
we  shall  recur  on  p.  527. 

xov<po~g  light,  in* the  sense  of  levis,  is  compared  by 
Leo  Meyer  (I  51)  with  Skt.  liap-ala-s  (rt.  Jcamp)  moveable, 
light-thoughted,  frivolous.  Hesych.  furnishes  the  by-form 
xs{i7t6g,  which  is  explained  by  xovcpog.  Cp.  xepydg'  lXaq>og. 
Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  115. 

x&y-o-g  in  its  relation  to  rt.  kott  and  especially  to 
Goth.  Itamf-s  mutilated,  has  been  discussed  under  No.  68b. 

katp-vGGcQ  we  found  ourselves  obliged  at  No.  536b 
to  place  with  XdnrcD  rt.  X(xtt. 

7to(i<p6-g  blister,  swelling,  ito^icpokvi,  bubble,  are  well 
502  grouped  by  Fick2  118  with  Skt.  pippala-s  berry,  nipple, 
Lat.  papula  blister,  papilla  nipple,  small  swelling,  Lith. 
papas  nipple,  breast.  Add  also  Ch.-Sl.  pqpu  umbilicus. 
The  Lith.  verb  pamp-ti  swell  out,  to  grow  fat,  contains 
the  common  idea.  Lat.  pamp-imi-s  shoot  of  the  vine  might 
also  belong  here.  Many  of  these  words  have  been  already 
quoted  by  Pott  I1  109,  193. 

§d<pv-g  by  the  side  of  qcuiv  $  under  No.  511. 
Oatp-rig  and  aoq>-6-g  by  the  side  of  sap-io  under  No.  628, 
0xaq>-og,  Gxdtpri  under  No.  109,   azi<po  No.  224,  atvtp-o 
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No.  229.     The    connexion   of  TQ8<p-o   with    ri(wr-ra,   main- 
tained by  Pott,  was  seen  at  No.  240  to  be  probable. 

We  have  another  instance  of  aspiration  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  in  the  rt.  Tacp,  which  appears  in  i-xay-ri-v, 
xaq>-o~g  (pres.  {hwr-r-ra).  For  the  identity  of  this  rt.  with 
Skt.  dabh,  conjectured  by  Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  467,  finds  no 
confirmation  in  the  usage  of  the  latter  rt.  as  stated  by 
the  Pet.  Diet,  (damage,  deceive).  But  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  hold  another  etymology,  supported  by  Bopp 
Gl.,  Pott  I1  257,  Grimm  Gesch.  231,  according  to  which 
Tacp  would  be  equivalent  to  Skt.  rt.  tap  burn,  from  which 
on  p.  492  we  derived  teqt-Qa.  This  etymology,  which  would (466) 
suit  very  well  with  the  very  ancient  custom  of  burning 
corpses,  appeared  to  receive  its  main  support  from  the 
gloss  of  Hesych.  aftanxog  axavxog.  But  the  addition  rj 
axlavtixog'  ftdtycci  yaQ  xb  xkavGcu  (so  the  M.S.)  turns  the 
whole  notice  into  a  puzzle,  which  can  give  us  no  help. 
As  Hugo  Weber  shows  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863,  p.  597, 
boTtxBiv  means  in  Homer  properly  to  inter,  while  xdyog, 
rcc<prj  and  especially  xdy-Qo-g  ditch,  do  not  at  all  suit  the 
notion  of  burning.  Hence  it  is  much  better  to  accept 
Hugo  Weber's  own  explanation,  advanced  also  by  Pott  IP 
467,  but  not  held  to  by  him,  from  the  rt.  dha  (No.  309) 
from  which  dha-p  would  be  an  expansion  (cp.  dhii-p  Gr. 
Tucp  No.  251).  In  Skt.  the  causative  from  dhd  put  is 
dhdpajd-mi.  From  'put'  comes  readily  the  notion  of  con- 
dere,  put  aside,  put  away  with  care.  If  the  forms  Oair, 
0aqp,  T<xq>,  which  thus  arose,  once  became  specially  applied 
to  the  putting  aside  of  corpses,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  kindred  notion  of  digging,  and  hence  also  xay-QO-g 
might  easily  arise  from  it.*) 

*)  Recently  Job.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  164  has  compared  tdcpQo-g 
with  Ch.-SI.  dib-ri  receive,  O.-H.-G.  tobel  saltus,  Lith.  dub-u-8  hollow, 
deep,  dube  pit,  Goth,  diup-s  deep,  from  which  we  should  arrive  at 
a  rt.  dhabh,  dhamb.  This  is  a  very  interesting  comparison;  bnt 
there  are  some  doubts  about  it  still  remaining,  arising  especially 
from  the  meaning  of  ftanxtiv. 
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The  aspiration  of  a  medial  is  limited  to  a  much  nar- 
503  rower  range.  This  is  easily  understood,  since  the  hard 
aspirate,  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greeks,  is  one  step 
further  removed  from  the  medial  than  from  the  tenuis.  The 
aspirate  which  has  arisen  from  a  medial  has  apparently 
undergone  a  double  change,  on  the  one  hand  it  has  been 
hardened,  on  the  other  it  has  been  also  aspirated.  General 
considerations  are  therefore  of  themselves  sufficient  to  make 
us  especially  cautious  in  admitting  such  a  transition. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  maintained  that 
in  any  case  a  %  corresponds  to  a  primitive  g  in  the  kindred 
languages,  or  a  q>  to  a  6.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
some  words  in  which  it  looks  as  if  #■  corresponded  to  a 
primitive  d.  But  a  careful  investigation  compels  us  to 
deny  this  agreement  most  positively.  The  first  word  be- 
longing here  is  fteo-s,  which  is  commonly  grouped  with 
Skt.  deva-s  and  Lat.  deu-s  (No.  269).  At  the  first  glance 
the  identity  of  these  words  seems  evident  to  any  one 
from  the  complete  identity  of  meaning,  and  the  (appa- 
rently) almost  entire  agreement  in  sound.  However  I  have 
maintained  above,  not  without  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and 
following  the  example  of  Schleicher  (Zeitschr.  IV  399  [cp. 
Conip.3  p.  206])  and,  as  Pott  W.  I  992  informs  me,  of  Win- 
disch'mann  before  him,  that  Gk.  &so-g  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  words  that  come  from  rt.  biF  shine.  I  will  go  into 
the  question  here  with  more  precision,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  word,  and  because  of  some  new  pointB  of 
view,  which  have  been  recently  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  relations 
of  the  vowels,  the  Skt.  deva-s  evidently  goes  back  to 
wvdaiva-s.  From  this  we  arrive,  it  is  true,  at  the  Ital.  deivo-s, 
and  from  this  again  at  dm-s}  deu-s  (Corssen  I2  381),  but 
the  vowel  of  the  stem -syllable  in  freo-g  of  itself  creates 
difficulties.  In  the  numerous  derivatives  there  is  not  a 
single  trace*)    Of   the  diphthong  si,   which  we  expect  as 

*)  It  is  true  that  on  late  inscriptions  0EIOI  occurs  for  too?,  but 
K.  Keil,  who  discusses  the  question  'Zur  Sylloge  inscript.  Boeotic.1 
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the  representative  of  the  Skt.  e  and  of  the  Osc.  ei  (deivai 
=  deae).  To  prove  a  trace  of  the  /,  forms  like  @ev-yvi~g, 
&£v-doro-Q  in  certain  branches  of  Doric  have  been  appealed 
to,  but  it  results  from  Ahrens'  discussion  of  these  forms 
(Dor.  215),  that  ev  is  here  contracted  from  so.  Still  ' 
less  can  anything  be  proved  by  the  form  @ev-g7  the  only 
certain  instance  of  which  is  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  504 
58  (yeivaro  d'  a  &evg).  Instead  of  the  corresponding 
accusative  fttvv  v.  130  Meineke,  with  a  good  M.S.,  has  taken 
into  his  text  frsov.  This  form  is  naturally  also  contracted, 
and  there  is  a  very  easy  solution  of  the  objection  which 
Sanneg  raises  against  it  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  'de 
Tocabulorum  compositione  Graeca'  (Halis  1865)  p.  14,  to 
the  effect  that  a  form  &evg  contracted  from  freog  would 
be  necessarily  oxytone.  For  Herodian,  the  master  of  pro- 
sody, tcsqI  (lovfaovg  Xifeag  p.  6,  8  expressly  ascribes  this 
accent  to  the  word,  and  hence  we  must  accept  it:  to  Si 
fcvg  ix  GvvakoLcprjg  ioxi  nonfirixov.  Voretzsch  de  in- 
scription Cretensi  (Halis  1862)  appeals  to  the  proper 
name  Ssvodorog.  But  this  name  is  found,  not  as  V.  says 
'in  nummo  Apollonopolitarum',  but  in  an  inscription  of 
thanks-giving  set  up  by  a  Jew  of  Apollonopolis  at  a  late 
date,  and  the  editor,  Letronne  (Revue  de  Philologie  Tome 
I  304,  1845)  even  regards  it  as  possible  that  the. reading 
is  incorrect.  What  can  be  the  value  of  such  a  late  scrawl, 
which  is  put  out  of  the  question  simply  by  its  date,  in 
the  case  of  a  word,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  a  thous- 
and times  from  all  dialects?  If  the  writer  did  write  so 
at  all,  he  confused  Bevdorog  and  Qeodotog.     At  the  first 


Supplement!).  IV  to  Jahn's  Jahrb.  p.  615,  shows  that  we  have  to  do 
here  with  times  and  districts,  which  occasionally  supply  us  lEPEIftN 
for  isgimv,  AJEIAEIAN  for  aztltiav,  and  the  like.  Forms  of  this 
kind  therefore  belong  to  that  p«riod  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
e  and  %  begin  to  be  confused,  and  in  which  undoubtedly  El  was 
pronounced  like  i.  It  would  be  a  defiance  of  all  critical  principles 
to  choose  to  employ  such  examples  to  explain  any  Greek  etymo- 
logies. 
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glance  more  weight  seems  due  to  a  form,  which  has  been 
quoted  by  the  same  scholar  from  Cretan  coins,  and  has 
been  regarded  by  others  as  a  certain  proof  that  between 
the  two  vowels  of  frsog  a  /  once  existed.  There  are  two 
coins  of  Gortys,  both  preserved  in  Paris,  described  by 
Monnet  Description  de  med.  antiques  Vol.  II  p.  280,  No.  179 

<468)and  185,  with  the  legend  rOPTTNISIN  &IBOU.  But 
the  second  of  these  is  regarded  by  authorities  on  numis- 
matics as  decidedly  spurious,  and  hence  we  cannot  take  it 
into  consideration.  The  first,  No.  179,  is  regarded  as 
genuine,  but  as  'tolerably  late'  if  only  from  the  character 
of  the   letters,  especially  from  the  27;   it  has   upon  it  the 

figure  of  Herakles  with TNISIN  &IBOZ  written  round 

it  in  regular  characters,  so  that  the  figure  comes  between  the 
two  words.  Now  Voretzsch  regards  it  as  proved  that  this 
legend  meant  'God  of  the  Gortynians'.  And  it  is  true  that 
it  would  agree  phonetically  with  what  we  know  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Cretan  dialect  to  regard  i  here  as 
representing  an  s ,  /}  a  /  (cp.  afiihog,  BoXoevtiot  —  "Aqia, 
ttQiog),  so  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  though  the  form 
ftefo-g  were  proved.  Even  the  circumstance  that  this  com- 
mon word  occurs  elsewhere  in  Cretan  inscriptions  only  in 
the  form  ftsog,  and  in  Hesych.  as  ftiog  (KQtjtsg),  does  not 
carry  much  weight  with  it,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  local 
differences,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

505  But  the  legend  'God  of  the  Gortynian8,  would  be  all  the 
more  surprising.  On  enquiring  from  several  scholars  fa- 
miliar with  coins,  I  received  the  answer  that  there  was 
no  parallel  to  such  a  legend,  for  it  is  evident  that  &eog 
Usfiaatog,  #£c5  KaC(5aQi  Zfe/fatfTcS,  &sa  'Papr}  are  different; 
in  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  a  god  was 
concerned,  in  the  former  not  so.  The  most  common  super- 
scription is,  as  is  well  known,  the  simple  genitive,  as 
roQtvvLOVy  to  which  every  one  supplied  the  nominative 
'coin'.  How  strange  it  would  be  to  find  in  the  place  of 
this  &eogl  Hence  it  must  certainly  not  be  regarded  as 
proved  that  &i(i6g  in  this  case  meant  god.  —  Most  of  this 
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information  I  owe  to  my  brother  Ernst.  W.  H.  Roscher 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  corresponding  coins  Las  recently 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  GIBOU  does  not  belong 
at  all  to  rOPTTNISlN,  but  is  rather  the  name  of  a 
master  of  the  mint,  which  he  compares  with  @l{i(5qcov. 
Studien  II  p.  154. 

But  granted  that  we  had  actual  authority  for  the  J1 
after  e,  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulties. 
Instead  of  the  /,  we  find  in  the  old  compounds  a,  &£a- 
(patog;  and  fri-tixe-ko-g,  fte-Gne-Gio-g,  #i-<Jjr-t-s  (cp.  p.  461) 
supply  a  still  shorter  form.  It  would  be  very  convenient 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  regarding  the  dental  sibilant 
0  as  simply  a  permutation  of  the  labial  /,  a  course  which 
Sanneg  in  the  treatise  mentioned  above,  p.  13  and  Savels- 
berg,  De  digamm©'  p.  39,  think  themselves  justified  in 
adopting.  But  as  a  fact  this  transition  cannot  be  made 
probable  in  any  single  instance.  It  would  be  better  to 
agree  with  Pott,  who  W.#I  998  comes  back  to  the  view 
that  the  syllable  frag  is  shortened  from  the  dat.  plur.  &sotg.(M9) 
But  if  we  remember  the  age  of  the  words  quoted,  which 
are  indeed  Homeric  —  Pott  adds  also  @e(S~itQG>-xol  — ,  the 
circumstance  that  the  old  language  retained  the  form 
feo&u,  and  further  that  compounds  involving  case -forms 
are  generally  not  very  ancient,  there  are  still  difficulties 
enough  remaining.  And  even  if  we  could  set  aside  these 
objections,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  easily  be  removed, 
we  should  still  be  far  enough  from  the  possibility  of  iden- 
tifying friog  with  deus;  for  there  are  other  impediments 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Greek  forms  from  the  stem 
daiva.  Why,  for  instance,  did  the  word  become  so  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  rt.  biF,  if  it  belonged  to  it? 
How  did  freto-g  originate  by  the  side  of  dt-o-g  =  divjarS, 
divu-s,  or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  6  of  St-o-g 
or  4i-6g  aspirated,  these  forms  having  similarly  lost  a  /? 
If  we  are  to  assume  an  instinctive  feeling  in  language  of 
the  mutual  connexion  of  forms  which  come  from  one  root, 
nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  the  deviation  of  one  form, 
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506  and  further  one  whick  in  meaning  is  by  no  means  remote, 
from  the  course  of  the  rest.  But  if  any  one  assumes  in 
the  case  of  fts-6-g  on  the  ground  of  equivalence  of  mean- 
ing, the  loss  of  a  £,  the  shortening  of  the  diphthong,  and 
the  aspiration  of  d  into  ft,  he  assumes  a  series  of  fortuit- 
ous phenomena  such  as  in  other  cases  are  not  wont  to 
serve  as  criteria  of  truth  or  even  of  probability. 

The  old  view  has  found  an  advocate  in  Legerlotz 
(Ztschr.  VII  307).  But  in  the  first  place  all  the  traces 
of  a  Greek  form  deo-g  by  the  side  of  fteo-g,  to  which  he 
appeals,  are  very  doubtful.  Montfaucon  (Diar.  Ital.  p.  223) 
quotes  the  form  Siaiva,  not  'from  an  old  inscription',  but 
merely  to  support  his  etymology  of  Deana  =  Diana,  which 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription,  and  he  gives  no  authority 
for  it.  The  form  Seog  fteog,  mentioned  in  Hesych.,  must 
be  taken  with  Sea  ftea.  To  the  latter  is  added  vno  Tv^rj- 
vciv,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  quote  the  form  as  Greek. 
The  form  with  ft,  or  in  place  pf  this  its  representative  6, 
is  so  abundantly  authenticated  from  Doric  and  Aeolic  dia- 
lects, that  there  are  the  best- established  objections  to  the 
statement  of  the  Excerpta  e  cod.  Vaticano.  p.  692  (post 
Gregorium  Corinth,  ed.  Schaefer),  that  the  Dorians  pro- 
nounced Seovg,  dsd.  Again,  no  one  of  those,  who  identify 
ftso-g  jwith  deu-s,  has  been  able  to  adduce  other  instances  of 
the  asserted  change  of  the  medial  into  the  aspirate,  except 
Gr.  ftvQ-a  =  Skt.  dvdra-m,  Gr.  ftvyaxriQ  =  Skt.  duliita. 
But  in  the  case  of  both  these  parallels,  as  is  shown 
under  No.  318,  No.  319,  the  original  initial  letter  is 
proved,  especially  by  the  Teutonic  languages,  to  have  been 

(470) an  aspirate.  In  the  dearth  of  exact  analogies,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  inexact  ones.  Some  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  digamma  of  a  subsequent  syllable  has  the 
power  of  attaching  itself  to  an  initial  tenuis  in  the  form 
of  an  aspiration.  But  here  too  the  material  for  the  proof 
is  deficient.  Again  and  again  <pidXr]  and  cpiago-g  are  quoted, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  %i£aki\,  mfaQO-g. 
The   nullity   of  this   explanation   has   been   shown   above 
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(p.  498).  The  forms  ecpc- OQxo-g  by  the  side  of  iitC-OQXo-g 
and  iyi-dAXa,  icpc'dXtr]-gy  inasmuch  as  both  are  compounds, 
and  the  rough  breathing  of  ogxo-g  is  only  presumptive, 
while  that  of  aXXogiai  =  salio  certainly  did  not  originate 
in  a  digamma,  prove  nothing  for  this  supposed  influence 
of  the  labial  spirant  in  simple  words,  but  belong  rather 
to  the  sphere  of  the  transposition  of  aspiration.  The  form 
$u-b-g  with  interaspiration,  postulated  by  Legerlotz  1.  c. 
fe  quite  without  analogy.  Interaspiration  cannot  be  shown 
to  exist,  except  as  a  resultant  of  an  original  (J;  in  no 
dialect  does  it  proceed  from  a  S-  (Ahrens  Dor.  §  9). 
Besides,  these  examples  would  by  no  means  prove  the  507 
transition  of  a  medial  into  the  aspirate.  This  proof  we 
can  only  expect  from  Legerlotz,  who  Ztschr.  VII  308  pro- 
mises to  give  us  some  other  time  other  examples  which 
for  the  present  he  withholds.  But  this  whole  hypothesis 
of  transposition  is  worthless.  We  have  only  to  remember 
the  great  number  of  words,  which  have  lost  a  digamma 
from  the  middle,  without  the  initial  letter  being  in  the 
least  affected;  e.  g.  to  takg  only  those  that  lie  nearest  to 
hand,  xo-i-a  (No.  64),  ya-C-a  (No.  122),  Safe  (No.  257), 
dal-a  burn  (No.  258),  di-a-ro  (No;  269),  na-C-a  (No.  344), 
xa-t-g  (No.  387),  rnkka  (No.  353),  adi-©  (No.  369),  nve-a 
(No.  .370),  aiig  (No.  585),  o-c-g  (No.  595).  In  fact,  there 
is  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability  remaining  for  the 
derivation  of  the  word  foog  from  the  primitive  form  daiva, 
however  well-established  it  was  long  thought  to  be.  This 
fact  is  now  at  last  recognized  on  most  sides,  especially 
by  Gra8smann  Ztschr.  XI  4,  and  by  Biihler  Or.  und  Occ.  I 
508,  n  338. 

It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  substitute  a  true  ety- 
mology for  that  which  is  demonstrably  false.  Schleicher 
Ztschr.  IV  399  suggests  the  rt.  dhu,  Gr.  &v,  whence  ftia 
run  (an  explanation  thought  of  even  in  antiquity  Plato 
Crat  p.  397),  as  Wuotan  also  comes  from  vat-an  meare. 
But  though  a  single  god  may  have  been  called  'runner', 
this  would  be  strange  if  applied  to  the  race  of  the  gods 
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ill  general.  Nor  is  the  connexion  with  the  Skt.  dhava-s 
man,  suggested  by  C.  Hoffmann  (cp.  Schweizer  Ztschr.  I 
158),  satisfactory.     Biihler  Or.  and  Occ.  I  510  starts  from 

(47i)  the  Norse  diar,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  gods,  assumes 
(very  boldly)  &t,6~g  as  an  older  form  of  &£o-s,  and  con- 
jectures in  this  the  rt.  dhi,  either  the  same  as  in  the  Skt. 
dhi-s  thought,  insight,  devotion,  or  rt.  di  (di-dhi)  shine.  In 
the  latter  assumption  Biihler  agrees  with  Grassmann  Ztschr. 
XI  4,  except  that  the  latter  derives  this  rt.  dhi  from  <M, 
and  thus  after  all  believes  that  he  can  still  trace  it  back 
to  the  same  source,  from  which  came  rt.  div  and  dev-as. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  this  assumption,  for  in 
what  other  instance  has  an  Indogermanic  dh  originated  in 
a  d?  If  we  wished,  however,  to  hold  to  one  of  these 
derivations,  of  which  the  second  would  be  the  better  as 
far  as  meaning  goes,  we  should  have  to  presuppose  a  stem 
dhaj-a.  But  from  this  again  we  cannot  get  to  frk<s-<pa-xo-g. 
A  different  view  again  is  suggested  by  A.  Goebel  Ztschr. 
XI  55,  who  takes  0ec  as  the  rt,  but  regards  this  as  only 
an  expansion  of  0€  place.  We  should  thus  have  again  . 
the  idea  of  creator  or  orderer,  which  Herodotus  II  52  thought.  * 

508  he  had  discovered  for  fttoC  (of  xo'tf/ttca  ftivreg).    This  ex- 
planation hardly  suits  the  Greek  view  of  the  Deity. 

The  etymology  of  &eog  has  been  recently  discussed 
very  thoroughly  and  acutely  by  Ascoli  (Rendiconti  del 
Reale  Institute  Lombardo,  Glasse  de  lettre  e  sc.  moral,  e 
polit.  IV  fasc.  6),  and  his  explanation  of  this  difficult  word 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  Schweizer  in  a  full  review 
of  the  question  (Ztschr.  XVII  142).  Ascoli  returns  again 
to  the  rt.  div,  though  in  a  very  different  way.  He  iden- 
tifies freo-g,  not  with  Skt.  deva-s,  but  with  divjd-s  heavenly, 
which  in  the  Vedas  is  oxytone,  though  later  barytone. 
From  div-jd-s  he  gets  dtf-so-g  (like  ix-so-g  from  sat^ja-s), 
hence  with  a  loss  of  the  t  df-so-g,  by  aspiration  ftf-eo-g, 
and  finally  by  the  suppression  of  the  £  ft-eo-g.  But  even 
his  starting-point  seems  to  me  open  to  objections.  Ascoli 
attaches    great   importance   to   the   accentuation.     But    in 
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spite  of  all  the  acuteness  which  he  has  devoted  to  this 
point,  it  seems  to  me  extremely  unsafe  to  deduce  this,  for 
the  time  before  the  separation  of  our  stock  of  languages, 
from  the  accentuation  of  Sanskrit,  considering  the  extra- 
ordinary mobility  of  the  accent  in  periods  which  are 
historically  clear,  and  the  differences  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  this  respect  between  dialects  of  the  same  lang- 
uage. I  used  to  agree  with  my  late  friend  Schleicher  in 
leaving  the  accent  on  the  whole  out  of  the  question  in  com- 
paring forms  from  different  languages.  Moreover  StS-jo-g 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  Greek  method  of  accentuation, 
for  the  adjectives  in  io-g  are  barytones  throughout,  so  that 
this  dw-ja-s  has  its  equivalent  only  in  dl-o-g  for  dt(.F)-io-s. 
Now  I  cannot  think  it  in  the  least  probable  that,  with  this 
tendency  to  accent  the  stem -syllable,  the  i  should  have 
been  lost  by  syncope,  then  S  changed  into  #,  and  thus (4™) 
this  one  ramification '  of  the  stem  div  should  have  become 
so  completely  unlike  the  others,  although  the  link  of 
kindred  meaning  might  have  always  held  them  together. 
At  any  rate,  in  dodv,  6*171/,  to  which  we  return  on  p.  558, 
the  d  remained  unaffected,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  t. 
Besides,  Ascoli's  etymology  would  not  'even  give  us  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  identify  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Deity  with  the  Indian,  Italian  and  Lithuanian.  For  it 
is  plain  that  the  Lith.  de-va-s  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  deva-s, 
not  to  div-jars,  and  it  is  extremely  bold  to  attempt  in  spite 
of  the  Osc.  deivai  to  refer  the  Lat.  deu-s  to  any  other 
primitive  form  than  deivo-s,  as  Ascoli  attempts  to  do. 
Hence  even  with  his  explanation  the  difference  would  still 
remain,  that  the  Indians,  Italians  and  Lithuanians  denoted 
God  as  the  shining  one,  the  Greeks  as  the  heavenly  one, 
and  one  main  reason,  on  which  stress  has  often  been  laid,  509 
for  venturing  bolder  theories  in  the  case  of  ftsog,  the  improb- 
ability that  fteo-g  and  deu-s  with  a  like  meaning  and  similar 
sounds,  should  still  be  different  words,  would  break  down*). 

[*}  On  the  question  of  the  relation  of  -0-fdg  and  deus  sec  also 
M.  Mailer's  Chips'  Vol.  IV  pp.  239—242.] 
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After  all,  I  still  think  that  explanation  the  most  trust- 
worthy, which  I  formerly,  agreeing  with  Doderlein,  stated 
under  No.  312b*).  According  to  this,  freo-g  would  be  derived 
(473)from  rt.  0€C  desire,  pray,  in  just  the  same  way  as  itriy-6-g7 
Aoi7t-6-g  from  their  roots.  With  the  Laconians  and  Cretans 
the  s  before  vowels*  would  have  undergone  the  same  change 
into  t,  as  with  the  Cretans  in  tiQtog  =  frcQeog  (st.  &EQ€g) 
and  with  the  Boeotians  in  Hxia  =  ixea  (st.  dreg).     This 

*)  In  the  third  edition  I  omitted  this  number,  because  the  con- 
nexion of  the  rt.  Sec  with  the  Lat.  fes-tu-s,  fer-iae  had  been  made 
doubtful  by  the  objections  raised  against  it  by  Corssen  Ztschr.  XI  421 
(Is  141)  and  Pott  (W.  1  166).  The  rt,  Gcc  occurs  in  the  forms 
&t0od(ievoi  =  atzrjodfisvoi  (Archil.  Fr.  11  B.8),  Cretan  ftr}odptvoi 
(Hesych.),  ftiaoavro'  i£rJT7)oavy  ihstsvoccv,  ftiootaftcu'  attsiv  ixezsvfiv 
Hesych.,  izoXv-dso-to-g  much  besought,  dno-&ta-TO-g  cursed,  and  in 
the  proper  names  Gso-zcoq,  Giaa-avdQO-g.  It  is  natural  also  to  ex- 
plain naoi-&i-rj,  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  Charites,  as  'desired 
of  air.  We  should  have  in  this  word  a  passive  #eo-s,  only  in  a  some- 
what different  sense.  &s6-g  Goo*  would  mean  pretty  much  the  same 
as  £  280  nolvaQTjtog ,  the  object  of  prayer  (r)£  rt?  sv^afifvjj  noXv- 
aqr\xog  &sog  tfXfrsv).  A  like  etymon  is  conjectured  by  Corssen  Ztschr. 
IX  139  for  the  Etrusc.  aes-ar  deus;  he  connects  it,  together  with 
Umbr.  es-unu  sacrum,  with  rt.  is  (Skt.ish  No.  617),  wish,  beg.  Thus  we 
should  explain  &sa-q>aTO-g,  &ia-%eXo-g,  with  an  o  'bitten  off,  as  Pott  W.  I 
996  says,  like  £t£-d(OQO-g  for  fcio-dooQO-g,  Irj'C-pOTSiQcc  for  Xr\Xo-$oxe  19a, 
dqt-fpoflog  (terror  of  the  drjto-i),  in  which  cases  we  must  not  forget 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  these  words  with  o  into  the  hexameter. 
Compare  also  K^a-tpvyeto-v ,  &siug-%Q£(ov,  fti-cn-i-g  for  &sgo~giu-q9 
ri-fiidifivo-v  =  rjfu-fiidifivov ,  xtXai-vscprig  =  xsXaivo-ve(f7]gy  and  of 
forms  not  compounds  one  quoted  by  Pott' himself  pea -yet  for  psco-tpa 
(tpec  =  Skt.  -bhjas)  and  voo-tpiv  probably  for  voti-tpiv  (No.  444  c).  — 
Pott's  view  (W.  I  166),  that  rt.  0€C  is  an  expansion  of  rt.  0€  (No.  309), 
in  the  sense  of  the  Indie  desiderative  of  dhd,  which  in  the  middle 
means  inter  alia  to  try  to  win',  is  not  improbable,  but  is  not  at 
all  opposed  to  our  etymology.  I  no  longer  maintain  the  comparison 
of  &ea-TO-g  with  Lat.  fes  tu-sy  mainly  because  the  proper  name  is 
written  ^>r\axog  in  Greek.  For  I  believe  that  analogies  could  be  found 
for  the  meaning  of  fes-tu-m  (cp.  vo~tu-m,  sep-tu-m)  as  prayer,  and  dies 
festus  as  day  of  prayer  (cp.  ca-tu-s,  cas-tu-s,  pu-tu~8t  fal-su-8y  tu-tu-s), 
in  the  freer  usage  of  the  adjectives  and  neuters  (which  have  become 
substantives)  of  this  formation.  The  doctrine  of  significations  for 
the  formation  of  nouns  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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meets  an  objection  brought  forward  by  Roediger  Ztschr. 
XVI  158.  We  still  have  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
spirant  which  has  disappeared  after  £,  at  any  rate  in  the 
diaeresis;  for  instead  of  ftelog  we  have  in  the  Cretan  dia- 
lect (C.  I.  No.  2557  B  17)  fc-lVo-g  formed  like  ai/#prajr- 
ivo-gf  and  it  is  perhaps  no  accident  that,  as  Nauck  Bulletin 
de  l'Acad.  de  St.  .Petersb.  VI  p.  9  points  out,  in  Homer  510 
fctog  occurs  for  the  most  part*)  only  in  places  where  the 
diphthong  is  in  thesis,  or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  did  not 
yet  exist. 

But  while  we  thus  deny  the  aspiration  of  a  medial 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  must  be  admitted  in  some 
cases  in  the  middle.  ita%v~g  stout,  fat,  coarse,  thick,  with 
xa%-og,  7ca%'STo-s,  ita%v-vG)  cannot  be  separated  from  No. -343 
i.  e.  XTJy-w-[u  fix,  nriy-o-g  firm,  strong.  We  must  take 
into  account  the  Homeric  phrases  %sIqu  7ta%etav  and  xv^an 
xrjyG),  alpa  ita%v  (W  697)  and  the  Attic  7ceitrjyog.  But 
with  na%v-g  is  connected  pingui-s  (cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  88), 
which  in  almost  every  respect,  and  especially  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  region  of  the  mind,  approximates  to  the 
meaning  of  ita%v-g.  pingui-s  must  be  for  pengui-s  as  quin- 
que  for  quenque;  it  is  related  io.ita%v-g  much  as  tenuis 
is  to  taw  (No.  230),  bre(g)v-i-s  to  P(?a%v-g  (No.  396).  Greek 
also  would  not  be  without  a  form  with  the  nasal,  if  Doder- 
lein  Gl.  46  was  right  in  placing  here  the  Homer.  ndyxv. 
The  nasal  could  not  indeed  be  explained  by  transposition: 
we  should  rather  find  in  it  an  instance  of  the  widely- 
spread  phenomenon  of  nasal  strengthening.  %ay%v  would 
be  related  to  the  st.  ita%v  as  Lat.  angor  and  Skt.  alias  to 
Gk.  &%og  (No.  166).  With  ndvv,  the  explanation  of  which 
was  attempted  on  p.  460,  itay%v  would  have  only  the  stem 
in  common.  But  in  fact  itdy%v.  is  entirely  unconnected 
with  xa%v-g  in  its  usage,  and  hence  the  conjecture  of 
Usener  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1865  p.  258)  deserves  all  conside- 
ration, that  the  %  of  this  'adverb   is  just  as  much  deriva- 

[*)  The  word  occurs  26  times  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  twice  (B 
22,  W  689)  is  the  diphthong  necessary  for  the  metre.] 
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tive,  as  in  itavxa-%0V)  ivt,a-%ov,  t}-%i  —  only  we  must  not  add 
(474)  to  these  the  totally  different  ay%i  (rt.  drfx)-  v  would  be  the 
Aeolic  substitute  for  o  as  in  &AAv-dt,gf  a^v-dig,  hardly  for  01, 
for  I  know  no  example  of  this  in  the  Homeric  dialect.  The 
aspirate  of  ita%vg  finds  its  evident  analogy  in  Tta%-vr\  rime, 
frost,  by  the  side  of  iteitriyivai,  nay-o-g,  although  in  the  latter 
case  the  contiguous  v  makes  it  more  explicable.  Besides, 
we  saw  above  that  the  medial  in  these  words  corresponds 
to  the  tenuis  of  the  kindred  languages,  so  that  the  aspi- 
ration is  less  surprising.  —  To  the  influence  of  the  v  we 
must  ascribe  the  aspiration  in  the  poetic  word  iiq6%vv. 
For  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  strange  use  in  the  sense  of 
itavrek&g  (icq6%vv  okiafrai  O  460),  which  can  be  explained 
however  by  rtQOQQL&g,  nQofrikvpyog,  and  the  usage  of 
yovvara  kvtiai,  iv  yovvaai  xeltcu,  we  are  obliged  on  account 
of  itQo%w  Ka^B%o^ivr\  (I  570)  to  hold  to  the  old  deriva- 
tion from  itQO  and  yovv  (No.  137).  —  The  relation  of 
Qa%-ia  Ion.  §H%-tri  breakers,  extremity  of  the  beach,  to 
the  rt.  Fpcrf  in  ^ijy-vv-fM,  from  which  fay-piy  beach  must 
not  be  separated,  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  The  medial 
611  of  the  latter  words  finds  support  indeed  in  the  Lat.  frango, 
Goth,  ga-lmkra  (No.  655),  but  by  the  side  of  these  there 
are  forms  unmistakeably  akin  with  a  ifc,  especially  (}Q<xx-iai 
ot  xQa%eZg  roitoi  (Lob.  El.  I  134)  in  Hesychius.  On  the 
other  hand  the  imitative  verbs  aQccoaa,  Qrpa&  come  very 
near.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  in  this  case  arrive  at  any 
clear  view.  The  word  may  therefore  find  a  place  here, 
as  a  doubtful  instance  of  this  transition. 

We  find  #  corresponding  to  an  old  d,  according  tp 
Christ  p.  105,  in  "xavfrQal;  (sic)  from  xdvdccQog".  The  former 
word  is  based  upon  a  misprint;  it  should  evidently  be 
avttyag  (coal):  xavS-aqo-g  av&Qccl  in  Hesych.,  discusseS  by 
Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VIII  207,  is  the  source  of  the  comparison. 
But  the  assumption  that  av&Q<xl*  has  lost  an  initial  x, 
although  it  has  been  repeated  by  Ahrens  Or.  u.  Oca  II 
31,  rests  upon  no  analogy,  while  x&vd-aQo-g  attaches  itself 
to  Lat.  cand-e-o  (No.  26).    No  etymology   of  av&QccI;,  at 
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all   probable,    has    indeed    as    yet   been   found.     Lobeck's 
groupings  El.  I  108  are  untenable.  —  av-ft-Q-coito-g  in  its 
relation  to  av-d-Qog  etc.  has  been  discussed  under  No.  422 
(cp.  also  Pott  Personenn.  462).     As  the  dental  consonant 
in  this  stem  is  merely  auxiliary,  we  are  the  less  aston- 
ished to  find  it  taking  the  aspiration,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  q.  —  y^aXft-axog  a  by-form  of  [laX-axo-g, 
has  been   compared  with  the  Skt.  rt.  inard  conterere,   in 
which  case  ft  would  act  as  the  representative   of  d;   but 
the    comparison    is   incorrect,    as    has    been   shown   under 
No.  457.     We  'must  rather  regard   juctX  as   the  root,   and 
the  ft  as  formative.  —  pift-ri  is  to  be  separated  from  Skt. 
mad  to  be  drunken,  as  we  saw  under  No.  322,   and  is  to 
be  derived  rather  from  fidftv,  which  had  the  aspirate  from 
the  first.  —   Zavfto-g  yellow,   in  Greek  an  isolated   word,(«5) 
with  %ovft6-g  (for  %ovftog?),  the  meaning  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  later  writers   from  that  of  %ccvftog,  though 
they   were  probably  identical  originally,   is    compared   by 
Aufrecht  on  Uggvaladatta  p.  275  with  the  Vedic  $Jcand-ra-s 
shining,  for  which  Uandra-s  (gleaming,  light,  colour  of  gold) 
is  more  usual  afterwards,  just  as  the  rt.  Jcand  shine,   is 
also,    according   to   the   Pet.  Diet.,  shortened   from   glcand, 
though   Benfey    Ztschr.  VII    59    thinks   it   came   from   an 
original  sJcand,  and  compares  it  with  Lai  cand~c-o.     As  we 
must  in  several  instances  recognize  £  as  the  representative 
of  $k  (as  will  be  seen  on  p.  687),   and    as   in   the  form 
skand-ra~8,    which   we    must   presuppose,    two    conditions, 
under  which   aspiration  readily    occurs,    are  found  united, 
namely,  a  nasal  preceding  and  r  following,  the  connexion 
of  fcavfto-g  with  this    adjective  has   great  probability.     In 
xavd-aQO-g9  mentioned  above,   we  should  have  the  rt.  with 
the  loss  of  the  s,  but  with  the  d  unchanged.     We  should  512 
be  obliged  to  assume  a  suppression   of  the  q  after  the  ft, 
as  in  xoti  by  the  side  of  itQorL     The  rt.  skand  has  been 
recently  discussed  thoroughly  by  Ahrens  (Or.  u.  Occ.  II  8), 
though   I   cannot  possibly  follow  him  in  the  Proteus-like 
metamorphosis  of  this  rt.,  which  he  assumes.     But  we  are 
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agreed  as  to  this  word.     Hugo  Weber  on  the  other  hand 

(Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  599)  regards  skan-d  and  skan-dh  as 

two  independent  expansions  of  a  root  skan,  which  is  merely 

inferred.  —  Within  the  Greek  language  the  medial  seems  to 

yield  to  the  aspirate  in  the  forms  fafr-dtiti-G)  sprinkle,  (Jafr- 

iav-CD  sow,  Qad-dficyi,  drop,  by  the  side  of  (5atVo>,  which  is 

shown  by  the  Homeric  form  fyQccd-arcu  to  be  a  product 

of  the  rt.  (tab  (No.  253).     But  after  all  that  has  been  said 

by  Pott  (I1  18,  II1  508)  and  Benfey   (I  115)  about  these 

words,   their   origin   and   hence   especially   the  priority  of 

the  d  remain  doubtful.  —   The  %•  of  v&Ao-g,  idle  chatter; 

has  been  suspected  in  two  different  ways  of  originating  in 

d,  by  Benfey,  who  traces  the  word  back  to  the  rt.  ub  (vd-rap, 

No.  300),  and  by  Christ  (p.  104),  who  bases  it  upon  Skt.  vad 

speak.     It  is  an  objection  to  the  latter  derivation,  that  the 

word  v&Ao-g  never  means   anything  but  ykvaQia,    and  is 

far  removed  from  the  representatives  of  the  rt.  vad,  pointed 

out   under  No.  298,   to  the  former,  that  the  rt.  ud,  und 

never  means  anything  but  to  wet.    The  idea  of  chattering 

may   indeed  be  developed   from  that   of  gushing,    flcfwing 

over  (cp.  No.  412),  but  not  from  that  of  wetting.    It  would 

be  better  to  assume  as  the  root  u  (No.  604),  which  as  we 

saw,  gets  to  have  the  meaning  rain  from  that  of  shaking, 

straining;   in  this  case  -&ko  would   be   a   suffix  (cp.  ftipe- 

ftko-v),    and    the   meaning   of  the   substantive    would   be 

related   to   that   of  the    verbal   root   as   what    is    strained 

(Geseig)  is  to  strain,  filter  (seigen). 

(«6)         It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  putting  the  formation 

of  the  perfect  for  the  present  out  of  the  question,  that  <p 

ever  originated  from  /J.     In  a  few  words,  where  the  two 

sounds  correspond,  the  reverse  relation  is  the  more  probable. 


4)   LOSS   OP   ASPIRATION. 

With  the  tendency  of  the  Greek  language  to  aspiration, 
the  phenomenon  which  is  the  opposite  of  aspiration,  the  loss 
of  the  breathing,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  this  most  of  all 
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with  the  hard   consonants.     For    after  the  originally  soft 
explosive  had  become  hardened,  not  without  the  influence  513 
of  the  breathing,   it  would  have  been  very  surprising  to 
find  these  hardened  consonants  again  discarding  this  breath- 
ing.   In  reality,  if  we  disregard   changes  which  belong  to 
late   and   isolated   dialects,   it   would    be    hardly    possible 
actually  to  prove  in  the  case  of  a  single  word  the  origin 
of  a  x,  r,  it  from  %,  &,  g>,  i.  e.  from  gh,  dli,  bh.     This  de- 
serves to  be  brought  into  the  more  prominence,  because  the 
old  etymology  was  much  inclined  to  such  assumptions,  by 
means   of  which,  e.  g.  axi&v   was  traced  back   to   a-xe-cav 
(ri  xa»   Xav)«     The  supposed  Ionic  loss  of  the  breathing, 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  such  nypotheses,  is,  as  has 
often  been  shown,  neither  specifically  Ionic,  nor  a  loss  of 
breathing,    but  the  retention  of  the  old  tenuis  as  distin- 
guished from  the  younger  aspirate  (cp.  above  p.  497).    Even 
in   the   Homer,   av-n-g,    compared  with    the  Attic    avfri-g, 
which  is  always  being  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  'tenuis 
pro  aspirata',  the  priority  of  the  #  is  anything  but  proved. 
And  at  all  events  the  peculiarity  of  the  later  Ionism,   not 
to   adapt   the    final    tenuis    to    the    initial    spiritus    asper: 
ix    or,  xax    rj(UQi]v}  has   absolutely  nothing  to  do   with 
the  loss,  of  aspiration,   but  seems   rather  to  rest  upon  a 
lighter  pronunciation  of  the  spiritus   asper,  which  became 
among  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  Aeolians  complete  psilosis. 
Bat  even  among  the  Aeolians   and  the  Dorians  the  traces 
of  a  'tenuis  pro  aspirata',  as  is   seen  from  the  careful  in- 
vestigation  of  Ahrens,  are   extremely  scanty  and  difbious 
(cp.  Voretzsch  de  inscript.  Cret.  p.  16). 

An  ordinary  Greek  x  or  x  as  the  representative  of  the 
corresponding  Indog.  aspirates  has  never  been  assumed,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  single  word  with  the  slightest  prob- 
ability. More  frequently  %  is  supposed  to  represent  bh] 
and  in  three  cases  there  is,  at  first  sight,  a  certain  plausi- 
bility in  this:  xclquo-q,  in  the  meaning  of  wrist,  has  been 
repeatedly  compared  with  Skt.  karabha-s,  which  means  the 
metacarpus,   and  also  the  trunk   of  the  elephant,   and  is (477) 
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evidently  derived  from  Tiaras  hand.  In  Greek  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  primitive,  but  xaQit-6-$  seems  rather  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  rt.  KCtptr  (No.  41),  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  which  is  rapid  motion.  In  Homer  we  find 
only  the  phrase  %tiQ  inl  xaQitci,  in  which  a  further  mean- 
ing of  'the  hand  on  the  turn'  may  be  faintly  discerned. 
According  to  this  the  similarity  of  the  Skt.  word  is  simply 
delusive.  Fick2  407  is  now  also  cf  our  view,  giving  up 
his  former  connexion  of  the  word  with  Skt.  Uarp-ctiarS, 
hand  with  the  fingers  stretched  out.  —  Other  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  itvy-ri  rump,  nvy-cSv  elbow,  have  been  com- 
514  pared  with  the  Skt.  bhug-a-s,  hand,  trunk.  The  Indian  word 
comes  from  the  rt.  bltug}  turn,  bend,  the  Greek  represen- 
tatives of  which  (rt.  cpirf)  have  been  quoted  under  No.  163. 
The  meanings  also  are  considerably  diverse.  The  Greek 
words  attach  themselves  rather  to  itv\  pug-nurS}  itvy-iuq 
pugil,  which  are  mentioned  under  No.  384,  and  are  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  rt.  ttuk  in  7tvx-v6-gr  nvx-a^co  in 
the  sense  of  firm,  fleshy  parts  of  the  body..  —  The  com- 
parison of  tfxif  jr-r-ra,  0xri7t-i-(ov  with  Skt.  skabh  support,  we 
rejected  under  No.  108.  Three  languages  in  this  case  bear 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  tennis. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  relation  of  the  medial  to 
the  aspirate.  As  the  hard  aspirates  have  come  from  the 
soft,  it  is  far  from  wonderful  that  the  soft  aspirates  of 
ante -Hellenic  times  sometimes  dropped  their  breathing  in 
Greek,  and  left  only  the  medial  remaining.  We  have 
seen  that  this  kind  of  transformation  became  the  rule  in 
other  languages.  And  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  94  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Sanskrit. 
Still  we  must  not  here  assume  a  change  without  any 
further  enquiry,  but  we  must  separate  precisely  the  indi- 
vidual cases. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  the  simple  medial,  though 
exclusively  the  guttural,  in  certain  Greek  words,  by  the 
side  of  which,  while  the  Sanskrit  has  gh  or  A,  the  remain- 
ing   kindred    languages   show   the  unaspirated   medial,   or 
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sounds  from  which  this  can  be  deduced  (cp.  Kulm  Ztschr.' 
II  270).  —    To  these  belongs  the  word  ysw-g  (discussed 
under  No.  423),  Lat.  gen-a,  Goth,  kinnu-s,  but  Skt.  hanxi-s, 
and  also  the  pronoun  iyciv  =  Skt.  aliam  mentioned  at  the 
same  place.    Here  the  Lat.  g  of  ego  has  no  significance,  as 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  may  have   come  from  gh  as 
well  as  from-*/,  as  also  Ch.-Sl.  azu,  Lith.  ah  (Schleicher  Lit. 
Gr.  216),  but  the  Goth,  ik  can  only  be  explained  from  an 
earlier  aga,  ogam.    Hence  we  shall  have  to  start  from  this 
form,  and  to  decide  from  the  majority  of  languages,  either  (*78) 
that  the  h  of  the  Sanskrit,  in  the  case   of  this  pronoun, 
was  developed  from  g  only  after  the   separation  of  lang- 
uages, or  that  before  this  time  a  later  ga  had  been  formed 
by  the   side   of  gha.     Bopp    (Vgl.  Gr.  II2   102),   agreeing 
with  Benfey,   regards    the    syllable  -lia  as  "the  otherwise 
unaccented   particle   ha    (Ved.   also   hd,  glta,   gha),   incor- 
porated with  the  stem  a,  a  particle,  which  like  the  kindred 
Greek  ye,  Dor.  Aeol.  ya,  is  readily  attached. to  pronouns". 
This  very  particle  is  a  new  instance  of  the  phonetic  rela- 
tion assumed  by  us.  .  The   usage  of  the  Ved.  gha  and  of 
the  Gr.  ys  is,  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet.,  as  good  as  iden- 
tical.    Both  particles  are  enclitic,  both  serve  for  emphasis, 
in   the  sense  of  our  'at  least,  certainly,  indeed',  both  are 
readily  appended  to  pronouns  (sa-gha  =  o  ye).     Latin  has  515 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  particle;  the  Lith.  -gi  (tds-gi 
«=  o-y«)  and  Ch.-Sl.  -ze  (Schleicher  Ksl.  Ill,  Lit.  Gr.  201) 
may  have  arisen  just  as  well  from  ga  as  from  glut;   but 
Bopp  is  unmistakeably  right  in  referring  here   also  the  k 
of  the  Goth,  mi-k,  thu-k,  si-k  with  O.-H.-G.  unsi-h,  iivi-h; 
and  the  Goth,  k,  O.-H.-G.  h  can  only  be  explained  from 
ga,  not  from  g)ia.    Hence  we  have  good  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  y  in  iyci  and  yi  as   extremely   old.  —  The   same 
relation   comes    out   less    decidedly  in   the  case   of  psyu-g 
(No.  462).     The  original  character  of  the  y  is  indeed  fully 
established  by  the  Goth,  mikil-s,  but  it  may  be  with  reason 
doubted  whether  the  equivalent   Skt.  malia-t  does  not  go 
back   to    another   rt.  with   an   original    aspirate,    for   this 
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occurs  in  mah  crescere  (No.  473).  —  The  case  is  different 
with  the  etymology  of  kaycig  hare,  from  the  Skt.  rt.  larigh 
salire,  proposed  by  Pott  I1  232  (doubtfully  W.  Ill  709), 
by  Bopp  Gl.,  and  elsewhere.  For  here  again  we  find  in 
Gothic  (laikan  spring,  hop)  the  k  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained from  g.  But  the  comparison  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  on  the  score  of  meaning  we  can  at  most  recognize 
only  a  certain  probability.  For  the  hare  may  indeed 
have  been  named  from  leaping  (cp.  Skt.  gag-as  lepus 
from  rt.  gag  salire),  but  it  need  not  have  been.  The 
word  may  also  be  derived  without  difficulty  from  rt.  Xay 
(No.  146).  —  But  even  the  three  or  four  certain  instances, 
which  we  have  quoted,  of  a  gh  of  later  origin  in  Sanskrit, 
are  sufficient  to  bring  into  suspicion  the  assertion  y  =  gh, 
at  least  when  stated  so  generally,  and  to  recommend  us 
caution  with   respect   to   etymologies    which  rest  upon  it. 

—  Take  for  example  the  word  yQu<So-g  or  yQ&aog,  the 
smell  of  a  he-goat,  which  Benfey  II  142  connects  with 
Skt.  ghrd.  According  to  the  Pet.  Diet,  this  rt.  means  only  to 
smell  at  (odorari),  never  to  smell  of  (olere),  and,  as  we  can 
see  especially  from  the  use  of  the  compounds  cibhi-  &-, 
ava-ghrd,  the  fundamental  meaning  is  'to  snuff  at',  and 
hence  also  'to  kiss?.    This  meaning  approximates  so  nearly 

(479)  to  the  Gk.  %q(xvcq  and  other  words  discussed  under  No.  201, 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  these  as  akin  to 
the  Skt.  ghrdy  and  the  idea  underlying  them  all  in  common 
as  that  of  touching  closely.  The  objection  raised  by 
Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII  306,  that  the  Skt.  substantive  ghrd- 
na-s  means  also  smell  in  the  sense  of  'odor',  is  not  of 
weight  enough  to  tell  against  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  recognize  the  origination 
of  the  Greek  medial  from  the  aspirate,  especially  in  a 
number  of  words  in  all  of  which  it  is  preceded  by  a  nasal. 

—  In  one  case  we  find  both  y  and  %. 

516  iyyvg,  near  we  connected,   under  No.  166,  with  ay%i 

and  Skt.  q/w-s  narrow.  With  the  latter,  as  with  the  Goth. 
aggvu-s   narrow   [Germ.  eng]7   iyyvg  (st.  iyyv)  is  identical. 
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The'g  is  explained  by  Pott  Praeposit.  276  from  abbreviation 
of  the  local  suffix  -fti  (cp.  86-g  =  do-fri)  with  all  the 
more  probability  that  in  Homer  tyyv-fti  is  largely  in  use. 
IJsener  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1865  p.  249,  maintains  another  view, 
comparing  ev&v-g,  l&v-g,  (isGGrjyyv-g.  He  regards  the  sigma 
as  the  same  as  that  in  i%9  af]  but  I  cannot  possibly  agrfee 
with  him  in  regarding  as  possible  the  addition  of  this  s 
to  locative  forms;  for  it  must  in  any  case  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  case -termination,  and  in  what  other  instance  did 
language  stick  one  case -suffix  on  to  another? 

An  isolated  d,  originating  in  dh  by  the  influence  of 
the  nasal,  occurs  in  7tuvS-a^  which  is  equivalent  to  iiv&- 
ftjjv  and  is  a  kind  of  diminutive  of  a  stem  nvft-va,  nvvda 

—  Skt  budhna-s  (No.  329).    Cp.  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  31. 

—  Jut  a  (}  by  the  side  of  an  aspirate  may  be  recognized 
in  the  following  cases. 

fafyfi-og  ipfiQvov  (Hesych.)  we  may  probably  with 
Lobeck  Rheni.  300  identify  with  Pgiipog  (cp.  p.  471). 

frapfi-og  is  related  to  the  Horn,  rdtp-og  as  (Hv&-og  to 
(tifr-og.  It  is*  true  that  even  the  <p  in  this  stem  is  by  no 
means  fixed,  for  the  Horn,  perfect  ri-frfjic-a  and  Hesych. 
ban-av  <po($ov  give  /J,  and  the  stem  bait,  roup,  frapP  is 
probably  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  labial  expansion  of  the 
rt.  0dF,  (No.  308).  However  i#is  natural  to  regard  n  as 
the  older  sound,  and  the  two  others  as  later  transforma- 
tions of  it. 

<ffyofi/3o-s  clot,  especially  of  curdled  liquids,  is  justly 
connected  with  tQeyeiv  (No.  240)  in  the  meaning  of  to 
curdle  (yaXa,  zvqov),  xQoy-alig,  fresh  cheese. 

&vfi(iQa9  a  fragrant  aromatic  plant  [savory],  has  a 
similar  relation  to  the  rt.  0uq>,  Tuq>  (No.  251);  only  on 
account  of  the  Skt  dhup  we  can  here  still  more  plainly  <4«o) 
trace  the  /J  back  not  merely  to  <p,  but  also  to  p.  To  the 
same  rt.  rvft/J-o-s  has  also  been  referred:  but  this  word 
never  means  the  place  of  burning  (bustum)  but  only  the 
sepulchral  mound;  hence  zvpfiov  %si>(u,  tv\lPo%q*Zv\  and  it 
is  distinguished   from  -fhJft/Jpa,   &v feu  by  the   absence  of 
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the  initial  aspiration;    so   that  the  rt.  tu  (No.  247)   may 
also  occur  to  us  (cp.  tu~mu-lu-s). 

x6QV{i($o-g  peak;  xoQV(i(}a  (axQa),  the  sharp  curved 
stern  of  a  ship  [/  241  Laroche],  are  evidently  akin  to 
xoQviprj  peak  (Lob.  Prolegg.  298).  xoQvyiq  again,  like 
xoQv-g  (st.  xoqv&)  and  xop-fr-v-ra  to  point,  seems  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  stem  xccq,  xccqcc  (No.  38)  and  indeed  a 
diminutive,  like  &Qyv-<po-g,  x(oAv-<p-io-v  (Schwabe  de  demi- 
5i7nutivis  pp.  56,  68).  According  to  the  gloss  of  Hesych. 
xogvpfiovg  Tcdvta  xa  {lerecoQa  xal  elg  vtyog  avaxeivovxa 
ixdkovv  we  may  place  here  with  Lobeck  also  the  pyra- 
midal tables,  called  xvgfisig,  though  here  indeed  no  in- 
fluence of  the  nasal  is  to  be  noticed  —  just  as  in  Austria 
the  pointed  little  loaves  of  white  bread  are  called  'Kipfd' 
i.  e.  headkins.     Otherwise  Fick2  34. 

XQtt^o-g  dry  is  certainly  akin  to  xccQcpo  parch,  shrivel 
(cp.  Pott  W.  I  16),  as  is  shown  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII 
380.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  adding,  after  Benfey's  pre- 
cedent (II  177),  also  XQccfifiri  cabbage,  which  would  then 
derive  its  name  from  its  shrivelled  leaves.  Fick2  34  indeed, 
using  the  supposed  Attic  by-form  xoqcc^PItj  (sic,  not  xo- 
Qcififirf)  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Eq.  539, 
compares  with  xqcc(i($7}  the  Skt.  Jcaramblid,  the  name  of 
two  vegetables.  • 

xv^p-i],  xvfifl-o-g,  xvpfl-aXo-v  vessel,  cup  [also  skull: 
cp.  Owens  College  Essays  p.  314]  we  connected  without 
hesitation  under  No.  80  with  Skt..  kum-blia-s  (cp.  Hesych. 
xvfifia  noxriQiov). 

fyt/Jpo-s,  violent  rain,  Lat.  imber,  was  discussed  under 
No.  485.  Of  the  corresponding  Skt.  words  ambh-as  water, 
abh-ra-m  storm-cloud,  have  the  aspirated  medial,  anib-u 
water,  the  unaspirated,  the  Osc.  anafriss,  if  it  belongs  here, 
the  f  which  we  should  naturally  expect.  The  fundamental 
idea,  from  which  these  words  started,  seems  to  be  that  of 
violence,  which  belongs  also  to  Skt.  anibha-s.  Compare  the 
Homeric  Z%'  im^QLOrj  4iog  ofi^Qog  (E  91).  The  Ski  aro- 
bara-m   circuit,   robe,   atmosphere,    is    certainly   not   akin. 
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Bickell's    combinations    (Ztschr.   XIV   431)    contain   much 
that  is  doubtful. 

tfir^i/3-o;  tfro/J- d-a>  we  connected  under  No.  219  with 
the  Skt.  stambhy  the  aspirate  of  which  is  retained  in 
&-<St£ii(p-rjs.  If  the  Skt.  stanib-a-s  heap  is  akin,  as  Grass- 
mann  Ztschr.  XII  94  conjectures,  the  medial  appears  here 
too  in  Sanskrit  by  the  side  of  the  aspirate. 

6TQO[i(io-g7  top,  whirlwind,  belongs  to  rt.  OTpecp,  from 
which  come  also  with  similar  meanings,  but  without  the 
influence  of  a  nasal  6tQocpdfoy%,  Gtqo(Mg>,  tfrpo/JtAo-g,  GtQifl-iito) 
ly  windlass,  0TQ6(i-A6-g  twisted,  distorted,  ffrpa/J-rai/  squint- 
ing. Here  we  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  recognize  a 
more  general  tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  breathing.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  no  evidence  from  kindred  languages 
as  to  the  original  quality  of  the  labial. 

Without  the  influence  of  a  nasal  we  see  in  a  limited 
number  of  verbal  stems  the  medial  interchanging  with  the 
aspirate  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
aspirated  forms  are  here  as  a  rule  the  older,  and  those 
prevalent  in  word-formation,  the  softer  are  of  later  origin, 
and  are  limited  to  a  smaller  group  of  forms.  This  is  the  618 
case  with  the  roots  dpux  6qvG0g>,  6qv%i?  and  the  form 
mentioned  as  less  Attic  oQvyrj  (Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  230), 
tttux  ttTvatia  (cp.  above  p.  498),  Horn.  itxv%-eg}  Hippocrat. 
4-mvy-riv,  iyux  1>v%a,  aor.  pass,  according  to  Moeris  p.  214 
Bekk.  Attic  i-tlw%-TjVj  Hellenist.  i-tl>vy-rjv,  with  i/wyeta* 
uyytla  iv  olg  vSoq  tlnj%txai  Hesych.  Kpucp  xqvizto,  xQvtpa, 
Soph.  Aj.  1145  XQvcpecg,  where  see  Lobeck's  note.  In  none 
of  these  stems  is  the  aspirate  certainly  established  as  the 
original  sound  by  the  analogy  of  the  cognate  languages,  while 
the  priority  of  the  hard  aspirate  over  the  unaspirated  medial 
is  proved  at  any  rate  in  oqvOOoo  and  mvooa  by  the'tftf. 
Hence  we  are  inclined  to  put  down  the  change  to  the 
score  of  the  later  pronunciation  of  the  medials,  by  which 
these  gradually  began  to  grow  .more  like  the  aspirates.  — 
It  cannot  be  considered  proved  at  any  rate  that  i>(}6-g  hunch- 
backed,    crooked   is   identical    with  xv<po-g  crooked,    bent. 
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The  loss  of  an  initial  k,  familiar  in  Latin,  has  not  been 
established  for  Greek.  The  rt.  xvtp,  which  must  be  assumed 
for  xvicta,  xvtpo-g,  xikpog  is  in  any  case  to  be  compared 
with  the  Lat.  cub  in  cub-are  (in-,  con-)  cumbere.  But  cubat 
appears  in.  Faliscan  as  cupa  (Corssen  I2  546).  Pauli 
('Korpertheile'  p.  19)  conjectures  a  connexion  between 
xv(pog  and  Skt.  ^up-ti-s  shoulder,  Goth,  hup-s  hip  (cp.  Pott 
W.  I  668).  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  162  holds  that  hup  is 
identical  with  Tcamp  (xafimcoi).  —  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  with  the  roots  aXd"  and  akd]  under  No.  303  we 
learnt  to  recognize  the  former  as  the  correlative  of  the 
Skt.  ardh}  and  hence  the  ft  as  the  regular  representative 
of  dh.  In  any  case  &  here  enters  into  the  analogy  of  that 
root- determinative,  which  was  discussed  more  fully  on 
p.  65.  From  this  &X9  the  stem  dXb  aAd-atv-a  increase, 
nourish,  ald-fox-co  thrive,  grow,  9±4Adrj-[it,o-g  surname  of 
Zeus,  is  so  essentially  distinguished,  not  merely  phonetic- 
ally, but  also  by  usage,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  two  forms  as  equivalent,  but  only  in  referring 
both  to  the  shorter  rt.  al  (No.  523  b).  —  S  again  apparently 

(4«2)  meets  us  by  the  side  of  #  in  the  stem  inr\Xv8  (nom.  &nj- 
Xv-g  stranger,  new  comer).  But  the  verbal  stem  ikv-& 
has  an  expanding  &.  Eitrikvg  like  in-rikif-trj-g  may  be  derived 
from  the  stem  iXv.  —  The  case  is  clearer  with  tyev8-og7 
tytvdrig,  ipevdo{iai  by  the  side  of  the  Aeschylean  ilrv&-og 
lie,  £-iln>fr-£v7  ityevGaxo,  tyxfo-obv-Eg  (cp.  tyiSoveg),  didfiokoi 
(Hesych.)  The  fundamental  notion  of  whispering,  which 
Benfey  I  560,  and  Goebel  Ztschr.  XI  62  justly  assume,  comes 
out  clearly  from  ifnjfrog,  tylftvQog,  il>vftt,£oiitv(x>v  yoyyv£ovr&v 
(Hesych.).  ipu-9  is  probably  expanded  from  ijju,  and  ipu 
comes  from  spa,  the  root,  meaning  originally  to  blow, 
discussed  by  us  on  p.  499,  which  is  to  be  regarded  also 

619  as  the  source  of  ilw-%-6).  From  i/rvft  comes  tl>id,-vQo-s 
whispering.  It  owes  its  i  merely  to  the  dissimilating  in- 
fluence of  the  following  v  (cp.  <pl-tv-g).  il>tftog7  quoted 
only  by  the  scholiast  on  Theocr.  I  1  for  an  etymology, 
has  no  authority.    Soph.  Aj.  148  (totovode  Xoyovg  ipi&vQovg 
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xkatrav)  is  instructive  for  the  transition  of  meaning.  Hence 
we  most  recognize  the  transition  from  #  into  <?,  which 
possibly  was  occasioned  by  the  double  consonant  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word. 

Thus  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  words  remain- 
ing, in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the  ori- 
gination of  a  medial  from  the  aspirate  by  a  comparison  of 
other  languages.     With  the  exception  of  the  cases  already 
mentioned  no  example  of  a  y  =  gh  is  known  to  me,  that  has 
any  approach  to  probability.     S  as  the   representative  of 
dh  has    been  assumed  by   Benfey  I  27    and  after  him  by 
Euhn  Ztschr.  IV  123  in  ^aS-afivo-g  rod,   switch,  referring 
this  to  the  Skt.  rt.  ardh  grow,  and   comparing  A.-S.  rod, 
0.-H.-G.  ruota,   with  which    the  Lat.  rud-i-s   in   the  same 
signification  is   evidently  akin.     But  we  have  seen   in  aid 
the  correlative  of  the  rt.  ardh,  and  on  the  other  hand  Pott 
Ztschr.  V  257  ff.  has  in  opposition  to  Kuhn  justly  pointed 
to  the  Aeolic  /J  =  f-  of  the  Aeol.  (tQad-ivo-g  slim,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  Qad-afivo-g,  o-QoS-ay^vo-g,  while 
the  words   quoted   from   the    cognate    languages  show  no 
trace  of  such  an  initial  letter,  so  that  the  whole  combination 
utterly  breaks  down  (cp.  No.  515).   —   Gerland  Ztschr.  X 
452    derives   §idaii6-g  asparagus,    which    is  given  us  only 
by  Hesych.,  and  which   is   suspicious  from   the  neglect  of 
alphabetic  sequence,  from  the  rt.  vardh  grow;  but  this   is 
very  uncertain. 

More  frequently  /J  is  identified  with  a  bh,  especially  N 
in  the  rt.  fiQ£(i,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Skt.  bhram 
is  discussed  fully  by  Kuhn  Ztschr.  VI  152.  Between  (tQifi- 
€*v  (cp.  vin-fasp-i-xri-g)  sound,  roar,  fiQOfto-g  roar,  /Jpov-inJ 
thunder,  and  the  Lat.  frem-e-re,  frem-or,  frem-i-tu-s  we  may 
recognize  an  almost  complete  identity  of  meaning.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  O.-N.  brim  surge  (probably  also  Corn,  bram 
crepitus  ventris  Z.a  294),  which  establishes  the  antiquity 
of  the  bh.  The  corresponding  Sanskrit  words  show  instead  (488) 
of  the  meaning  of  a  whirring  sound  that  of  a  whirring 
whirling  motion,  an  idea,  which,  as  Kuhn  shows,  is  further 
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facilitated  by  particular  points  of  agreement  of  various 
kinds  between  Sanskrit  and  the  Teutonic  languages.  Thus 
this  comparison,  with  which  Doderlein  Gloss.  932  also 
agrees,  may  claim  at  least  a  certain  probability.  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  true  form  of  the  root  (pQSfi  occurs  with 
620  a  modified  vowel  in  (poppiy^  lyre.  For  Pgi^sad-aL  is  said 
in  Pindar  (Nem.  XI  7)  also  of  the  lyre.  —  Grassmann 
Ztschr.  XII  93  compares  (tQ£%'li6-g,  (tgiy-fia  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  sinciput,  with  A.-S.  bregen  brain,  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  initial  sound  was  originally  bh, 
were  there  not  much  doubt  remaining,  both  as  to  the  form 
and  as  to  the  meaning,  in  the  case  of  a  word  entirely 
isolated  in  Greek.  [Hippocrates  V.  c.  896  derives  the 
word  from  $$£%&,  because  this  part  of  the  head  is  the 
longest  in  hardening.]  It  would  be  easier  to  believe  $qv-g) 
teem,  fikv-G*,  ftlvfa  spirt,  both  coming  often  in  contact 
in  their  compounds,  to  go  with  <plv-&  (No.  412 d),  which 
they  closely  approach  in  meaning.  Cp.  Pott  W.  I  1139, 
Corssen  Nachtr.  221  connects  (Iqvto~v  fermented  drink, 
which  apparently  belongs  here,  with  Lat.  de-frutu-m.  — 
Here  the  question  is  as  to  the  interchange  of  bhr  and  br. 
But  that  even  before  a  vowel  bh  should  have  simply  be- 
come b,  as  Grassmann  maintains  with  regard  to  rt.  bha} 
with  which  he  connects  /Jagco,  seems  to  me  incredible. 
Even  the  comparison  of  (taOxatvcQ  bewitch  and  fascinate 
(Corssen  IP  257),  though  attractive  as  far  as  meaning  goes, 
does  not  convince  me  of  it. 

A  verbal  stem,  in  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  same  phonetic  change  where  it  is  not  initial,  is 
the  rt.  Xap.  Here  we  find  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
Greek  language  the  forms  Ad<p-vQo-v  booty,  aiupi,-Aa<p-tjs 
embracing,  wide,  and.  the  perf.  eC'tyy-a,  where  the  <p  does 
not  quite  fall  under  the  analogy  of  the  aspirated  perfects 
(Temp  ^a  und  Modi  199).  Now  we  find  in  Skt.  the  rt. 
labh  (labh-e)  in  meanings  which  fully  agree  with  the  Greek, 
obtinere,  adipisci,  but  also  concipere  in  the  sense  of  the 
Greek   iv  ya6t(fl  Aatifidvew,   with  the  substantive  Idbha-s 
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Impetratio,  lucrum  (cp.  Irjiipa),  so  that  Bopp  GL,   Pott  I1 
259,  Benf.  II  139  and  others  group  these  words  together. 
The  transition  from  bh  to  ft  in  the  case  of  this  rt.  readily 
takes    its    place   by   the    side    of  the    instances    mentioned 
above,  in   which   the  preceding  nasal    occasioned  the   loss 
of  the  breathing.     For  we  meet  this  nasal,  not  merely  in 
the  pres.  Xa^iftdv-co ,  where  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
regarded    as    an   anticipation  of    the    v    in    the    derivative 
syllable,  but  also  in  the  Ion.  fut.  kdii-il*0[iai  and  aor.  pass. 
l-laiiip-ftri-v.     It  is  not  wanting  in  Skt.  either,  for  there 
we  find  a-lambh-a-nta  =  i-kafift-dv-ovro ,  and  the  causative 
lambha-jd-tni.     Now   as    we   must    frequently,    e.  g.  in  the 
termination  of  the  weak  aorist  6a  =  sam,  and  of  the  ace. 
sing,  and  plur.  a  =  am,  ccg  =  ans,  recognize  a  Greek  a (484) 
as  the  representative  of  am,  an,  it  is  not  too  bold  to  refer 
kaft  in  i-Xaft-ov  to  kapft.  *  In  the  same  way  on  p.  313  we 
saw    in   ua0   the  abbreviation  of  uavG.    Thus  here  too  the 
nasal   would   give  the   occasion  for  the   loss  of  breathing. 
Hence   so    far  the   expedients,    to   which  we    have  had  to 
resort,  have  been    simple.     But   there   are  still    some    ob- 
scure points,  especially  the  form  katppai,  which  is  Homeric 
and  Ionic  generally,   and  which   is  identical  in  usage  with 
Accfifidvco,  ka^ftdvo(iat,  kskaftto&at,,  with  its  by-form  Aagi'fiat.  521 
In  these  forms  £  takes  the  place  of  ft,  as  in  some  words 
discussed  above  (p.  483),  where  ft  was   shown  to  be  the 
modification  of  a  y.     It  is  the  more   surprising  here,  be- 
cause there  is  absolutely  no  other  case  of  contact  between 
&  and  the  aspirate.    Perhaps  we  must  assume  here  a  change 
from   ftj  into  dj,  and  from  this   into   £,  a  view  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  Ebel  (Ztschr.  XIV  45),   but  which 
does  not  coincide  with   it.     Another  difficulty  is  presented 
by  the  initial  letter.    On  the  ground  of  the  Horn.  e-kkaft-e 
and  the   common  Greek.  at-krj<p-a,  et-krj(i~^ai  Christ  p.  83, 
and  before  him  Benfey  11  139,  have   maintained  that^Xafi  . 
and  Skt.  labh  go   back  to  an  older  glabh,   and    that   this 
glabh  is  again  identical  with  the  rt.  grabh,  the  meaning  of 
which   is  nearly  akin.     To  support  this   conjecture  Benfey 

Curtius,   KtjmoloKy.   II.  10 
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lias  quoted  a  form  actually  occurring,  i.  e.  the  Lith.  glob-oti 
to  embrace.  But  as  we  find  in  Greek  before  initial  liquids 
and  nasals  many  peculiar  phonetic  phenomena,  which  can 
only  in  a  small  minority  of  instances  be  referred  to  an 
original  double  consonant  —  we  have  only  to  remember 
how  often  a  final  vowel  is  lengthened  before  payee  (No.  462) 
—  1  still  hold  to  the  view  stated  in  Tempora  und  Modi 
134,  and  explained  in  the  Elucidations  of  my  Greek  Gram- 
mar §  62  pp.  44 — 47  [E.  T.J,  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  do  not  justify  us  in  maintaining  the  loss  of  an 
initial  guttural.  Cp.  Rasch  de  productione  syllabarum  in 
Homeri  Iliade  (Halis  1865)  p.  14.  —  Sonne's  notion  (Ztschr. 
X  128)  of  translating  the  bee-renowned "Tfila  by  'Wablingen' 
honey-combs,  and  thus  connecting  it  *  with  rt.  ucp  =  vabh 
(No.  406  b),  is  at  any  rate  ingenious. 

From  two  different  points  of  view  ofiQipo-g,  powerful, 
which  occurs  as  early  as  Homer,  has  been  suspected  of 
containing  a  /S  which  has  arisen  from  an  aspirate.  It  has 
been  compared  with  Lat.  flrmu-s.  But  the  f  here  has 
evidently  been  'shifted'  from  dh,  as  we  saw  under  No.  316, 
and  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deprive  the  comparison 
of  all  probability.  On  the  other  hand  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
in  the  Pet.  Diet,  connect  it  with  ttkt.  ambhrna-s,  powerful, 
terrible,  the  stem  of  which  is  aibhra-m  cloud,  which  has 
been  compared  with  opftgo-g  (p.  517).  But,  apart  from 
other  objections,  the  Greek  word  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  Pqi-&-(q,  (iQi-ccQo-g,  fiQi-po-g  ((isyccg,  %aXsit6g),  fiQL-pi] 
(aitetit'j  Hesych.)  and  other  words  discussed  by  Lobeck  El. 

(4«r>)  I  80,  which  point  to  a  stem  (Iql,  akin  to  ftcegv-g  (cp.  above 
p.  468)  and  a  prothetic  o.  We  need  attach  no  importance 
to  the  form  o/&/3(ujlios,  which  is  only  found  in  late  M.  SS. 
of  the  Iliad  (Steph.  Thes.  s.  v.,  Hoffmann  Iliad  XXI  and 
XXII  p.  121).  —  There  are  also  various  objections  to  the 
conjecture  of  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  IV  114)   that  okfio-g  may  be 

522  traced  back  to  oktp  (dXcp).  1  have  connected  the  word 
with  ovks  (No.  555). 
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5)  Softening. 

By  softening  we  mean  the  sinking  down  of  an  original 
tenuis  into  a  medial.  The  justification  of  this  term,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomenon  appears ,  have 
been  discussed  on  p.  437.  Generally  speaking  the  tenuis  rarely 
sinks  into  a  medial  in  Greek,  and  hardly  ever  when  initial; 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  this  is  only  the  case  between 
two  vowels,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  fricatives. 
The-  case  is  also  very  different  with  the  various  organs. 
The  guttural  tenuis,  which  we  considered  on  pp.  437  f.  to 
be  the  consonant  requiring  the  most  force  of  articulation, 
undergoes  this  softening  the  most  frequently,  the  dental 
the  most  rarely;  between  the  two  stands  the  labial  organ* 

In  the  following  words  we  may  with  certainty  regard 
the  y  as  softened  from  x: 

«piJy-co  defend,  help,  with  aQ&y-r},  agay-o-g  we  placed 
under  No.  7.  All  the  meanings  of  the  rt.  dpx,  especially 
those  occurring  in  avr-aQX-rjg,  noS-aQx-rig,  &QX-LO-g,  recur 
in  ecQrjya,  so  that  we  may  with  confidence  venture  to 
assume  a  form  uqccx,  expanded  by  a  subsidiary  vowel,  from 
which  came  aQTjy-a.  The  soft  guttural  appears  only  be- 
tween two  vowels.  We  meet  a  subsidiary  vowel,  which 
we  assume  here,  also  in  the  cognate  «A-£-g  No.  581.  The 
objection  raised  against  this  view,  that  a  subsidiary  vowel 
cannot  be  lengthened,  breaks  down,  when  we  consider 
Gx-i]-vt7iT(Q  =  <$xvlitr(o}  0xaQ-Z-<pog  and  GxccQcpog,  aQ-tj-vo- 
/totfxo-s  and  st.  fagv,  forms  which  have  to  be  treated 
later  on. 

aQ7t-a-%  corresponds  so  clearly  to  the  Lat.  rap-a-x,  that 
no  one  will  think  it  too  bold  to  assume  a  Greek  stem 
api-ax  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  rap-d-c.  Further  details 
under  No.  331. 

dia&rjyi])  as  Democritus  of  Abdera  is  asserted  to  have 

said  for  (Jmtbyxij,  seems,  after  what  Bernhardy  ad  Suidam 

8.  v.  QvGpog,  and  L.  Dindorf  in  Steph.  Thes.  s.  v.  dta&tiy/j 

have  written  on  the  question,  to   be   only  a  false  reading 

10*       * 
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(486) for  Siuftiyri  (rt.  Git),    as   I.  Bekker  now   reads  in   Suidas. 
This  instance  is  therefore  in  any  case  very  doubttul. 

xQctvy-rj  cry  =  Skt.  hog-as  cry  from  the  rt.  krug 
(from  JeruJc),  so  that  xqcc£-(o  seems  to  have  lost  a  u  (cp. 
Leo  Meyer  I  41).  Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  185  adds  Goth. 
hruk-jan  to  crow  (cp.  xqm&lv,  crocitare),  in  spite  of  the 
523  want  of  shifting  of  the  second  k.  Imitative  words  have 
many  peculiarities.     Cp.  Fick2  50. 

XdXay-sg  chatterers;  as  a  certain  kind  of  frogs  were 
called  according  to  Hesych.,  with  Xalay-ri,  XaXay-ea  are 
compared  by  Budenz  'das  Suffix  KOZJ'  p.  72,  probably 
correctly,  with  XdfiQa%,  yavQa%  and  other  words  with  the 
suffix  -ax,  which  in  many  cases  has  plainly  something  of 
a  diminutive  force.  kdla%  is  therefore  a  kind  of  diminu- 
tive to  kdko-g  and  \a\  is  to  be  given  as  the  root. 

Xvy-tj  twilight  we  assigned  to  the  rt.  Xuk  belight ,  No.  88. 
The  formation  of  j]Xvyr\  shadow,  darkness  with  r\Xvi,7  rjXvyio-g 
and  its  relation  to  Xvy-r\,  as  also  to  the  rt.  Xuk,  requires  indeed 
further  elucidation.  [Even  the  word  Xvyr\  is  open  to  some 
doubt,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  quoted  by  grammarians  for 
etymological  purposes.  Cp.  Steph.  Thes.]  It  is  still  more 
probable  that  Xvy-do-g,  white  marble,  also  belongs  to  this 
root  in  its  full  signification.  But  here  the  motive  for  the 
softening  is  furnished  by  the  contiguous  S. 

In  fu'ffy-c)  with  its  rt.  urf  i-iiiy-rj-v,  piy-a  the  y  was 
seen  under  No.  474  to  be  a  softening  from  x,  which  has 
been  retained  even  in  Latin,  the  language  most  akin.  Probably 
the  softening  came  in  first  in  forms  like  tiiy-ij-vai,  piy-a, 
(iLy-dg,  (ity-vv-^iiy  between  vowels,  and  before  the  nasal. 

6-XCy-o-g  we  connected  under  No.  553  with  Skt  Z/V, 
according  to  which  lik  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  root. 

OQxvi,  (st.  oQtvy)  under  No.  507  was  connected  with 
Skt.  vart-aki.  In  this  case  the  Greek  grammarians  bear 
witness  to  the  by -form  with  x. 

jt/jy-W'(iL  (No.  343)  has  indeed  in  Greek,  in  all  extant 
forms,  Ticrf   as  its  root,    but  the  Skt.  pagy    and  still   more 
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plainly  the  Lat.  pac-i-sc-o-r  by  the  side  of  pany-o,  poiiit  to 
2*(k.  From  this  harder  form  are  explained  the  aspirate  in 
jtdx-v)}  and  Ttaxv-g  (cp.  p.  510)  and  the  aa  of  naaaalo-g] 
that  the  latter  belongs  to  this  rt.  is  established  by  Lat. 
pa-lu-s  (=  png-lnr$)9  pax-illn-s  (Schwabe  de  deminutivis 
p.  1)7).  The  Lat.  pcssulu-s  on  the  other  hand  is  the  Italian 
borrowed  form  of  ita<S<Sako-§. 

In  Ttksy-vv-G),  the  late  by-form  of  nlexo  (No.  103)  v 
is  still  more  plainly  the  occasion  of  the  softening. 

OTy-y  we  traced  back  (No.  572)  to  a  rt.  svilc. 

atiQydvO'S  we  find  quoted  in  Hesych.  with  the  mean- 
ing xojtqcov.  The  identity  of  the  stem  with  that  of  the 
Lat.  stcrc-us  is  evident.    Further  combinations  under  No.  110. 

We  saw  under  No.  234  that  reyy-o  wet,  quite  a 
parallel  to  Lat.  ting-o,  probably  goes  back  to  a  form  with  /r.  d»7) 

xy)y-avo-v  melting  pot,  clearly  belongs  to  r^x-w  (No.  231). 

We  may  place  here  also  the  suffixes  -iy  ({ia6u-y  as  524 
well  as  paHtC),  -tyy,  -vyy,  e.  g.  in  <pv<Siy%,  (poQW%,  AaFyl, 
<pccQvy£,  Gmv&aQvyZ;  the  connexion  of  these  with  the  suffix 
-x  and  -xo  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  after  what  Budenz  (on 
the  suffix  -xog)  and  Schwabe  (de  deminutivis  p.  4J)  sqq.) 
have  collected.  In  the  same  way  the  suffix  -vya  in  /w«p- 
fiap-vyij  with  */xopftoA-vx  (fioQ(iolvxetov ,  liOQ^okvrro^ai), 
though  the  latter  has  a  different  stem,  corresponds  to  the 
Skt.  -ttka-s.    Ernst  Kuhn  Ztschr.  XX  80. 

To  these  examples  of  a  guttural,  not  initial,  softened 
from  x,  some  seven  others  will  be  added  on  p.  GGO,  in- 
asmuch as  this  weakening  will  be  established  for  those 
verbal-stems  in  y}  which  have  in  the  present- stem  Gti  (tr). 

In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  a.x,  not  at  the 
heginning  of  a  word,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  be- 
tween two  vowels  and  accompanied  by  a  nasal,  which  is 
softened  to  y.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  siugle  certain 
instance  of  the  softening  of  an  initial  x,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  stems  with  xv  and  xq,  and  in  these  several 
other  forms  present  themselves.  The  identity  of  mean- 
ing  makes   it    probable    that    xve'<p-ag}   yv6(p-o-g,    dvotp-o-^ 
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are  to  be  placed  together  in  tins  order  (Lobeek  Klcm. 
I  i)5).  1  therefore  regard  y  in  yvotpo-g,  which  is  described 
as  Aeolic  (Ahrens  Aeol.  73),  as  softened  from  x,  <S  as 
arising  by  the  influence  of  the  v  (cp.  advov  uyvov  KgiJTfg 
Hesyeh.).  Dijderlein,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  ana- 
lysis of  these  forms,  is  certainly  right  in  placing  here  also 
xvdip  tvfplog  (Suidas),  in  which  we  should  thus  have  one 
more  witness  in  favour  of  x  (Gloss.  2240).  —  In  the  same 
way  we  may  regard  xvitpaXov  or  xvitpaXkov  cushion,  which 
is  recorded  as  well  as  the  Aeolic  yvotpullov,  as  the  older 
form,  and  xvatp-ako-v  flock-wool,  which  probably  belongs 
to  jcvcmtto)  full,  xvatptvg  etc.  as  the  stem-word.  Kick*  JO.) 
traces  it  to  a  rt.  skap  shave,  scrape.  The  stem  kmnJxtlu 
|8kt.  subst.  'wool]  would  then  be  related  to  xvaqalo  much 
as  opyaXo  to  0.-H.-G.  tiabulo  (No.  403l.  Still  the  root 
remains  doubtful.  Others  also  of  the  numerous  forms  from 
a  like  stem  show  here  and  there  the  softer  yv.  —  To  these 
must  be  added  thirdly  the  Epic  yvauirrw  bend,  to  which 
we  can  ascribe  the  same  relation  to  the  form  recorded  by 
llesycb.  xvajinrti,  xiifixTft.  —  Finally  there  is  ypa'ffrtc,  a 
late  by-form  for  the  Attic  xpaUTig  grass,  fodder. 

The  dental  medial  appears  much  more  rarely  in  the 
place  of  a  tenuis.  The  instances  which  can  be  proved  are 
(he  following: 
iw)  ddni-g  is  used  by  Xenophon  and  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
■25 in  the  place  of  the  forms  in  r  r«ff?;(rl-;,  rdm-g  (Steph. 
Thes.  s.  vv.J,  which  occur  in  ITomer,  and  can  often  be 
nuthenticated  as  variants  by  the  side  of  ddm-g. 

In  the  middle  of  a  word  S  tikes  the  place  of  t  in 
"jQtmi-g  \4QT^n,iS-og,  while  the  Dorians  (Ahrens  240|  said 
'^^TKfurog  and  derived  from  this  the  name  of  the  month 
'jiftapiliog  and  of  the  promontory  'AQia^irtov.  The"  origin 
of  the  name  is  still  obscure:  |Preller  I3  237  accepts  the 
derivation  from  cprf^tjs  E  515  v  43,  which  is  as  old  as 
Plato  Crat. 406b;  Pott  ll  221  derives  it  from  a*'pa  rt(ivovaal\ 
We  lind  also  0^ju-$  0t'(itz-og  in  Pindar,  as  against  0/fu- 
o-g,  &i'{iid-og,  so  that  the  S  here  too  seeins  to  have  originated 
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in  r.  Still  the  case  is  different  here  because  of  the  appel- 
lative frt'ni-g  with  its  plural  &eiii<St-eg,  which  occurs  as 
early  as  Homer:  the  stein  of  this  is  probably  shortened 
from  #£futfrt,  and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  of  the 
derivative  verb  ds^co  (Leo  Meyer  II  331).  The  simple  r 
perhaps  came  from  tfr,  but  d  has  probably  crept  into  both 
words  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
feminines  in  ~i-g  gen.  -cd-og,  which  will  have  to  be  discussed 
on  pp.  622  ff. 

The  two  ordinals  sfido^io-g  and  oydoo-g,  with  their 
by-forms  £/3dojxaros,  oydoatog  are  probably  the  only  genuine 
Greek  words,  in  which  the  favorite  groups  m,  xt  sank 
down  into  /Sd,  yd\  The  occasion  lay,  as  I  conjecture  in 
agreement  with  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  292,  in  the  influence 
of  the  ft  and  of  the  o,  which  phonetically  approximates 
closely  to  a  f.  Dietrich  in  his  review  of  my  'Principles' 
(Jahn's  Jahrbiicher  Vol.  81  p.  39)  complains  that  no  reasons 
arc  given  for  this  conjecture.  I  regard  the  o  of  ^dofio-g 
as  an  irrational  vowel,  to  use  the  terminology  of  Corssen*). 
<Jp.  Dor.  e^de^xovtpc.  Thus  the  ft,  though  separated  by 
it  from  the  stem  inx,  might  still  exercise  a  softening  in- 
fluence upon  the  r,  and  this  letter,  as  soon  as  it  sank  into 
<J,  necessarily  assimilated  the  %  to  itself.  It  is  true  that 
we  can  only  prove  from  Greek  the  softening  influence  of 
the  fi  upon  an  immediately  preceding  x  or  %  (n&tkey-iLai, 
(HpQBy-Hai).  But  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Slavonic 
sal-mi  (==  Lith.  septyrit),  where  the  vowel  disappeared 
entirely.  The  o  of  (iydoo-g  for  oySo-fo-g  takes  the  place 
of  dv  in  the  Lat.  octdvu-s.  That  the  o,  though  etymologic- 
ally  arising  from  of,  was  here  phonetically  an  irrational 
vowel,  closely  approximating  to  the  spirant  /,  is  seen 
plainly  from  17  261,  i,  287,  where  oydoov  is  to  be  scanned 

*)  [i.  e.  a  vowel  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  in  its  duration 
either  to  a  long  vowel  or  to  a  short  one.    Such  a  vowel  may  either  • 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  ordinary  length  of  a  long  or  a  short  vowel. 
Here  is  meant  a  vowel  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  length 
of  an  ordinary  short  vowel.     Cp.  Corsaen  II-  p.  007.] 
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as  disyllabic.  I.  Bekker2  indeed  —  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional authority  —  instead  of  «AA'  ore  di]  oydoov  poi  hti- 
7tl6^i£vov  hog  fjAfttv  reads  all*  ore  dq  oydoarov.  As  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  ordinal  belongs  to  the  corresponding 
cardinal  numeral,  this  is  an  evident  instance  of  weakening, 
tt»!» which  we  must  describe  as  such  and  attempt  to  explain, 
526  even  if  only  by  a  weak  analogy.  The  much -used  numerals 
have  in  general  many  peculiarities.  We  could  hardly  find 
a  satisfactory  analogy  even  for  the  second  n  of  no-nus, 
which  is  evidently  for  m  (cp.  p.  534,  and  my  paper  'On 
the  range  of  the  phonetic  laws'  Berichte  der  phil.  hist. 
Ch.  d.  k.  s.  Ges.  d.  W.  1870  p.  33  f.). 

viitodeg  we  regarded  under  No.  342  as  equivalent  to 
the  Lat.  nepotts,  but  we  found  the  occasion  for  the  weakening 
of  the  t  in  the  resemblance  to  nod-eg.  viitorag  would  be 
a  form  quite  without  any  analogy  in  Greek. 

nccQdccxo-s  damp  (Aristoph.  Pax  1148),  with  its  Ionic 
by-form  7tOQdax6-g  is  usually  connected  with  the  Laeonian 
naQta^ov  (M.  S.  naQxa&v)  vyQavov,  quoted  by  Hesych.; 
in  that  case  the  r  of  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  the 
more  primitive.  The  origin  is  obscure,  the  words  rare. 
[Paley  notes:  'it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  words 
purposely  taken  from  the  language  of  the  Attic  farmer.' 
Schol.  7taQdccx6v  dtvyQov  .  ovro  yaQ  xal  *Aq%CXo%o$  xal 
ZiiMQvidrjg]. 

For  itodano-g  we  find  in  a  somewhat  various  usage, 
little  differing  from  Ttoiog,  itoxano-g  in  writers  like  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  Josephus  and  Philo;  but  their  authority 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  harder  form  as  the  older 
(Phryn.  p.  56).  The  explanation  of  the  pronominal  form 
from  an  ablatival  not-  and  aito  (Pott  ll1  205)  is  in  any 
case  extremely  uncertain. 

6^.dQaydo-g  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  Skt.  mara- 
iotas  and  mardkta-s  (Bopp  GL).  But  the  Greek  word  is 
certainly  borrowed,  and  the  Indian  word  is  also  without 
any  affinities  in  Skt.  (Pott  II1  195,  Benf.  I  533).  And 
borrowed  words  have  ways  of  their  own. 
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The  variation  in  the  later  vulgar  language  between  r 
and  6  is  treated  by  Lobeck  Paralipomena  149. 

More  frequently  it  and  ft  stand  face  to  face.  Here 
the  following  words  come  under  consideration: 

aftkoitsg  (probably  more  correctly  dftkontg)  was  said 
by  the  Cretans,  according  to  Hesych.  for  dftkafteg  (Alir. 
Dor.  84).  Although  the  Cretans  sometimes  instead  of  a 
genuine  medial  really  used  the  tenuis,  or  at  any  rate  used 
a  harder  sound,  which  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
a  tenuis  (xkavxwav  =  ykavKiocav,  xkdyog  =  ykdyog,  cp- 
Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  XII  216),  yet  here  the  n  might 
really  be  the  older  sound,  and  the  ft  of  ftkdft-e-rcu  (Horn.), 
ftkaft-y  etc.  might  be  softened  from  jr,  perhaps  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  initial  ft  assimilating  forwards  (cp.  no-nu-s). 
As  ftk  according  to  Greek  phonetic  laws  takes  the  place 
of  an  initial  (ik  (rt.  juoX  /Uoj-ffx-ra),  we  may  perhaps  trace 
pXa-TT  back  to  uXa-TT,  and  regard  this  uXa-ir  as  an  expansion, 
determined  by  it,  of  the  rt.  uctX,  discussed  under  No.  457, 
which  appears  in  this  form  in  ^laka-xo-g,  and  with  a  trans- 
posed vowel  in  ftkd-\.  The  Skt.  mid  (mldi),  already  com- 527 
pared  there,  with  the  meaning  to  become  soft,  flaccid,  (^o) 
might  have  formed  a  causative  -mld-pajd-mi,  though  this 
does  not  appear  actually  to  exist.  Similarly  Benfey  I  524. 
Homeric  phrases  like  ftkdftsrca  date  yovvat  tovti  (T  160, 
v  34),  ftkatys  di  oi  <p(ka  yovvara  (H  271),  Aioftzv  ftkecy- 
&tvra  ftik&fiva  (O  489)  favour  this  derivation  more  than 
that  assumed  by  Doderlein  (Gloss.  323),  from  rt.  (taX  ftdk- 
kuv.  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  XIV  158)  and  Benfey  (Or.  und  Occ. 
I  574)  compare  Skt.  gla-p-ajd-mi  exhaust,  weaken,  suffer  to 
go  to  ruin,  supposing  that  the  organ  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  consonant  in 
the  middle.  Cp.  Bugge  Stud.  IV  325.  I  stitt  think  it 
simpler   to  start  from  rt.  mla.     Otherwise  Pott  W.  I  594. 

aftQo-g  is  connected  by  Christ  Lautl.  100  with  an-a- 
ko-g.  The  meanings  are  indeed  not  identical,  as  anakog 
means  rather  tender,  soft,  ccftgog  luxurious,  but  they  approach 
each  other  very  closely,  and  quite  coincide  in  ccjcakbv  ytkdoat 
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i  465]  and  a($Qa  yekav  \a(iQ<og  yekav  Anacreont.  41.  3], 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The  rt.  of  the  words 
has  indeed  not  yet  been  discovered.  Doederlein's  attempt 
(Gloss.  343)  to  connect  the  word  with  sapor  was  mentioned 
on  p.  458.     Cp.  p.  529. 

'Apfiqaxia,  the  later  form  for  'ApitQaxla  evidently  owes 
its  j3  to  the  same  weakening  influence  of  the  preceding  ft, 
which  at  a  later  period  of  the  language  attacked  every  it, 
and  finally  gave  rise  to  the  custom  in  modern  Greek  of 
writing  fin  for  the  sound  of  our  /3. 

fdfifio-g  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rt.  icux 
idjc-r-G)  (p.  454)  throw.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
faft/Jo-g  meant  originally  a  cast,  then  a  verse  cast  at  any 
one,  a  jeering  verse.  Even  Aristotle  felt  something  of  this 
primary  meaning  in  the  derived  /afi/Jigav,  when  he  says 
Poet.  4:  tapftetov  xakelxai,  ore  iv  rc5  (istqg>  rovta*  la[i(tifjov 
akXrjkovg.  By  nasalization  (aft  became  la(i($,  just  as  xoQvq> 
(xoQvtprj)  became  xoQv^-o-g  (cp.  p.  516). 

St.  xakvfi  xakvp-rj  hut,  xalvntG)  cover  up,  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  xaX,  mentioned 
under  No.  30  and  compared  with  Lat.  eel-are,  and  the  Lat 
clup-cu-s  makes  it  probable  that  originally  p  stood  here 
instead  of  0.    (Cp.  Pott  W.  I  680). 

xaQfiaxivr]  vnodr^La  (Hesych.)  is  certainly  rightly  con- 
sidered a  weaker  and  dialectic  form  of  xaQitdzivo-g  leathern, 
the  neuter  of  which  word  is  quoted  with  the  same  meaning. 

xefidkrj  and  xifiXtj  were  mentioned  above  p.  501.  There 
is  a  remarkable  by-form  xvfiri,  proved  by  EM.  543,  22,  pre- 
served in  xvfiLGtaG)  (sig  xeyakrjv  7tr\8ai)}  xv^i6xr\xr\Q ,  from 
a  lost  xv^itp*  This  form  too  has  by-forms  with  it:  xvrtQog 
528  x£<pdkcciov  aQifrpoVy  from  which  M.  Schmidt  ad  Hesych. 
derives  eifta*),  cipher,  and  with  <p:  xvq>EQov  ij  xvyijv  xe- 
MUyakrjv  KgfJTeg  (cp.  Lobeck  ProlL  01). 

The  variation  between  the  names  for  the  ape  xrpto-g 


*)  [Bettor  derived  from  Arabic  gift  empty,  nought,  gafira  to  be 
empty.    Cp.  Brachet  s.  v.  chiffre,  Diez  ».  v.  cifra]. 
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or  xij($0'S  has  little   importance  as  the  name  is  that   of  a 
foreign  animal. 

xe-xkefici-g  occurs  on  the  inscription  of  Andauia  L  79 
(ed.  Sauppe)  for  the  common  xaxkotp-cbg  from  the  rt.  kXctt. 
The  form  is  of  interest  also  for  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  perfect,  as  giving  a  new  proof  of  how  far  the 
aspiration  was  from  being  fixed  there.  While  the  Athenians 
modified  the  radical  %  by  aspiration,  the  Messenians  modi- 
fied it  by  softening. 

xofifiaxevetai  x6^i7tovg  kiyei  (Hesych.)  owes  its  ft  evidently 
to  the  nasal  (Leo  Meyer  I  41),  and  it  is  the  same  with 
xQtpfi-ako-v  clapper,  whence  XQepfiakia^G) ,  xge^akiaarvg, 
compared  with  crepare,  crepundiae  (Walter  Ztschr.  XII  370, 
Pott  IF  683). 

ksft-rjQL-g  hide,  skin,  and  Ao/J-d-g  pod,  shell,  whence 
fkkofia  pulse,  cannot  be  separated  from  kiit-siv  peel,  ktit-og 
scale,  rind,  pod,  and  the  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent 
forms  kiit-vQO-v,  koit-6-g}  ken-C-g.  We  may  add  Lat.  lib-er 
bast  (inner  bark),  book  (Hehn  429).  •  The  meanings  lobe 
of  the  ear  or  of  the  liver,  which  kofi-o-g  also  has,  must 
thus  be  regarded  as  secondary.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  was 
compared  to  the  drooping  pod  of  pulse,  and  named  from  this. 

6rik(i~G),  glitter,  shimmer,  when  compared  with  the 
adj.  aukn-vo-g,  must  be  regarded  as  the  softened  form. 
The  rt.  anXTr  has  indeed  not  yet  found  any  correlate  in 
the  cognate  languages,  but  Benfey's  connexion  of  it  with 
UTtQomi},  aOtQaicxG}  (I  602),  accepted  by  Walter  Ztschr. 
XII  370,  has  much  probability,  if  we  consider  the  complete 
similarity  of  meaning.     Cp.  the  proper  name  ZtikiMov: 

6%oi$-i\  has  been  discussed  under  No.  229  in  its  relation 
to  tfrwr-o-s,  Lat.  stup-a,  stip-a.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
assume  for  Greek  too  a  rt.  (Jtitt. 

vfai-g  has  been  mentioned  under  vneg  (No.  302). 
Even  Schneider  connected  vfiQig  with  vtcbq,  comparing 
superbia.  Pott  I1  201,  W.  I  414  detects  in  the  i  the  rt.  i 
go,  so  that  vfig-L-g  would  mean  transgression,  vneQfiacCcc. 
Attractive  as  this  sounds,  it  still  has  its  difficulties.    In  a 


I 
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compound  of  this  kind,  we  could  hardly  expect  the  bare 
root;  at  least  I  do  not  know  any  Greek  noun-form  at  all 
analogous.  And  besides,  it  is  perhaps  not  merely  an  accident 
that  the  rt.  i  is  not  compounded  with  this  preposition  either 

529  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  more  probable, 
that  the  i  of  v^Q-i-g  is  merely  derivative,  like  the  u  (o)  of 
the   Latin    adjective   super-us,   which    is    extant    in   Greek 

(402)(Pott  I*  678)  only  in  a  special  technical  usage  in  vicsqo-v 
or  V71SQO-Q  (pestle),  and  imaga  (upper  rope),  and  in  the 
derived  'TiteQ-ltov  (Diintzer  Zischr.  XII  7).  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  v(1qi-q  as  a  masculine  in  Hesiod  "Egya  190 
(xccxcov  QSxrrJQa  xal  v^qiv  avega)  denotes  the  sinner  (cp. 
Lobeck  Paralipp.  41).  G.  Hermann  actually  assumes  a 
neuter  to  it  in  Aeschylus  Suppl.  785  (yevog  yag  AlyvntHov 
vpQi).  The  word  is  singular  in  any  case.  Ludw.  Lange  in  the 
Ztschr.  f.  d.  osterr.  Gymn.  1863  p.  301  prefers  to  regard 
vfigt-g  not  as  a  derivative  from  vtcbq,  but  as  a  parallel 
form,  also  derived  from  that  upa7  which  under  No.  392 
we  learnt  to  recognize  as  the  stem-form  of  vno  and  vtisq. 
We  should  then  have  to  divide  vn-sgo-g  and  to  compare 
vfi-Qi-g,  so  far  as  the  suffix  goes,  with  id-Qi-g.  It  is  true 
that  this  analogy  could  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  the 
substantive.  Therefore,  even  if  these  views  are  accepted, 
there  are  difficulties  remaining  with  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  word.  In  any  case  afiQo-g  should  be  compared 
for  the  ($q. 

All  the  other  instances,  in  which  the  same  phonetic 
change  has  been  assumed,  are  at  least  very  doubtful.  It 
is  improbable  that  /Jo-tfx-c*  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  pa-sc-o, 
as  among  others  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  293,  Vergl.  Gr.  1 
41,  assumes,  if  only  because  no  other  example  of  an  initial 
/3  for  %  before  a  vowel  can  be  established.  It  is  only  of 
the  Delphic  dialect  that  we  know  (Ahrens  Dor.  83)  that 
this  softening  was  pretty  common  in  it.  Pott  W.  I  199 
agrees  in  this  opinion.  —  The  softening  in  figa-fiev-g  um- 
pire would  be  less  surprising  on  account  of  the  q.  This 
word,  in  Greek  quite  isolated,  is  by  Benfey  II  106  referred 
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to  pra-bhu  praeesse;   but  this   does   not  explain  either  the 

0  or  the  special  meaning  of  the  word,  which  Doderlein 
(Reden  und  Aufsiitze  II  145)  ascribes  to  the  rt.  u€p  (jjlsiqo- 
pat  No.  467).  This  is  satisfactory  enough  as  regards  the 
meaning,  and  the  initial  letter,  but  whence  conies  the 
second  /J?  Are  we  to  suppose  this,  as  in  rt.  (JXctfJ  (p.  52G) 
softened  from  it,  and  to  assume  a  stem  pQa-n  with  the 
meaning  'apportion  to?  In  either  case  the  initial  /J  might 
have  favoured  the  softening.  This  remains  however  pure 
conjecture.  —  But  when  Benfey  .(Ztschr.  VII  50)  goes  still 
further,  and  regards  a  number  of  verbal  stems  with  a  final 
/J  as  corresponding  to  the  Skt.  causatives  in  -pajdmi,  I 
cannot  agree  with  him,  any  more  than  I  do  in  his  ana- 
lysis of  these  forms  (Kurze   Sanskritgr.  §  123).     Nor  do 

1  agree  with  the  connexion  which  Benfey  Ztschr.  VII  5(1 
has  again  attempted  to  establish  between  Gifi-co  and  the  530 
Ski  rt.  sap  sequi,  colere.  The  rt.  sap  corresponds  to  the 
Gr.  £tt  (No.  621),  and  both  have  come  from  sale;  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  make  jr,  which  has  originated  in  A*,  in  the  same 
root  become  /J.  But  even  the  affinity  of  meaning  is  onlytfasj 
apparent,  sap  plainly  means  colere  only  in  reference  to 
the  performance  of  external  rites  (cp.  Gr.  &rro),  while  in 
oifioiiai,  tie  (lag  (oifiag  p  ix€c  ttoogoavxa  y  123),  svaefirjg, 
OtflC&o  we  have  the  fundamental  notion  of  sacred,  astonished 
and  retiring  awe,  just  the  opposite,  therefore,  of  the  notion 

of  'attaching  oneself  to',  suggested  by  Benfey  as  a  link 
between  the  two.     (Cp.  p.  576). 

According  to  these  investigations  of  ours,  softening 
has  altogether  a  very  limited  range.  Even  including 
foreign  words,  isolated  dialectic  forms  and  suffixes,  we 
only  obtained  26  instances  of  y  for  x,  7  of  6  for  r,  15  of 
0  for  *,  48  in  all,  an  extremely  small  number  in  com- 
parison with  the  frequency  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
hard  explosive  Jias  been  faithfully  retained,  the  number 
of  which  above  (p.  378)  reached  307.  It  is  evident  that 
this  result  by  no  means  confirms  the  attempts,  which  have 
been  made  in  various  quarters,  to  prove  that  Greek  suf- 
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fixes  in  8  are  modifications  of  those  in  r  which  are  so 
widely  retained,  or  to  explain  (Traeco-Italic  pronominal 
forms  in  d  from  an  older  /. 


We  find  in  two  widely  ramified  Greek  roots  an  en- 
tirely isolated  phonetic  weakening,  which  finds  its  place 
best  here,  inasmuch  as  it  may  in  any  case  be  regarded 
as  also  a  softening,  the  change  of  an  original  bh  into  f. 
We  may  compare  with  this  the  widely  extended  softening 
of  b  into  v,  one  of  the  most  common  changes  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages  (Diez  I  259);  [cp.  also  the  modern  Greek 
pronunciation  of  (i  nearly  as  v,  more  exactly  as  German 
w'\.  However  the  isolated  character  of  this  weakening  would 
excite  suspicion,  were  not  the  agreement  of  the  forms  con- 
cerned so  clearly  evident.  This  weakening  must  naturally 
have  made  its  appearance  at  a  time  when  the  digamma 
was  still  a  fully  living  sound  of  the  language.  It  is  worth 
while  comparing  with  this  the  attractive  conjecture  of  Leo 
Meyer  (Gedriingte  Vergleichung  der  gr.  und  lat.  Declination 
p.  63)  that  the  suffix  -(piv  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  dual,  before 
it  entirely  lost  its  <p,  also  changed  it  into  J1:  initoi-yw 
innoi-fiv  LTtTtoi-iv  [cp.  Schleicher  Comp.y  573J. 

654)  Tit.  Fcrr  ccy-vv-^ti  break,  dy-rj  breach,  breakers,  d-ay-ijg 
unbreakable. 
Hkt.  bluing  (bhanag-mf)  break,  burst,  bluzrig-a~s  breach, 
531  bhatig-i-s  breaking,  crooked  way,  wave,    bhang- 

ura-s  breakable. 
Lit.    brmg-d    wave,    Bang-jnity-s    seagod,    properly 

wave-blower. 
O.-Ir.  com-boing  confringit  (Z.2  431),  perf.  cotn-baig. 

H»4)  Bopp  01.,  Stokes  Beitr.  VII  7.  —  The  digamma  is  retained  in 
the  Aeol.  J-ictys  (Ahrens  Aeol.  32)  and  may  be  detected  in  £-ay-cr, 
t-«£at  i-dyy-v  an  in  other  forms  quoted  by  Lobeck  El.  I  59  (cp. 
below  p.  553).  The  Cretan  town  "Ott^og^  "A£og  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  dice  to  x«rayi}v«t  top  totcov  like  xotAcoicog  ay  (tog  Eur. 
Iph.  Taur.   155.     We  may    also    with   Lobeck   El.  I   73  believe   the 
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si'holion  on  s  404  that  Icoy/j  (cp.  xi',uar-a>yrj  Herod.  IV  196>  belongs 
her*?,  and  properly  denotes  the  place  ?v&ct  %ltovrai  t«  nvfiata  x«i 
6  avipog.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  axr»{  shore  (cp.  frjy^Lv)  is 
to  be  placed  here.  For  there  is  no  trace  of  a  J-  to  be  found,  and 
perhaps  the  word  belongs  to  rt.  dx  (No.  2)  like  cc%QO-g,  a%Qi-g.  So 
Hugo  Weber  John's  Jahrb.  18G3  p.  601,  -Joh.  Schmidt  4Root  AK' 
p.  81. 

(Jof))  Rt.  Fpay,  (Sijy-rv-fu  tear  asunder,  break,  Qyjy-^cc 
tear,  Qrjy-fitv  breakers,  dt,ccQQci£  broken  through, 
{itivyaMo'S  torn. 

Lat.  frang-o  (rt.  frag),  fray-men,  frag-men-hi-m, 
frag-vr}  frag-ili-s,  fray-6su~s. 

Goth,  brik-an  xkav,   itoQftelv,  gn-btvlc-a  fragment, 

Cb.-Sl.  breg-u  ripa. 

Ir.  blog  fraginentum  (Z.2  260). 

Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  bhang,  cp..Pott  W.  Ill  512,  519,  Schleicher  Ksl. 
130.  Otherwise  Fick2  182.  —  Aeol.  fQi&g  (Ahr.  33),  Bqtiocci  a 
promontory  of  Lesbos,  ["jlga^og  'the  wave- breaker',  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf:  Tozer's  Geography  of  Greece  p.  77  and  K. 
Cnrtius  G6tt.  Gel.  Anz.  Nachr.  1861  pp.  143  ff.J  Cp.  below  pp.  551, 
554.  Although  there  is  authority  for  the  Aeol.  form  §Qanog  for 
$axog  raiment,  and  this  reminds  us  again  of  Q^yog,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  relationship  of  these  words  with  our  root  is  not  proved.  Cp. 
Xo.  86.  Nor  do  I  see  that  any  connexion  can  be  proved  to  exist 
between  this  rt.  and  (atta  burst,  shatter.  —  Lottner  Ztschr.  XI  200 
holds  that  the  rt.  FpaY  which  he  separates  from  frango,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  rt.  varg  turn,  wrench,  discussed  above  p.  473.  Hut 
the  meaning  is  an  objection.  —  Probably  the  lr.  brissim  I  break, 
belongs  here:  in  that  case  it  would  be  for  brig-s-im;  cp.  im  brosnacha 
into  fragments  Journ.  1871  p.  386  XII  (from  the  L.  UA  We  might 
indeed  suggest  also  O.-H.-G.  bresian. 

Bopp  u.  a.  conjectures  that  the  two  roots  Fpcrf  and 
Fay  were  originally  identical.  Among  others  Leo  Meyer 
(Vergl.  Gr.  I  373)  agrees  with  him.  According  to  them 
btirag  was  the  fuller  root-form,  bhagy  Fax  a  weakened  form, 
related  to  it  as  itozi  to  tcqoxC.  This  seems  to  me  doubt- 
ful, because  we  find  each  form  in  several  families  of  speech. 
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532  B)  Sporadic  Changes  of  the  Nasals. 

The  nasals  are  so  closely  akin  to  each  other,  that 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  change  of  one  nasal  into 
that  of  another  organ.  The  most  frequent  instance  is 
when  we  see  the  dental  nasal  passing  into  the  guttural  or 
labial  under  the  influence  of  following  sounds:  ty-xeifiai, 
tli-7roQog:  this  is,  as  every  one  knows,  extremely  common 
(195, in  inscriptions,  where  two  words  come  together,  and  not- 
uncommon  in  M.SS.  (Giese  Aeol.  Dial.  pp.  84,  87,  Lobeck 
ad  Ajac.  vv.  780,  836):  €MnPOMAXOIC,  GrKIBQTIQI,  *>- 
(isGG),  aft/top  of <7t.  Hence  as  Giese  u.  s.  very  justly  says 
all  final  nasals  coalesce  into  a  single  one.  v  represents 
etymological ly  not  merely  Indo-Gerin.  n}  but  also  m,  and 
it  is  purely  accidental  if,  in  consoquence  of  an  assimilating 
influence,  the  original  labial  nasal,  e.  g.  in  TGM  MYCIAN, 
TQM  MIC0QC6QN  phonetically  reappears.  From  the  Greek 
standpoint  v  still  remains  the  prevalent  sound  (cp.  above 
]>.  441).  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  dental  nasal 
occasionally  makes  its  way  from  ^he  end  of  a  word  into 
the  word  itself.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the 
Doric  pronominal  accusative  viv}  as  compared  with  the 
Epic  \itv.  So  far  as  I  know,  Doderlein  (Reden  u.  Aufsiitze 
II  144)  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  explanation,  that  this 
accusative  had  originated  in  t|i-f'ft,  and  was  thus  equivalent 
to  the  O.-Lat.  cm-vm  eundem,  quoted  in  Pauli  Epit.  p.  79. 
As  a  reduplicated  accusative  (cp.  se-se)  of  the  wide-spread 
pronominal  stem  I  =  Lat.  i  (is,  i-<l),  \iiv  would  thus  cor- 
respond to  a  German  ilm-ihn  (him -him).  This  expla- 
nation seems  to  me  to  be  self-evident.  We  have  still  in 
the  Epic  form  (i-iv  the  old  labial,  in  the  Doric  v-iv  already 
the  later  dental  nasal,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Hugo  Weber  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  301) 
have  no  great  weight.  To  be  sure  the  reduplication  would 
not  have  its  intensive  force  here,  any  more  than  in  the 
hat.  srsc.  But  this  might  easily  be  lost  in  the  course  of 
time.     Pronominal   stems   easily    become    attached   to   each 
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other,  as  is  shown  by  o-v-to-s,  av-ro-g,  hi-ce,  without  the 
meaning  of  the  compound  stem  being  very  different,  in 
the  usage  known  to  us,  from  that  of  the  simple  stem.  We 
may  assume  the  same  thing  also  with  regard  to  redupli- 
cation. The  pronominal  stems  ma  and  na,  to  which  some 
have  wished  to  refer  fiiv  and  viv  (Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  IP 
172,  177),  are  not  used  in  any  cognate  language  in  a 
manner  at  all  similar,  except  in  composition.  In  that  case  533 
too  we  should  have  expected  pop,  vov.  With  regard  to 
the  aphaeresis  of  the  first  I  compare  vbq&bv,  vbqxbqol  for 
£v£Q&sv,  ivsQtsQoi.  —  In  the  same  way  it  cannot  be  denied 
with  regard  to  %vv  (pvv)  and  Ion.  %vvo-g  =  xoivo-g  in 
their  relation  to  the  Lat.  cum  (com-,  con~,  co-),  which  is 
discussed  thoroughly,  with  much  froft  other  languages 
thereto  appertaining,  by  Pott  II1  840 — 858,  whatever  we 
may  think  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  that  the  m  of 
the  Latin  is  the  older,  and  the  v  its  representative,  which 
made  its  way  from  the  termination  into  the  middle  of 
%vvo-g.  As  to  the  initial  consonant,  we  may  refer  to 
Ahrens  Ztschr.  Ill  1G4,  where  from  Greek  dialects  the(*96) 
forms  xvfi-f  xw-  (Kw-ovqIo.  =  Confinium)  and  Cyprian 
xiv-  (xivavQov  iwxog  to  apa  rjiiSQa  Hesych.)  are  deduced 
with  great  probability.  The  notion  that  %vv  has  anything 
to  do  with  Skt.  sdkam,  derived  from  sa,  is  thereby  ren- 
dered extremely  improbable.  —  It  is  much  the  same  witli 
the  numeral  stem  £v  discussed  under  No.  599,  supposing 
that  this  is  really  akin  to  the  a-  of  a-jraj;  and  upa,  6fto. 
The  v  may  have  first  established  itself  in  the  much  used 
neuter  ?vf  and  from  this  have  extended  further.  The  diffi- 
culties  raised  above  are  indeed  not  removed,  even  by  the 
explanations  of  Ahrens  Ztschr.  VIII  329  ff. 

But  frequent  as  is  the  change  from  m  to  n  when  final, 
we  cannot  without  further  inquiry  assume  that  it  is  so 
at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  It  is  true 
that  the  cognate  languages  afford  some  analogies  for  this 
too.  Here  we  have  especially  to  take  into  consideration 
the  plural  pronominal  stem  no  (Graeco-Italic  no,  whence 
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vcj-lf  nd'S),  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  singular  ma 
(Graeco-Ital.  me)  is  certainly  beyond  doubt.  Bopp  in  the 
Gloss,  (cp.  Pott  W.  II,  2,  172)  has  connected  Lat.  ten-e-brae 
with  Skt.  tam-as  darkness.  The  rt.  tarn  is  in  use  in  San- 
skrit also  as  a  verb,  with  the  meaning  choke,  stagnate 
(Pet.  Diet.),  and  thus  darkness  is  regarded  as  that  which 
checks  the  movements  and  actions  of  men  [cp.  nox  No.  93, 
94].  From  Sanskrit  itself  we  have  also  tamas-a-s  darkish, 
tamas-a-m,  tam-is-ra-m  darkness,  gloom,  and  further  Zd. 
tern-auk  (n.)  darkness,  tem-atUia  dark,  Ir.  teinie,  temel  obscu- 
ritas  (Corm.  Gl.  p.  28,  Z.2  768),  Xith.  tam-sd  darkness, 
tam-S'ii-s  obscure,  Ch.-Sl.  ttma  tenebrae,  O.-S.  thim  obscu- 
rus,  O.-H.-G.  dem-ar  crepusculum  [German  Dammer  and 
(more  common  noV)  DLlmmerung  twilight:  Old  Frisian  and 
Old  and  Mod.  Eng.  dim,  according  to  Grimm;  cp.  O.-Norse 
dinnur].  The  change  from  m  into  n  probably  rests,  as 
Pott  noticed,  [so  Schteicher  Conip.3  p.  248  (E.  T.  145)] 
on  dissimilation,  the  first  labial  passing  into  the  corre- 
sponding dental  to  avoid  the  labials  in  two  consecutive 
syllables  —  te-mc-brae.  The  same  excess  of  labials  was 
avoided    in   the    reverse    direction,   in  mi-hi  for  mi~bi~(cp. 

bteti-bi,  si-bi),  from  nm-blijam,  Skt.  ma-hjam.  So,  in  spite  of 
Corssen  (Beitr.  263)  and  Lange  (Ztschr.  f.  osterr.  Gymn. 
1863  p.  302),  I  hold  to  this  grouping.  Both  these  scholars 
connect  ten-e-brac  (cp.  lat-e-bra,  vcrt-e-bra,  ter-e-bra)  with 
tenerc.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  either  tcnere  or  the 
rt.  tan  meant  'cover',  as  Corssen  assumes,  or  that  tenebrae 
meant  originally  confinement,  prison.  Hence  every  link  of 
signification  is  wanting.     On  the  other  hand  I  agree  with 

(407)  Lange  that  the  rt.  tarn  is  retained  with  its  m  unchanged 
in  tem-cre,  which  will  thus  mean  something  like  blindly. 
But  timor  also  is  best  derived  hence,  as  a  darkening  and 
confusing  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  phonetically  quite  equi- 
valent to  tamas.  Indeed  timor,  so  often  the  opposite 
to  cupido,  is  properly  the  fear  which  hinders  all  action 
and  makes  one  numb.  It  can  cause  no  difficulty  that  two 
qualities,  very  different,  yet  each  opposed  to  true  fortitudo. 
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timiditas  and  temeritas  should  thus  get  their  names  frem 
one  and  the  same  etymon.  —  In  norms  too,  as  contrasted 
with  navama-s,  and  in  nondginta  contrasted  with  nvvem,  it 
is  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  Corssen  ut  supra, 
to  deny  the  change  from  m  to  n,  for  neither  in  the 
ordinal,  nor  in  the  word  for  ninety,  derived  from  the  car- 
dinal novem,  is  there  room  for  any  derivative  n.  But  here 
we  must  rather  recognize  the  assimilating  influence  of  the 
initial  n  (cp.  above  pp.  458,  526).  —  Other  instances  of 
the  kind,  which  have  been  assumed  with  more  or  less 
probability,  may  be  here  omitted  as  doubtful.' 

The  following  are  Greek  roots   and   stems,    in  which 
v  seems  to  have  come  from  (i: 

paiv~G>  i.  e.  fiav-uo   =  ven~i-o,  Skt.  gam,  Goth,  quam 
p.  465  [but  cp.  Schleicher  Comp.3  p.  219  (e.  t.  116)]. 

riv-la  (plur.),  later  rj  r\via}  whence  r\vl-o%o-s,  is  as- 
signed by  Benfey  II  202  to  the  Skt.  rt.  jam  hold  rein  in, 
whence  Ski  jan-tr  driver.  The  meaning  causes  no  diffi- 
culty. Kuhn  Ztschr.  II  320,  and  Schweizer  III  356  also 
agree.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  word,  the  Homeric 
form  {\v-Co-v  falls  under  the  analogy  of  diminutives  such 
as  ^(ov-io'V,  naid-Lo~v}  and  therefore  presumes  a  nominal 
stem  rjvo  or  r\va,  the  r\  of  which  may  be  explained  as  in. 
krfo-ity  by  addition  of  sound.  On  the  other  hand  it  seemed 
to  us  under  No.  568  that  another  combination  was  prob- 
able for  7}{i£Qo-g  tame.  With  regard  to  both  words  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  rt.  jam  meets  us  with 
another  initial  letter  in  the  word  &}{ilcc,  which  we  shall 
have  to  discuss  below  (p.  610). 

The  rt.  0av  (E-ftav-O'V,  thxv-a-to-g),  by  metathesis  d'vrj 

(&vrj-6x&,   rd-d'vrj'xa,    -fh/i^-ro'-s),    is    placed    by    J.  Grimm 

Gesch.  404  with    the  Teutonic  words    for    death  —  Goth. 

divan,  dau  mori,  dauth-s  mortuus,  dan-thus  mors,  and  he 

assigns  as  their  fundamental  meaning  'to  breathe  one's  last, 

exspirare',    comparing  the   equivalent  Gothic   us-an-an,   to  535 

which    we    may    add   Gk.  iy-Ttaittu   (No.   36)    and  xe'xriys 

(p.  501:   cp.   Homer.   dv(ibv   aitonvsfeiv,   ixsl   tplkov   atov 

11* 
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firoQ).  The  Teutonic  words,  as  it  seems,  attach  themselves 
mos't  'directly  to  the  rt.  dhu,  Gk.  0u,  for  which  under 
No.  320  we  quoted  similar  meanings.  The  Gk.  0av,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  its  nearest  analogue  in  Skt.  dham 
(dhmd)  'flare',  blow,  pres.  dham-d-mi,  part.  dhmd-torS.  Per- 
haps the  initial  dental,  especially  with  metathesis,  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  organ  of  the  nasal.  It  was 
(498;  certainly  in  the  aorist  ftav-Elv  that  this  limitation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  root  to  the  last  drawing  of  the  breath 
was  first  fixed,  so  that  the  ftavovxeg  are  to  be  compared 
with  the  xccfiovtsg.  And  it  is  not  accidental  that  from 
Homer  downwards  the  compounds  aitofrvfoxHv,  ix&avsiv 
(yik(p  ix&avov  6  100),  xaxxtavhlv  are  used  by  the  side  of 
the  simple  verb  without  difference  of  meaning,  and  that 
afterwards  in  Attic  prose  kitoftvifixuv  alone  remained  in 
use.  Man,  who  is  reluctant  to  think  of  his  latter  end, 
seeks  for  euphemistic  phrases  to  express  it.  The  comparison 
(Benf.  II  277,  Corssen  Beitr.  182)  of  &av-Btv  with  the  rt  Ocv 
(ftsCvG)  strike)  has  specially  this  against  it,  that  ftavaxo-g  is 
not  used  particularly  for  violent  death. 

xvavo-g  blue  steel,  xvdv-eo-g  of  steel,  steel-blue,  black- 
ish blue  (xvav&Tug,  xvavo%aixv\g,  xvavortmkog ,  xvavoXQQ- 
qoi)  are  compared  by  Benfey  II  151  (so  too  Euhn  Ztschr. 
I  532,  Christ  Lautl.  155)  with  Skt.  gjdma-s  dark,  black, 
and  Litli.  sznna-s,  bluish  gray.  Otherwise  Fick2  39.  Benfey 
holds  Skt.  ydna-s  smoke,  as  well  as  Lat.  caesiu-s,  caeruleu-s 
to  be  akin.  To  these  we  might  then  add  Skt.  Q)d-va~s 
(Zd.  qydvd)  black.  We  should  be  thus  brought  to  a  stem 
kjd,  from  which  forms  of  similar  meaning  would  be  derived 
by  the  help  of  various  suffixes.  The  j  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented here  by  Gk.  v.  This  will  have  to  be  discussed 
below.  It  is  all  the  more  probable  that  xvavo-g  and  gjdmchs 
correspond  even  in  formation,  because  in  Greek  itself '(Kohn 
Ztschr.  XI  309)  traces  of  the  m  are  preserved.  Whether 
xvapo-g  bean  belongs  here,  as  Kuhn  conjectures  from 
xvapoi  iieAavoxQosg  (N  589),  may  be  left  doubtful.  But 
in  Hesych.  we  read  xova^ia'  iuAav(a)  Adx&veg,  and  I  quite 
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agree  with  Kuhn  in  holding  the  alteration  into  xovavci  to 
be  too  hasty  (cp.  Pictet  I  287).  It  is  true  that  Compa- 
retti  now  (Ztschr.  XVIII  136)  appeals  to  the  Tzakonian 
xovftdve  to  support  this  change.  But  see  Mor.  Schmidt 
Stud.  Ill  354. 

That  vvtitim  is  akin  to  apvGOco  is  regarded  by  Lobeck 
EL  I  27  as  certain.  The  former  means  rather  stab,  the 
latter  scratch,  two  notions  which  are  united  in  that  of  536 
tearing  open.  The  derivatives  on  either  side  are  not  nu- 
merous: vvfcig,  wypog,  vvy^ia,  vvOOa  —  a[iv%tg,  aiivxtf. 
The  gloss  of  Hesych.  a(ivxaXa{,  at  axiSeg  rcov  fiskav  nccQa 
to  afivGGHv  is  worth  noticing,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that 
x  is  the  letter  of  the  root,  and  establishes  the  identity  of 
the  stem  apvx  with  the  Latin  muc-ro(n).  Thus  it  is  not 
too  bold  to  assume  that  vuk  is  the  root  of  vvaaa,  and 
that  it  is  akin  to  uuk.  Benfey's  (II  185)  comparison  with  (499) 
Skt.  nud  strike,  breaks  down  because  of  the  rf,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  reconciled  with  vv6a&. 

%&cSv  (st.  %frov)  in  its  relation  to  ^a^a-t,  gfrafi-aAo-?, 
hum-us,  hum-Ms  and  the  corresponding  words  of  other 
cognate  languages,  which  likewise  contain  mf  has  been 
discussed  under  No.  183.     [Schleicher  Comp.3  p.  219.] 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  the  v  of  %tcbv  (st. 
%tov)9  No.  194.  Still  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that 
yiov  is  for  %iop}  and  that  it  points  to  Indo-Germ.  ghjam, 
a  fuller  by-form  of  the  Vedic  him  cold,  frost.  Cp.  Ascoli 
Di  un  gruppo  di  desinenze  Indo-Europee  (Memorie  dell'  In- 
stitute Lombardo  1868  p.  9). 

The  other  instances  of  this  change,  collected  by  Leo 
Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII  136,  are  doubtful.  In  the  assumed 
tvo-g  year  (tQi-evo-g)  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  rough 
breathing  is  much  too  uncertain  to  enable  us  to  compare 
the  Skt.  satna  vear:  but  if  the  word  had  the  smooth 
breathing,  annus  comes  much  nearer.  It  is  probable  that 
llapv-g  and  %kalva  are  coimected.  But  the  priority  of  the 
former  is  by  no  means  self-evident.  —  We  may  finally 
mention    the    conjecture    of  Fick-   426   that    dvict   plague 
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(avid&j  avid^a,  aviccQog)  is  identical  with  Skt.  amivd  plague, 
amiva-m  suffering,  pain.  This  conjecture  is  favoured  by 
the  fact  that  no  other  etymology  of  avCa  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, while  we  must  admit  that  the  rt.  am  to  be  sick, 
to  suffer,  and  the  suffix  iva  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  in  the  stem  of  one 
Greek  word  that  conversely  ft  has  taken  the  place  of  v, 
or  that  at  any  rate  there  was  an  early  variation  between 
the  two,  i.  e.  in  ydp-o-g  (No.  128).  In  this  case  we  -have 
in  Skt.  gam  with  the  meaning  of  wife  (gam-pati  wife  and 
husband),  gdmdtr  son-in-law,  husband,  to  which  also  gdmd 
daughter-in-law  evidently  belongs.  But  as  ya^Qog  cannot 
be  separated  from  gen-er  (st.  genero),  as  gen-er  (Lith.  gen- 
ti-s  consanguineus,  Ch.-Sl.  ee-ti  gener)  attaches  itself  to 
the  rt.  gen  (gigno,  genus),  and  as  this  rt.  appears  in  Lith. 
as  gam,  gim,  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  can  hardly 
be  rejected^  I  hold  to  this  view,  even  after  all  that  has 
been  written  to  a  different  effect  by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VII 

537  17,  Grassmann  XI  14,  Schweizer  XII  307,  Ebel  XIII  240, 
Ascol.  Fonol.  124  [G.  T.  101].  The  derivation  of  yd(io-g 
from  rt.  dam  subdue  (No.  260),  which  has  been  maintained, 
is  phonetically  untenable,  for  even  if  dam  could  become 
djam  and  in  Sanskrit  further  gam,  in  Greek  the  origination 
of  a  y  from  a  8  is  unexampled.  Where  y  corresponds  to 
an  Indian  g,  the  latter  has  come  by  affection  from  g,  not 
from  d.  The  palatal  g  is  a  specifically  Indian,  and  not  an 
Indo-Gernianic   sound,    and  every  single  instance  'inust  be 

(5oo)  examined  as  to  its  origin.  The  Indo-Germanic  roots  gam 
and  dam  cannot  any  how  be  identified.  Pictet's  attempt  to 
derive  yd[io~g  from  rt.  gam  go,  in  the  sense  of  coire  (cp. 
Pott  W.  I  16)  is  also  unsatisfactory.  Cp.  Corssen  Beitr. 
268,  [Schleicher  Comp.3  218]. 


C)  Sporadic  Change  of  the  Liquids. 

For  the  relation  of  the  liquids  to  each  other  we  may 
refer    to   the   discussion   on  p.  441.     Here  we   place   first 
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those  stems  and  words,  in  which  there  is  an  interchange 
of  k  and  q.  To  these  belong  about  50  numbers,  already 
treated  under  regular  substitution,  in  which,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  sometimes  r  sometimes  I  is  prevalent,  and 
sometimes  the  one  liquid,  sometimes  the  other  came  to  be 
current  in  Greek.  We  must  add  the  following  cases  not 
yet  discussed,  with  which  we  continue  our  numbering. 

656)  Rt.   dX    akk-o-ftai   spring,   leap    (Horn.    aor.   akto), 

uk-pa  leap,   ak-Ct-g   leaping,    cck~trJQ  weight  to 

leap  with,  cck-u-xo-g  skilled  in  leaping.  —  Skt. 

rt.  sar  ire,  fluere,  Zd.  Inar  go.   —   Lat.  sal-i-o, 

sal-fas,  Sal-iij  sal-td~re,  sal-ax,  sal-ebra. 

Bopp  Gl.  under  the  unauthenticated  rt.  sal,  for  which  also  ire, 
fluere  are  given  as  meanings.  Benf.  I  60,  Pott  W  I  068.  —  Kuhn 
Ztschr.  V  206  wishes  to  separate  entirely  the  forms  aXro  (I.  Bekker 
alio)  and  alptvog  with  the  smooth  breathing,  and  to  connect  them 
with  idXXeo,  butPl  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  is  right.  aXpa  . 
with  the  meaning  'leap'  #^03,  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from 
aXxo  he  leapt.  We  must  admit  only  this  much,  that  our  'leap'  is 
not  quite  adequate  to  translate  these  forms:  but  the  same  is  true 
also  of  aXXso&cu,  e.  g.  aXXezat  oydaXfiog  the  eye  twitches,  cp.  cor 
saJity  atXXa  Hcc&ccXXopivr}  A  297.  The  smooth  breathing  is  in  Homer 
to  be  regarded  as  an  Aeolism,  just  as  in  auvdi'g,  1$lco,  rjfiag.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  old  priests  of  Dodona  too,  the  ZtXXoC  (77 
234)  or  'EXXoC  (Pind.  [frag.  31  BOckh  p.  341  Donaldson])  belong 
here,  and  correspond  to  the  Salii?  Cp.  Arcad.  £ iXXto  =  §dXXco.  Other- 
wise Schwcizer  Ztachr.  XII  308.  —  The  meaning  of  the  Skt.  sar 
differs  somewhat,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  more  precise  information:  cp.  538 
No.  602.  Bopp  compares  also  Ch.-Sl.  sul-a-ti  send,  whence  sulu 
legatus,  Corssen  Nachtr.  283,  11*  71  Lat.  con-sul-ere  in  the  sense  of 
convenire  and  consul.  —  Ebel  (Beitr.  II  158)  compares  with  aXXopai  » 
O.-Ir.  saQlim.  But  the  same  word  in  Z.2  435  is  explained  by  sallio, 
and  in  OHeilly  too  it  has  only  the  meaning  *I  salt'. 

657)  ak-g  m.  salt,    f.  salt  sea,   ak-sg   intellectual   'salt', 

ak-i-og  mariilus,  aki-ev-g  fisher,  Sk-pri  brine,  cck- 

pvQo-g  salt,  ak'it>-(Q  salt. 
Skt.  Saras,  sara-m  salt.  (5on 

Lat  sal,  sates  =  ak-sg,  sahhxu-s,  sal-inti-ni,  sal-i-rc 

[sall-i-re]  salt,  sal~sn-s,  salsa-mmtu-m. 
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Goth,  sal-t  n.  salt,  salt-an  to  salt,  O.-H.-G.  sulza, 

salsugo,  {saltness]. 
Ch.-Sl.  sol-i  salt,  sla-nu  salsus,  slatina  salsugo. 
Lith.  simis  salt  (adj.)? 
O.-Ir.  salann  sal  (Z.2  778),  sallmm  I  salt  (Amrap.  28), 

Corn,  lialoin,  Cymr.  hdlan  sal  (Z.2  825). 

Benf.  I  59,  Diefenb.  II  188,  Pott  W.  II  1,  662,  Stokes  Ir.  Gl.  977, 
Goid.*  63.  —  We  place  together  here  only  words  which  unmistake- 
ably  go  back  to  the  idea  of  salt.  To  these  belong  sale  =»  ij  aXg  in 
Ennius  Anm.  378  and  the  equivalent  solatia  [perhaps  more  strictly 
a  proper  name,  the  goddess  of  the  sea:  cp.  Preller  l$om.  Myth.* 
p.  503  and  the  quotations  there],  but  not  sa-lu~sy  sa-lum  =»  adXog  or 
even  Skt.  sal-ila-m  water,  which  are  quoted  under  No.  556.  Perhaps 
our  stem  had  originally  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  an  i  at  the 
end,  which  appears  in  aJU-£t;'-s  and  in  compounds:  dXi-noQcpvQO-g 
(Roediger  Comp.  56).  —  The  Goth,  sal-t  extended  by  a  t  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  theme  aXax,  the  dative  plur.  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  proverb  aXccoiv  vei  (Suid.  ed.  Bernh.  p.  193);  -at  is  to  be  taken 
here  as  an  individualizing  suffix  (Ztschr.  IV  214  f.),*by  the  help  of 
which  a  'piece  of  salt'  is  formed  from  's§Jt\  —  The  root  is  probably 
akin  to  No.  506,  so  that  the  fundamental  idea  would  be  that  of 
something  coagulated. 

658)  (HXda-Trj,  (HccG-to-q  shoot,  /SAaffr-av-o)  (aor.  i-fikccGt-o-v) 

shoot.' 

Skt.  rt.  vardh  (yardh-d-mi)  make  larger,  mid.  grow, 

part,  vrddha-s   increased,    [vrddhi-s  growth:    cp. 

Vol.  I  p.  63  note].     Zd.  vared  to  increase,  vareda 

adj.  growing,  subst.  masc.  growth. 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  79.  —  We  may  assume  a  rt.  vardk,  which  by 
metathesis  became  vradh,  Gk.  F\a6  and  with  |3  for  .f,  as  in  No.  166  b, 
p\ot6.  Thence  regularly  $Xdox-r\,  §Xaar-dv(o  from  an  expanded  stem 
(cp.  avgavoo,  ffavco).  I  have  tried  to  show  'Studien'  I,  2,  295  that 
picoft-Qo-g  tall,  slender,  of  trees,  with  the  &  retained,  and  pXo-ovqo-g 
swelling,  luxuriant  [veteres:  truculentus;  cp.  Ebeling  Lex.  Homer,  in 
voc],  with  the  suffix  which  appears  in  drrovqO'g,  belong  here. 
Similarly  the  Germ,  gross  [with  the  cognate  and  equivalent  Eng. 
great  O.-Eng.  and  A. -Sax.  grot]  comes  from  the  notion  of  increase 
(Eng.  grow  [O.-Eng.  grothan]):  cp.  also  al-tu-s  with  al-escere,  ad- 
olescere.  These  etymologies  are  confirmed  by  Skt.  vrddJi-ant  great. 
fBuhler  Orient  und  Occident  II  538.)  —  Bugge's  view  (Ztschr.  XX 
;28),  which    is    different,    does    not  satisfy  me.     [Fick*  184    derives 
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6q&6-q  (dialect.  ffopfro-g,  cp.  above  p.  £74)  from  vardh  with  the 
meaning  raise;  cp.  Fick  p.  1002;  and  for  a  possible  connexion  of 
vrdh  to  grow  with  vrit  be  Max  Miiller  Sanskrit  Grammar  p.  262. 
M.  Williams  Skt.  Diet,  adds  Goth,  vaur-ts  root,  doubtful  because  of 
the  anomalous  shifting  (cp.  No.  503),  and  more  probably  A. -Sax.  weald.] 

659)  Rt.  po\  Povl-o-iicu  (Horn.  fioX-e-xai  [A  319,  pokea&e  539 

it  387],  i-pol-O'Vto  [a  234]),  will,  wish,  /SouA-ij, 

counsel,    fiovl-rj-Gi-g,   /JoiU-if-fta   will,    fiovXev-to 

advise. 
Skt.  rt.  var  (vr-no-mi,  vr-nd~mi)  choose,  prefer,  var-d-s 

choosing,  wooer,  vdras  wish,  desired,  preferable, 

vrarta-m  will,  duty,  vow.     Zd.  var  choose,  wish. 
Lat.  vol-o,  vol~un-td-s,  volunt-ariu-s. 
Goth,  vil-j-an  (lovAea&ai  (0.-H.-G.  tvellan),  ga-vil-ji-s 

willing,  val-j-an  choose  (Mod.-G.  wahlen),  O.-H.-G. 

tvUl-io,  wiJl-o  voluntas. 
Lith.  vel-yju  (I)  wish,  advise,  velyju-s  (mid.)  prefer, 

val-ie  will,  vdl-nchs  free,  optional. 
Ch.-Sl.  vol'i~ti  fiovXeGd-cu,  vol-ja  d-^lrjfia. 

Bopp  Gl.  s.  v.  var,  Pott  \V\  II  1  597,  Benf.  I  320.  —  For  (5  =  v  (502) 
see  below  pp.  671—577.  —  The  r  of  this  rt.  has  been  represented 
throughout  (except  in  Skt.)  by  I.  For  fyapca,  fya>$,  for  which  we  cannot 
prove  the  /  in  a  single  instance,  are  quite  unconnected.  But  the 
affinity  of  the  rt.  FcXo  —  j-Xd-o-nat,  iiXS-aq,  which  is  expanded  by 
d,  and  of  the  rt.  FcXir  (No.  333)  =  volup,  which  is  expanded  by  p 
(cp.  pp.  62,  65)  cannot  be  denied.  —  For  j3ov'A-o-pat  (Cret.  ficaXofiai) 
the  Aeolic  form  po'H-o-^ca,  for  f}ovX-r}  (Cret.  pa>Xd)  (toUXa  (Ahrens 
69)  are  worth  notice.  XX  is  probably  for  Xv,  seeing  that  in  Skt.  this 
rt.  makes  use  of  the  syllables  nu  and  nd  (ni)  to  form  the  present; 
then  in  (toX-Xa  we  should  have  to  regard  -vet  as  the  suffix,  and  it 
would  only  be  the  Homeric  poX-e-zat  and  the  Cyprian  cC  §6Xb;  xl 
%iXfic;  (Hesych.)  which  would  be  quite  parallel  to  vol-o.  [Cp. 
Schleicher  Comp.*  217  and  Brugman  in  'Studien'  IV  121.]  —  Certainly 
fiiX-tunr,  fiiX'xeQO-g,  belong  here,  as  comparatives  to  the  Skt.  vdras 
Clemm  Fleckeis.  Jahrb.  1870  p.  40,  Joh.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  XIX  382, 
—  Probably  Umbr.  eh-vel-tu  decernito,  eh-vel-klu  decretum  also  belong 
here,  as  compounds  with  eh  »  ex  (Aufr.  u.  Kirchh.  II  329).  [Corssen 
II*  17,  20.] 

660)  Rt  FeX  afA-fij,  £/%AA-c),  sik-i-a  (aor.  i-dk-riv,  pf.  pass. 

B-Bk'iutC)  press,  shut  in,  elX-ag  a  fencing  around, 
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defence,  ovX~a-ii6-g  throng,  stl-rj  (Tarent.  fettrj), 
tk'7j7  o(i-lko-g  troop,  crowd. 

Skt.  rt.  var  (var-e,  vr-np-mi)  surround,  enclose,  pro- 
tect, apa-var  cover  up,  api-var  conceal,  vara- 
jo-mi  hold  off,  ward  off,  vdra-s  defence,  crowd, 
var-ana-s  rampart.  Zd.  apa-var  hold  off,  var-a  gar- 
den, var-atha  in.,  protection. 

Lith.  at-ver-ti  to  open,  su-ver-ti  close,  Ch.-Sl.  vr-e-ti 

claudere,  ver-eja  vectis,  vor-a  sepimentum. 
The  necessity  of  separating  these  words  from  rt.  FcA,  wind,  was 
treated  on  No.  527  (cp.  Dfiderlein  Gl.  442  IF.).  Otherwise  Sonne 
Ztschr.  XII  365.  I  only  differ  from  Buttmann  on  one  point,  that  he 
starts  from  the  idea  of  striking.  Everything  points  ns  rather  to  the 
fundamental  notions  of  pressing,  restraining,  barring  or,  (in  com- 
pounds) unbarring,  [Restraining1  carrying  with  it  also  the  idea  of 
'protecting  as  in  the  German  wehreti].  The  J-  is  found  in  iy  /ijl-ij- 
ftfavzi,  =»  i&iXrj&aiot,  Tab.  Heracl.  Ib  104,  indirectly  in  p^Xrjfiw  xco- 
540  Xvfict,  cpQciyfia  Adn(0vsg(H.e8jch.),  yrjXovptvoig'  avvetXrjuutvoig  (Hesych.); 
op.  Ahrens  Dor.  160;  and  also  in  ioXrjtai  and  the  forms  connected 
with  it  by  Buttmann  A.  Gr.  II  1C4  [Jelf.  I  266].  On  the  J=  of  ovXa- 
ftog  see  Hoffmann  Quaest.  Homer.  139.  The  «  =  Dor.  rj  of  the 
present  is  treated  by  Brugman  Stud.  IV  122.  —  The  following  Greek 
words  also  belong  here:  aX-v-ai-g  chain,  distress,  exclusion,  [Lidd.  and 
Scott  derive  the  word  in  the  last  two  senses  from  dXvm,  and  this 
from  a?*??,  dXdofiai:  cp.  p.  546  ad  fin.],  aWnmo-pai  get  taken  pris- 
oner, where  the  £  betrays  itself,  as  in  i  a-A-ijv,  by  the  augment 
(tdXatv)  and  the  AeoL  s-vdXcn-%a  (Ahrens  36,  cp.  below  p.  554), 
dntCXXto  Aeol.  dniXXoa  ditonXtCv),  dniXXai  cqxot',  itmXrja^ai  (Hesych.), 
d-oXXi-eg  properly  'crowded  together'  {d  =*  a  together  [No.  598, 
Schleicher  Comp.3  214]),  with  the  cognate  diXXijg  T  13  and  alijc, 
adv.  ctXig,  ctXta  assembly,  aXt£eiv  assemble,  r/X<-aia,  Sitirj  ^-ovZij-s, 
action  for  barring  out  or  exclusion  from  one's  own  property,  [an 
'ejectment-suit' J.  ov  is  probably  here,  as  in  ovX-apo-g,  for  fo.  — 
1  should  regard  it  as* probable,  with  Bopp  Gloss.,  that  Lat.  ap-er-iB 
and  op-er-io  belonged  here,  and  that  the  v  had  been  lost,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  rt.  ar  in  Skt.  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet,  has  also 
the  meaning  'open'.  [But  cp.  Corssen  II a  410  note,  who  derives  both 
from  rt.  par  complete,  make.]  From  the  Teutonic  we  must  refer  to 
this  rojt  Goth,  varjan  kioXvsiv  with  M.-Germ.  wehren;  restrain,  pro- 
tect, and  all  its  belongings,  [A.-Sax.  wcrian,  tverigan  defend,  whence 
weardian  to  ward  off].  But  as  many  of  the  words  collected  by 
Diofenbach  1  201  ff.  arc  connected  with  those  discussed  by  us  under 
No.  501,  I  content  myself  with  this  intimation. 
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661)  l-dkkm  hasten,  send,  shoot.  —  Skt.  rt.  ar,  redupl. 

i'yar  (and  contracted  from  this  ir\  pres.  ij-ar-mi (5os) 
to  raise  one's  self,  move,  lift,  bring.  —  O.-H.-G. 
il-an  (M.-6.  eilen)  hasten. 

Kuhn  Ztschr.  V  195  ff.,  otherwise  Pott  W.  I  289.  —  The  Greek 
I-  inust  be  taken  as  a  syllable  of  reduplication ,  just  as  in  l-av-co 
(No.  587).  The  intransitive  meaning  'hasten'  is  retained  only  in  Hesiod. 
Theog.  269  [cp.  Idnxti  in  Aesch.  Suppl.541  (Paley),  and  Eng.  shoot];  the 
most  various  uses  of  IdXXtiv  in  a  transitive  sense  —  and  so  with 
nQO-,  in-idXXav.  —  have,  as  Kuhn  well  points  out,  their  analogies 
in  the  use  of  the  verbs  quoted  in  the  language  of  the  Vedas.  — 
The  same  root  occurs  in  iQ-x-o-pai,  rjX-v-&-o-v  (p.  66),  but  also,  if 
the  traditional  account  is  correct,  without  reduplication  in  an- all- tig 
dnoTtfyxtiQ  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  414,  Lobeck  ad  Ajac.  p.  313,  perhaps 
also  in  pet-ccXXo-v,  psz-aXXav  (ep.  iLSt£Q%£cftcu),  as  Kvicala  makes 
out,  *Ber.  d.  phil.-hist.  CI.'  of  the  Vienna  Academy  1870  p.  89.  — 
Finally  the  stem  iXa  in  iXavvco  fut.  lX<n  might  also  belong  here. 

662)  oko-g  (Ion.  ovko-g)  whole.  —  Skt.  sarva-s  omnis. 

—    O.-Lat.   solln-s    whole,    superl.   soll-is-timus, 
sol-idu-s. 

Benf.  I  420,  Aufrecht  Ztschr.  I  121.  —  We  must  assume  an 
Old-Greek  oXXo-g,  which  is  to  oXo-g  as  Horn,  peooog,  Saaog  to  fitaog, 
ooog  and  to  the  Ion.  ovXo-g  as  Aeol.  §6 XX a  to  (lovXq.  From  this  we 
arrive  at  a  Graeco-Italic  sollo-8.  On  the  O.-Lat.  soUu-s  see  Fest.  p.  298 ; 
sollis-timu-8  is  happily  explained  by  Corssen  Ztschr.  Ill  246,  280. 
The  compounds  soll-ers,  soUi-citu-s,  solli-ferreu-s  have  retained  longest 
the  old  word,  from  which  sohi-dus  is  further  formed,  as  from  the 
st.  gravi  gravi-du-8.  —  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff  (Uinbr.  Sprachd.  II 
418)  place  here  the  Umbr.  sevum  also,  which  they  take  in  the  mean- 
ing totutn,  and  derive  from  servu-m.  —  But  we  must  keep  quite  apart 
the  Lat.  servare,  inasmuch  as  observare  leads  us  on  quite  a  different 
track  (Fick8  195  [who  traces  it  to  another  root  sar  protect]);  sal- 
ru-8  found  its  place  under  No.  555.  —  Other  combinations,  which  541 
I  cannot  accept,  are  furnished  by  Corssen  I2  487,  Pott  W.  I  1279. 

663)  UetQ-io-g,  EbCq  sun,  dogstar,  GeiQ-Lcc-co  burn,  shine, 

GeiQ-ta-Gi-s  sun-burning,  atiQ-wo-g  summerlike; 
aiX-ag  brightness,  asl-rjvrj  moon. 
Skt  svar  heaven,  rt.   sur  (unauthenticated)  shine, 
rule;  sur-a-s,  sur-ja-s  (for  svar-ja-s)  sun.   Zd.  hvare 
sun,  qaretha,  qarenanh  (n.)  brightness. 
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Lat.  ser-hiu-s.  —  sol. 

Goth,  sauil  (n.)  sun,  O.-N.  sol. 

Lith.  saiiU,  Ch.-Sl.  slu-nice  sun. 

Cymr.   and    Corn,   heul  sol   (Z.2  107,  123,  1065), 

O.-Ir.  mil  gen.  siila  f.  oculus,  st.  svali-  (Z.2  250). 

Bopp  Gl.,  Benf.  I  460,  Diefenbach  II  193,  though  all  introduce 
much  that  is  unconnected.  —  Our  words  start  from  the  rt.  svary 
whence  comes  the  shortest  form  EsCq  in  Suidas  (Lobeck  Paralipp. 
75),  formed  like  %t±  (No.  189),  and  the  fuller  Eti$-io~q  (from  star- 
ja-s)  in  Archiloch.  Frag.  61  Bergk3.  The  i  of  the  first  syllable  #is« 
epenthetic,  as  in  the  Homer.  &8[is£Xta,  or  like  the  v  in  novlv-g. 
This  meets  the  objection  of  Max  Mfiller  (Lect.  II  480).  By  the  side . 
of  this  rt.  ccp  for  cFcp  a  form  ccX  for  cFe\  established  itself  in  Greek. 
A  third  form,  the  affinity  of  which  can  hardly  be  questioned,  is  k\ 
in  sl-avrj  torch,  perhaps  in  the  proper  name  'EXivrj,  [which  M.  Mfiller 
however  identifies  with  saramd,  deriving  the  latter  from  rt.  sar  go 
(No.  502)  Lect.  II  463].  The  most  difficult  word  to  explain  is  stlri 
beside  dXia  warmth  of  the  sun,  both  because  of  the  smooth  breath- 
ing in  the  latter  word,  and  because  of  other  dialectic  forms  (Hesych. 
ptXoc,  t,Xiog  xal  avyq  vno  Aaxcovcov),  but  also  yiXnv,  avyrjv  r\XCov, 
(504)  perhaps  both  =  .Ft la  for  aft Xce.  —  As  in  Greek,  so  in  Latin  the  liquid 
has  been  preserved  in  both  forms.  To  the  forms  in  r  belong  per- 
haps Apollo  Sor~dnu-8  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  Soracte,  in 
Cato  (ed.  Jordan  p.  11)  Sauracte.  Cp.  Preller  R8m.  Myth.2  239.  — 
The  northern  languages  have  only  I.  —  The  complete  distinctness 
of  these  words  from  rjeXio~gy  later  rjXio-gy  has  been  proved  Ztschr.  I 
29  ff.  (cp.  above  on  No.  612).  The  combinations  of  Sonne  (Ztschr. 
XII  358)  seem  to  me  very  bold. 

604)  Rt.  (XKotX  axdXXo  scrape,  dig,  axccX-c-g  hoe,  pxak- 
ev-g  hoer,  tfxaA-fti?  knife.  —  0.-H.-G.  scar  plough- 
share [A.-Sax.  scar  or  scear]. 

Pott  W.  II  1,  685,  Benf.  I  197.  —  Cp.  No.  106  and  Kuhn  Ztschr. 
Ill  427. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  which  we  may  put 
down  as  certain,  there  are  also  the  following,  which  carry 
with  them  great  probability,  though  they  are  still  exposed 
to  doubts  of  various  kinds. 

yXcciivQo-g  or  ykdfiov  blear-eyed,  with  the  verb  yAa- 
\x,av  and  the  equivalent  kr\iiav,  A^ftq,  which  have  lightened 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  and  which  were  regarded   by 
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the  Atticists  (Moeris  p.  193  Bekk.)  as  less  good  Attic,  un- 
doubtedly corresponds  to  the  Lat.  gramia,  gramiosus  (Pott 
I1  117);   but   as  glamae   is  also  found  in  the  same   sense  542 
(Paul.  Epit.  96),  the  Latin  word  may  be  suspected  of  having 
been  borrowed. 

£lfM-g,  ikjuv-g  (st.  £Afu  and  ikiiipd),  by-form  £fyuy£ 
(st  ikpiyy  cp.  Lobeck  Paralipp.  167),  intestinal  worm,  has 
been  often  (Pott  I1  84,  Bopp  Gl.)  compared  with  Skt. 
krmis  worm,  vermis,  Goth,  vaiirms  serpens,  Lith.  ktrmis 
(kirmele),  Ch.-Sl.  cruvi  worm,  O.-Ir.  cruim  (Z.2  250).  Stier 
(Ztschr.  XI  247)  adds  also  Albanian  words.  All  the  forms 
might  be  explained  from  a  primitive  karmisf  by  supposing 
that  from  this  first  kvarmis  was  developed,  then,  in  Gk., 
Lat  and  Teut.,  varmis,  and  thence  fekfii-g  (Ascoli  Fonol. 
71,  Corssen  Nachtr.  33).  But  as  no  certain  instance  of 
the  mutilation  of  an  initial  kv  to  v  in  Greek  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  connexion  of  the  forms  beginning  with  k 
and  with  v  respectively  remains  doubtful.  With  Aufrecht 
(on  Uggvaladatta  p.  276)  therefore  I  only  maintain  with 
certainty  that  Skt.  krmi-s f  Ir.  cruim,  Lith.  kirmis  and 
Ch.-Sl.  cruvi  [cp.  p.  578]  are  identical,  and  that  vermis 
and  Goth,  vaiirms  are  mutually  akin.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  the  identity  of  the  word  &fu-s  (cp.  p.  512), 
which  is  rare  and  restricted  to  one  species  of  worm,  with 
the  common  vermis,  which  includes  the  whole  genus,  is 
not  yet  indubitable.  Aufrecht  takes  ftk  wind,  curve  (No.  527) 
as  the  root,  but  this  has  elsewhere  always  an  I  in  Latin 
and  Teutonic.  The  vfr  of  the  stem  eX^iv%-  is  evidently, 
like  the  yy  of  the  rarer  ik[uyy,  of  a  diminutival  character 
(cp.  above  p.  486).  —  Sonne  Ztschr.  XIV  327  brings  for- 
ward a  number  of  noteworthy  comparisons  and  explana- 
tions with  the  view  of  proving  the  identity  of  the  rt.  8aX 
(bakteiv  bloom)  with  Skt.  dhar  hold,  uphold.  But  the(605) 
difference  of  meaning  remains  great,  and  we  learnt  under 
No.  316  to  recognize  the  unmistakeable  representatives  of 
this  root  on  Greek  soil  in  quite  different  forms. 

ka-ag  (for  kaf-a-g)  stone,  with  the  by-form  kev-s,  to 
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be  deduced  from  ksvco  stone,  kev-Gt-o-g,  kav  tf-jio'-g,  keV'G-trjQ, 
which  with  the  irregularities  of  inflexion  points  to  an  old 
stem  kaJ1,  has  been  compared  by  Bopp  61.,  Benf.  II  8  with 
Skt.  grdvan  stone  for  squeezing  out  the  Soma-juice,  aud 
then  stone  in  general,  and  with  Lith.  rtva  rock,  cliff.  If 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  the  Lat.  lap-i(d)-s}  the  p  of 
which  can  never  have  come  from  v,  there  is  no  objection 
to  make  to  this  grouping  on  the  groud  of  meaning  or  of 
form.  [Fick  Ehemalige  Spracheinheit  p.  204  regards  glan 
ball  as  a  later  form  of  grdvan  (cp.  M.  Williams  Sanskt- 
Dict.  8.  v.),  but  others  trace  them  to  different  roots.]  But 
with  the  many  phonetic  changes  here  assumed  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  certain,  especially  as  the  root  remains  obscure. 
—  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  old  f  has 
really  been  retained  in  the  Lat.  lautumiae  =  karo^ivav,  as 
Usener  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1865  p.  229)  tries  to  show. 
543  kvaocc  rage,  rabies  (of  dogs)  (Att.  kvrta),  whence  come 

kvoodco,  kv<SOaCv-&  9  kv66rjtT^Qj  kvGGcidrig,  kv<J<So-{iavrjs  etc., 
is  -connected  by  Bopp  Gl.  and  Benf.  II  5  with  Skt.  rttsh 
irasci,  furere  (pres.  rttsh~jd-mi  and  rosh-ajd-mi) ,  subst.  rush 
(f.)  ira.  kvooa  might  be  for  kvti-j-a,  but  the  r  of  kvrta 
would  still  be  unexplained.  As  a  connexion  with  kvxo-g 
(No.  89)  is  possible,  I  place  this  comparison  among  the 
doubtful  ones. 

We  must  now  take  a  general  survey  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  liquids.  On  p.  86  we  held  it  to  be 
adviseable  to  treat  q  and  k  as  sounds  nearly  akin  and 
frequently  interchanging,  but  not  as  sounds  which  had 
only  developed  in  this  duality  after  the  separation  of  the 
languages   from    a   single  Indo-Germanic   liquid   r*).     We 


•)  A  main  argument  for  the  view,  that  I  was  wanting  in  the 
primitive  Indo-Germanic  language,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  sound  is 
wanting  to  the  older  representatives  of  the  Eranic  family,  Zend  and 
Old  Persian;  and  therefore  according  to  this  theory,  it  developed 
only  after  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Indo-Germans  into  their  two 
main  branches,  and  quite  as  fortuitously  among  the  Europeans. 
However  J.  Oppert  in  the  Revue  de  Linguistique  IV  p.  207  ff.,  with 
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preferred  to  assume  even  for  the  Indo-Germanic  period,  by 
the  side  of  the  stronger  trill,  which  is  the  older,  wherever 
there  is  a  variation  between  them,  the  existence  of  the 
gliding  sound  Z.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  numerical 
proportions  of  the  occurrence  of  both  sounds.  If  we  take 
a  survey  of  all  the  stems,  in  which  a  Greek  liquid  cer- 
tainly corresponds  to  a  liquid  of  the  cognate  languages, 
and  subtract,  as  proving  little,  all  those  instances  in  which 
Greek  agrees  with  only  one  of  the  other  families  of  speech, 
we  find  according  to  our  numbering  258  instances.  Of 
these  258  comparisons,  which  embrace  q  and  X  in  common, 
from  which  we  have  already  excluded  all  that  is  in  any 
way  doubtful,  and  all  liquids  in  suffixes  which  serve  for 
derivation,  a  Greek  q  corresponds  to  the  r  of  the  cognate 
languages  in  117  instances,  A  corresponds  to  an  I  in  78, 
and  in  63  cases  there  is  a  variation  such  that,  either (506) 
within  the  Greek  language  itself,  or  within  the  wider 
limits  of  the  cognate  languages,  r  and  I  interchange.  Now 
as  63  is  about  one-fourth  of  258,  the  result  is  that,  within  544 
the  sphere  here  discussed,  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  liquids  remain  unchanged,  one-fourth  varies  and 
fluctuates. 

With  regard  to  the  liquids  which  remain  unchanged, 
those  instances  are  especially  noteworthy,  in  which  either 
r  or  I  is  found  in  a  long  list  of  languages,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  a  variation.  We  may  quote  as 
examples  of  q 

No.  490  ccqovv  Lat.  arare  Goth,  arjan  Lith.  drti  Ir.  airim 
-     492  igiaaeiv    Skt.  ar-i-tra-m    Lat.  remu-s    O.-N.  dr 
Lith.  trti 


the  concurrence  of  J.  in  the  Litter.  Centralblatt  1872  p.  863,  has 
tried  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Old  Persian  sign  for  /,  laying 
especial  stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  I  in  Modern  Persian,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  in  no  single  Old  Persian  word  known  to  us  r 
corresponds  to  an  I  in  Sanskrit.  [Cp.  on  the  other  hand  Fick  Ehe- 
malige  Spracheinheit  pp.  201—201.] 
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No.     39  xuQd-la   Skt.  hrd    Lat.  cor   Goth,  liairto    Lith. 
szirdis  Ir.  cride 

-  41 1  qpf'p-o  Skt.  bliardmi  Lat.  /ero  Goth,  faira  Ch.-Sl. 

ftcnj,  Ir.  do-blur, 
for  A 

No.     31  xcdo-g  Skt.  kaljas  Goth.  Am7-s  Ch.-Sl.  c£Zu 

-  546  Ava>  Skt.  lu  Lat.  (so)lu-o  Goth.  Zau-s 

-  536  b)  Acbrra  Lat.  fam&o  O.-H.-G.  lefs  Lith.  Wpa. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  in  stems  and  roots 
like  these,  assume  that  the  liquids  which  we  find  universally 
were  Indo-Germanic.  —  It  is  true  that  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words,  in  which  Sanskrit  shows  the 
harder  liquid,  while  the  softer  appears  in  Greek.  But  it 
is  rare  for  Greek  to  stand  isolated:  as  a  rule  Latin,  and 
often  another  European  language  besides,  agrees  with  it,  e.  g. 
No.     61  xXovc-g    Lat.   clunis    Lith.   szlaunis,    but   Skt 

pan  is 
62  xlv-<o    Lat.  clu-o    Goth,  hliu-ma    Ch.-Sl.  sht-tt, 

but  Skt.  gru 

-  366  Tti\k%Xr\\ki  Lat.  ple-o  Goth,  fulls  Ch.-Sl.  pM-nii, 

O.-Ir.  la-n9  but  Skt.  piparmi 

-  563  cbXevri   Lat.  ulna   Goth,  aleina   O.-Ir.  uile,    but 

Skt.  ar-dlctrs. 

In  such  cases  therefore  the  I  may  have  been  developed 
only  after  the  severance  of  the  other  families  from  the 
Indian,  or  the  Indo -  Persian.  It  is  very  rare  for  an  r  to 
be  found  at  all  in  the  European  languages,  which  is 
represented  in  Skt.  by  I:  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
No.  85  Aaxtlv  Lat.  loqu-i  Skt.  lap  —  Ch.-Sl.  rek-q. 

Here  we  have  a  choice  between  two  views.  Either 
we  must  admit  the  change  of  r  into  I  in  Sanskrit  too,  and 
suppose  that  the  Slavonic  family  alone  has  preserved  the 
old  r,  or  the  r  has  arisen  in  the  latter  from  I,  and  of 
this  we  quoted  instances  from  the  Romance  languages 
on  p.  442,  while  it  is  common  in  the  modern  Cretan 
dialect  as  compared  with  ancient  Greek  (Voretzsch  de 
(607)Inscript.  Cret.  p.  28,  from  Pashley);   [in  the  former  case 
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we  might  possibly  find  a  parallel  in  the  Gypsy  word  rolicr 
to  speak:  Smart  andCrofton  'Dialect  of  the  English  Gypsies' 
p.  130:  but  Paspati  Les  Tehinghianes  gives  rralerdva  p.  579.] 
Considering  the  great  rarity  of  this  relation  (cp.  O.-H.-G.  ringi 
under  No.  168  [ru-m-p-o  under  No.  331,  341])  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  not  readily  to  expect  an  r  in  the  other  lang- 
uages, corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  I.  To  admit  this  phonetic 
representation,  the  agreement  in  the  other  sounds  of  the  545 
word  and  in  the  meaning  must  be  very  striking.  This  is 
e.  g.  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  comparison,  proposed 
by  Christ  p.  17,  of  x6(fo-g  black,  a  word  moreover  only 
quoted  by  grammarians  as  the  etymon  of  tcoqccZ,  with  Skt. 
Idla-s  black.  The  words  belonging  to  xoQai,  we  collected 
under  No.  69. 

Without  entering  more  particularly  upon  the  further 
differences  of  the  several  families  of  speech  and  individual 
languages  on  this  point,  we  may  add  some  remarks  upon 
the  relation  of  the  Greek  liquids  to  the  Latin,  and  upon 
the  variation  between  q  and  A  in  Greek  itself.  The  close 
kinship  of  the  two  South -European  languages  comes  out 
also  in  this  respect.  For  example,  the  relation  of  the 
Graeco-Italic  root  fydg  to  mcrg  (No.  150,  151)  is  signi- 
ficant. The  Indo-Germanic  rt.  marg  as  early  as  the  Graeco- 
Italic  time  split  into  two  forms:  mcrg  (a(isQy(o,  oyLOQy- 
w-jii,  mergd)  and  melg  (aiisAya,  mulgro)  and  that  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  difference  of  meaning  is  just  as  clear 
as  its  original  identity.  As  the  northern  languages  have 
preserved  only  the  form  with  I,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  this  division  is  not  still  older.  —  X^'V  0^©.  197) 
Z^coQo-g  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  hel-us,  hol-iis,  to  the  Lith. 
"zol-c  cabbage,  hal-ic-s  green,  Ch.-Sl.  zelije  holera,  Ir.  gel 
white,  but  to  the  Skt.  har~i-s7  O.-H.-G.  gro-ni.  The  I  is 
therefore  in  this  instance  Graeco-Italo-Kclto-Letto-Slavonic. 
[But  Fick  Ehemalige  Spracheinheit  p.  237  omits  groni 
and  adds  O.-H.-G.  gelo,  g'elatver  yellow,  adding  'the  Arian 
base  of  this  group  is  har,  the  European  glial,  ghcV\  — 
The  rt.  &Xq>  earn,  work  has  at  its  side  the  Latin  lab  with 
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an  I  (No.  398),  while  all  the  other  languages,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Lithuanian,  show  r.  Under 
No.  468  we  saw  that  the  rt.  jnap  (iiccqcc£vg))  appears  with 
this  sound  also  in  mar-c-e-o,  while  for  the  meaning  fade 
Skt.  has  the  rt.  mldi  or  mid,  with  which  perhaps  the 
German  wdk  [used  in  English  by  Spenser  and  Milton]  is 
connected.  Here  the  Graeco-Italic  peculiarity  is  shown  in 
the  preservation  of  the  old  r.  Such  an  agreement  is  not, 
indeed,  everywhere  to  be  found.  We  compared  %aka£a 
(No.  181)  with  grarulo,  %bXi86v  (No.  187)  with  hirundo, 
xokexdvog  (No.  67)  with  cracentes,  jidQficcQo-g  (No.  394) 
with  balbu-s,  stld-tu-s  with  rt.  (Tiop,  crrep  (No.  227).  But 
these  cases  are  rare,  and  as  a  rulfe  we  can  detect  some 
uncertainty  in  the  liquids,  either  within  the  Latin  language, 
as  in  the  instance  last-mentioned,  where  stra~tu-s  occurs, 
or,  as  with  kaxog,  §dxog  (No.  86)   in  Greek  itself.     Thus 

(508)  though  we  have  Gr.  xvxko-g  (No.  81)  corresponding  to  the 
Lat.  circus,  we  find  also  xiQxo-g.  We  must  compare  ctirm-s, 
not  only  with  xvkko-g,  which  belongs  to  the  same  root, 
but  also   with  xvQ-ro-g.     In   this    case  we  have    in  Latin 

546  also  the  softer  liquid  in  clingere  civgere  (Fest.  p.  56), 
which  is  derived  from  this  root';  to  this  form  Dietrich 
called  my  attention  in  his  review  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  81,  40). 
Lat.  vellus  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  Goth,  inilla  than 
to  the  Gr.  fig-io-v  (No.  496),  but  by  the  side  of  this  we 
have  the  more  similar  ovko-g.  —  On  the  other  hand  k  is 
predominant  in  Gr.  %okaSeg,  %6ki%  (No.  199),  compared 
with  Lat.  liaru-spex,  hira,  but  we  have  also  the  latter  sound 
in  Gr.  ^op-dij.  —  Of  the  three  forms  Grkeyyi-g,  Gxtky-l-g, 
(StsQy-i-g  (No.  576)  the  last  comes  nearest  to  the  Lai 
strigtti-s.  The  facts  being  such,  the  following  rule  holds 
good  for  the  comparison  of  Greek  words  with  Latin;  that 
we  are  always  to  expect  r  for  r,  /  for  Z;  and  that  exceptions 
are  only  to  be  admitted  when  the  probability  on  other 
grounds  is  especially  great. 

Finally,   it   has    often  been  observed    in  ancient  and 
modern    times,   that    in   Greek    itself   the  two   liquids  are 
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interchanged.  To  this  belongs,  for  example,  the  reduplicated 
dtvdlXkeiv  for  Ssv-dik-jew  look,  by  the  side  of  dpa  in 
vno-dQu,  which  we  mentioned  under  No.  13.  Cp.  Fick2 
88.  In  two  widely  extended  stems  the  interchange  of  the 
liquids  has  actually  made  its  way  into  the  inflexion  of 
verbs.  The  stem  i\  8  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
No.  661,  and  on  p.  66  divided  into  £\  (Homer.  dX-u)  with 
the  determinative  8  .  £X-8  is  to  i\  as  qp8i-8  (f-gpth-tf-o-v) 
to  cpGi.  The  v  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  vowel, 
like  the  s  of  i/fft-^-fr-oi-vro,  (pksy-e-d'-ooj  or  the  v  in  TvpicaXog 
=  Tutikog  (Lobeck  ELI  477),  and  is  found  even  in  forms 
which,  like  jrpotf-ijAu-ro-s,  &r-^At;-s,  are  formed  without  8. 
The  rt.  t\  may  be  regarded  without  hesitation  as  a  later 
by- form  of  dp,  and  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  ar  go,  attain. 
It  is  the  same  rt.  which  we  met  under  No.  500  and  in 
the  forms  there  given  as  cognate.  —  The  older  form  dp 
underlies  the  present  stem  £p-x.  The  %  has  arisen  from 
the  inchoative  ax  in  accordance  with  an  analogy  to  be 
further  discussed  on  p.  690;  ^p-^-o-ftat  therefore  means 
properly  I  begin  to  go,  and  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  arUh 
attain,  fall  to  the  share  of,  (Benf.  I  63),  where  the  Hh, 
likewise  limited  to  the  present  stem,  also  goes  back  to  skf 
and  enables  us  to  deduce  the  Indog.  form  ar-sk  (cp.  Leo  Meyer 
I  345).  —  From  the  same  rt.,  by  means  of  a  determinative, 
and  as  we  may  conjecture,  a  desiderative  s,  er-s  was  formed, 
with  the  fundamental  meaning,  to  go,  to  endeavour  to 
arrive  at,  hence  to  err,  Lat.  err-or  (for  crs-or),  errare,  Goth. 
airz-jan  TiXavav,  Mod.  Germ,  irren  (Benf.  I  62,  L.  Meyer 
I  397).  We  may  add  JZcdiv-OQti-o-g ,  at^oQ-QO-g.  But  we  (son) 
must  keep  distinct  Gk.  Iqqg),  because  it  shows  clear  traces 
of  the  digamma  (^QQrjg  Ahr.  Dor.  46,  iv&aSe  ftQQoov 
9  239,  Hoffin.  Quaest.  Horn.  II  38).  —  On  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  but  refer  aA-17  wandering,  cdaa&ca  to  wander, 
ikirf  avoidance,  aXseiveiv  avoid,  aXevaa&cu  shun,  rjfaog, 
y)k6g,  astray,  confused,  with  rjAifr-io-g  foolish,  r\kir-o-v  failed,  547 
and  aXtizr\g  (Lobeck  El.  I  37),  rjX-aax-d&iv  stray,  escape, 
and  akaC'tfOQ  properly  scarer,  driver,  then  spirit  of  revenge 

12* 
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(cp.  Keck  on  Aesch.  Ag  p.  18),  to  a  rt.  dX,  which  is 
originally  identical  with  ar,  dp,  dp,  6p,  l\.  We  can  how- 
ever hardly  regard  it  as  accidental,  that  the  gliding  sound 
should  have  attached  itself  just  to  the  words  with  this 
signification. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  analyse  cciqsco  and  elkov.  The 
augment  of  the  aorist  leads  us  to  infer  an  initial  consonant 
(Tempora  und  Modi  142  [Das  Verbum  p.  121]),  so  too 
ano-cuQslo&ai  A  230,  ano-aiQso  A  275  compared  with 
atpaiQetxai  A  \%2  and  ftkcoQ,  fskcoQLa,  as  I.  Bekker  writes 
to  avoid  hiatus  {A  4,  E  684).  In  Alcaeus  (Fr.  68)  Bergk 
formerly  read  ixSiktxo  instead  of  the  senseless  ix  d'  iksxo 
of  the  M.  SS.,  now  (ed.  2  and  3)  he  has  accepted  I.  Bekker's 
ix  &  sksxo.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  meaning  makes  it  dangerous  to  connect  this 
stem  with  No.  655,  for  the  notion  is  always  that  of  grasping, 
taking.  It  is  certain  on  the  other  hand  that  the  rt.  of 
cctQSG),  (which  is  probably  for  aQ-j-oo),  is  to  l\  just  as  dp 
is  to  l\.  And  thus  the  form  a<paikria£<5&cu  is  extremely 
remarkable:  it  is  to  be  found  now  on  a  Cretan  inscription 
(De  Inscript.  Cretensi  scr.  Rich.  Bergmann:  Gratulationsschr. 
des  Brandenb.  Gymn.  zur  Berliner  Jubelfeier  1860);  and 
forms  the  bridge  between  cciQta  and  elkov.  —  xakvit-reiv, 
which  on  p.  527  was  connected  with  ceha-re,  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  xqvtcxsiv,  as  will  be  seen. 

Besides  these  words   we  may  also  refer  to   ks^tv^toi 
and  iQiflivftoi  (No.  494),  rt.  k\u  and  a-xpo-a-o-ftcu  (No.  62), 
to   d\K   and  dpK  (No.  7),  (ikva)  and  (Iqvco  (Lobeck  Rhem. 
23),   xtiQco  and  xoko-g,    xeketg  (No.  53)   and  Lat.   cul-ter, 
pikei    and   pikkeiv   and   yitQiyLva   (No.   466),    npQxo-g   and 
nkexa  (No.  103)  f  xikog  and  r/pfia  (No.  238),  %kovvog  and 
XQvaog  (No.  202)  and  the  deductions  of  Lobeck  Path.  Prol- 
pp.  135,  279,   Elem.  I  502.    [isyaiQBiv,   grudge,   we  may 
with  Buttmann  Lexil.  I  259  derive  from  the  stem  (isyaQO^ 
identical  with  ^isyako  (cp.  xb  piyaQov). 


181 
D)    Sporadic  affection  of  the  Spirants.  (5h» 

Nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek  phonetic 
system  as  the  aversion  to  the  spirants.  Of  all  the  con- 
sonants these  are  exposed  to  the  most  numerous  and  Various 
changes.  Since  the  change  of  an  initial  a  to  the  spiritus548 
asper  and  the  expulsion  of  6  between  two  vowels,  the 
latter  of  which  processes  was  undoubtedly  preceded  by  the 
former,  have  been  treated  by  us  as  regular  phenomena, 
there  remain  only  the  two  spirants  v  and  j.  Both  sounds 
are  also  called  semi-vowels  and  stand  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  the  vowels  u  and  i*).  The  obliteration  of  botli 
of  them  —  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  expulsion 
of  j  and  v  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  —  distinguishes 
Greek  essentially  from  the  Italian  languages,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  tendencies  at  least  toward  this 
expulsion  even  in  Latin,  especially  in  the  middle  of  words. 
Apparently  the  labial  spirant  survived  the  longest.  Not 
only  do  we  find  it  preserved  in  the  Aeolic  and  Doric 
dialects,  but  we  can  recognize  its  existence  in  Homer  as 
well,  by  means  of  the  well  known  metrical  indications.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  when  the  Homeric  Epic  was  at  its 
prime  this  sound  had  begun  to  vacillate;  i.  e.  it  was 
sometimes  pronounced  in  the  old  way,  and  sometimes 
omitted  according  to  the  practice  of  later  Ionic.  Though 
bound  to  assert  most  strenuously,  in  the  face  of  the  old 
laxity,  the  reign  of  law  in  the  life  of  language,  we  shall 
err  just  as  much  if  we  are   the  slaves  of  a  short-sighted 

*)  Ebel  Zttichr.  XUI  *272  distinguishes  between  spirants  and 
semi-vowels.  Such  fine  distinctions  as  these  have  more  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  pronunciation  of  living  languages  than  when 
used  in  the  etymology  of  dead  ones.  Still  Ebel  is  no  doubt  right 
in  tracing  (p.  285)  the  manifold  transformations  of  v  and  j  to  this 
double  nature  which  they  have.  They  are  sometimes  semi-vowels, 
and  then  they  approach  most  nearly  to  the  vowels;  sometimes  they 
are  more  consonantal  and  change  into  different  consonants,  and,  we 
may  add,  are  volatilised  into  the  spiritus  asper.  Butastri't  distinction 
cannot  be  drawn  between  the  two. 
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precisianism  that  would  reduce  everything  to  a  short  and 
simple  formula.  Most  of  all  should  we  fail  in  attempting 
this  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems,  whose  language  is 
so  aptly  characterised  by  Bekker  Horn.  Bl.  136.  Where 
you  might  have  both  vg  and  Gvg,  rffico  and  Aa/3o,  who 
can  be  surprised  to  find  &va%  by  the  side  of  favafci  Just 
as  the  oldest  Latin  is  distinguished  by  vacillation  in  the 
(5ii)  final  letters,  so  the  oldest  Greek  is  marked  by  vacillation 
549  of  the  spirants  at  the  beginning  of  the  word*).  A  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  sounds  of  the  German  language  is  enough 
to  convince  even  the  most  incredulous,  that  in  certain 
directions  sounds  take  a  long  while  to  settle.  Inasmuch 
then  as  we  find  considerable  remains  of  this  sound,  it  will 
be  best  to  begin  the  consideration  of  the  manifold  trans- 
formations of  the  spirants  at  the  digamma.  This  surer 
ground  will  give  us  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for 
the  discussion  of  the  changes  of  the  j. 

1)  Transformations  of  the  digamma. 

The  sound  of  the  /  must  have  been  exceedingly  like 
that  of  the  u.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  a  passage 
(Antiqu.  1  20)  which  has  been  discussed  ad  nauseam,  defines 
it  as  ov  GvXkafir}  ivl  6xoi%e{<p  yQaq>o^evri,  while  according 
to  Bekker  Anecd.  777,  /  had  among  the  Aeolians  the  sound 
of  oi  and  ov.  But  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  by  ol 
its  later  pronunciation  in  which  it  does  not  differ  from  v9 
and  accordingly  to  give  ii  and  a  as  the  sounds  which  that 
grammarian  assigns  to  J1.  The  fact  that  in  Latin  the  u 
consonans   has  no   special   letter  to  represent  it  can  only 


*)  On  the  Digamma  in  Homer  we  may  now  refer  specially  to 
the  following  work  "Itationeni  quam  I.  Bekker  in  restitnendo  di- 
gammo    secutus  est,    examinavit   A.  Lcskien"    Leipzig   (Brockhaus' 
1866.  —  Precisely  similar  phenomena  are  presented  by  the  Sardinia 
dialect,  in  which  e.  g.  the  v  of  the  Jtal.  teste  (Lai.  cestis),  thong 
it  has  disappeared,  still  retains  influence  enough  to  cause  the  femini 
article  sa  (from  ipsa)  to  remain  unaltered  before  the  word:    sa  < 
Terrien  Poncel  uDu  Language"  Paris  1867  p.  74). 
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be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  alphabet  it  very  nearly  resembled  the 
u  vocalis.    Even  for  later  Latin  Corssen  I2  323  assigns  to 
the  v}  at  all  events  when  between  vowels,  a  pronunciation 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  English  w.     Since  we  find  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Vedas  a  constant  interchange  between 
t<  and  v  —  as  also  between  ,;  und  i  —  we  shall  no  doubt 
be  right  in  assigning  to  this  spirant  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  languages  generally,  a  sound  differing  but  minutely 
from  that  of  the  corresponding  vowel.     This  is  the  result 
arrived  at  also  by   Rumpelt   (Deutsche  Gramin.  I  320  ff.) 
in  reference  to  the  Goth,  v  and  the  later  w  in  the  Teutonic 
family  (cp.  Schleicher  Deutsche  Sprache  155).    The  labio- 
dental sound,  which  is  denoted  in  modern  High  German  by  w, 
clearly  an  easier  sound  than  that  of  the  English  w}    is 
certainly  of  later  date,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
may   assume   this  sound    at  all    for   the  Greek   digamma. 
Bentley's  view,  that  the  digamma  was  identical  with  the 
English   w,   adopted  also    by   Pohl   de    digammate   p.   12, 
lias   in  fact  much  probability.     If  this  was   the  case  we(5i») 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  an  Indo-Germanic  v  represented 
in  Greek  by  vowels.     According   to    the  accounts   of  the 
old    Grammarians,    as    we    saw,    the    sound   which    comes 
closest  to  the  f  is  that  of  ov,  which,  for  the  period  of 
Greek  of  which  we  have  historical  testimony,    cannot  be 
Regarded  as  a  diphthong  in  anything  but  its  written  form. 
ov  represents  £  not  only  in  numerous  Roman  proper  names: 
Ou&ux,  Ovccq'qcov,  Ovevovtiia  (Corssen  I2  311),  where  the 
alternative  fi  for  ov  shows  a  certain  amount  of  vacillation*)  550 
iti  the  sound,  but  also   in  the  interjections  ova  or  ova  = 
Lat.    vahj   and  ovaC  =  L$t.  vac.     It   is    true   that    these 
"two  words  do  not  occur  before  the  Alexandrian   age,  but 
it   is  not  to   be  supposed   for  a   moment   that   they  were 
V>oiprowed   from  Latin.     In   Aeschylus    IVrs.   115,   121    we 


[*But  see  the  more  exact  discussion  in  Koby's  Latin  Grammar 
Vol.  I  pp.  xxxvi  —  xlJ. 
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find  6d  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  later  oval,  i.  e. 
as  a  lament.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  the 
ov  and  the  e  in  these  two  words  one  and  the  same  sound, 
differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  semi-consonant  t\  The 
Aeschylean  form  6a  (cp.  cocuat,  cdolol  Bekk.  Anecd.  538) 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  later  oval  that  9Od6(i(ov7  as 
Polybius  II  20,  2  calls  lake  Vadimo,  bears  to  the  later 
transliteration  of  the  Latin  v  by  ov.  Thus  this  same  6d 
will  furnish  us  with  a  bridge,*  over  which  we  can  proceed 
to  the  demonstration  that  £  has  been  preserved  in  a  variety 
of  vowels. 

a)   DlGAMMA   CHANGED   TO  A   VOWEL. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  vowels  v  and  o,  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  v. 

1)  v  as  the  representative  of  J\ 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  two  cases.  There 
are  instances,  though  their  number  is  limited,  in  which  a 
solitary  v  appears  in  the  place  of  an  old  /;  and  then 
again  we  find  more  frequently  such  a  v  coalescing  with 
preceding  vowels  to  form  diphthongs.  Both  phenomena 
have  already  been  often  noticed  and  among  later  writers 
especially  by  Pohl  de  digammate  Pars  I  Breslau  1854 
p.  13,  by  Savelsberg  de  digammo  Aquisgrani  1854  ff.,  and 
by  Christ  191.  There  are  the  following  six  certain  in- 
stances of  initial  v  =  £: 

vdksrac  Gxakrjxia,  baky  Cxcbkrfe  i.  e.  worm  (Hesych.). 
We  shall  no  doubt  be  right  in  giving  FaX  as  the  rt.,  i.  e. 
'  the  FaX,  FeX  (No.  527)  which  means  roll,  writhe,  whence 
both  the  worms  in  dead  bodies,  the  aiokai  tvkaC  (X  509), 
and  fA-fu-g  tape-worm  get  their  names.  While  the  stem 
svka  with  prefixed  £  stands  for  i-fka,  in  vaka  the  initial 
J-"  survives  in  the  form  of  v.  The  difference  is  probably 
(5i3)  one  of  dialect,  for  Hesych.  also  gives  the  gloss  evkafct, 
axakrjxia.  vak-e-rai  however  is  no  denominative  like  tixm- 
krjxiav,  svkd£eiv,  and  rermintlari  of  like  meaning,  but  must- 
be  regarded  as  a  primitive  verb  in  the  sense  of  "swarms". 
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Takt/  is  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  I  167  to  the 
town  of  lower  Italy  whose  later  name  Ovikia  is  mentioned 
by  Dion.  Hal.  Antiqu.  I  20.  Since  the  town  was  founded 
by  the  Phocaeans,  it  follows  that  at  the  time  of  their  551 
settlement  there  the  f  had  not  as  yet  entirely  disappeared 
as  is  the  case  in  the  later  form  7Ekia.  There  are  coins 
too  on  which  this  form  with  the  initial  v  appears.  We  had 
the  stemword  of  this  name  in  fikog  low  ground  (No.  530). 

vs6ig*  (M.S.  vstii)  Gtokri  Ild<pt,ot,,  vsCxdxa'  [{iccTLGpog 
Hesych.  (presumeably  the  correct  reading  is  [(latMffiov,  so 
that  we  should  have  to  assume  a  nom.  vstitccZ  on  the 
analogy  of  kcfral;,  fjpftag.  Cp.  Leo  Meyer  Vgl.  Gr.  II  513) 
apparently  belong  to  the  rt.  Fee  clothe,  which  has  retained 
so  many  other  traces  of  the  /  (No.  565).  Cp.  Schmidt 
Ztschr.  IX  306.  The  reading  vetitig  (=  vestis)  recommended 
by  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  X  231)  does  not  agree  with  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

vtyv  rrjv  afiitekov,  vtov  avaSevSgada  i.  e.  wild  vine,  also 
in  Hesy chins,  are  fresh  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  oJvo-g  and 
nnu-m  belong  to  the  rt.  vi,  viere  and  vi4i-s  (No.  594).  The 
fundamental  meaning  of  all  these  words  was  tendril,  plant 
with  tendrils.  The  same  rt.  occurs  in  another  application 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  (ieUko7zeg  for  which  the  grammarians 
give  the  meaning  Cpdvreg  (Ahrens  Dor.  47),  cp.  vimen. 

viht\  opr\kog  i.  e.  ofiikog  (Hesych.)  belongs  to  the  rt. 
FeX,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Lacedaem.  (iuka  =  tkr^ 
troop  (No.  660). 

VQBiyakiov  diSQQoyog,  so  M.  Schmidt  reads,  following 
the  M.S.  of  Hesych.,  and  regarding  the  word  as  the  same 
as  fQfflraXdoQ.  In  that  case  ei  for  rj  would  be  Boeotian. 
The  Homeric  Q&yakeov  is  explained,  in  its  proper  place  in 
Hesychius,  just  in  the  same  way  by  die^Qoyota.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  f  in  the  rt.  Fpax  (No.  655). 
Here  then  we  have  a  /  changed  to  v  even  before  a  con- 
sonant. 

Christ  adds  vakog  glass  and  vavtcc.    He  compares  the 
former  with  the  Skt.  sval,  but  Westergaard  knows  this  rt. 


k 
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Dnly  in  the  meaning  ire.  No  examples  of  its  use  are  given, 
and  it  is  probably  only  conjectured  as  a  by-form  of  svar 
shine.  We  can  build  nothing  on  such  unsafe  ground  as 
this.  Another  conjecture  about  the  word  will  be  found  at 
No.  604.  —  With  vavCa  the  case  is  still  worse;  it  is  a 
Doric  by -form  of  vr\vta,  which  we  cannot  help  connect- 
ing with  vqvog  swinish,  and  consequently  with  v-g  (No.  579). 
The  meaning  disturbance,  scuffle  (Hesych.  tvQfhi,  (idxv)  *8 
given  for  6vr\vCa  as  well  (rapa^ij,  aridla,  anb  tciv  6vmv 
Hesych.).     Hence  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Skt. 

(M4) van,  which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  occidere, 
perdere. 

In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
the  vowel  or  the  consonant  is  the  older,  e.  g.  in  the  word 
xv-d-a,  xv-t-ax-a  (No.  79)  by  the  side  of  the  Skt  rvajd-mi, 
in  xvav  =  $v&  (No.  84).  For  the  latter  word  we  find  in 
in  the  Vedas  the  form  $ua  with  the  vowel.  —  eikv-o  (No.  527) 
corresponds  to  the  Lat.  volv-o,  and  the  Goth,  valv-jan.     As 

552  in  this  word  we  regarded  the  spirant  as  an  intimation  of 
a  reduplication,  we  must  here  derive  the  v  from  an  earlier 
£.  —  xakva  hinder  is  connected  by  Benfey  II  287  with 
the  Lat.  calv-i  delude,  deceive,  to  which  ccdu-mnia  belongs; 
so  far  his  comparison  is  good,  though  he  has  gone  wrong 
in  his  further  combinations.  Cp.  Walter  Quaest  etymol. 
p.  7.  If  we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  comparison, 
though  this  is  questioned  by  Bugge  Stud.  IV  331  f.,  this 
would  be  another  example  of  a  v  corresponding  to  a  v. 
Otherwise  Corssen  IP  172. —  As  in  Latin  we  can  hardly 
distinguish  between  the  suffixes  ~uo,  -tta,  and  -vo,  -va9  while 
we  must  compare  both  forms  with  the  Skt.  -va,  we  should 
expect  its  representative  in  Greek  in  the  form  of  -vo.  This 
suffix  however  is  extremely  rare,  though  it  seems  to  be 
present  in  the  form  ISvoi,  (iCdvot,  or  (ttdsoi,  common  to  early 
Attic  and  Lacedaemonian,  the  name  of  certain  magistrates 
in  Sparta  (Ahrens  Dor.  47)  and  also  alike  of  witnesses  and 
of  judges  in  criminal  cases  in  Attica  (cp.  No.  282).  The  Attic 
form  vacillates  between  iivoi   and    tdvtoi  (Hesych.  Phot, 
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Aristoph.  Daetal.  fr.  XV  3  Meineke).  Since  Hesych.  ex- 
pressly adds  (JvvfotOQeg  as  his  explanation,  and  we  find  Zgzcoq 
(with  spir.  asp.  ace.  to  Herodian)  in  Homer  in  the  same 
sense  (£  501,  V  486),  it  is  unmistakeable  that  Fib  is  the 
rt,  and  the  suffix  is  no  doubt  related  to  that  of  the  Skt. 
vid-va-s  sapiens,  gnarus,  and  the  Goth,  veit-vod-s  witness. 

It  oftener  happens  that  the  v  which  has  the  same  sound 
as  a  /  unites  with   preceding  vowels  to  form  diphthongs. 
In  the  Aeolic  dialect  of  Lesbos  this  became  the  rule,  and 
on  this  subject  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Ahrens  37.   While 
in  the  case  of  forms  like  vav-og,  avekkai,  av&g  the  same 
remark  holds,  as  was  made  above,  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  question 
which  was  the  earlier,  the  /  or  the  v,  on  the  other  hand 
where  an  originally  initial  digamma  has  been  placed  by 
composition  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  we  shall  unquestion- 
ably  consider  the  consonant  to  be  the  older  sound,   e.  g. 
in    a-vid-e-xov  (=  a-fids-rov)   acpavovg   (Hesych.),    ccvazfj 
(=  a-fexfi)    xbv    avrostfj   (Hesych.    cp.   astea),    in   which 
respect  reference  may  be  made  to  No.  282,  210.     So  too 
in   avQrjxtog  =  a-fQrjxto-g ,    in   a-vdlco-xsv   (No.  660)   and 
s-vi&o-xev  (No.  305).     Without  entering  more  closely  into 
the    consideration    of   these    forms,    whether   vouched   for 
as  Aeolic   or   assumed   to    be    such,  I  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward   here    only    those    words    belonging    to   Homeric   or 
Attic  Greek  in  which  the  same  change  may  be  perceived. 
To  this  number  belongs  the  much  discussed  ccveQvticcv.    It(5i5) 
is   quite  inconceivable  that  the  stem  Sqv,  which  occurs  in 
Countless  Homeric  verses,  should  have  prefixed  an  d  in  this  one 
form.     I  agree  with  Doderlein,  who  (Gloss.  2290),  like  others 
before  him,  finds  in  the  a  the  preposition  dvd.     After  the 
Subsequent  elision  of  the  a  the  dv  became  d  in  accordance 
"Math  a  tendency  often  shown  in  Greek.    The  meaning  draw  653 
Up    or   upwards   suits  the   context  completely.   —   avCa%oi 
-£V  41  was  explained  by  Aristarchus  to  mean  much-shouting, 
t,hat  the  Trojans  might  appear  here  in  the  same  character 
5ts  at  r  2.     An  unbiassed  view  of  the  passage  will  give 
the  preference  to  the  meaning  noiseless,  i.  e.  will  regard 
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a  as  a  negative  prefix.  A  somewhat  different  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  Bekker  Homer.  Blatter  136.  —  On  avkal  in  its 
relation  to  the  rt.  FeXic  and  the  by-forms  &Aa£,  c5A|,  &Ao£ 
ep.  No.  22.  —  The  name  of  the  Sicilian  castle  'Ekavia  is 
connected  by  Pott  Personennamen  383  with  ikaia  oliva 
(No.  528).  —  xakavQoty  =  xakafgoty  was  discussed  at 
No.  513.  On  this  word  cp.  also  Hoffmann  Quaest.  Horn.  I 
p.  138.  The  forni  xcckdfiQoip  has  but  little  authority.  — 
xccvd^acg  in  Hesiod  "EQya  666,  693  is  generally  and  rightly 
explained  to  be  for  xax-fa^a-i-g.  The  rt.  Fay  (Sywfu,  iaya 
No.  654  b)  bears  most  decided  traces  of  a  digamma.  The 
mutilation  of  xata  to  a  simple  xcc  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  Giese  (Aeol.  dial.  254)  by  xa-faks,  Arcad.  for  xar-e-fiake 
(Hesych.),  and  xa-fialvco  (Alcman).  —  The  various  names 
of  the  sea-bird  called  xava£,  xavrj^,  xavrjg,  but  also  xijfvj; 
(or  xr\v%)  and  x-jj|,  discussed  by  Lobeck  Paralipp.  101  f. 
are  all  to  be  explained  by  the  primary  form  xaf-al;.  Pick2 
44  conjectures  Jcu  scream,  to  which  xcoxvco  (No.  66)  belongs, 
as  the  root.  —  The  Lacedaemonian  proper  name  Aavayrpa 
C.  I.  1466  is  remarkable  as  being  the  solitary  example 
to  show  that  in  Dorit  too  £  became  v  (Ahrens  Dor.  51). 
On  the  stem  kafo  cp.  No.  535.  —  The  Homeric  takav- 
Qlvo-g  may  be  brought  under  this  head  in  two  ways.  We 
may  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word  as  the  adj.  rakaog, 
which  on  the  analogy  of  xsQafo-g  =  cervu-s  (No.  50)  come 
no  doubt  from  xaka-fo-g.  With  a  view  to  this  Doderlein 
(Gl.  2380)  translates  the  word  "starhledcrn"  (strongly  lea- 
thered). But  the  "strongly  leathered  warrior"  (E  289) 
hardly  sounds  right.  Or  we  may  follow  Hoffmann  (I  137) 
and  Savelsberg  (p.  16),  in  dividing  the  word  taka-VQivo-g 
and  taking  for  the  first  part  of  it  the  verbal  stem  xaka 
(cp.  taka-sQyo-g)  in  the  sense  of  bear  (No.  236),  and  /p?vo 
for  the  second.  We  thus  get  the  more  suitable  meaning 
of  "shield-carrying".  The  £  is  supported  especially  by  the 
by-form  yQlvo-g  (Hesych.).  —  The  nearest  parallel  to  this 
word  is  tccvccv -7tod~£g  (t  464)  stretching  out  the  feet  (Doder- 
lein   215,    Hugo   Weber   Etymol.   Unters.    63),    in    which 
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accordingly  ravav-  stands  for  tavafo.  —  tavQo-g  (No.  232)  (5i6) 
corresponds  exactly,  as  we  saw,  to  the  Zd.  ctaora.  —  The 
diphthong  in  a-(iavQO-g  dark   is  probably  to  be   explained 
by  a  transposition,  if  we  take  it  to  be  for  a-pccQ-fo-g  and 
refer  it  to  a  rt.  uctp,  which  occurs  in  (laQ-ficcLQsiv  and  ftap- 554 
(iaQ-v66eiv  glisten,   in  MalQct  the  name  of  the  dogstar,  in 
H<tQ-iidQ-eo-g  glistening,  and  perchance  too  in  paq-Ckri  char- 
coal, charcoal -dust     An  abundance  of  combinations  with 
this   rt.   are    given   by    Grassmann   Ztschr.  XVI    164   and 
especially  by  Corssen  I2  404.     It  is  clear  that  in  Homer 
lid(f-(iaQ-o-g  =  mar-mor  meant  rock  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
Pictet  I  132  compares  the  Ski  mrn-maru  stone,  rock.   But 
since    in   later  writers   the  word   is   used  particularly  for 
Uvtog  Mfrog,  it  not  improbably  belongs  here.  Thus  a-fiavQ-o-g 
would   properly    mean   "not  gleaming".     But  how  are  we 
to  explain  pavQog  of  the  same  meaning,  and  its  derivative 
fuxvQovv  darken  (Pind.  Aesch.)?     Is  it  possible  that  here, 
as    in   the   case    of  the  rt.  ska  (No.  112)    and   the   rt.  Ink 
(No.  88),  the  notion  has  been  transformed  into  its  opposite, 
gleam  to   gloom?     In  this  case   it  would   be    possible   to 
connect  it  with  the  Ch.-Sl.  tnra-ku  caligo,  mruk-nq-ti  6x0- 
Ti&Gftai,  which  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VIII  362  compares  with 
tnncxbg  afiokya.     We  should  have  to   assume  mar-k   as  an 
expansion   of  mar.    —    It   appeared   doubtful   at   No.  351 
'whether  navQo-g  bears  this  same  relation  to  })a-r-m-s. 

In  a  precisely  similar  way  the  diphthong  sv  arises  in 
the  following  words,  tvadsv  was  noticed  under  the  rt.  &b 
(No.  252).  —  Inasmuch  as  the  augment  here  unites  with 
the  initial  digamma  to  form  a  diphthong,  this  form  finds 
its  nearest  analogies  in  the  Aeolian  evQay-ri  =  i-fQay-ri 
(Ahr.  37)  and  in  the  reduplicated  forms  evdkaxev  (No.  660), 
*vd&antev  (No.  305).  —  evkrjQcc  reins  (W  481)  is  also  Ho- 
meric —  Hesych.  calls  it  Ionic  — ,  and  it  has  the  by-forms 
civXtjqov,  afttrjQov  (Hesych.).  Since  the  word  is  explained 
not  only  by  r^vCov^  but  also  by  t(idg,  FeX  wind  (No.  527) 
is  probably  the  root,  and  we  must  start  from  i-fkij-Qo-vi 
just  so   xQOTtog  arrives  from   tQanca   at   the  like  meaning. 
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I  regard  the  Lat.  U-ru-m  as  identical  with  this;  it  can 
be  referred  to  a  form  vld-m-m  (cp.  lupus  Ch.-Sl.  vluku 
No.  89  and  Corssen  I2  312;  cp.  also  volv-o,  volu-cru-m, 
vote~meri).  The  Graeco-Italic  primary  form  would  be  vlarom. 
—  That  kev-aiv  stone  and  the  related  words  come  from 
the  stem  kaf  has  been  shown  at  p.  542.  —  We  saw  at 
No.  434  that  the  rt.  of  vsvqo-v,  vsvqcc  was  snar,  and  the 
Latin  ner-vu-s  showed  us  that  the  suffix  was  -So.  Here  as 
in  aftavQo-g  the  /  is  sounded  by  anticipation  as  a  vowel  in 
the  preceding  syllable  (cp.  below  p.  669). 

Again  ov,  although   in  sound  no  doubt  identical  with 

(5i7)  the  simple  vowel  u,  is  still  etymologically  often  to  be 
regarded  as  a  true  diphthong,  which  is  interchanged  with 
of.     We  have  seen  that  as  the  stem  Zev  corresponds  to 

555  the  Skt.  Djav,  Lat.  Jov,  so  the  stem  fiov  (No.  644)  the 
by-form  of  /So/,  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  gav}  Lat.  bov.  This 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  consonant  or  the  vowel  was  the  earlier.  /3ov- 
eOGi  is  found  even  on  the  Boeotian  inscription  C.  I.  No.  1569, 
1.  38.  —  The  same  is  the  case  with  axov-co  whose  relation 
to  the  rt.  koF  was  discussed  at  pp.  97  and  151,  and  with 
the  Epic  and  Aeolic  axovq,  axova,  from  which  we  get  to 
the  Attic  axoij  by  way  of  axofj],  just  as  we  get  from  the 
pres.  axovco  to  the  perf.  ccxrjxo-cc  by  way  of  axrjxofa.  The 
assumption  of  Christ  (270),  that  this  verb  belongs  to  the 
rt.  k\u  and  has  lost  the  liquid,  is  extremely  improbable, 
for  xX  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  combinations.  —  The 
diphthong  in  &QOv-Qa,  by  the  side  of  the  present  <xq6-(o,  was 
explained  at  No.  490  by  the  supposition  of  a  stem  aqof. 
We  have  witness  to  the  loss  of  a  f  by  the  usual  stem- 
form  ago  especially  in  proper  names  like  '^Qoa  corn-field 
(E.  Curtius  Peloponn.  I  436),  'jJQodvio-g  "an  often  recurring 
name  for  a  brook  with  arable  land  on  each  side  of  it"  (ib. 
194);  o  is  here  (as  in  (io-6g)  all  that  remains  of  ov; 
it  corresponds  to  the  v  of  the  Lat.  arvu-s,  arv-a  (=  Wpo«), 
arvurtn.  —  The  forms  yovv-a,  SovQ-a  and  the  related  words 
presuppose  yovv-a  =  genu-a,  dopr-a,  then  yovf-a,  do^f-a, 
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in  which  the  £  became  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
stem-syllable  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  saw  it  happen 
in  v£vqov.  As  witness  to  this  we  have  especially  the  Thes- 
salian  proper  name  r6vvoc  (cp.  Fovoffftfa,  rovstg,  Genua), 
which  must  have  been  developed  by  assimilation  from 
rovfoi,  like  the  Aeolic  (pftigQco,  xtevvca  from  <p&EQJ&, 
xTSvjca.  Cp.  No.  137,  275.  —  The  relation  of  kov-a  to 
the  Lat.  lav-o  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  at  No.  547. 
Forms  like  Ao'-s-rpo-i/  cannot  be  explained  without  a  Greek 
XoF.  —  The  later  by-form  ovo-i>  for  the  Attic  oo-v  *or]bum; 
service-berry  is  likewise  to  be  explained  by  supposing  a 
form  ofo-v  to  have  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  common 
people.  The  derivation  of  the  word  was  discussed  at 
No.  596.  —  The  strange  form  itQovaskstv  (Aesch.  Prom. 
435,  Aristoph.  Ran.  730)  with  the  meaning  abuse,  illtreat, 
Buttmann  (Lexil.  II  159)  tried  to  explain  by  supposing  a 
f  to  have  coalesced  with  the  preposition.  According  to  the 
latest  of  the  complete  discussions  of  the  question,  that  by 
Clemm  in  the  Acta  soc.  philol.  Lips.  I  77  ff.,  this  expla- 
nation is  hardly  tenable. 

With   regard  to  this  v,  preserved   in  diphthongs  and 
sprung  from  £,  some    doubt   arises    as    to  whether   in  its 
pronunciation    it   was    a   vowel    or,    in    part    at   least,    a 
consonant.     Ahrens  Aeol.  39  decides  on  good  grounds  iii(5i8) 
favour  of  a  vowel  pronunciation   as  far  as  the  Aeolic  dia- 
lect is  concerned.     Savelsberg  p.  16  assumes  a  consonantal 
pronunciation    for    the   Homeric    forms.     With   this   view 
>ekker  writes  afeQvtiocv,   a£Cu%oi,   IfaSsv,   though  before 
usonants  he  gives  v:  e.g.  svXtiqcc,  xaXavQOtl>,  and  in  the 556 
>m.  Blatter  he  assumes  a  vowel  pronunciation,  at  any  rate  for 
xdsv,  in  spite  of  writing  it  with  the  f.    But  if  the  change 
F  to  v  is  undeniable  in  general,  is  it  not  best  to  take 
metre  for  our  guide?     Now  the  metre  points   e very- 
re  in  Homer  to  a  vowel  pronunciation,  and  in  Pindar 
he  case  of  avdxa  (Pyth.  H  28,  III  24)  to  the  conso- 
il   one.     For    the    correptio    diphthongi    in    the    latter 
which  Ahrens  holds  possible,  is  essentially  the  same 
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as  the  decomposition  of  av  into  a£.  Tycho  Mommsen  even 
writes  afdtav.  So  too  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
Alcaeus  Fr.  41  we  ought  to  pronounce  iyx€^B)  while  in  Fr. 
36  (xad  ds  %Bvat(o  (ivqov  aSv  xax  tc5  6xri%Bog  &(i(it)  the 
metre  requires  the  diphthong.  Such  forms  prove  how  near 
/  and  v  were  to  each  other.  This  fact  is  further  proved 
to  demonstration  by  forms  like  the  Boeotian  dative  Ba~ 
xevfa  (C.  I.  1639),  the  Ionic  afvtov  (C.  I.  10)  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  Corey raean  iiuajudfaiv,  tixaod-rjxag  (C.  I. 
183$  1.  6,  12),  dsrJ0(o  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric  idsvrjtiev 
and  adavroVy  ov  ovx  av  tvq  iTtidsrjfrstri  (Hesych.)  on  the 
other,  and  it  serves  materially  to  illustrate  the  later  de- 
velopement  of  the  diphthongs  av  and  ev  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greeks. 

2)  o  or  ©  as  a  representative  of  the  .F. 

The  change  of  /  into  o  or  o  has "  at  first  sight  the 
appearance  of  an  anomaly,  and  for  this  very  reason  my 
assumption  of  this  change  lias  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition especially  on  the  part  of  Hugo  Weber  (Jahns 
Jahrb.  1863  p.  602,  1865  p.  550)  and  of  Voretzsch  in  his 
work  "de  inscriptione  Cretensr'  so  often  referred  to.  Hugo 
Weber's  objections  culminate  in  the  words:  "since  it  appears 
that  in  Greek  a  v  i.  e.  u  has  arisen  from  an  old  o,  and 
not  o  from  v,  the  supposition  of  a  change  of*  v  or  J1  to  o 
is  by  this  one  fact  shown  to  be.  baseless".  There  is  an  error 
here.  It  is  true  that  v  is  etymologically  =  u,  but  phone- 
tically it  is  not.  There  can  be  no  question  that  v  arose 
in  a  comparatively  late  period  of  language  from  u  by 
attenuation,  and  it  is  true  that  v  has  become  the  normal 
representative  of  the  older  u}  and  no  one  would  think  of 
expecting  an  ordinary  o  as  the  representative  of  this  fa- 
vourite sound.  But  the  versatility  of  sounds  rebels  here, 
as  elsewhere,  against  the  narrow  boundaries  within  which 
(5i9)  H.  Weber  wants  to  confine  it.  Even  after  the  introduction 
of  the  later  alphabet  the  sound  «-was  never  expressed  by 
the  originally   diphthongal  ov  with   complete    consistency. 
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In  countless  instances  the  stonemasons   still  had  recourse 
to  o,   which,    especially    in   the  Ionic  dialect,  must  have 
come  uncommonly  close  to  ov  in  its  pronunciation.    Other-  557 
wise  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  contraction  of  oo,  os, 
and  eo  to  ov?     There    is   an    actually   established  change 
of  an  old  u  to  o  in  the  Cyprian  dialect,  e.  g.  in  tf&rotfftat  = 
nlitvt$\wu}  iodtoftev  —  iorpv&sv  (Mor.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX 
36(5).     That  is*  to  say,  instead  of  the  attenuation   of  the 
old  u  to  u  that  is   customary  in  the  other  dialects,  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  is  here  introduced,  which  was  at  any 
rate  very  near  to  that  of  the  o.  —   Even  the  diphthong 
sv  is    also  written  so,   and  this  so  the  metre  sometimes 
proves   to   be  a   true    diphthong,   e.  g.    £p   (pagsGi   Xsoxolg 
at  the  close  of  a  hexameter  (Keil  Rhein.  Mus.  XIX  258), 
and  on  the  same  inscription  from  Priene  Keil   fills   up  a 
gap   as    follows:    NA(0)AOXON.      This    is  just   the   diph- 
thong in  which    it   is   most  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
sound  ii  can  ever  have   got  a  firm  footing.     How  are  we 
to  account  else  for  the  later  pronunciation  of  av  like  clF, 
and  sv  like  &F?     Here  too  we   must  consider  the  writing 
of  so  to  be  an    attempt    at   representing ,  to    some  extent 
the  old  ii  sound,  in  a  case  in  which  ov  could  not  possibly 
be  used.     Since  then,  as  we  saw  at  p.  549,  /  had  a  sound 
apparently  almost  the  same  as  an  irrational  w,  why  should 
We  be  surprised  if,  in   a  period  in  which  the  character  J1 
fell   into   disuse,   we  occasionally    find   its  place  taken   by 
o?    In  SySoov  too,  when  used  as  a  dissyllable  in  Homer 
(see  p.  525),  o  is  phonetically  half  vowel,  half  consonant, 
like    the   v   in  daxovoitii   (a   173).     The    sound    of   the    o 
came  almost  as  near  to  that  of  the  /  as  that  of  the  v  did. 
This    is  also  proved  by  the  tolerably   frequent  translitera- 
tion  (mentioned  at  p.  530)  of  the   Lat.  v  by   o  in  Latin 
Vrords;  e.  g.  th'e  constantly   occurring  Kolvrog  (also  Kvv- 
**og,  Lobeck  EL  H  24,  and  Kivrog),  'Oalegiog  (Inscriptions 
i-ecueillies   k  Delphes  No.  17,  1.  87).     It  took  a  consider- 
able time  for  the  cumbrous   ov  to   establish    itself  in  its 
place.     This   is  enough  to   show,   I  think,  that  our  hypo-    - 
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thesis  has  something  to  stand  on  after  all.  There  is  a 
difference  between  sounds  which,  like  the  /,  began  to  dis- 
appear early,  leaving  however  some  traces  behind,  and 
those  which  remained  in  existence  always.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  former  is  that  they  assume  all  sorts  of  different  shapes. 
We  must  not  cut  everything  after  the  same  pattern,  nor 
imagine  that  we  can  exhaust  the  changes  of  sounds  in  a 
few  rigid  formularies.  The  change  of  £  to  o  has  the 
clearest  parallel  in  Old  High  German,  e.  g.  sneo  =  Goth. 
snaivs,  falo  gen.  falwes,  where  the  oldest  records  have  the 
u  still.  Here  at  all  events,  as  H.  Weber  remarks,  o  may 
have  arisen  immediately  from  te;  but  this  applies  to  Greek 

(5J0)as  well,  the  only  difference  being  that,  as  Greek  had  no 
simple  character  for  u  the  intermediate  step  was  never 
written. 

558  After  having  thus  examined  generally  the  probability 

of  this  change  of  sound,  which  we  assert,  we  must  now  apply 
the  test  to  particular  instances.  We  shall  begin  with  words 
of  which  hitherto  no  other  tolerably  credible  explanation 
has  been  proposed.  Among  these  comes  Sodv  in  Alcman 
(Bekk.  Anecd.  949,  20);  this  word  has  already  been  con- 
sidered by  Buttmann  A.  Gr.  I  44  in  its  connexion  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  Sqv  and  drj-Qo-v  usual  in 
Homer*)  (ovd'  ccq  In  Srjv  etc.),  and  referred  to  Sfav,  dfrjv. 
With  Benfey  (II  209)  and  Leo  Meyer  (Ztschr.  VII  216) 
we  consider  this  Sfav  as  a  shortened  form  of  Sifav  the 
accusative  from  the  stem  difa  day  =  Lat.  die  for  dive 
(No.  269).     This  stem  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  Graeco  - 


*)  According  to  Mehlhom  (Sendschreiben  an  H.  Prof.  Ahrens  ub. 
die  Verliingerung  durch  die  Liquidae,  Ratibor  1843,  p.   9)  out  of  42 
passages  14  are  for  and    none  against  the  lengthening  before  Sr]v' 
drjoov   occurs  37  times,   but    only    shows    lengthening   before  itself 
twice,  while  7  passages  are  against  it.    Mehlhom  would  explain  this 
phenomenon  by  supposing  the  loss  of  J,  connecting  Sjrjv  immediately 
with    diu,    but   this    excludes    Sodv.     Diintzer   (Jahn's    Jahrb.    1867 
p.  374  finds  here  again  nothing  but  "metrical  lengthening".  —  Cp. 
now  Hart  el  Homerische  Studien  I  p.  14. 
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Italic  in  the  form  diva.  Sanskrit  knows  only  diva-m  (neut.) 
in  the  sense  of  sky,  day,  and  div,  dju  (masc.  in  the  Vedas) 
with  the  dat.  div-e,  the  instrumental  div-d  by  day.  That 
the  notion  'a  long  time'  can  grow  out  of  this  stem  is 
shown  by  the  Lat.  diu  (cp.  inter-ditt)  and  the  Skt.  instru- 
mental plur.  dju-bhis  =  diu.  While  Latin  keeps  both 
sounds  only  in  diu,  and  elsewhere  now  the  i,  now  the  v 
(ti)  of  this  stem:  dies,  tri-du-u-m,  du-dum,  the  v  has  dis- 
appeared in  Greek  without  a  trace,  and  the  ace.  Sfav, 
dodv,  drjv  —  properly  a  day  long  —  come  into  use  as  an 
adv.,  with  which  again  Sr^qov,  drj&d,  drjvcuog  are  connected. 
Hugo  Weber  has  no  other  explanation  to  propose  in  the 
place  of  this. 

The  relation  which  dodv  bears  to  the  Lat.  diem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Homeric  dodtiGato  ' seemed'  to  the  im- 
peril diaxo  already  discussed  at  No.  269.     Hesychius's  d£a~ 
rat  doxtl  has  received  a  remarkable  confirmation  "from  an 
inscription.     The  inscription  of  Tegea,  so  rich  in  peculiar 
forms,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  most  accurate  form 
in  Miehaelis's  recension  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1861  Heft  9),  gives  us 
1L 10  and  18  the  conjunctive  to  it  diaxoi,  the  first  time  after  et 
xav,  the  second  time  after  o6cc  av.  We  can  accordingly  assume 
with  certainty  a  middle  verb  di-a-pai  I  seem,  the  a  of  which, 
like  that  of  BQa-pai,  is  lengthened  in  the  conjunctive  (cp. 
fyarcu  Pind.  Pyth.  IV  92).     The  scholion  to  £  242  gives  dsvcoitei > 
by  the  side  of  dia  as  the  stem-form  of  dear9.     But  since  this 
form  suits  the  context  of  the  scholion  no  better  than  the  as-  559 
8umed  future  deveco,  we  must  no  doubt  conclude  that  there 
is  a  copyist's  mistake  here.  H.  Weber  therefore  has  no  right 
to  describe  this  word  as  "having  authority",  nor  further, 
to  assume  a  form  dsf-axo;  and  if  we  are  actually  to  believe 
that  the  aor.  dodtitiaxo  is  derived  thence  by  vowel -inten- 
sification —  dofd-GGaxo  therefore  — ,  there  is  not  a  single 
analogy  for  this.     In  the  weak  or  composite  aorist  vowel- 
intensification,  except  where  it  affects  the  present  stem  too, 
48  in  leCna,  neCdo,  is  entirely  unknown.     The  change  of 
£  to  o  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  perfect  and  never  occurs 

13* 
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in  a  dissyllabic  stem  like  Sea.  So  this  explanation  falls 
to  the  ground.  Hugo  Weber  seems  inclined  to  assume  a 
special  rt.  be,  bo  and  to  regard  boK  in  Soxstv  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  it.  But  Soxstv  found  its  analogies  at  No.  15, 
and  the  rt.  be,  bo  vanishes,  like  so  many  others  of  this 
scholar's  construction,  into  thin  air.  It  is  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion, confirmed  by  no  form  of  any  related  language,  while 
our  endeavour  is  to  get  to  know  the  actual  forms  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  in  their  historical  inter-connexion. 
As  regards  the  form  d carat  assumed  by  Voretzsch  p.  21, 
it  has  certainly  analogy  entirely  on  its  side,  and  would 
altogether  suit  my  view  of  the  word,  but  it  rests  on  a 
pure  conjecture,  and  that  too  an  inadmissible  one,  in  the 
very  imperfect  Cretan  inscription  C.  I.  No.  2554  1.  71.  At 
that  place  Voretzsch  reads  instead  of  Boeckh's  KAI  TTQA6- 
ONTA  AIA  TA  XP6QVIA  xal  n&ksovra  a  Star  a%QS<&8ia, 
but  a%Qeic6dr]<;  in  the  sense  of  superfluous  is  a  formation 
that  does  not  occur  anywhere,  and  seems  in  no  way  prob- 
able. Fick2  94  derives  8 sax at  from  the  rt.  di  (Ski.  di, 
didjati  they  appear).  In  that  case  it  would  stand  for  dia~ 
rat  and  would  not  be  connected  directly  with  Soa66axo. 
But  the  twofold  forms  are  best  explained  by  supposing  div 
to  be  the  common  source  of  both. 

The  form  Soioi  by  the  side  of  Svo  is  explained  by 
Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VII  218  to  be  from  an  assumeable  Skt. 
dva-ja,  while  Pott  V  275  is  doubtful  whether  the  stem 
Soto  arose  from  Sfo-io  or  Sf-to.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
latter  view  is  preferable.  For  the  stem  Sfi  (cp.  No.  277) 
occurs  in  dig  for  8  fig  (Lat.  bis)',  8i-<s<s6-g  =  dvi-tja-s  and 
corresponds  to  the  Skt.  dvi-  which  like  the  Gk.  di-  repre- 
sents the  numeral  in  compounds,  and  to  the  first  syllable 
of  the  Lat.  bi-ni  (for  dvini).  Hugo  Weber  brings  in  dsv- 
tSQo-g,  but  I  do  not  see  what  he  gains  by  it. 

Of  %6a<$ov  Gfisaov  (Hesych.)  M.  Schmidt's  explanation 

is  no  doubt  correct;    i.  e.  that  %  here  represents  the  soft 

(522) sibilant,  which  was  usually  denoted  by  the  less  appropriate 

660  character  <*,  while  the  o  like  the  /S  had  its  origin  in  the  /. 
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Compare  at  the  same  time  the  form  ^aiw^ev  a(ttvw(tev 
(Hesych.),  which  has  lost  the  v  sound  altogether.  If  we 
might  venture  to  suppose  that  in  the  Skt.  pros  (pres. 
£va$-i-mi  spiro)  the  q  —  as  is  certainly  the  case  before 
a  v  in  ^va-gura-s  (No.  20)  —  had  taken  the  place  of  s, 
we  should  thus  arrive  at  a  rt.  svas  which  would  stand  well 
by  the  side  of  the  Gk.  cFec.  At  all  events  this  com- 
parison is  not  refuted  by  the  comparison  of  the  Lat.  qucr-i 
with  the  Skt  qvos,  which  Schweizer  Ztschr.  XII  308  ad- 
vances against  it.  For  in  meaning  these  two  roots  are 
wide  apart.  Still  less  is  there  in  Leo  Meyers  conjecture 
(Or.  u.  Occ.  I  518),  that  efiivvvyu.  is  related  to  the  Skt. 
gas  to  be  exhausted  (causal,  to  annihilate),  and  these  two  to 
the  Goth,  quist-jan  destroy.  Sound  and  meaning  are  both 
against  it.  How  the  origin  of  the  6  is  to  be  accounted 
for  is  a  mystery. 

The  frogs'  croak  xoa|  corresponds  to  Eng.  quack  and 
Ovid's  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  tent-ant  (Metam.  VI 
376).  The  Latin  coaxare  is  perhaps  only  an  imitation  of 
*oa£.  Just  so  the  sucking  pig's  xot£eiv  corresponds  to  Eng. 
squeak  (Bohem.  kvic-e-ti  grunnire). 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  Cretan  town  "Oa£o$  (Ahr. 
43,  Boeckh  C.  I.  II  p.  401),  as  Steph.  Byz.  calls  it,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  fd^iOL  on  coins,  while  elsewhere  the 
common  form  of  the  name  is  "A%oq.  Apollon.  Rhod.  I  1131 
calls  the  country  Oia%£g,  using,  that  is,  oi  to  represent  the 
J1  where  he  wants  a  long  syllable,  a  diphthong  which  in 
his  time  differed  but  little  from  v  in  sound.  Steph.  Byz. 
gives  ayr\vai  (No.  654b)  as  the  etymon,  and  tells  us  that 
o£o£  is  the  dialectic  equivalent  for  aypog  precipice,  breach. 
In  these  words  as  in  KoXvxog  the  accent  should  be  noticed, 
us  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  new  syllable.  To  this  view 
Hugo  Weber  and  Voretzsch  p.  7  oppose  another,  built 
mainly  on  the  extraordinary  form  CAYEI8N  C.  I.  No.  3050. 
But  this  form  actually  occurs  only  in  the  subscription,  while 
in  the  text,  which  is  disfigured  by  extraordinary  blunders, 
▼e  find  IAIEICN   at  several   places.     This  faifcog,  we   are, 
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to  believe,  arose  from  /«-/«|og  as  also  "Oa%og,  "A%og.  But 
in  substantives,  with  the  exception  of  onomatopoetic  words, 
reduplication,  and  that  too  by  means  of  the  heaviest  vowel 
or,  is  by  no  means  of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  we  may 
venture  to  assume  it  offhand;  and  the)  only  support  of 
this  assumption  is,  as  we  see,  not  exactly  a  strong  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  Cretan  inscriptions  from  Teos  have  all 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  and  hence 
should  be  used  cautiously  for  etymological  purposes  (cp. 
661  Ahrens  16).  The  av  in  CAYZIQN  might  be  the  represen- 
tative of  a  duller  a  sound,  as  it  must  be  taken  to  be  in 
the  Thessal.  dav%vrj  for  ddyvrj  mentioned  at  p.  475. 

The  Locrian  town  Oidv%r\  or  Oldv&sia  is  in  Plutarch 
also  called  fTdvfreia  (Ross  Lokr.  Inschrift  14).  —  Unless 
we  are  to  regard  fT  as  a  mere  copyist's  mistake,  the 
easiest  course  is  to  explain  the  word  to  be  J^i-avd-rj  violet- 
flower,  and  hence  the  equivalent  of  the  proper  name  *Idvftr\ 
(No.  590),  and  even  to  derive  vdx-iv&o-g,  with  a  twofold 
diminutive  ending,  from  the  same  stem  /to. 

In  the  place  of  the  forms  'Olkevg,  'Olkiddrjg  recom- 
mended by  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus  (Diintzer  de  Zenod. 
stud.  50)  read  'Ikevg,  9IXiddrjg,  and  this  was  the  form  used 
by  many  later  writers,  especially  by  Stesichorus.  It  is 
certain  that  here  too  the  primary  form  was  f'kevg,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  ^ikrj  troop  (p.  551).  The  o  in  this 
name,  which  is  established  for  Homer  by  the  metre,  proves 
the  antiquity  of  the  change  of  J1  to  o.  This  will  serve  to 
correct  an  attempt  made  at  Ztscbr.  I  34  to  give  another 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  word. 

The  relation  of  oto-v-a,  oltio-g  to  ttxia,  fixvg  has 
been  already  discussed  at  No.  593.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
~]  changing  to  ot.  Even  Hugo  Weber  has  no  other  expla- 
nation to  suggest. 

Perhaps  the  same  stem  may  be  traced  in  the  name 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  town  Ohvkog  variously  written  Bsi- 
rvkog,  Beizovkog  (Ahrens  Dor.  46).  It  is  clear  at  any 
rate  that  the  O  and  the  B  here  arose  from  /. 
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The  Thessalian  'Okooaodv,  later  'OkoGtioveg  —  cp.  Lob. 
El.  I  471  —  probably  owes  its  double  o  to  a /. 

The  name  of  the  Cretan  town  9Oki<j0rjv  with  the  by- 
form  BAititirjv  (Ahr.  50)  seems  to  contain  an  initial  o  of 
the  same  kind.     Cp.  note  on  No.  544. 

On  finding  the  same  small  Sicilian  stream  called  now 
"Avig  now  "Slavig  we  are  inclined  to  believe  here  too  in 
a  form  favig.  In  Pindar  01.  V  26  there  is  certainly  a 
hiatus  before  the  o  too,  and  this  seems  to  point  to  a  con- 
sonantal initial.  There  is  no  objection  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  vowel  that  has  arisen  from  £,  which  we  should 
have  to  suppose  took  place  later. 

We  may  finally  mention  oQvtjct  rice.  It  is  clearly  a 
borrowed  word,  and,  as  is  recognized  by  Pott  II1  168,  and 
Benfey  I  87  (cp.  Hehn  369),  seems  not  so  much  directly 
to  resemble  the  Skt.  vrihi  in  sound,  as  to  be  an  attempt  at 
reproducing  a  related  Persian  form  which  has  a  sibilant 
instead  of  h.  It  is  worth  noticing  all  the  same  as  a  proof 
that  the  Greeks  tried  to  express  a  foreign  v  too  by  o  562 
Pictet  I  273  gives  the  Afghan  urishi  which  also  has  a 
vowel  in  the  place  of  v. 

In  a  few  remaining  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide  (&**) 
whether  o  has  come  from  the  simple  consonant  /,  or  from 
the  syllable  o/.  In  the  first  edition  I  explained  dXodco 
thresh  to  be  for  fakoja-co.  But  Hugo  Weber  p.  605  points 
to  the  related  akev-go-v  (No.  527),  which  gives  us  the 
stem  faksf.  From  this  seems  to  have  arisen  fakof-ri,  then, 
with  lengthening  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  /, 
faka-ri  and  faka-g  (cp.  nk(6o  for  nkof-co),  and  so  too  the 
noun-stem  fakof-ia,  whence  ako-id-a  (J  568  akoCa)  and 
ako-d-a  are  derivatives.  —  The  case  is  the  same  with 
yakfo-g,  for  which  under  No.  124  we  gave  yal-vo-s  as  the 
primary  form.  The  »  seems  to  point  here  too  to  oJ1, 
whence  too  yako-&g  for  yakof-O-g,  so  that  we  here  regard 
o  as  an  auxiliary  vowel  introduced  between  k  and  £  (cp. 
t-e-fo-g  «=*  tva-s).  —  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  such 
indications  in  the  triple  stem  oAoo  in  6ko6q>Q(ov  (No.  555), 
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where  6koo-g  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  salvu-s,  oloo£-zQOxo-g 
(No.  527),  where  it  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  volv-ere,  and 
6ko6-g  destructive  from  the  still  obscure  rt.  6X  (pAAv(ii). 
Since  we  believe  we  have  established  the  change  of  Jr  to 
o,  the  forms  aoLF-o,  fol^o,  and  0A-/0  are  just  as  possible 
as  Gok-O'fo,  fok-o-fo,  and  oA-o-^o. 

3)  i  as  the  representative  of  f. 

Christ  p.  193  ff.   assumes  that  /  is  vocalized  to  i  to 
a  large  extent.    Since  i  is  near  akin  to  the  v  which  often 
represents  £,  this  change  has  at  all  events  some  credibility 
at  first  sight.     But  it   disappears  at  once  if  we  consider 
that  J1  did  not  pass  immediately  into  ii  but  into  w,  and  this 
would  necessitate  the  assumption  of  a  threefold  change  — 
to  a,  then  to  ii,  then  to  i  —  even  if  the  letter  actually  showed 
itself  in   the   last   metamorphosis.     Moreover   in   most   of 
the  cases  it  is  possible  to  find  another  explanation  of  the  i. 
In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  the  initial  i  is  concerned,  we 
must  at  once  separate  from  among  the  words  adduced  by 
Christ  the  proper  names  'IdvsiQct  and  'IdvaGGa,  since  both 
admit  of  explanations  from  other  sources,  and  since  the  / 
of  avriQ  (No.  422)  has  no  authority;  and  again  fc'?a|,  since 
(idg^a)*  which  he  compares  with  it,  appears  in  Hesych.  not, 
as    Christ  says,    as   a  Lacedaemonian,    but   as   a   Libyan 
word,    and  accordingly  has   no    weight    whatever   in    any 
question  of  Greek  Etymology.    At  the  same  place  we  read 
IccQetov  itQofiaxov  (lovg.     Christ  ignores  tfye  second  inter- 
pretation, and  uses  the  first  to  bring  the  explained  word 
into   connexion   with  the  stem  faqv  (No.  496).     Who  can 
doubt  (cp.  Ahrens  Dor.   115)    that  tccQelov  =   UqsVov    in 

563  the  sense  of  hostia  is  the  right  reading?  In  the  case  of 
other  words  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  I  is  not  rather 
a  reduplication  (instead  of  ft)  e.  g.  in  l-ay-y  protection 
from  the  wind  (cp.  id-ad -rj,  ^-gj-iJ),  which  at  all  events 
Lobeck   is    right   (Prolegg.  307)    in  putting  under  the  rt. 

(525,  Fay  (No.  654b).  It  will  hardly  be  advanced  against  this 
that    in    the  only  passage   in  Homer  in  which    the  word 
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occurs  (|  533)  there  is  no  trace  of  an  initial  £.  We  find 
i  used  as  the  reduplication  even  of  an  initial  vowel,  most 
clearly  in  the  word  t-av-ca  discussed  at  No.  587.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  t-ovko-g  sheaf,  which  Christ  does 
not  mention,  by  the  side  of  ovXog,  whence  Demeter  got 
the  name  'IovkcS  and  Ovkci,  clearly  from  the  rt.  FeX  (No. 
527),  and  with  tovko-g  earth-worm,  a  word  of  like  origin, 
which  belongs  immediately  to  vdXrj,  siXy  discussed  on  p.  550, 
again  with  l&Xxa,  avXaxa  where,  it  is  true,  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  forms  («Ao|,  avXa%7  c5A|,  oAo|)  would  make  it 
seem  less  strange  if  the  stem-form  Itokx  were  to  differ  from 
the  others  in  form  alone,  again  with  I&qoq  whose  meaning 
(ptXal*  otxov  connects  it  at  least  probably  with  ovgog  (rt. 
Fop  No.  501).  There  remains  then  only  "Iax%og  by  the  side 
of  Bax%og.  But  Bergk  (Griech.  Literatur  in  Ersch  u. 
Gruber  8  Encyklopadie,  1,  Section  81  p.  315)  regards  "I-ux%og 
too  as  reduplicated,  for  fi-fax%o-g,  so  too  Savelsberg  de 
dig.  24,  where  attention  is  called  to  the  Homeric  a-vCaxoi, 
<*-yZ°S  and  other  indications  of  a  rt.  Fax.  Cp.  ^a-fidx-trj-g' 
xgavyccaog,  o&sv  xal  Baxyog  Hes. 

In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  case  is  different.  The 
language  of  Homer  presents  several  instances  in  which  t 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  faded  digamnia.  But  here  too 
the  question  must  be  asked  in  each  case  whether  it  is 
really  a  change  of  /  to  v  that  has  taken  place.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  words  adduced  by  Christ  the  answer 
must  be  a  decided  negative.  For  instance,  the  i  in  d-deXtpe- 
io-s,  where  the  stem  delyv  (p.  471)  appears  as  dsltpeJ1, 
belongs  without  a  doubt  to  the  derivative  termination,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  i  in  xcc-l-cq,  xXa-L-co,  da-C-co 
(burn),  since  everything  inclines  us  to  regard  the  i  as  a 
lengthening  peculiar  to  the  stem  of  the  present  tense.  This 
accounts  for  xavdeo  etc.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Epic  forms  &euiv}  nktieiv, 
xvtteiv,  of  which  at  least  the  second  finds  an  analogy  in 
a  kindred  language:  Ch.-Sl.  plov-jq,  Lith.  pldu-ju  (No.  369). 
In  other  words  too  the  i  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  stem 
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e.  g.  in  ol-covo-g  which  we  must  explain  not  by  of-cavo-g 
but  by  ofi-nvo-g  (No.  596).  In  the  related  (3-f-o-i>  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  o  or  to  is  the  suffix,  but  the  Argive 
form  &(Ieov  i.  e.  dfio-v  (No.  597)  proves  that  the  t  was 
already  in  existence  before  the  loss  of  the  digamma. 
Schleicher  (Hildebrand's  Jahrb.  I  407)  refers  &ia  to  the 
(526)  primary  form  jav-ja  (so  too  Sonne  Ztschr.  XIII  430).  On 
564  the  supposed  forms  slog,  rsicog  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
No.  606.  The  trochaic  HE02J,  TE02J  Bekker  (Horn. 
Blatter  227)  prefers  to  write  6log}  tetog  because  before  o 
and  a  si  is  the  Homeric  lengthening  of  e.  But  yog,  rrjog, 
with  the  long  vowel  that  had  existed  from  the  beginning, 
find  support  in  rjcig.  In  the  adverb  as  in  the  noun  emg 
the  short  vowel  is  the  later.  —  It  is  less  often  that  the 
diphthong  oi  grows  out  of  o.  The  history  of  writing  does 
not  help  us  to  explain  this  nvo-irj  by  the  side  of  jrvoif 
might  be  explained  by  nvof-irj.  More  difficulty  attends 
the  singular  form  ayvoifjoi  (©  218),  where  the  i  seems  to 
have  no  raison  d'etre.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  a  mere 
poetic  license  after  the  pattern  of  slkaxCvri  for  iXarivrj, 
eiaro  for  e-ato.  To  the  same  elass  belongs  especially 
otsryg  for  o-fsxrig  (No.  210)  by  the  side  of  averqg.  How 
far  we  are  here  from  actually  living  forms  may  be  seen 
among  other  things  from  Aristarchus's  reading  otug  by  the 
side  of  ol'eg  (_^  i  425)  i.  e.  ofc-sg.  In  this,  as  in  other 
questions,  there  is  no  chance  of  arriving  at  clear  views 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  conventional  character 
of  the  Homeric  language,  which,  after  a  long  life  of  oral 
tradition  in  the  schools  of  the  bards,  was  fixed  in  a  written 
form  by  scribes  who  were  perfectly  conscious  of  their  task, 
and  not  subjected  to  any  scientific  criticism  till  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.  Here  if  anywhere  the 
need  appears  of  pursuing  linguistic  and  literary  studies 
hand  in  hand.  The  bold  attempts  at  foisting  into  the 
text  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  reckless  emendations  a  crowd 
of  forms,  all  as  ancient  as  possible,  gathered  from  the  stores 
of  ,Comparative  Philology,  attempts  which,  if  consistently 
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pursued  would  turn  Homer's  poems  from  Greek  into  Indo- 
Germanic,  are  just  as  mistaken  in  their  way  as  the  short- 
sighted efforts  at  casting  the  Homeric  language  in  the 
same  mould  afc  later  Attic. 

Strictly  speaking  then  there  is  —  as  Ebel  too  decides  (527) 
(Jahn's  Jahrb.  83  p.  84)  —  no  proof  of  a  linguistic  change 
of  f  to  i.  When  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  words 
adduced  —  and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased 
(e.  g.  by  ketovGiv  No.  543)  —  the  £  can  claim  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  having  caused  a  lengthening  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  after  it  had  fallen  out  itself.  Such  words 
belong  accordingly  to  the  same  class  as  rjetdri  for  i-fsidtj, 
(iaGikij-og  for  (tatiikif-og ,  treated  of  by  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  171 
and  Brugman  Stud.  IV  130  ff.  It  is  there  clearly  shown 
that  the  length  in  such  cases  is  variable,  the  loss  *of  the 
semi- vowel  being  compensated  by  the  length  now  of  the 
preceding,  now  of  the  following  vowel  (fiaGiklag,  iakcov). 
Cp.  Rumpf  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1860  p.  682.  Also  jtAcj-w,  %cq6- 
\uvog,  %<6'VW'(ii  (No.  203),  gd-o  and  the  like,  by-forms  565 
to  the  rts.  ttXu,  xu»  #u»  owe  their  existence  to  a  similar 
lengthening,  which  however  is  here  accompanied  by  a 
dulling  of  the  vowel.  Perhaps  we  must  assume  old  forms 
nlov-(Oy  jtov-cd,  $ov-co  in  which  ov  acted  as  an  augmented 
v  instead  of  the  usual  ev.  (o  bears  the  same  relation  to 
an  ov  of  this  kind  that  the  traditional  Doric,  and,  in  the 
sense  of  shield,  Homeric  /3c5-s  bears  to  fiov~g  (Ahrens  Dor. 
166).  We  have  already  (p.  562)  assumed  the  same  to  be  the 
case  with  uXco-g,  aXo-tf  and  ydkog.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  unfortunately  no  one  has  yet 
given  us,  would  clear  up  many  points  in   such  questions. 

b)  Prefixed  vowels  as  witnesses  to  a  pigamma. 

In  the  place  of  the  old  labial  spirant  we  often  find 
an  s,  more  seldom  an  a,  now  and  then  the  two  side  by 
side  in  the  same  word  in  different  dialects,  e.  g.  Cretan 
utQ0a,  Homeric  itQ6rj  (No.  497),  Skt.  varsha-s.  In  order 
to  decide  the  difficult  question,  whether  such  a  vowel  arises 
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out  of  J1  in  the  same  way  as  the  u  and  o  we  have  just 
discussed,  or  was  originally  prefixed  to  the  J1  and  then  kept 
its  place  after  the  S-  disappeared,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  order  of  the  forms  was 

I  aeoOa 

"*<"  |  um 

or 


it  will   be  necessary  before  all  things  to  make  a   survey 
of  all  existing  forms  of  the  kind. 

The  following   are  probably  the  only  examples  of  a 
as  the  initial  letter  of  digammatized  words: 
(528)         aeftlo-v  (No.  301),  as  is  there  shown,  from  a  rt  FeO. 

ueiQco,  which,  as  we  showed  at  No.  518,  comes  from 
a  rt.  cFep. 

ai%m  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  vaksh  No.  583. 

aeQGa  No.  497. 

altia,  about  which  a  conjecture  was  given  at  No.  569, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  atGoveg  in  Hesych.,  that  it  belongs 
to  Itiog,  ii6r\  and  the  Skt.  visha. 

aitvQO-v  vakog  (Hesych.)  I  connected  in  the  Quaestiones 
etymologicae  p.  IV  with  the  Lat.  vitru-m  (No.  284),  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  vulgar  Graecized  form  of  the  Latin  word. 
566  M.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX  400  calls  this  comparison  in  question, 
explaining  the  gloss  in  Hesychius  to  be  a  mistake  for  XCyvQovy 
a  rare  by-form  of  kvyyovQiov,  XiyyovQiov,  words,  which 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  meaning  amber.  There  is  certainly 
no  proof  given  of  this,  for  what  is  there  to  show  that,  by 
the  side  of  the  names  beginning  with  A,  given  by  M.  Schmidt 
for  a  shining  mineral  body,  this  transformed  foreign  word 
might  not  occur  in  some  dialect  or  other  as  a  name  for 
glass?   Latin  words  are  of  common  occurrence  in  Hesychius. 

ako£>  (No.  22),  the  Attic  form  of  the  Homeric  ccvXa%y 
©A£,  Dor.  coAaj;,  in  Hesych.  oko%,  without  doubt  from  the 
rt.  FcXk  draw. 

av-dedvo-g  (I  146,  288,  N  366),  where  Bekker  now 
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agrees  with  Benfey  in  reading  av-sfsd-vo-g,  and  av-deknto-g 
(Hesiod  Theog.  660)  we  may,  with  Christ  213,  place  here, 
though  the  a  as  a  representative  of  the  a,  which  is  else- 
where usual  in  the   case  of  these  stems,  looks  suspicious. 

The  far  more  frequent  €  is  discussed  hy  Lobeck  El. 
I  55  ff.  The  words  and  forms  belonging  here  are  the 
following: 

iayfuc,  interpreted  by  Zonaras  by  6vvtQififia  i.  e. 
fracture,  bruise,  and  preserved  by  Suidas  in  the  form 
afayfia,  which  is  merely  spelt  differently  after  the  fashion 
of  his  time,  along  with  evxatsaxtog  (Lob.  El.  I  59)  from 
the  rt.  Fcnr  break  (No.  654). 

eedva  or  teSva  constantly  in  Homer,  cp.  No.  252,  by 
the  side  of  the  less  frequent  edva. 

isiSopevvg  Pind.  Nem.  X  15  and  the  aor.  isiadiievog, 
iei6a\kivr\  in  Homer  from  the  rt.  Fib  (No.  282).  Cp.  Bekker 
Horn.  Bl.  156. 

islxotii  No.  16.' 

hiQo^isvog  only  in  the  Certamen  Horn,  et  Hesiod. 
p.  319,  9  (Goettling)  in  the  sense  of  asking:  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  added  to  the  traces  mentioned  at  No.  493  of 
a  consonantal  initial  for  the  forms  of  the  rt.  ep  which  have 
this  meaning. 

HXdotuu  (8  276),   iiXSsai  (s  210),  iHderai  (N  638),(5W) 
hkdofuvog  (a  409),    ieXdo^iivp  (ft  438),  iekSo^ivoiCiv  (H 
4),    UkdmQ  {A  41  etc.).     The  rt.  FeX-b  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  FeX  =  poX  (No.  659). 

iikaai  (0  295),  inf.  aor.  to  rt.  FeX  (No.  660). 

iif/yu  (B  617,  J  404  etc.),  tipyovoiv  (X  503),  ieqyo- 
luvoi  (N  525)  rt.  Fepr  (No.  142). 

ifyor]  by  the  side  of  aeQOcc  just  mentioned  (No.  497). 

iitiri  by  the  side  of  alca  (No.  569).  I  cannot  agree 
with  any  of  the  other  explanations  of  this  word. 

ioQyrj  with  the  by -form  eviffyrj,  given  by  Pollux  VI 567 
88  among  culinary  utensils,  and  interpreted  by  zoQvVr\,  i.  e. 
ladle,  stirrer  {tudiculd),  together  with   its  derivative  iog- 
yrjaai   toffwrjGai    (ib.)    and    oQyd&iv,    knead,    are    placed 
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correctly  no  doubt  by  Lobeck  El.  I  63  with  igyd&tid-ai, 
and  hence  under  our  rt.  Fepx  (No.  141).  The  by -form 
sviQyrj  belongs  to  the  examples  of  J1  vocalized  to  v  discussed 
above.  The  same  rt.  appears  in  connexion  with  quite 
another  meaning  in  7tav~ovgyo-g}  where  the  ov  may  be 
explained  from  itav-soQyo-g,  and  hence  likewise  from  a 
form  with  a  prothetic  e,  though  possibly  from  itav-ooQyo-g 
for  nav-foQyo-g. 

foprif  (Herod,  bgxri)  is  shown  by  the  irregular  augment 
of  its  derivative  soQxalco  (ici(na£ov)  to  belong  here.  The 
connection  with  iffda)  however,  conjectured  by  Lobeck  El. 
I  63,  is  quite  inadmissible,  because  the  d  of  eg  da  arose 
out  of  y  (No.  141).  If  it  could  only  be  proved  that,  as 
Sonne  Ztschr.  XIII  442  conjectures,  i-ogrtj  stood  for  H- 
fogrr],  we  should  have  to  take  another  view  of  the  £.  Cp. 
below  p.  595. 

The  forms  6vv-£-o%ii6-g  joint  and  i-£%~(isvri  <Sw£%oii,svri 
(Hesych.)  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  rt.  Fex 
(No.  169). 

an-eaHSto-v  aTtco&riTov,  as  we  ought  probably  to  read 
the  interpretation  in  Hesych.  instead  of  ait6frr\zov}  is  a 
fresh  trace  of  the  £  in  the  rt.  66  besides  those  given  at 
No.  324. 

At  p.  38  we  expressed  the  belief  that  Roth  was  right 
in  regarding  the  r\  in  rj-Cfr-eo-g  (rt.  i+idh)  as  lengthened 
from  a  prothetic  6. 

Since  in  post -Homeric  times  the  s  of  these  words 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  pleonasm,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  sound  should  have  been  introduced  by  mistaken 
imitators  of  an  apparent  license,  in  stems  which  show  not 
a  trace  of  a  /,  as  especially  in  iiS^evai  (Empedocl.)  rt. 
ib  (No.  279),  i£a%aTog  explained  by  Suidas  as  6  ia%axog7 
belonging  to  i%  (No.  583  b),  ivieixav  f(veyxovy  ivssCxm 
iviyxco  (Hesych.),  mentioned  at  No.  424.  Formations  of 
this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  aberrations  of  the  linguistic 
sense:  they  were  never  incorporated  into  the  living  lang- 
uage.    We   expressed   a   doubt   at   No.  599   whether   the 
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same  was  the  case  with  esig  (Hesiod  Theog.  145).  The 
form  occurs  again  in  the  Anthology,  and  Herodian  itaqil 
povrjifovg  Xs%s(o$  p.  18  mentions  it. 

It  almost  looks  as  if  aberrations  of  the  kind  cannot 
be  excluded  even  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  more 
carefully  they  are  examined  in  reference  to  their  dialectic 
peculiarities,  the  more  do  they  assume  an  appearance  of 
a  vast  patchwork  —  some  of  the  stuff  very  old,  some 
new*).  I.  Bekker  says  in  the  Horn.  Blatter  1  p.  156  note 568 
"although  sfaaxo  and  ieitiaro  'went'  seem  also  to  have 
the  digamma".  The  facts  are  as  follows.  In  £ifu,  idv, 
ixeitit,  etc.  there  is  never  any  but  a  vowel  initial.  On  the 
other  hand  out  of  the  16  verses  in  which  the  middle  forms 
tftfoftat,  stoat o  occur,  7,  either  by  a  hiatus  (iiuefooiiai, 
A  367,  T  454,  iiauoa^ivr]  &  424,  xctTaefoctro  A  358),  or 
by  a  prefixed  £  (avx  Atavxog  iuaaxo  O  415,  rw  filv 
ieiGaGfrrjv  O  544,  cp.  %  89)  seem  to  point  to  a  consonantal 
initial;  and  to  these  cases  4  may  be  added  in  which  the 
hiatus  might  after  all  find  an  excuse  in  the  bucolic  caesura 
(diaitQo  di  si  car  o  %a\K6g  E  538,  P  518,  ©  524,  cp.  A 
138).  Two  passages  are  neutral,  because  the  verse  begins 
with  ifttoftat,  etoaro,  and  only  3  are  against  the  digamma 
{icakiv  efaoiicu  SI  462,  devQ  slgstki  o  213,  ^sreKJafievog 
N  90).  We  may  add  Apollon.  Rliod.  II  372  Siaeifievog 
(?  cp.  Buttmann  Ausf.  Gr.  I  541).  Now  are  we  on  this 
account  to  separate  these  forms  from  the  others  of  precisely 
the  same  meaning  belonging  to  the  rt.  i,  and  connect  them, 
say,  with  the  rt.  Fi  mentioned  at  p.  108,  a  course  which 
is  easy  to  advise,  but  hard  to  defend?  Or  ought  we  not 
rather  to  assume  that  the  bards  themselves,  having  no 
fixed  rule  for  the  use  of  the  /,  which  was  for  them  already 
half  obsolete,  were  misled  by  the  false  analogy  of  iscGaro 
(seemed),  and  put  in  the  e  before  etaaro  (went)  as  well, 
vhere  it  suited  the  verse,  and  allowed  the  hiatus  from 
the  same  reason?     The  latter   seems    the    more    probable 
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to  nie,  however  little   it  agrees  with  the  prevailing  views 
on  the  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  question,  —  how  are  the 
vowels  a  and  e  in  the  forms  above  collected  to  be  regarded? 
The  best  explanation  the  older  school  of  grammarians  had 
to  give  was  that  of  nlsovaa^iog  or  itQotsfreoig  (Lob.  El.  I 
56).  In  later  times  Hoffmann  has  maintained  decidedly 
(Quaest.  Horn.  II  p.  10)  that  J1  was  changed  into  the  vowel 
e.  This  is  much  the  same  as  Bopp's  view  (Vgl.  Gr.  II2 
105):  at  all  events  he  talks  of  a  melting  into  £  in  the 
case  of  tsoto.  But  the  majority  of  modern  grammarians 
are  of  the  opposite  opinion,  that  a  and  s  are  prefixed 
vowels  after  which,  the  spirant  did  not  fall  out  till  later, 

(Mi)  a  view  held  especially  by  Buttmann  Lexilogus  I  145  f., 
Giese  285,  Ahirens  Dor.  257,  I.  Bekker  Homer.  Blatter 
133,  where  comparison  is  made  with  "the  e  prefixed  in 
Romance  languages  for  the  sake  of  ease  of  pronunciation 
(escalier,  espada)",  Savelsberg  11,  Pohl  21,  Rumpf  in  his 
elaborate  review  of  Bekker's  Homer  Jahn's  Jahrb.  81, 
p.   680  ff.,    Schleicher    Compend.2   219.      Christ   adopts    a 

669  middle  course  (196),  and  regards  the  £  as  a  prefix  when 
it  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  as  a  transformed  f 
when  it  is  in  the  middle.  There  would  be  no  great 
wonder  in  the  change  of  J1  into  6  —  through  the  medium 
of  the  vowel  u  perhaps  —  especially  if  we  imagine  the  e 
to  be  half  mute,  like  that  which  has  arisen  in  innumer- 
able cases  from  a  u  in  O.-H.-G.  and  N.-H.-G.  We  have  a 
specially  good  example  of  this  in  the  e  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  final  stem -vowel  in  the  inflexion  of  adjectives 
and  substantives  whose  stems  end  in  v:  ydt-og,  rjdd-6i, 
a<ft6'i,  nQtOpe-Gi,  and  also  in  the  feminine  form  yde-la, 
for  the  testimony  of  the  related  languages  is  by  no  means 
universal  in  favour  of  an  ev  which  has  grown  by  addition  of 
sound  out  of  a  v.  Certainly  the  a  could  hardly  be  explained  as 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  w,  since  it  is  without  doubt  farthest 
removed  of  all  vowels  from  the  region  of  the  lips,  and  never 
springs  from  other  vowels.  Therefore  after  mature  and  repeated 
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+  consideration  of  the  question  I  am  now  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  second  of  the  above  solutions.  The  following  are 
the  main  grounds  for  my  decision.  In  certain  cases  we 
can  be  quite  sure  that  an  a  or  £  was  prefixed  to  the  £, 
because  the  old  digamma  still  exists  after  these  vowels  in 
the  form  of  v}  e.  g.  in  athjgov  and  evhjQa  (p.  554),  in 
tviddeg  apneXoi  from  the  rt.  Fi  (cp.  p.  551),  in  ctvka$  i.  e. 
a-fkax-g  (p.  566).  It  is  accordingly  clearly  proved  that 
a  prothetic  a  and  s  were  prefixed  to  a  /  as  well  as  to 
liquids  and  nasals,  as  in  aXeCcpco  (No.  340),  igvftQog  (No. 
306),  ikajy-g  (No.  168),  uneven  (No.  450).  It  is  probable 
too  that  some  forms,  in  which  at  first  sight  f  seems  to 
have  been  transposed  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  the  word,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  Even 
But tm ami  whose  sound  keen  judgment  seldom  forsook  him 
in  these  questions,  connects  (Lexil.  I  146)  the  Homeric 
tvxrjko-g  (No.  19)  with  the  likewise  Homeric  form  «^Ao-£, 
assuming  an  intermediate  form  i-fex-rjlo-g,  whence  by 
syncope  ifxqko-g,  and,  by  vocalization  of  the  f}  svxrjkog. 
ftiese  p.  271  is,  I  think,  wrong  in  abandoning  this  explanation 
and  returning  to  metathesis.  Hugo  Weber's  objections  to 
this  view  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  608)  fail  to  convince  me 
that  it  is  mistaken.  If,  as  we  see,  the  acute  accent  fell 
in  t-edva,  ieQGcc,  iay^ia  on  a  syllable  which  arose  at  a  later 
time  under  the  influence  of  phonetic  tendencies,  why  could  not 
this  happen  in  the  case  of  i-fxifio-g?  and  if  an  accented  vowel 
can  disappear  from  the  end  of  nagd,  xard,  dvd,  why  not 
from  the  middle  of  a  word  as  well?  (Cp.  Stud.  IV  223  fl*.)^) 
evxrjXog  has  moreover  been  influenced  no  doubt  by  the 
analogy  of  ev  (cp.  svaSsv).  —  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  the  forms  Fa  and  &F  (No.  587)  there  is  much  to 
show  that  both  forms  existed  from  a  very  early  period 
side  by  side.  —  On  au£  we  may  refer  to  No.  159,  583,  011570 
aub  by  the  side  of  dFcb  and  vad  to  No.  298.  —  In  ovqcc- 
vog,  which  at  No.  509  we  identified  with  the  Skt.  Var- 
11ms,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  proved  that  we  have  a  trans- 
position   of  foQ-avo-g.     It    might    e.   g.    have    come    from 
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foQ-avo-g  by-way  of  ooQ-avo-g.  The  Dor.  dgavog  suits 
the  latter  assumption;  and  we  should  of  course  have  to 
regard  the  first  o  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  Jr. 

We  must  at  any  rate  assume  the  same  tendency  to 
support  the  sound  w  by  a  vowel  after  preceding  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  as  when  initial.  In  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  possessive  pronouns 
xso-g,  £6-g.  With  Rumpf  (Jahn's  Jahrb.  81  p.  683  ff.)  and 
Schleicher  (Compend.3  213)  we  must  from  the  stems  tfs 
and  afe  derive  tete  and  tisfe,  and  thence*  the  Graeco- 
Italic  tevo-s,  sevo-s  (cp.  Lith.  sava-s~is  No.  601),  forms  which 
then  became  in  Latin  tovo-s,  sovo-s,  later  tuu-s,  suus,  in 
Greek  with  expulsion  of  the  £  wo'-?,  £6-g.  We  take  the 
same  view  of  the  6  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  which  Rumpf  (ut  supra)  discusses 
thoroughly,  and  in  the  inflexion  etc.  of  the  stems  in  v. 
The  Skt.  siwlV'i  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  form  of 
the  fern,  of  svddu  =  qdv.  From  tifadf-ia  came  first  tifadEf-ux, 
then  tifade-l'a,  afadsta,  yd  eta.  In  time  £  showed  itself 
before  all  vowel  endings  (rjdeog,  yd  el',  ridict,  rjdiag),  so 
that  the  language  came  to  regard  this  sound  as  the  final 
letter  of  the  stem,  and  so  to  admit  it  even  in  the  dat. 
plur.,  where  it  is  hardly  lawful  to  assume  a  form  rjdef-ai 
(Skt.  svddU'Shi).  It  should  be  noticed  however  that  in 
this  point  the  diphthong  stems  differ:  fiatfiXsv-tfi ,  (lov-cL 
The  appearance  of  this  auxiliary  vowel  between  consonants 
—  a  phenomenon  called  avditxv&g  by  the  older  grammar- 
ians (Lobeck  El.  I  436)  —  has  also  numerous  analogies, 
especially  before  and  after  liquids  and  nasals,  as  we  shall 
see  at  p.  718.  It  is  worth  noticing,  .in  reference  to  the 
doubt  expressed  above,  that  several  of  the  vowels  that 
arose  in  this  manner  have  the  chief  accent,  which,  as 
see,  fell  on  this  syllable  in  the  Latin  tovo-s  too.  —  I^£~ 
then  it  is  an  established  fact  in  the  first  place,  that  torn — 
certain   forms    the   assumption    of  a  prefixed  vowel   is   b- 

necessity;    if,     in    the    second,    a    vowel     of    the    sara 

character    creeps    in    before    other    consonants,    as    we     J 
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at  the  beginning  as  in  the  middle  of  words,  under  precisely  (533) 
similar  conditions;  if,  thirdly,  forms  arrived  at  on  the  ana- 
logy of  these  furnish  us  with  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
forms  which  actually  occur,  we  may  venture,  I  think,  to 
regard  this  explanation  as  established,  and  consequently 
to  deny  that  £  was  ever  actually  changed  into  a  or  £. 

c)  £  Transformed  to  other  consonants.  571 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  usual  marks 
left  in  Greek  by  a  vanished  J1  none  denoted  a  sound  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  sound  v  than  /3.  It  is  true 
that,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  write  in  their  own  character 
Roman  names  and  words,  /3  was  as  yet  by  no  means  the 
universal  and  complete  representative  of  the  sound  given 
to  it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  /J  always  stood  for  the  Latin  6,  and  conversely 
b  for  /J,  while  on  the  other  hand  j3  was  only  partially 
used  —  i.  e.  alternately  with  ov  and  0  —  to  denote  the  Latin 
r.  But  /J  must  always  have  had  a  remarkably  soft  sound, 
one  that  was  near  to  vy  and  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
came identical  with  it.  Since  our  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers all  belong  to  a  time  in  which  the  softening  had 
become  pretty  general,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  decide 
whether  a  /J,  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  is  merely 
the  written  representative  of  the  labial  spirant,  or  whether 
the  actual  sound  of  the  spirant  has  been  hardened  to  that  of 
the  kindred  explosive.  Christ  p.  177  escapes  the  difficulty 
altogether  by  treating  all  kinds  of  /J  as  one,  whether 
Greek,  Latin  or  Sanskrit,  spoken  or  written,  the  /3  (e.  g.) 
of  Galanos  in  the  eighteenth  century  —  v  that  is  —  or  the  /3 
of  old  Greek.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  our  footing,  we  shall 
always  apply  ourselves  first  to  such  words  and  forms  as 
we  know  to  have  been  actually  used  in  old  times,  and 
then  proceed  to  those  which,  given  possibly  by  lexico- 
graphers  according   to    their    pronunciation,    perhaps   are 
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witnesses  rather  to  tRe  preservation  than  the  change  of 
the  spirant.  Words  which  are  decidedly  given  as  Doric 
or  Aeolic  we  shall  omit  altogether,  since  we  have  nothing 
essential  to  add  to  Ahrens's  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject  (Aeol.  33  ff.,  Dor.  44  ff.:  cf.  Voretzsch  de 
inscr.  Cret.  p.  5).  It  is  beyond  question  that  in  early 
Greek  0  had  not  the  same  sound  as  J1,  for  we  are  told 
of  a  change  of  £  to  /J  before  q  even  in  Alcaeus  and  Sappho, 

(534)  in  whose  texts  S-  was  written  before  vowels.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  assume  that,  when  the  Attic  dialect  was  at 
its  best,  the  labial  spirant,  which  at  that  very  time  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  that  part  of  Greece,  was  actually 
retained  in  the  form  /}.  On  the  contrary  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  such  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  hardening  of  the 
£  to  the  explosive,  a  process  which   finds    countless    ana- 

672  logies  in  the  Teutonic  languages  and  in  Irish.  For  instance 
in  X.-H.-G.  after  I  and  r  an  old  w  becomes  6:  Schu-albe, 
Farbc  =  O.-H.-G.  sivalawd,  farawa  (Grimm  Gr.  I  525). 
In  Irish  we  find  tarb  taurus,  delb  imago,  fedb  vidua  by 
the  side  of  the  Cymr.  tarn,  delw,  gweddiv  (Z.2  54).  In  the 
Ch.-Sl.  personal  pronouns  also,  tebe}  sebe,  the  b  is  hardened 
from  r  ace.  to  Schleicher  Kslaw.  280. 

A  minute  investigation  will  show  that  there  exist  in 
Greek,  at  all  events  within  a  considerable  range,  distinct 
phonetic  inducements  to  this  change.  It  is  no  mere  chance, 
I  believe,  that  the  £  has  often  undergone  this  transformation 
before  or  after  o  or  v.  o  and  v  are  the  vowels  most  nearly 
related  to  the  /.  Just  as  the  Romans  showed  their  dislike 
to  the  combinations  vu  and  uv  among  other  ways  by 
changing  the  spirant  into  &,  e.  g.  in  ferb-ni  from  the  stem 
fcrv  and  in  bub-ile  for  bov-ile,  so  the  change  of  FoX  (Lat. 
vol'O)  to  (3oX  (iovloncu  (No.  659),  with  which  change  may 
be  compared  that  of  folosig  ('Okovg)  to  BoXostg  (BoXoivxiot) 
on  the  Cretan  inscription  edited  by  Voretzsch,  seems  like- 
wise to  arise  from  dissimilation,  whence  we  .then  get  an 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  poX  to  FeXb,  ifekd.  —  Of 
the  same  kind  is  &6gv~fio-s  whose  connexion  with  ^gio(uct7 
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&QOO-S,  &QvXo-g  is  brought  out  at  No.  317.  The  o  originates 
in  the  avanxv%ig  before  mentioned;  the  suffix  we  may  con- 
jecture to  be  -fo  =  Lat.  ro  (cli-vu-s,  sal-vus),  which  here 
became   -/Jo.   —    Lobeck   El.   I   72    conjectured    that   f(iv%, 
the    name    of   an    oqvslov   xquxtixov  }    together    with    the 
proper   name  "Ifivxog   were   connected    with    lv%uv   scream 
(itryrjy  Ivyfiog).    The  intermediate  step  would  be  the  stem- 
form   Ifvy.  —   xX&fio-g   cage,    dim.  xkwfiiov,   is  no   doubt 
connected   with    the    st.  xXaf  i.   e.   with  xA^-t-g  =  cldvi-s 
(No.  50).  —  xolofio-g  mutilated,   which  has.  also  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Homeric  xolo-g  and  is  evidently  connected 
with  xokov-ca  mutilate  (No.  114),  is  without  a  doubt  formed 
like    okoo-g    (No.  555)   =  sal-vu-s.     In    the    verb    the   di- 
gamma  has   become   a  vowel,    in  the   adj.  it   has   changed 
to  /?.    The  rt.  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lat.  cellerc 
strike  (pcr-cellcrc,  cid-ter),  with  which  we  have  also  connected 
xrjkov  (No.   55).     From    this    is   formed  fir%t   xo'Ao-s,    then 
xoAofo-g,  and   later  xoXoflog,   which  bears   to   the  shorter 
form    the    same   relation    as    the  Lat.  amh-ig  uu-s   does    to 
prod-ig-U'S,  and  then  finally  the  verb  xolov-a  (perhaps  for 
xolofjci),   Schleicher   Comp.2  779),    which   is  related  to  the 
stem  of  the  adjective  as  (taGitev-to  is  to  (laGiltv,  ne&v-a  to 
p&v.  —  The  forms  ii6lv-($o-g,  pofo-fio-g  have  been  discussed  ^35) 
at  No.  552,  where  the  words  of  the   same  meaning  from 
the  related  languages   with  a  v  are  given.  —  uX-fio-g  was 
set  down  at  No.  555  as  the  abstract  substantive  to  oAod-s 
=  salvu-s,  in  the  sense  of  sah'i-s.    This  is  supported  by  the 
accent,    for  okfio-g  :  6ko6-g  =   &tQiiq  :  ftfQuq.     This   ety- 
mology,  which  falls  in  with  the  remarks  of  Lobeck  Rhem.  573 
111,    seems   to    deserve  precedence    over   the    earlier    ones 
both    in   respect    of  sound   and  meaning.   —    oQofio-g    was 
recognized  at  No.  494  to  be  identical  with  the  Lat.  crvu-m. 
The    change   to    the    medial  has  here  the   analogy  of  the* 
N.-H.-G.  Erbsc,  O.-H.-CJ.  arauriz.    The  derivative  i(>i(i-iv&o-g 
probably  owes  its  /3  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  word. 
The  change  of  f  to  ft  is  to  be  seen  particularly  plainly  in 
the  Corcyraean  form  ogfiog  (C.  I.  No.  1909)  by    the  side 
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of  oQfo-g  (OPCOIIAPOI)  on  another  inscription  from  the 
same  island  discussed  by  Wachsmuth  in  the  Rhein.  Museum 
XVIII  575  and  Bergmann  Hermes  II  139,  which,  ace.  to 
KirchhofF  (zur  Geschichte  des  Alphabets2  80),  is  far  older. 
The  Ionic  ovQog  is  related  to  oq£oq  as  vsvqo-v  (above 
p.  554)  is  to  n-ervu-s.  —  We  may  also,  with  Hugo  Weber 
(Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  608),  put  with  these  the  not  very 
numerous  nouns  in  -afto-g  (fern.  -a/fy).  xaga-fto-g  beetle, 
xavva-fio-g  model  (from  xdvvai  reed  ace.  to  Lobeck  Proleg. 
p.  268),  'Exa-ftn  (I.  Bekker  Horn.  Bl.  292)  very  likely  were 
originally  of  the  same  formation  as  aya-vo-g,  xega-o-g  (cervurS), 
xqavd-6-g,  zcdct'6-g. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  it  is  possible  that 
a  /  following  an  o  has  passed  into  ft.  At  No.  574  reference 
was  made  to  the  undeniable  connexion  between  tfo/S-i-o 
scare,  Goft-aqo-g  vehement,  overbearing  with  Gev-ca  rt.  <Tu 
(iaav^ivog,  tfotftai  Dor.  acofica).  6av-aQo-g,  there  mentioned, 
=  <soft-ccQo-g  in  Hesych.  would  be  related  to  the  form  with 
ft  as  xokov-G)  is  to  xokoftog.  It  is  true  that  the  gloss  does 
not  stand  at  the  place  where  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
would  lead  us  to  expect  it,  and  this  makes  it  suspicious. 
—  The  Lacedaemonian  cbftd,  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
country,  also  belongs  here.  That  the  ft  in  this  word  re- 
presents an  older  £  is  proved  by  the  by -forms  cbyrj  xrifiri, 
aag  rag  xcipccg  (cod.  xopag),  ovai  tpvXal,  "Oa,  "Oif,  Ofy  an 
Attic  deme,  ofy  =  xci^irj  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  II  139  (M.  Schmidt 
Ztschr.  IX  366),  olrjrrj-g  xaiirjrrig  Soph.  fr.  130 N.  TheHomeric 
vneQ-civo'V  may  also  be  naturally  connected  with  these  words. 
Since  there  is  not  a  trace  here  of  an  initial  digamma  —  for 
the  Cretan  tmsQftcilcc  given  by  Pott  is  the  name  of  a  festival 
(Franz  Elem.  Epigr.  210)  that  does  not  belong  here  at  all  — 
or  of  a  6  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  the  connexion  with  the 
Skt.  vas  mentioned  at  No.  206  is  doubtful.  It  would  be  more 
allowable  to  assume  a  rt.  6F  identical  with  &F,  Cava}  (No.  587) 
(436)  —  to  which  belong  avkr^,  avkig  —  with  the  meaning  dwell,  ai 
meaning  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  sleep,  tha* 
xttfcq  does  to  xsttid'cu.    Among  the  dialectic  forms  collected 
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by  Ahrens  we  may  add  to  our  present  list  axQoficio&cu, 
6qov(}(d}  &fiea  =  ©a,  i^ofiadia  =  ivcixicc.  In  oQovfico 
the  spirant,  which  we  should  have  expected  in  the  place  574 
of  /J,  whether  as  a  matter  of  mere  writing  or  of  pronunci- 
ation as  well,  has  developed  just  as  in  /3oi5/}-aAo-g  (p.  471)  or 
as  in  affttixevfovxa  (Archaol.  *Ztg.  Dec.  1846).  Cp.  ragv- 
fovriQ  on  a  vase  from  Volci  (Kirchhoff  z.  Gesch.  d.  Alphabets2 
112)  and  p.  556. 

In  Lesbian    Aeolic  /   before   q    regularly   became  /3 
(Ahrens  34):  Pqodo-v,  fiql%a.     The  same  change  occurs  in 
some  words  at  least  in  ordinary  Greek.   (Iq£%&  was  referred 
at   No.   166b   to    a   rt.  vragh.  —   /Jpa-tftfra,    figd-fro   boil, 
ferment,   with    the    substantives   Pgaa-pcc,    /fyatfjto-s,   used 
also  for  the  sea- surf  and  especially  in  (lQaGxiq-g  of  earth- 
quakes,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Slavo-Lettic  verbs   of 
cooking  and  boiling:  Ch.-Sl.  vr-e-ti  fervere,  vrenije  fiQaGpa, 
iz-vir-a-ti  fiQci&iv,  varu  xavpcc,  var-i-ti  itexxeiv,  Lith.  vir-ti 
cook,  boil,  vir-H-s  whirlpool,  eddy  (Lex.).     From  a  rt.  Fap 
might    come    by   metathesis   ppa,   and   by  expansion  by  x 
faccx-jo  ($Qdocco,  like  Iqsooo  from  tp  iqex  (No.  492).    Cp. 
Corssen  Nachtr.  222.     So  that  probably  BQaaida-g  meant 
Hot- head.    The  name  of  the  Cretan  hero  BgaOila-g  would 
be  better  explained  by  the   rt.  Ppar,  corresponding  to  the 
Lat.  vert  turn,  and  occurring  perhaps  in  $Qax-&vr\  by  the 
side  of  (az-dvrj  ladle.    In  that  case  the  word  would  mean 
Turner  of  the   people,    TQoitaiog.     With  this  rt.  var  boil 
perhaps  the  O.-EL-G.  wal-m  fervor,  wal-i  tepor  is  also  con- 
nected.   I  do  not  see  how  to  establish  phonetic  connexion 
With   Pqv-civ  boil   or   bubble    up,    though    in   meaning    it    . 
Comes  as  near  to  our  present  rt.  as  the  Carlsbad  "Sprudel" 
C bubbling  spring)  does  to  Vary  the  oldest  name  for  Carls- 
Had.  —  We  may,  with  some  approximation   to   certainty, 
place  (iff&xag  here,   as  I  have   already  done  in  the  note  to 
Overbeck's   essay  in  the  Transactions   of  the  k.  s.  Ges.  d. 
\Vissensch.  1864  p.  248.    If  we  take  -xag  to  be  the  suffix, 
^vbich  bears  the  samje  relation   to  the  -xog  of  x\hxog}  xr\- 
Tos  that  ag  (xif-ag,  ytQ-ag)  does  to  og  (yev-og,  xel-og),  we 
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are  left  with  ppe  as  the  rt.,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  this  is  identical  with  the  same  var  guard,  watch, 
from  which  at  No.  501  we  derived  on  the  one  side  oqccv, 
ovqoq,  and  on  the  other  vereri,  revereri.  We  have  a  de- 
cided proof  of  the  early  application  of  the  rt.  var  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  in  the  Skt.  vra-ta-m  sacred  act,  vow, 
Zd.  varcna  (m.)  faith,  with  which  Pictet  II  692  connects 
the  Slavonic  word  for  faith  Ch.-Sl.  vera  %imig>  veriti  m- 
dxBveiv.  Accordingly  figi-rag  would  mean  something  wor- 
shipped, a  very  apt  name  for  this  the  oldest  name  for  the 

(is?) image  of  a  god.  We  are  tempted  to  place  here  also  the 
word  ioqxfi  (for  i-foQ-xfi)  noticed  on  p.  567.  Its  proper 
meaning  would  then  be  worship.  The  by-form  igoti-g 
(prob.  for  i-fgo-ti-g)  discussed  by  Ahrens  Aeol.  158  is  not 
against  this.  —  VE$Qo-g  fawn  (Pott  II1  235,  Benfey  II  51), 
ought  no  more  to  be  separated  from  vsago-g,  i.  e.  vsf-apo-g 

bib  young  than  the  Lat.^//t(-5  from  piicr,  or  juven-ca  from  jtwen-i-s. 
The  influence  of  the  A   is  unmistakeable  in  the  stem 
platix  (p.  538),  whose  relation  to  the  Skt.  vardli  has  been 
clearly  explained. 

The  influence  of  the  preceding  o  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
planation of  the  |5,  not  only  in  g$1-vvv-\ju,  which  was  above 
(p.  559)  connected  with  £6a6ov,  but  in  <pkol<3-fio-g  from 
the  st.  cpXoid  (No.  412e),  and  perhaps  in  the  proper  name 
®t(S-firj  as  well,  if  it  really  is  connected  with  the  rt.  &eg 
(p.  5<)9  note).  Otherwise  Pott  W.  I.  999.  Still  more  clear 
is  the  relation  of  aAttf-/fy  aitaxri  (Hesych.)  to  the  st.  aXtt 
(cp.  p.  546)  akixaivto,  akeitrjg)  aki<3~(lri  then  is  probably 
for  cdiT-frj.  —  em' fid  a  the  day  after  the  festival  and  pro- 
verbially used  for  the  morrow  (rQa%etav  bqtcovxcov  nQog 
imfiSav  Pind.  Pyth.  IV  140),  is  conjecturally  referred  by 
Pott  I1  143,  W.I  29,  who  follows  in  the  track  of  the  old 
explanations  (Hesych.,  Lobeck  Paralipp.221),  to  iiufldda.  But 
neither  impdSrjg  nor  even  inifiaivuv  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  succeeding.  The  following  day  is  v\  iitiovtia.  Benfey's 
conjecture  (II  71),  that  the  word  comes  from  tfidi]  plug,  is  not 
at  all  a  probable  one.  Hence  we  get  warrant  for  the  conjecture 
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that  iizt'Pda  arose  by  metathesis  from  iiti-difa  i.  e.  the  same 
st.  SiSa  day,  which  we  arrived  at  on  p.  538  for  dod-v, 
corresponding  to  the  Lat.  dies.  We  met  with  another  trace 
of  this  stem  at  No.  269.  Thus  ini-fida  would  he  the  next 
day,  just  as  iniSatrgov  is  the  after  meal,  p  arising  by 
assimilation  from .  /.  The  metathesis  may  be  explained 
by  the  disinclination  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians  to  the 
combinations  d.f,  d/J. 

After  deducting  the  words  just  discussed,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  there  were  phonetic  grounds  to  be  found 
for  the  hardening  of  the  J7,  we  are  left  with  but  few  words 
in  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  same  change  took  place. 
To  these  belongs  afta/So  by  the  side  of  the  Dor.  d[iev-<Q 
(No.  450),  which,  as  I  conjecture,  arose  from  apsf-jo  and 
perhaps  owes  its  /3  to  the  influence  of  the  j.  —  (Mxo-g 
(Eustath.),  fiix-io-v  xvapog  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  vic-ia 
(Pott  I1  120),  perhaps  also  to  the  synonymous  Lith.  vikis, 
Bohem.  viia,  rilev,  unless  these  are  borrowed  from  the 
Germ.  Wicke  vetch,  and  consequently  indirectly  from  the 
Lat.  vicia.  Since  the  word  (cp.  Dind.  in  Steph.  Thes.)  is 
expressly  declared  not  to  be  Attic,  and  is  not  quoted  from 
any  but  late  authors,  the  /J  here  is  less  surprising.  —  ij/?i?(538) 
youth,  youth  s  pleasures,  whence  rjpd-o,  rj(id-6x~G)7  fjfii}-tqQ- 
to-v,  iv-7](iriTtf(}io-v  place  of  amusement,  Itp-rjfio-g  etc.  were 
connected,  first,  I  think,  by  Pott  I1  113,  with  the  Ski.  juvan 
«=  Lat.  jttvcn-i-s  (juven-cws,  juven-ca,  jiin-ix  or  juven-ix 
Plaut.  Mil.  304  R.),  Goth,  jugg-s,  Lith.  jdtma-s,  Ch.-fil.  junii 
young.  He  explained  the  r\  from  the  Skt.  comparative  576 
jav-ijas,  superl.  jav-ishfa-s.  The  Zd.  yavan  =  Skt.  juvan 
also  belongs  to  the  latter  forms.  Benfey  IT  210,  Leger- 
lotz  Ztschr.  VII  298,  Christ  152  follow  him  in  this.  We 
must  assume  a  pre-Greek  jdu-d  or  perhaps  jdv-jd.  The  a 
belongs  to  that  higher  stage  which  is  called  in  Skt.  Vrddhi, 
and  bears  to  the  a  of  jav-ijas  the  same  relation  that  the 
rj  of  ($i]0<Jtt  i.  e.  (ir}&~j(t  does  to  the  a  of  Pccftv-g,  or  the 
o  of  pa  fleece  to  the  o  of  ol'g  =  Skt.  avis.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  even  the  Dorians  usually  retain  the  ^  in 
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this  stem  (Ahr.  151).  There  was,  however,  &A$alov  in  Aegina 
(Kekule  'Hebe*  p.  3).  This  happens  in  a  few  other  cases, 
in  whicK  either  the  stem-syllable  itself  originally  contained 
a  diphthong  with  *,  as  is  the  case  in  jjx©  rt.  Ik,  drj-Ao~g 
rt.  biF  (No.  269),  rjQa-g  related  to  the  Ski  vira-s  ==  Lat. 
vir,  Goth,  vair,  Lith.  vy'ra-s,  or  an  i  appears  in  the  next 
syllable,  as  is  the  case  in  ^ftt-,  xQrjTti-g,  iirju-g,  nrixxl-g,  or 
may  be  assumed  to  have  existed,  as  in  fooav.  Since 
then  in  apsCpcD  we  ascribed  the  hardening  of  the  /  into  /? 
to  the  influence  of  the  originally  succeeding,;,  perhaps  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  jj/fy  is  to 
assume  jdv-jd  to  have  been  the  primary  form.  On  the 
suffix  jd}  which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  cp.  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  Ill2  336.  Sonne  Ztschr.  X 
176  ventures  quite  a  different  etymology  of  ijf/fy,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  correct.  —  We  shall  have  again  to  refer  to 
the  possibility  of  connecting  the  Homeric  cci£rjo-£  young 
men,  with  r\$r\.  —  oifi-to,  worship,  in  Homer  only  4  242 
oe'Psad'E,  and  oftener  aifiag,  GsfiaOGato ,  with  the  idea  of 
awe,  were  discussed  above  (p.  529)  with  reference  to  the 
mistaken  comparison  with  the  Skt.  sap.  An  older  com- 
parison is  that  with  the  Skt.  sev  colere,  venerari  (though 
also  frui,  Bopp  GL,  Vergl.  Gr.  V  238,  Pott  I1  226,  Benf. 
I  406).  Since  the  Skt.  e  occasionally  arises  from  a  redu- 
plicated a  (Vergl.  Gr.  II2  318),  sev  may  be  referred  to  to 
sa-sav,  and  the  sav  so  arrived  at  would  then  correspond  to 
the  Gk.  <xep.  Still  this  comparison  would  remain  uncertain 
but  for  the  support  given  by  the  Lat.  sever-us.  For  sever-tts, 
which  suggests  a  lost  stem  sevcs,  similar  to  the  decor  from 
which  decoru-s  was  formed,  agrees  perfectly  in  meaning  with 
6e(i-ag,  oep-vo-g  (for  tisf-vo-g)  and  6e(l'SQ0-g'  evtiefiiqg,  d/- 
xaiog  Hes.  Pott  too  (I1  124)  explains  seriu-s  from  sevr-iu-$; 

(539)it  is  a  derivative  in  -io-  like  the  Gk.  <p{kio-g  from  cpCko-g 
(Pott  II1  493).  This  connexion  thus  acquires  great  prob- 
ability, although  no  decided  grounds  are  to  be  seen  foi 
the  transition  of  the  digamma  to  /3  in  this  instance.    I  dc 

577  not  feel  convinced  by  the  objections  of  Pott  W.  I  1352 
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and  Corssen  I2  465.  —  On  q>Xeil>,  stem  qpAf/J  from  tpXef 
cp.  p.  303. 

In  the  case  of  several  other  stems,  for  which  this 
transition  has  been  assumed,  it  must  be  decidedly  rejected, 
especially  in  /3a£o  speak  (fut.  fiasco,  cp.  pd£i~g),  whose  rt. 
Par  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Skt.  vad}  in  (laXftt-g 
threshold,  barrier,  battlement,  which  belongs  to  the  rt.  pa 
(cp.  (iri~A6-g  threshold,  Pafr(i£-g  etc.)  and  is  as  far  as  can 
be  from  the  Lat.  val-va  folding  door,  in  p(~a  force,  whose 
rt  we  saw  above  (No.  G39)  to  be  pi  =  yi7  and  whose  /3 
therefore  is  in  no  case  to  be  traced  to  the  /  of  f£-g  Lat. 
vis.     With   the  whole  of  this  section  cp.  Leo  Meyer  I  86. 

2)  (u. 

That  the  labial  spirant  can  change  to  the  labial  nasal 
has  been  habitually  recognized  in  etymology  since  Pott  I1 
223.  The  comparative  study  of  languages  has  on  this 
point  adopted  the  doctrine  of  earlier  grammarians  of  a 
pleonastic  ft,  reviewed  by  Lobeck  El.  I  114.  Bopp  Vergl. 
Gr.  I2  38  mentions  this  change.  According  to  Benfey  I  89 
the  change  of  v  to  m  is  "common  and  well  known'',  Legerlotz 
Ztschr.  Vll  135  knows  of  'a  dozen  or  so'  of  words,  in  which 
the  change  takes  place;  Christ  p.  98,  181  ff.  gives  more 
than  a  dozen  or  so,  and  Leo  Meyer  about  a  dozen.  Savelsberg 
de  dig.  31  comes  very  near  to  my  views  on  the  subject. 
Fick  Ztschr.  XX  174  denies  this  change  for  ordinary  Greek, 
and  Hugo  Weber  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863  p.  608  and  Philol. 
XVI  657  will  rot  allow  it  at  all.  On  general  grounds  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  relationship  of  the  two  sounds, 
though  of  course  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that 
they  are  actually  exchanged  the  one  for  the  other.  On 
looking  round  for  analogies  we  find,  as  I  am  told  by  my 
former  colleague  Dillmann,  that  in  the  Semitic  languages 
*»  passes  into  v}  and  the  same  change  may  be  perceived 
in  the  Teutonic  languages.  We  can,  for  instance,  hardly 
separate  the  plur.  of  the  first  pers.  pronoun  in  Skt.  and 
Teutonic  vaj-am,  Goth,  veis  we,  from  the  stem  of  the  sing. 
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ma.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  South -German  dialectic 
mir  for  tvir  contains  this  same  m,  or  has  changed  w  to  m. 
Still  Schweizer  gives  a  few  other  instances  (Ztschr.  XII 
309)  from  German  dialects  of  m  =  v,  e.  g.  munzig  =  tmnzig. 
In  the  Keltic  languages  every  m  bttween  vowels  becomes 
r,  or  at  least  gets  a  pronunciation  like  that  of  v  (Z.2  42. 
114).     The  Lith.  vidu-s,  the  inside,  vid-iii  =■=  {isotioi,  vidury-s 

(mo  middle   was    connected    at   No.  4G9    with    tiioo-g,   niediu-s. 

578  Schleicher  (Ksl..l35)  gives  two  instances,  which  are  hardly 
indisputable,  of  the  change  of  an  Indo  -  Germanic  m  to  a 
Ch.-Sl.  v  (cruvi  worm  =  Skt.  krmi-s,  priiru  =  primusX 
Moldaiij  the  Germanized  form  of  the  Bohemian  Vltava,  shows 
the  reverse  change.  Since  such  relations  exist  between  the 
sounds  v  and  m  there  is  nothing  essentially  absurd  in  the 
assumption  of  a  change  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  change  actually  took  place  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  question  whether  we  can  find  a  list  of 
words  containing  the  two  letters,  the  meaning  of  which 
admits  of  a  natural  connexion  between  them. 

If  we  take  the  Greek  words  that  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory in  the  order  of  probability,  we  shall  most  naturally 
begin  with  a^ivo-g.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Benfey 
I  IK)  is  right  in  connecting  this  with  ol'g  =  Skt.  avis 
(No.  595).  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Lith.  dvina-s  wether. 
Consequently  ap-vo-g  stands  for  aft-vo-g  (cp.  Xay-i-vo-g,  itaiS- 
vo-g)  and  means  properly  ouilis,  whence  the  transition  is*  easy 
to  the  meaning  lamb.  The  preservation  of  the  a  in  contra- 
distinction to  ol'-g  finds  an  analogy  in  the  Lat.  an/fa.  More 
doubt  attaches  to  the  origin  of  the  Lat.  agnu-s,  whose  g 
Benfey  likewise  derives  from  V]  but  we  might  also  suppose 
that,  like  apru-gnus,  it  is  compounded  with  the  rt.  gen,  and 
that  the  a  by  itself  is  the  representative  of  the  stem  avi-. 
Besides  we  have  also  to  consider  the  Ch.-Sl.  agmci  =  agnu-s. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Gk. 
word  the  p  arose  from  /,  though  it  may  here  be  explained 
to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  v  (cp.  <fe/*-i>o-$ 
p.  576^,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  more  value  as  evidence 
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for  the  change  in  other  combinations  than  e.  g.  Lat.  som- 
nu-s  from  sop-nu-s  is  for  the  general  relationship  between 
p  and  m. 

We  must  here  place  a  number  of  words,  in  which 
without  doubt  an  initial  ft  confronts  a  clearly  established 
initial  /,  and  in  which  the  meaning  also  presents  no  obs- 
tacle to  the  connexion  of  the  two  forms,  ccki-co  grind, 
along  with  akevQO-v  meal  and  the  other  related  words, 
have  been  discussed  at  No.  527,  i.  e.  have  been  assigned 
to  the  rt.  FeX,  FctX.  If  then  we  have  good  grounds  for 
assuming  a  form  fdkevQOv,  we  have- to  choose,  in  reference 
to  the  well  authenticated  pdksvQOv  =  ixksvQov  (cp.  Stephan. 
Thes.  sub  voc,  Schmidt  ad  Hesych.  Ill  p.  67)  between  two 
courses:  either  with  Buttmann  Lexil.  I  195  we  must  derive 
the  rt.  dX,  FctX  from  au  older  uaX,  and  consequently  identify 
it  with  No.  481  uuX  Lat.  niol-o>  Goth,  mal-an  —  against 
which  view  it  is  especially  te  be  urged  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  /,  a  sound  never  a  favourite  with  the 
Greeks,  should  have  ever  taken  the  place  of  another,  least 
of  all  of  the  very  convenient  and  common  \l  — ,  or  we 
must  here  allow  of  the  change  of  £  to  fc.  For  it  seems  579 
to  me  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  in  the  third  place,  that 
different  Greek  dialects,  perhaps,  had  formed  for  one  and 
the  same  idea  two  words  of  such  peculiar  formation,  re-(5-u) 
sembling  each  other  in  all  but  the  initial,  from  two  utterly 
unconnected  roots.  Hugo  Weber,  who  is  fond  of  believing 
in  such  marvellous  freaks  of  chance,  has  only  one  reason- 
able objection  to  urge  to  my  view,  i.  e.  that  the  /  of 
alio  akevffov  is  not  positively  established.  But  does  it 
not  constantly  happen  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  sound,  though  every  trace  of  it  has  dis- 
appeared? His  own  idea,  that  perhaps  cckeco  grind  be- 
longs to  akcio&ai  wander,  has  nothing  convincing  about  it, 
while  the  words  that  I  have  associated  together  have 
meanings  which  are  closely  allied.  Weber's  assertion,  that 
the  identification  of  akevQov  and  {idkevQov  involves  the 
comparison  of  the  whole  rt.  FaX  with  rnol,  I  must  distinctly 
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deny.  The  meanings,  which  in  the  one  case  are  com- 
pletely equivalent,  widely  diverge  in  the  other.  Moreover 
the  m  of  (ivko-g,  molo  is  attested  by  a  number  of  lang- 
uages, while  (idkavQov  is  a  rare  form,  which  is  far  removed 
by  its  vowel  too  from  pvkog.  pakko-g  tuft  of  hair,  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  meaning  of,  the  Lat.  villus  and 
of  the  unquestionably  related*  vellus  (cp.  nriyBOi-pcckko-g), 
which  latter  words  were  compared  at  No.  496  with  the 
Gk.  ovko-g  curly,  Goth,  vulla  and  fiqio-v.  It  follows  that 
pakko-g  stands  in  all  probability  for  fakko-g,  though  it  is 
true  that  very  discrepant  views  are  held  with  reference  to 
the  word  {tijkov  sheep,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  pakko-g. 
(Cp.  also  Fick  Ztschr.  XX  176.)  For  Jac.  Grimm  Gesch. 
33  compares  the  word  with  the  O.-N.  small  pecus,  smal 
parvus  in  the  sense  of  small  cattle,  Hugo  Weber  Etym. 
Unters.  82  with  a  well  authenticated  fcaAo-g,  (icckko-g  white, 
shining  (cp.  [lykoica  xagitov  r\  104),  Pott  derives  it  from  a 
rt.  ma  resound,  whence  too  ft^xatfthu  (W.  I  266).  In  any 
case  I  do  not  see  how  to  connect  pakko-g  with  (tijkO'V, 
for  the  word  really  means  tuft,  for  all  that  Hugo  Weber  says 
to  the  contrary,  and  is  so  used  Aesch.  Eumen.  45,  and 
hence  the  epithet  dgaxovro  -  (takkoi  (Prom.  799)  applied  to 
the  Gorgons  and  pakkco-ro-g  %Ltciv.  The  use  of  the  word 
for  fleece  as  a  whole  is  clearly  secondary.  —  pekSopsvog 
has  in  Hesych.  besides  the  explanations  pikdov,  Trjxcov, 
q>ftiv(ov}  which  all  come  from  (iskdeiv  melt,  that  of  imdv- 
\i&v  as  well;  so  too  iie'kdsi,  besides  trjxei,  etyei,  (pdi'vei,  h 
im&viiet.  M.  Schmidt  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  read 
ing  in  the  latter  point.  There  is  no  external  reason  foi 
such  a  doubt,  and  hence,  though  the  meagreness  of  thi 
authority  makes  us  cautious,  we  venture  to  compare  fik 


iekd  (cp.  p.  566);  cp.  also  ikdopai  iizidvfidi,  skderca  £mfh  — 
580  pel,  iekdeo&ai  imfrvpetv  etc.  Hesych.     Max  Miiller  n 

holds  eskd-o-[uu  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  pek8-o-pai  ai 
(M2>  derives  the  latter  from  the  rt.  \xik  ((iskei).    But  it  is  dii 

cult  on  this  view  to  account  for  iikS-o-pai,  which  poum.  "* 

to  a  /,  nor  is  there  any  precedent  for  the  loss  of  an-  inil 
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f*.  —  With  (lokxig  iknCg  the    case   is  precisely  the  same. 
Here  too  Hesychius  is  our  sole  authority.    As  there  is  no 
definite  reason  for  doubting  him,  and  ifatCg  certainly  had 
the  /,  we  put  fiokmg  by  its  side  at  No.  333.     M.  Schmidt, 
who   notices    okna  rj   iknig,    contents    himself  with   saying 
lfdOi  videtur  G.  C,   and    at  Philol.  XI  397    throws    doubt 
on  okna  as  well.     But  what  can  we    do  with    such   rare 
forms    except   assign   to    them    the   place    which   phonetic 
analogy  directs?    There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  more  rashness 
in  this,  than  in  altering  the   text  by   daring  conjectures, 
when    there    is    rarely    ground    for   safe   emendation.     Of 
course  no  one  can  deny  that  here,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
cases,  there  may  be  a  copyist's  blunder.  —  We  may   also 
record   here   an   example  of  p,  for  v   in  the  middle   of  a 
word.     aiupttv   av%r\v  was    formerly  only  known  through 
Hesych.,  but  had  been  already  connected  by  Ahr.  Dor.  503 
with  the  Aeol.  form  avq>rjv  mentioned  at  p.  475.    M.  Schmidt 
was  for   emending  this  too.     But  meanwhile    it  has  been 
found  in  the  newly  discovered  poem  of  Theocritus  v.  28: 
jfirj  fie  (iccxqov  0%6vra  z6v  a^Kpeva  ekxsiv  xbv  %vyov.    The 
form  teaches  us  much   about  the  Aeolic  pronunciation  of 
the  diphthong  av,  which  apparently  was  not  very  different 
from  av.     Here  the  change  is  clearly  the  result  of  assimi- 
lation.    Still  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  182  gives  an  entirely 
different  explanation  of  it:  he  takes  ay%qv  to  be  the  pri- 
mary form  and  compares  this  with  the  O.^H.-(i.  ancfia  neck. 
In  the  case  of  a  second  group  of  words  we  must  be 
more  chary  still,     fu'-ro-s,  thread,  is  connected  by  Lobeck 
El.  I  115  with  ivicc  virnen,   whose    rt.   is   undoubtedly    Fi, 
viere  (No.  593),  an  ingenious  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
—    fM)tf%o-s   sprout,    twig,    rod,  .  and    06%0-g    (also    &G%og) 
06%rj  dpttikov   xkdSog  xardxccQTCog  (Athen.  XI  p.  495)  not 
used,    it   seems,    till  late  in    the    general    sense   of  twig. 
Several  etymologies  are  possible  for  the  former  word  (cp. 
A.  Weber  Ztschr.  V  254);   that  oaxo-g  is  coimected  with 
the  Skt.  vaksh  —  de£,  au£  (No.  583),  as  Benfey  I  93  con- 
jectures; has  not  much   to  support  it.     It  is  just  as  easy 
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to   connect   octyo-s  with   o£o-$,    of  which    it   might  be  the 
diminutive  (for  6%-iGxo-g),   but  o£o-£   cannot   be  separated 
from  the  synonymous  Goth.  a$t-s,  and  consequently  had  no 
digamma  at  the  beginning.     Diefenbach  Vgl.  Wtb.  I  76  f., 
and  Pictet  I  199  give  further  comparisons.  —  The  homo- 
nymous (i6o%og  calf  has  (Leo  Meyer  I  87)  been  connected 
f>8i  with  vacca  and  the  Skt.  ukshan  bull,  under  the  assumption 
that  the  Latin  word  presuppos.es  a  form  vacsa,  the  Indian 
word  a  form  vaksan.     But  if  the  Pet.. Diet,  is  right  in  con- 
necting  the    latter   with   the   rt.  ulcsli   besprinkle,    it   will 
suit   neither   vacca   nor   %uo'<fyo-g.     Other    combinations   too 
are  doubtful.  —  iiovftvkeveiv  and  ovftvksvsiv  stuff,    adul- 
terate  are   exactly   synonymous.     Their   origin  is  however 
obscure,   and   of  the  digamma  in  particular  there  is  not  a 
trace.  —  It  sounds   as   if  ttrjQv-co  ((i  170  fat  fa  iirMpvGavro 
they  drew  the  sails  together)  was  originally  identical  with 
igvG)  draw.     But  the  comparison  becomes  extremely  doubt- 
ful when  we  find  on  further  investigation  that  the  special 
meaning    of  ^rjQvetv  is   twist,    wind   (Theocr.  I  29   xiaabg 
paQVEtai  ti£q1  2£tAi}),.tliat  the  substantives  (iqQ-iv&o-g  and 
/it'p-/u('#)-s  cord,  thread  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from 
it,  and  that  we  find  for  ^Qtv^o-g  a  by-form  0ilyiqw&o-$ 
as  well,  while  £qvco}  though  it  shows  traces  enough  of  the 
f}  has  neither  the  meaning  wind  nor  an  initial  a.    Whoever 
wished  to  maintain  it  in   spite  of  all  this,  would  have  to 
assume   a  rt.  cF£p   becoming  now  cuep,   uep,  now  Fep,   dp. 
We   foimd    a   rt.  cFep    (svar)   with    a   related    meaning   at 
No.  518,   but  I  am  not  inclined  to  advocate  its  connexion  _ 
with  these  words.  —  Bugge's  remarks  (Ztschr.  XX  4)  on  the  a 
relation   of  poQfpt'i  to  the  Vedic  vdrp-as  image,  which  are^ 
supported  by  the  Pet.  Diet,  are  at  all  events  not  self-evident-— 
There   is  more  uncertainty   still  about  a  third  list  o~  ^ 
words,  which  for  the  most  part  admit  with  equal  probability-^ 
of  entirely  different  etymologies.     That  e.  g.,  as  Christ  18^  - 
maintains,    paXa    (cf.    (lakego-g)    is    identical    with    vara —  - 
eximius,  is   extremely  doubtful.     We   might  with  at 
equal  probability  connect  it  with  the  Lat.  val-e-rc  and  tl 
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Skt.  bala-tn  strength,  hal-ishta-s  fortissimus  and  the  Ch.-Sl. 
rcl-ij,  vel-iku  magnus  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  5G1).  Since  however 
two  distinct  conjectures  of  equal  probability  are  mutually 
destructive,  we  are  content  with  regarding  the  comparative 
(i&kXov  i.  e.  pakiov  as  the  correlative  to  melius.  —  fi£fpa§ 
girl,  later  boy  as  well,  psiQccxiov  boy,  both  with  diminutive 
endings,  we  should  prefer  to  connect  with  the  rt.  uep 
No.  4G8  rather  than,  as  Christ  257  (cp.  Lobeck  El.  I  114) 
and  Leo  Meyer  I  87  do.  with  the  Laconian  sfQrjv  (st.  elgev), 
the  name  at  Sparta  for  youths  of  twenty  and  upwards. 
The  latter  word,  whose  forms  are  discussed  by  0.  Miiller 
Dorians  II  296,  shows  no  trace  of  £.  Cp.  Joh.  Lissner  „Zur 
Etymologie  von  etQtveg'  Programm  of  Eger  1863.  My(M-i) 
etymology  finds,  as  Delbriick  points  out  to  me,  a  striking  582 
confirmation  not  only  in  the  Zd.  maretan  man,  but  in  the 
Skt.  marja-s  man,  youth,  marja-Jca-s  mannikin.  The  only 
difference  between  fta(>a£  (st.  (isiqccx  for  psQJ-ax)  and  marja- 
ht-s  is  that  the  former  has  not  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  the 
stem.  —  pla  by  the  side  of  la  might  point  to  fiay  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  shown  at  No.  599  that  (i£a  admits  also  of  .another 
explanation.  —  We  recognized  dbvq  (No.  290)  as  the  Ok. 
form  of  the  Skt.  rt.  dvish  hate,  and  hence  we  can  admit 
of  no  connexion  of  the  latter  with  (ita-og  hate  and  piOtcd 
(Christ  261).  The  Lat.  miser }  macs-tu-s}  which  have  re- 
.tained  the  m,  seem  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ok.  words.     (Cp.  Corssen  1*  377.) 

We  now  come  to  the  cases  in  which  the  change  under, 
discussion  has  been  asserted  for  the  middle  of  a  word,  but 
not  proved.  —  tipog  and  tf}{iog  are  continually  compared 
with  the  Skt.  jdvat  and  tdvat.  I  think  I  have  shown  in 
the  Ithein.  Mus.  1845  p.  249  if.  that  a  different  temporal 
relation  is  expressed  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  the  Gk. 
words  would  find  their  equivalent  rather  in  the  ablative 
form  jasmdt,  tasmdt.  Since  jdvat  and  tdvat  have  in  rjog, 
tijog  (No.  606)  their  exact  Gk.  equivalents  both  in  sound  and 
meaning,  the  other  explanation,  which  appeals  to  the  chance 
of  the  splitting  up  of  a    single   form  both   in   sound  and 
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sense  into  two  distinct  developenients,  loses  all  probability. 

—  The  attempts  at  explaining  the  fc  in  thiccq,  rj^Qa  to  be 
from  /  are  not  at  all  convincing,  since  they  assume  not  only 
this  change,  but  others  too  which  are  by  no  means  common; 
this  is  the  case  for  instance  with  that  made  by  Savelsberg 
(Ztschr.  VII  379)  to  refer  thiccq  and  rjrig  alike  to  the 
rt.  us  (No.  C13),  and  the  still  bolder  attempt,  which  has 
often  been  made,  to  connect  thiccq  with  the  rt.  div  shine, 
by  the  assumption  of  the  loss  of  dj.  No  really  good  ex- 
planation of  these  common  words  has  yet  been  given.  Still 
that  given  by  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  IV  42)  and  Pictet  II  591 
seems  to  me  the  least  objectionable.  Both  refer  the  Gk. 
words  to  the  Skt.  jd  go,  whence  the  Skt.  jdman  going, 
course.  Other  sources  of  the  idea  of  time  and  single  por- 
tions of  time  have  been  discussed  at  No.  522.  The  Zd. 
ayare  (n.)  day  seems  to  have  come  from  the  shorter  rt.  t, 
Ivxa-fia-g  year,  also  means  properly  the  course  of  the  light. 
The  suffix  of  r^ucQ  may  be  compared  with  that  of  r«c-ftap 
(No.  235),  that  of  rj- pega  with  that  of  i-iiEQo-g  (No.  G17)*) 

—  Tii^eXi]  fat  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  rt.  m  (No.  3G3), 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  jt  belongs  to  the 
derivative  element  (cp.  frv-jt-aAi?),  than  that  it  represents  /. 

—  It  is  doubtful  whether  xd^ttvo-g  oven  belongs  to  the 
rt.  xaF  (No.  44),  since  in  view    of  the  Skt.  ag^nan  stone, 

583  a$-manta-m  oven,  the  word  has  not  unreasonably  been 
(M5)  connected  with  the  rt.  ak  (Joh.  Schmidt  'Hoot  AK'  p.  66)5 
but  even  supposing  the  word  to  be  connected  with  xat'a, 
the  change  of  /  to  fi  would  not  be  established  (cp.  vG- 
fiivr]  (No.  608).  —  On  kekei%(i6reg  by  the  side  of  ki%iid<D 
cp.  p.  483. 

We  are  left  at  last  with  forms  in  which  the  ft  cannot 
be  shown  with  any  semblance  of  probability  to  have  conjfc- 
froiu  /.     fia0xdkrjy  which  Pott  I1  223  and  others  comparer 


*)  The  latest  attempt  at  the  explanation  of  this  difficult  wo 
is  that  made   by  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  404  from  the  rt.  ras  shine  an 
the  suffix  war. 
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with  the  Lat.  axilla,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.   axilla  the 
diminutive  of  dla  (Schwabe  de  deminut.  p.  98)  belongs  to 
the  Gk.  ax%6-g  (No.  4);  which  had  without  doubt  a  vowel 
initial.  —  The  fi  of  fiskivrj  which   confronts  the  Laconian 
form  iXivij  given  by  Hesych.  —  if  we  are  to  trust  the  reading 
at  all   —   is  placed  beyond   a  doubt  by  the  synonymous 
Lat.  milium  millet,  which  does  not  look   like  a  borrowed 
word.     Hehn  405  conjectures  a  connexion  with  pa'At.  —  The 
assertion   that   (le'zffig  and    a%Qig    alike    both    come    from 
faiQig   has,    notwithstanding   Christ's    (p.  222)    confidence 
of  its  truth,  not  the  smallest  foundation.    p£%Qt>$  seems  to 
be  connected  with  peta  (Pott  I2  289).     For  a  conjecture 
on  a%Qig  see  No.  166.  —  The  comparison  of  prjQo-g  thigh 
with  the  synonymous  Skt.  uru-s,  maintained  by  Benfey  I 
81,  since   it  would  need    the   assumption   of   ail    interme- 
diate form  vdnty  is  nothing  but  a  fancy  which,  until  by-  and 
intermediate  forms  can  be  established,    has  nothing  what- 
ever to  support  it.  —  Still  more   futile  is  the  comparison 
of  pvdo-g  moisture  with    the   Lat.  vad-u-ni  ford.     On  the 
rt.  )nub  see  No.  479.     vad-u~m   cannot   be    separated   from 
wkl-c-rc  (cp.  due  duc-o  and  p.  466).  —  pvdQo-g  too  can  be 
explained  by   the  same  rt.  jtiub,  so  that  there  is  no  need, 
sis  has  been  conjectured,  to  go  to  the  rt.  svid.  —  On  juV, 
"which  Christ  258  connects  with  the  Skt.  sva,  preserved  in 
~*he  (Ik.  fe,  Oq>e}  we  have  above  (p.  532)  passed  a  different 
auid,  I  think,  more  probable  judgment.     Other  conjectures 
«jf  a  still   more   flimsy  nature  may   here  be    passed   over. 
-^8  it  is,  we  have  in  this  case    ventured  on  a  somewhat 
longer  discussion  than  the  plan  of  this  book  admits  of  in 
general.     It  seemed  important  however,  to  investigate  more 
**iinutely  the  extent  of  the  change   and  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  single  instances.  The  main  result  we  have  thereby 
a*rived  at  is,  that  the  change   of  /  to  p,  is  probable  for 
only  a  very  few  Greek  words.     It   is  hardly  more  common 
t'Han  the  interchange  of  /3   and  ft  —  e.  g.  in  (iaQvatievov 
S6=S5S  §mQvafuvov  (Ross  Jahn's  Jahrb.  69,  545),  (Hkkeiv  ptkksiv 
^Hesych.),  fivpfirj^  =  yLVQprfe  (No.  482)   — ,  which  is  con- 

15* 
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find  to  particular  dialects,  and  is  thoroughly  discussed  by 
RoHcher  Stud.  Ill  129. 

3)  y. 

(54fi)  '   ' 

The  relation  of  y  to  J1  has  been  already  noticed  above 
(p.  435).     We  meet  with  an  undeniable  change  of  v  to  g 
in   the  Romance  languages  in  the  case  of  initial  v:   Lat. 
vastare,   Ital.  guastar,    Fr.   gater,    Lat.  vidpe-s,    Ital.  golpe, 
Lat.  vcspa,   Fr.  guepc,   and  no    one  doubts  that  a  g  here 
prefixed  itself  to    the  v  and  then    afterwards   expelled  it. 
Even  the  Teutonic  languages  show  some  instances  of  this 
change.     The  g  of  the  Goth,  bag-m-s  SivSgov  corresponds 
ace.  to  Jac.  Grimm  to  the  u  of  bau-an;  ace.  to  Pott  W. 
I  1176  the?  word  comes  from  the  rt.  bhu  Gk.  <pv  —  bag-m-s 
answering  to  a  possible  Gk.  (pv-po-g  in  the  sense  of  (pvpa, 
(pvrov,  cpvrsv^a.     Otherwise  however  Delbriick  Ztschr.  f.  d. 
Philol.  I  11.     Just  so  the  Goth,  triggv-s  true  comes  from 
the  rt.  of  the  verb  trau-an,  in  this  case  with  nasalization 
as   well.     Here    even  Schleicher  (Comp.8  321)   admits  the 
origin  of  g  from  r.     Other  Teutonic  dialects  as  well  show 
g   proceeding   from    v,   e.   g.   the    Low-Germ,   negen   (O.-S. 
nigeri)  =  Goth,  nhm,  M.-H.-G.  niwen,  Skt.  navan  (No.  427). 
Richert  "Bidrag  till  liiran  om  de  konsonantiska  ljudlagarna" 
(Upsala  18GG)  p.  377  adduces  the  Swedish  lager  =  laurus, 
dialectic   Olagas  =   Olaus.     In   the  modern  Persian  lang- 
uages  an  initial  v  changes  very  often  to  g  (Fr.  Miiller  in 
Kuhn's    und   Schleicher's    Beitriige    II    p.  498  f.).     In   the 
British  languages  every  initial  v  becomes  gu}  e.  g.  in  guin 
=  Lat.  wnam,  gicr  =  Lat.  vir  (Z.2  127),  cp.  Ebel  Ztschr. 
XIII  285.     It   has   been    denied,   especially    by   Schleicher 
(Comp.3  235)  and  Corssen   (Beitr.  70,  Nachtr.  82,  Ausspr. 
I2  89),  that  g  arises  from  v  in  Latin.     Five  Latin  verbs 
show  in  the  perfect  and  peri",  pass,  participle  the  addition 
of  a  guttural  to   a  shorter  stem  ending  in  v  or  a:  tvtK» 
vixi,  co-niv-e-o  co-nlri,  flu-o  fluxi,  stm-o  strwri,  fru~o-r  frtte- 
tu-s.     It   seemed  most  natural  to  explain  this  guttural  by 
supposing  that  before  the  v  — ,  whether  aboriginal;  as  in 
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vic-o  or  developed  from  the  w,  —  a  parasitic  g  introduced 

itself,  and  subsequently  passed  into  words  and  tenses  as  they 

were   derived  from  the  stem.     But  at  the  same  time  some 

of  these  stems  show  traces  of  a  guttural  in  other  languages 

besides  Latin,  e.  g.  besides  fmg-e-s,  frng~i}  fruc-ttt-s  we  get 

the  Goth,  brukjan  [Germ,  brattchen]  use  (cp.  note  to  No.  158), 

besides  con-flug-c-s,  fluxi  we  get  the  Gk.  olvoq> kvi,,  (pkvxtaivcc 

(No.  412d),  besides  co-nixi  we  have  the  Lat.  nic-ere  wink 

(cp.  Fick*  371),  all  of  which   can  hardly  be  satisfactorily 

explained  in  this  way.     I  therefore  admit  that  the  change 

of  v  to  gv  and  subsequent  g  is  not   established  for  Latin. 

It  is  better  to  regard  the  guttural  in  some  of  these  words 

as  belonging  to  the  root,  in  others,  as  in  flug,  by  the  side  585 

of  flu  y  strug  by  the  side  of  stru,  as  a  root-determinative, 

so  that  strtt-g  would  bear  to  stru  the  same  relation  as  ju-g(M) 

(p.  64)  to  ju.     In  the  case  of  vixi  it  is  possible  to  suppose 

that  it  came  from  a  reduplicated  gi-giv,  discussed  by  Cors- 

sen  I8  389,    although,  as  Ascoli   shows  Fonol.  131,  there 

aire  difficulties  to  be  met  here  too. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  occurrence  of 

tliis   change  in  Greek  as  well.     The  numerous  glosses  of 

J£«?sychius,  in  which   an  initial  y  appears  in  the  place  of 

-^,      have  been    already  explained   by   some    older   comnien- 

t&£org  to  be  blunders  of  copyists  who  wrote  T  by  mistake 

for  F.     ButButtmannLexil.il  161  declares  himself  against 

t  F*  is  view,  aptly  referring  to  the  Romance  words  just  nien- 

t.i«^*ned.     Giese  Aeol.  D.  293  recommends  a  middle  course, 

*-*fejumnig  on  the    one  hand  that  a  phonetic  change  of  S- 

y  actually  took  place,  but  admitting  on  the  other  that 

***>X3ie  of  the  glosses  just  mentioned  were  placed  under  the 

letter  r  by    mistake.     Ahrens    again    Dor.   52,    followed 

"3r    Christ  183,  will  only  admit  the  JT  in  Hesych.  as   the 

81gn  for  f9  and    so    reads   yddsafrai    simply    as   faSetiftcu, 

7*^§a\ui  as  fififia.     At  the  same  passage  all  the  Hesychiau 

15  losses  with  which  we  are    here   concerned   are    adduced. 

Th«  reasons  for  and  against  have  been  well  weighed  in  dif- 

cnt  quarters,  but  there  are  nevertheless  one  or  two  points 


i 
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making  for  the  phonetic  change  which  have  been  overlooked. 
The  supporters  of  the  view  that  y  means  the  sound  /,  rely 
mainly  on  the  consideration,  that  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  trace  of  this  important  sound  to  be  found  in  Ilcsych., 
and  this  they  can  hardly  believe  possible.  But  I  see  no 
weight  in  this  argument  at  all.  The  Lexicon  follows  the 
alphabet  of  its  time,  which  had  long  lost  the  sign  J1.  The 
smind  of  the  v  was  at  that  late  period  most  naturally 
represented  by  /J,  and  we  have  in  fact  under  /3  a  large 
number  of  glosses  in  which  /3  was  in  all  probability  pro- 
nounced f}  although  we  often  iind  it  impossible  to  disting- 
uish those  in  which  the  real  medial  /3  actually  arose  from 
.F.  If  then  any  letter  can  be  regarded  as  the  written  re- 
presentative of  £  it  is  not  y,  but  /3.  More  weight  attaches 
to  Ahrens'  remark  that  the  words  adduced  under  y  belonged 
in  part  to  such  dialects  as,  like  the  Lesbian,  Boeotian,  and 
Laconian,  \ retain  the  J1  unaltered  elsewhere,  e.  g.  yappa 
and  yrjficc  [pdnov  i.  e.  feti-pa.  For  glosses  of  this  kind 
we  may  regard  as  very  probable  the  conjecture  admitted 
by  Giese  too,  i.  e.  that  they  were  taken  from  older  lexi- 
cons, which  were  no  strangers  to  the  sign  J1,  and  were  all 

586  placed  together  by  a  similar  mistake  under  F,  just  as  one 
or  two  digammated  words  have  been  placed  under  T, 
which  resembles  the  digamma  in  form  alone.  It  is  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  reading  yovava%,  yovekdva, 
yovQrj&g,  in  the  grammarian  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  1168,  als 

(548) proceeds  from  a  simple  confusion  of  S-  with  y.  It  i 
certain  that  we  do  find  y  in  the  place  of  /  even  in  th 
middle  of  words,  where  also  there  may  be  nothing  b 
the  writing  of  one  letter  for  another,  but  here  the  mi 
take  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  afresh  eac 
time  that  y  was  so  written.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
stands  for  J1  in  the  middle  of  the  glosses  ayaxati&ai  fil 
irteaftat,  aydrrjucu  /fe'/Uaftfiat,  as  Ahrens  p.  55  admits 
a  measure.  The  forms  belong  so  clearly  to  ccvata  = 
in  Pindar  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  alteration,  p 
posed    by  M.  Schmidt   following  Lobeck   El.  I   162, 
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ardrr^ica.     In  Aesch.   Ag.   730  again   Meineke    is    perhaps 
right  in  reading  adtcuGiv.     If  we  reflect  then  that  in  case 
the  sound  v  was  a  part  of  the  word  selected  by  the  lexico- 
grapher, it  would  be   expressed  much  more  simply  by  /J, 
or,  after  a  vowel,  by  v,  it  is  far  more  probable  in  this 
case,  that  there  was  a  phonetic  change  of  £  to  y.  —  The 
tradition  also  preserved  in  Hesych.  and  given  in  the  E.  M. 
167    on   the   authority    of   Herodian,    that   drgvyetog   like 
StQtrcog   meant    axatccizovritog   gains    credit   perhaps   from 
the  fact  that  the  derivation  rgvydv  reap  leaves   the  e  en- 
tirely  unexplained.     We   should  then  have  in  this  word  a 
very  old  instance  of  the  phonetic  change  of  £  to  y.    If.  so, 
the   f  must    have  developed  itself  at   a    still   earlier  time 
troni   the  preceding  v,  and  d-rgv-s-to-g  would  be   a  com- 
panion to  a-rt-£-ro-g;  'not  to  be  rubbed,  i.  e.  worn  away7 
^vould  be  undoubtedly   a  suitable  epithet  of  the  sea  with 
its    untiring  motion  (Lobeck  Prolegg.  145).   — .  The  same 
applies  to  yuoXvysQ  tic  &vo&  £tUa,  a  gloss  whose   final  q 
shows  it  to  be  Laconian.     The  form  is  for  ficoAuffs,  iden- 
tical  with   the  Lat.  mollcs,   i.  e.  molv-es  (No.  457).     Used 
taphorically   we  find    ^LcoXvreQOv  d^kvregov ,  jiakv-g  6 
tia&rjg,  (uoXvetai  ytjQdaxei.   We  have  met  with  similar  pho- 
iaetic  developements  of  £  from  a  preceding  v  already  (p.  573) 
S  n  oQOvfioo,  aQitixEvfovxa,  idijdofcc  etc.     (Cp.  Savelsberg  dig. 
S£8.)  —  It  is  possible  that  the  same  is   the  case  with  the 
esychian  gloss  oygvyrj  and  oyQvyva,  the  former  of  which 
«  explained  by  £(>c5fia  (perhaps  a  mistake  for  otpgvoficc),  Ao'- 
og,  alyMCid,  and  the  latter  by  ocpQvd&i .  ocpgvt]  is  a  form 
actual  occurrence,  and  at  Theocr.  30,  7  the  right  reading 
as    dc     6<pQvyav.  —    A   Latin  v   is   rendered  by   y  in   the 
loss  GtQyol  iAcctpoi  i.  e.  ccrvi.     The  gloss  is  important  as 
^vitness  to  the  assibilating  pronunciation,  and  thereby  in- 
clirectly  to  the  time  at  which  such  glosses  were  collected. 
X  t   is   certainly   possible   to   conjecture  that  y  is  here  only  587 
'the   written,  not  the  phonetic  representative  of  the  labial 
aspirant.   —   We  have    seen    at   No.  407    that    (ptyyog    is 
identical    with   tpd-og  (Aeol.  <pai>og}  Pamphyl.  <pd(3og)  and 
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is  related  to  it  in  the  same  way  that  (Itvfr-og  is  to  (idft-og, 
(bi9)xevd,-og  to  ndfr-og.  Here  the  change  of  /  to  y  in  con- 
junction with  nasalization  —  precisely,  that  is,  as  in  the 
Goth,  trigg-vs  —  is  extremely  probable,  although  Bugge 
Ztschr.  XX  39  separates  (piyyog  completely  from  q>dog  and 
compares  it  with  the  Lith.  sping-eti  glitter.  —  All  that  is 
more  doubtful  may  be  disregarded  here,  and  in  particular 
the  words  adduced,  by  Giese  p.  296  and  others  from  modern 
Greek,  since  the  y  admits  here  in  many  cases  of  other 
explanations  as  well.  Still  the  Tzaconian  -syyov  —  old 
Gk.  -evo  deserves  notice   (Comparetti  Ztschr.  XVIII  141). 

4)  Further  Changes. 

As  a  labial  the  digamma  has  a  certain  relationship 
to  qp.  But  it  must  appear  a  priori  improbable  that  the 
aspirate,  which  consists  of  an  explosive  with  a  breathing 
following  it,  should  without  any  external  inducement  de- 
velope  itself  from  the  far  weaker  labial  spirant.  Hence  the 
only  instances  of  this  change,  that  can  be  pointed  out,  are 
to  be  found  in  two  classes  of  words,  first  in  certain  words 
in  out-of-the-way  dialects,  in  which  the  lack  of  a  custo- 
mary sign  for  the  actually  existing  sound  v  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  somewhat  similar  <p}  and  next  after  a  pre- 
ceding 0,  which,  as  a  hard  sibilant,  assimilated  the  spirant 
to  itself,  that  is,  hardened  it  into  the  aspirate.  fitineQe, 
itavxa  (psQetg  is  now  rightly  read  in  Sappho  95  (Bergk3), 
since  only  Et.  Gud.  gives  yeaxeQS,  the  other  sources  £<37ieQe. 

—  Xalcpa  uGitlg  (Hesych.)  is  proved,  as  Ahrens  Dor.  49 
shows,  by  the  glosses  Accificc  nikrrj,  kalxa  (with  a  copyist's 
error  of  T  for  F)  %kXx%  Xcctag,  aonlSag  KQtjteg,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  kaifa  (No.  533).  laq>6g  6  ccQiGteQct  %siq\  %q<A- 
fiEvog  is  however  probably  nothing  but  the  Latin   ?aet»w5_ 

—  Savelsberg  Ztschr.  VIII  407  conjectures  that  Gvtpeo-^ 
pig-sty  was  developed  from  Gv-f-eo-g.  —  It  is  a  mistake  tcz_ 
take  xpevvog  <povog,  iviavtog,  which  has  been  compared  in  th^m 
latter  meaning  with  ysvvog  ctQ%aZog}  as  an  instance  of  q>  =  J — 
for  the  genuineness  of  both  words  is  rendered  doubtful  b~ 
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their  position,  and  the  latter  in  particular  is  among  surround- 
ings that  thoroughly  justify  M.  Schmidt's  asterisk.  As  we 
have  shown  at  No.  428  that  in  ?vo-g  old  the  original  initial 
was  the  sibilant,  there  is  no  establishing  the  digamma  at 
all.  —  We  must  reject  the  comparison,  first  attempted  by 
Savelsberg  VIII  407,  of  (pugog  =  (piccgog  bright,  shining, 
with  tegog,  as  the  latter  had  originally  a  vowel  initial 
(No.  614).  —  There  are  however  three  clear  instances  iu588 
which  the  f  hardened  itself  unmistakeably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a;  first  the  pronoun- stem  crepe,  the  by-form 
of  /f,  i  =  Skt.  sva  (No.  G01),  on  which  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  p.  435.  That,  as  Ebel  Zischr.  XIII  286  assumes, 
the  phonetic  process  consisted  in  the  first  place  in  the 
introduction  of  a  %  before  the  .f,  and  that  the  latter  fellufto) 
out  in  time,  I  think  has  not  been  made  out*).  —  We 
assumed  the  occurrence  of  the  same  change  at  No.  575 
for  tiyoyyo-g.  —  The  stem  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  in  the  dual  (Hpa  is  developed  in  a  similar 
way  from  the  singular  tva  (1  s.  Skt.  tva-m).  Here  the 
first  step  was  the  changing  of  the  t  to  a  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  v}  the  next  the  change  of  v  to  qp  under  the 
influence  of  the  a.  The  Graeco- Italic  o  (tfqpo  and  vo-s, 
vo-bi'S)  is  remarkable,  as  it  also  establishes  the  agreement 
with  the  Ski  iyi-s  etc.  (Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  II2  127). 

Of  the  change,  still  more  improbable  in  itself,  of  f 
to  %  probably  the  only  instances  of  any  validity  are  axoyyo-g 
(No.  575),  in  which  it  varies  with  <p,  and  Ha-Tto-g  for 
ktr-So-g  No.  544,  where  it  is  explained  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sibilant.  The  Doric  form  Tld^og,  as  the 
M.  SS.  in  Skylax  p.  19  have  it  (Voss  and  others  90cc%6g)  by 
the  side  of  "Oafcog,  fd%og,  is  very  problematical,  inasmuch 
as  the  reading  is    by  no   means  certain.   —   Even    if  the 


*)  Still  less  do  1  see  what  is  gained   by  saying,  as  Max  Millie  r 

does  ZtHchr.  XVIII  213,  that  the  representation  of  v  by  q>  is  "dialectic 

or  local".     For   in   the  first  place  these  forms  occur  in  all  Greek 

dialects,  and  in  the  second  "dialectic"  would  not  amount  to  more 

than  inexplicable. 
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Cretan  TIOAXOH  really  meant  people  as  was  assumed, 
it  would  not  be  identical  with  o%ko$  or  volgus.  Voretzscb 
de  inscr.  Cret.  p.  11  and  Hugo  Weber  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1863 
p.  610  derive  %6k-%o-s  from  the  rt.  ireX  (itokv-g  po-pul-us), 
though  the  suffix  is  still  left  unexplained.  But  Iloscher 
shows  at  Studien  II,  1,  154,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
warrant  for  the  assumed  meaning,  and  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  word,  which  is  found  on  a  few  coins  from 
Cnossus,  is  a  proper  name  —  probably  nothing  but  the 
syncopated  by -form  of  Ilohxog.  —  ayatiGui  Lacon.  = 
ayupuGai,  which  Ahr.  Dor.  357  explains  to  be  a(i-fi<Sai} 
clearly  owes  its  it  to  the  operation  of  the  <p  in  a(i<p£t 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  following  £  could 
arrest  the  process  of  aspiration.  The  case  of  ayLit-i%-&  is 
not  analogous.  All  else  that  Christ  180  and  Savelsberg 
28  adduce  under  this  head,  I  hold  to  be  either  decidedly 
wrong  or  very  doubtful. 

The  assertion  that  /  can  become  x  or  %  is  made  good 

neither  by  Christ  (184)  nor  by  Savelsberg  (35).    idydo-xa 

formed  on  the  analogy  of  i^fis-xa  with  the  perfect  term- 

589  iuation  -xa  is  no  proof  at  all  of  it.    On  the  entirely  isolated 

ISridofa  see  above  p.  496. 

The    rare    change   of  £   to  q  has  been  treated  of   at 
p.  447. 

Savelsberg,  it  is  true,  is 'for  assuming  the  change  of~^ 
J-  to  the  dental  <S,  a  sound  as  foreign  to  it  as  possible— 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  find  any  one  to  agree= 
with  him. 

(55i)  2)   Transformations  of  the  j. 

I.  Traces  of  the  existence  of  the  j  in  greek. 
The    palatal    spirant  j  is  to  be  found    in   its   prope 


form  in  no  Greek  dialect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tibr= 
Greek  alphabet  never  had  a  special  sign  for  it.  The  lo  -as 
of  this  consonant  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  peculiarity  ^ 
shown  by  the  Greek  language,  and  shared  by  all  its  dialect 
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as  far  as  any  written  records  that  we  have  can  tell  us. 
In  this  respect  Greek  resembles  Old-Irish,  which  (Schleicher 
Compend.3  275)  suffered  the  same  loss,  and  the  Norse 
languages,  in  which  an  initial  j  is  very  generally  dropped 
(Grimm  Gr.  I  322)  e.  g.  O.-Ir.  oc,  O.-N.  ung-r  =  Lat. 
Juvenal's,  German  jung.  But  though  this  letter  never  existed 
in  a  Greek  form  its  effects  may  be  traced  to  an  almost 
greater  extent  than  those  of  the  digamma.  They  are 
more  various,  though  they  have  in  part  been  less  thoroughly 
investigated.  Since  the  consonant  j  is  not  only  established 
for  the  Indo-Germanic  period,  but  occurs  in  the  Italian 
languages  too,  we  may  safely  maintain  that  the  Graeco- 
Italian  language  possessed  it  while  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
were  still  one  people.  It  is  even  rendered  probable  by  a 
consideration  of  the  very  different  treatment  of  this  sound 
by  the  several  dialects  of  Greek,  that  it  did  not  disappear 
from  the  spoken  language  till  after  the  separation  of  Greek 
into  its  chief  dialects.  There  are  indeed  one  or  two  traces 
of  the  existence  of  this  consonant  in  Homer's  language. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  two  words  ag  and 
Xt6%at.  I  have  (Philologus  III  8)  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  lengthening  of  short  syllables  before 
the  <bg  occurring  in  the  anastrophe  (fteog  £g,  ogvifteg  &gy 
<pvrbv  ag,  nikexvg  &g)  may  be  explained  in  this  way,  and 
Christ  1 54  now  agrees  with  me.  Hoffmann  in  his  Quaestiones 
homericae  I  104  has  shown,  that  there  are  the  most  un- 
accountable lengthenings  of  syllables  before  cog,  lengthen- 
ings which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  a  pause 
in  the  sense  —  for  there  is  not  one  such  pause  to  be 
be  found  before  tog  when  in  this  position  —  nor  of  its  590 
position  in  the  verse  —  for  this  lengthening  often  occurs 
in  the  sixth,  second  and  fourth  feet.  The  phenomenon  is 
so  frequent  that  we  must  regard  it  as  the  fixed  usage  of 
the  Epic  language,  and  elision  before  a>g  (d'ebg  d'  ag  xlexo 
di]{LG)  E  78)  and  the  retention  of  the  short  quantity  before 
it  (avrbg  di  TcttXog  Sg  r  196)  as  anomalies.  According 
to  I.  Bekker  (Homerische  Bl.  204)  6g  has  a  consonantal 
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initial  three  times  as  often  as  a  vowel  one.  Accordingly, 
(552)  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  "poetical  license"  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  length  of  the  final  «  in  ftvyaxiQa  ijv 
(E  371)  i.  e.  frvyccTSQa  Gfrjv,  we  can  hardly  help  resorting  to 
an  older  form  for  an  explanation  in  the  present  instance. 
Now  we  maintained  at  No.  606,  in  spite  of  some  objections, 
that  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  of  its 
adverb  mg  arose  out  of  j.  Savelsberg's  assertion  (Ztschr. 
VIII  401,  X  76),  that  the  assumed  fog  arose  out  of 
Tcfo-g  and  is  identical  with  the  interrogative  pronoun,  finds 
no  phonetic  analogy  except  that  of  the  H.-G.  tver  =  Goth. 
hvas.  But  the  loss  of  such  a  volatile  letter  as  h  is  not 
much  warrant  for  that  of  k,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that 
of  two  consonants  Greek  should  have  made  the  more  usual 
one  give  way  to  the  £,  which  had  but  a  weak  hold  in  the 
language,  and  was  vacillating  from  the  very  first!  Still 
less  demonstrable  is  it  that  the  Skt.  ja-s  arose  from  hja-s 
and  that  la,  with  the  by-forms  kva  and  kja,  is  the  common 
stem  of  all  these  widely  ramifying  pronouns.  Finally  the 
demonstrative  meaning  of  the  Gk.  og  in  xcel  og  ifpri  also 
makes  against  this  derivation,  and  suggests  the  assumption 
that  the  originally  demonstrative  stem  i,  with  the  by-form 
ja}  is  the  basis  of  the  Gk.  relative  pronoun.  Nor  must 
we  meanwhile  leave  out  of  sight  the  forms  of  the  lang- 
uages of  northern  Europe  (see  No.  606).  If  it  were  really 
demonstrated  that  the  Greek  relative  stem  had  a  /,  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  Lottners 
suggestion  (Ztschr.  IX  320)  —  that  it  may  be  deduced 
from  the  reflexive  stem  sva  (Gk.  £  <f<pe).  Still  the  mean- 
ing presents  serious  obstacles  to  this  view*).  —  On  tetfdm 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  detailed  exposition  in  the  Philo- 
logus  111  5.  The  rt.  of  the  word  is  i  (No.  615),  expanded 
alike  in  Gk.  to  is  and  in  Skt.  to  jd,  reduplicated  ji-jd,  which 
would    make    the    1.    sing.   pres.  ji-jd-mi.     In    the    middl 

*)  On  this  point,  sec  the  synoptical  discussion  of  Richard  F6rste 
in  his  Quacstiones  de  attractione  Bcrol.  1868  p.  8  and  Windisch  o 
the  relative  pronoun  Stud.  II  210  ft". 
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forms   ierof   tdfievog,    u^ibvcjv  etc.,    which    in   their   mean- 
ing   of    strive,     yearn,    depart    somewhat    from    that    of  591 
the  active,  we  find  in  22  passages   in  the  Homeric  poefns 
a  striking  hiatus  before  the  initial.     Bekker  writes   here, 
and  on  every  possible  occassion,  fitto,  fii^isvog.  But  neither 
before   nor   since    my    essay    in    the    Philologus   has    any 
one    been    able    to    show    proof    of    the    fy    either    from 
Greek  dialects  or  the  related  languages.     I  therefore  still 
consider  it   probable   that  the  hiatus  is  here  due,  not   to 
the  labial,   but  to  the  palatal    spirant.     The  conventional 
practice  of  the  Epic  rhapsodists  could  perfectly  well  retain 
the  hiatus  and  the  lengthening  before  such  words  in  certain 
J&abitual  phrases,  even  after  the  sound  j  had  disappeared,  Justus) 
as    the   later  Epic  poets    did   in   the  case   of  digammated 
^words  long  after  the  spirant  had  breathed  its  last. 

Finally,  in  the  consideration  of  the  sound  j  we  must 
:rxot  neglect  modern  Greek.  Since  modern  Greek  has  preserved 
xxiany  traces  of  the  j  as  well  as  of  the  /,  we  may  conclude, 
I  think,  that  the  palatal  spirant,  like  the  labial,  never 
^vanished  so  entirely  from  the  popular  and  provincial,  as 
i*fc  did  from  the  written  language.  As  however  it  was 
c^uite  impossible  to  express  this  consonant  by  the  help  of 
e  existing  Greek  alphabet,  and  as  we  find  very  indefinite 
otions  of  the  £  to  have  been  current,  representing  it  as 
Tcvsvpa  analogous  to  the  spiritus  asper  and  lenis,  it  seems 
robable  that  recourse  was  occasionally  had  in  dialects  to 
lie  sign  of  the  digamma  in  order  to  express  the  sound 
f  the  j.  I  have  already  mentioned  at  p.  442  the  forms 
^M^XacCoufo  and  fori  which  are  to  be  explained  in  this  way 
CL^p-  Jahn's  Jahrb.  71  p.  371). 

The  transformations  of  the  j  are  very  similar  to  those 
f  the  digamma.  Much  matter  that  comes  under  this  head 
as  been  discussed  by  Grassmann  in  his  important  essay 
On  the  connexion  of  the  consonants  with  a  following  j, 
nd  the  phenomena  which  thus  arise "  (Ztschr.  XI),  to 
hich  we  shall  have  to  make  constant  reference.  Here,  as 
V>efore,  we  start  with  the  vowels. 
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II.  Vocalisation  of  the  J. 

1)  j  as  t. 

The  vowel  i  comes  a  step  nearer  still  to  the  conso- 
nant j  than  v  does  to  J2,  inasmuch  as  u  was  the  original 
vowel  with  which  £  changed  places.  Hence  the  remarks 
made  before  about  the  relation  of  the  semi -vowel  and  the 
corresponding  vowel  apply  here  more  aptly  still.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  the  older  of  the 
two  sounds.    It  would  naturally  be  easiest  to  do  this  when 

592  the  letter  is  the  initial.  But  besides  proper  names  like 
'Iaovag  =  Javanas  and  iivai  =  Skt.  jd,  there  is  hardly 
a  Greek  word  in  which  an  initial  v  can  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  be  set  down  as  the  representative  of  j.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  however  the  correspondence  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is  very  frequent.  The  instances  of  thin 
in  the  structure  of  the  verb  have  been  collected,  together 
with  the  analogous  cases  in  other  departments,  in  my 
"Tempora  und  Modi'',  e.  g.  (p.  89)  ld-£a  =  Skt.  svithja-mi 
(No.  283),  Dor.  fut.  7tQa%i-G),  (5oad-r]OLco  (p.  310),  e-trj-v  for 
ia-irj-v  =  Skt.  (a)S'jd-m,  Lat.  (cft-ie-m  (p.  253).  In  the 
declension  of  nouns  we  meet  with  this  phenomenon  in  the 

(f»54)gen.  sing,  of  the  o- declension:  o-io  =  Skt.  a-sja  (Bopp 
Vgl.  Gr.  I2  384);  numerous  suffixes  used  in  the  formation 
of  words  show  it,  as  does  the  comparative  suffix  -tov, 
Lat.  -ior  =  Skt.  ijan-s  for  jnns  or  tans,  e.  g.  r\8-tov  = 
Skt.  svdd-ijam,  Lat.  sud(d)v'ior}  and  the  common  sufffxes 
-to-g,  -ice,  -io~V)  on  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Skt.  ja-s, 
jd,  jartn  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bopp's  Vgl.  Gr.  Ill2 
333  ft*.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
Latin  vowel  agrees  with  the  Greek,  more  especially  in  the 
formation  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  for  which  the 
suffixes  io~g  =  ins,  ice  =  ia,  to-v  =  iu-m  are  employed 
in  a  remarkably  similar  manner  by  the  two  languages, 
while  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages  constantly 
resemble  the  Sanskrit  in  choosing  the  consonant  j.  We 
may    conjecture   from   this   that   the   vowel   was    of   great 
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antiquity.  Again,  when  i  is  parallel  to  the  j,  it  unites  itself 
with  preceding  vowels  to  form  diphthongs  (Temp.  u.  Modi 
95),  not  only  when  it  stands  as  the  immediate  neighbour 
of  the  vowel:  pa-l-o-ftat  (p.  292),  da-i-a  (No.  25G),  but 
also  when  it  has  to  make  its  way  to  it  from  the  following 
syllable:  qp&eijp-o  <pfreQ-j(D9  of  which  case  we  shall  have 
to  treat  again.  The  analogy  to  the  transformations  of  the 
f  here  shows  itself  clearly  at  every  point.  These  facts 
however,  which  are  firmly  established,  and  have  also  been 
collected  by  Christ  p.  155  ff.,  are  not  so  important  as  the 
the  representation  of  the  j  in  other  ways. 

2)  j  as  s. 

j  bears  to  a  the  same  relation  that  u  bears  to  o.  On 
the  analogy  then  of  the  cases  discussed  above  on  p.  557  f. 
it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  j  represented  by  €.  The 
Teutonic  languages  too  afford  us  precisely  analogous  phe- 
nomena (Grimm  Gr.  I  188,  220  &c.)  especially  in  the  gen. 
pi.  of  /-stems;  O.-H.-G.  msted  by  the  side  of  enstjo.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  remarked  that  the  modern  Greeks  occasion- 
ally express  the  j  of  other  languages  by  6  instead  of  i, 
thus,  as  Schleicher  Zur  vergl.  Sprach.  37  points  out,  Galanos 
in  his  'Fvdixccl  {LatcccpQccGtig:  Bsdocc  =  Skt.  Vjdsa.  We 
have  a  predecessor  of  this  Bsdocc  in  'EaGav  on  a  vase 
(Keil  Anal.  173).  Conversely,  as  Maurophrydes  Ztschr.  593 
VII  137  ff.  points  out  in  an  essay  on  .the  j  in  modem 
Greek,  which  touches  on  many  phenomena  "that  belong  to 
the  present  subject,  an  old  Greek  s  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
placed by  j,  e.  g.  in  vjog  =  vdog.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  e  before  vowels  must  even  in  old  Greek  have  been 
far  more  liquid  than  when  it  stood  before  consonants.  This 
is  evident  from  the  large  number  of  synizeses  between  € 
and  following  vowels,  e.  g.  in  the  monosyllabic  frsoi,  via, 
ia.  No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  weigh  this  e  in 
the  same  balance  as  that  before  consonants,  and  to  con-(f»r»r») 
elude  from'  the  fact  that  the  latter  never  arises  from  an 
older  t  in  Greek,   that   it   is    impossible  that   the    former 
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should  ever  have  arisen  either  from  i  orj  or  from  an  irrational 
sound  vacillating  between  the  two  (cp.  Schleicher  Comp.3  70). 
We  must  begin  with  such  forms  as  coexist  with  others 
in  Greek  itself  which  show  an  i,  or  with  such  phenomena  as 
allow  us  to  infer  a  j  with  certainty.  First  of  all  come  the  Doric 
futures.  The  i  of  the  Doric  futures  in  -<fto,  which  correspond 
to  the  Skt.  futures  in  -sjami,  remains  in  strict  Doric  only 
before  an  0-sound:  icga^ta,  nQa^io^eg,  gaptltoftf&a,  before 
an  r-sound  it  is  replaced  by  s}  which  is  contracted  with 
the  following  vowel:  igya^tai  (Ahr.  Dor.  §.  25,  20). 
lii  laxer  Doric  the  latter  representative  occurs  throughout: 
TtQa^cj,  7tQa%ovii£$,  igyafeixai.  —  A  second  undoubted  in- 
stance of  this  substitution  is  the  Ionic  xlo,  tea,  xi<ovy 
tsoiGi,  by  the  side  of  which,  for  the  dative  at  least,  we 
have  proof  of  Lesbian  forms  with  i  rtiw,  xloiCi  (Ahrens 
127).  No  one  will  think  of  doubting  that  the  latter  forms 
are  the  older,  and  arose,  by  the  suffixing  of  an  a-sound, 
from  the  st.  xi  (cp.  above  p.  481).  We  have  additional, 
though  superfluous  evidence  of  this  in  the  Megaric  ticc  (idv 
=  xi  fu/i/,  strictly  xj-a  \ir\v  i.  e.  xiva  \lx\v  (Ahr.  Dor. 
277),  where  the  consonantal  j  produced  the  preceding 
a  and  then  vanished.  —  We  met  with  a  third  case 
of  the  kind  at  No.  597,  the  Argive  a>/fea  =  cJa  i.  e.  c&fja. 
In  all  these  instances  then  we  have  an  i  by  the  side  of 
an  £,  and  can  be  certain  that  the  i  is  the  older  of  the 
two.  —  And  it  is  most  probable  that  the  same  is  the 
case,  fourthly,  with  devvvtiog  (Anacr.  Fr.  2,  11,  11,  2  B.) 
=  diovvtiog,  in  which  word,  uncertain  though  its  derivatioi 
is,  the  e  will  hardly  be  held  (cp.  also  the  Aeol.  Zovvv^o^ 
to  be  older  than  the't.  We  should  incline  too  to  regain  ^ 
the  £  of  ?}voQ'tri}  manliness,  compared  with  av-yvoQ-  ^c« 
(cp.  imsQ-TjvoQ'cri)  as  the  direct  equivalent  of  an  t,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  well  established  form  avdgeCa  rencUfers 
594  it.  doubtful.  —  For  a  further  set  of  forms  there  are  to  T>e 
found  elsewhere  dialectic  by-forms,  which  clearly  point  to 
j,  so  in  particular  with  Boghjg  which  at  15,  ^  195  incites 
a  spondee,  and  had  consequently  an  €  pronounced  lil«:«  a 
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consonant  and  of  the  nature  of  a  j,  which  was  able  to 
make  the  o  long  by  position.  The  form  Botfga-g  in  which 
the  accent  is  irregular  arose  by  assimilation,  like  the  Aeol. 
<p&tQQ(o  from  q&eQ-ja.  A  conjecture  on  its  orgin  has  been 
given  at  No.  504.  —  The  case  is  the  same  with  GxeQeo-g 
for  which  the  Attics  preferred  the  form  atSQQo-g  i.  e.  Gtbq- 
jo-g,  while  the  fern.  ateTga  (No.  222)  has  transposed  the 
i  to  the  stem-syllable  (cp.  q&eiQm),  and  with  xev-eo-g  by  the 
side  of  the  Aeol.  xivvo-g  and  the  Epic  xeivo-g,  which  was  (556) 
later  shortened  into  xsvo-g  and  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
Aeol.  titivvo-g,  Epic  tireivo-g,  Attic  Gtevo-g,  while  it  should 
be  compared  with  the  Skt.  pin-jets  (No.  49)  as  well. 

Besides  these  cases,  in  which  e  clearly  replaces  an  older 
j,  we  have  forms  where  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  e  is 
not  a  shortening  of  the  diphthong  si.  Among  these  comes 
d&Qed  with  the  Hesychian  by-form  dcjQid.  This  word 
dcoQsd  may  undoubtedly  be  placed,  if  only  in  virtue  of  its 
accent,  among  the  collectives  in  -jd,  treated  by  Bopp  Vergl. 
Gr.  IIP  339  e.  g.  Skt.  gav-jd  a  herd  of  cows,  cp.  avfrQax-id, 
pvQ{L7]x-id,  veoxx-ia.  Accordingly  dcog-ed  properly  means  a 
number  of  gifts.  To  the  same  class  of  words  belongs 
ysv-ea,  the  original  meaning  of  which  we  must  take  to  be 
generation  i.  e.  the  sum  of  people  of  the  same  age.  Since 
these  collectives  presuppose  an  already  existing  noun -stem 
from,  which  they  are  derived,  we  must  refer  yev-sd  to 
ytv£6-jaf  which  first  no  doubt  became  ysveia,  then  ysvsd, 
as  Teketi-jo-g  became  tikno-g  and  r£keo-g}  and  as  the  verbs 
in  -£©  came  from  ~bj-<q  (Horn,  vstxsta).  Here  accordingly 
£  is  etymologically  not  a  representative  of  the  ,;  but  of  a 
combination  of  sounds  containing  a  j  or  i.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  adjectives  of  material  in  -so-s,  Epic  -eio-g 
Dor.  -io-g9  Skt.  cja-s*).    The  names  of  trees  too  ending  in, 

*)  Roediger's  objection  (de  compos.  41)  to  this  generally  adopted 
grouping  will  not  make  any  converts.  The  argument  unon  probabile 
est,  illnd  ponderosum-  snffixum  jam  antiquissimo  tempore  corripi 
posse u  could  as  justly,  or  rather  as  unjustly,  be  used  to  separate  the 
Homeric  genitive  in  ov  from  that  in  oto.  On  -1710-?  cp.  Stud.  II  p.  187. 
CrmTiUB,  Etymology.  II.  1#6 
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-ea  (xQavea,  avxicc)  with  by -forms  in  -ia}  treated  of 
by  Ahrens  Dor.  121  and  Lobeck  El.  I  251  seem  to  me 
most  naturally  classed  with  the  adjectives  in  ~eo-gf  so  that 
here  the  tree  is  named  from  its  fruit,  the  fig-tree  being 
called  "the  figgy  (tree)".  Accordingly  we  ought  probably 
to  assume  for  dogsa  as  well  an  older  dogs-id,   whose  s 

695  may  be  regarded  as  a  weakening  of  the  stem-vowel  o  (cp. 
%Qv<f£-io-g}  olxs-to-g).  Weber  Ztschr.  f.  Gymnasialwesen 
1863  p.  123  adduces  this  very  form  from  an  inscription 
edited  by  Sauppe  Weimar  1847  (cp.  C.  I.  No.  107  1.  37). 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  si}  which  so  early  obtained  the 
same  force  as  i,  may  here  be  only  a  different  way  of 
writing  i. 

In  the  forms  just  discussed  we  had  the  guidance  of 
Greek  dialects,  but  there  are  others  of  which  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  the  related  languages  alone.  Among 
these  is  irso-g  compared  at  No.  208  with  the  Skt.  satja-s. 
The  derived  ix&tpiv  preserves  the  shorter  stem  irof  which 

(557)  is  parallel   to  xevo  and  tfrei/o.  —   We  may  perhaps   con- 
clude from  the  O.-Norse  form  vidja  ripe,  that  the  e  of  the 
corresponding  fixia  (No.  593)  arose  from  j.    At  No.  423  b 
we  derived  the  ti  of  elvdtsQ-eg  =  janitr-ic-es  from  es,  and 
identified  the  first  s  with  an  older  j.    The  Homeric  site 
when  may  probably  be  explained  in  the  same  way;  it  is 
synonymous  with  ore,  but  distinctly  separated  by  its  mean- 
ing from  rjv-re  as,   with  which  it  is  always  being  mixed 
up;  it  seems,  that  is,  to  have  arisen  from  jo-te  io-te  and 
to  have  undergone  the  same  Ionic  contraction   shown  in 
ipev  =  ip£0.    The  different  explanation  given  of  the  woi 
by  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  282  seems  to  me  irreconcileable 
the  relative  use  of  evxe.     Perhaps  in  another  isolated  r< 
lative  form  also,   sqg  =  fjg,  only  occurring  77  208,  the       s 
is  to  be  explained  as  a  representative  of  the  old  j.    Tkie 
spiritus  asper  must  in  that  case  be  held  to  have  found  its 
way  in  here  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases. 

In  my  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  92,  94  ffi  I  have  like- 
wise explained  the  £  of  a  number  of  verbs,  whose  pres^^ni- 
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stems  are  distinguished  from  the  verb-stems  by  the  addition 
of  this  vowel,  in  particular  yau-i-ot,  dax-i-m.  Christ  p.  158 
prefers  to  regard  these  present-stems  as  derived  from  noun- 
stems,  and  consequently  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  verbs  like  jiop^-oj,  xoXiut-a ,  and  compare  them  with 
the  Skt.  verbs  hi  -ajdmi.  He  gives  as  his  reason  the 
"Gunirung"  of  the  stem- vowel;  but  this  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  these  verbs.  The  o  of  ook  has  no  e  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  remains  unchanged  in  S6\a,  dofya  etc.,  the  ra  of 
m&i-m  has  its  analogy  in  the  Skt.  vddh  (No.  324)  and  is 
stable  in  one  language  as  in  the  other.  There  is  no  question 
here  then  of  a  relation  like  that  between  the  rt.  (pep  and 
tpoQE-o}  which  is  derived  from  the  noun-stem  tpogo.  Hence 
I  hold  to  my  view  of  these  formations,  and  find  confirmation 
of  it  especially  in  such  forms  as  xvg-m  by  the  side  of 
xvQ-i-o,  ^vQ-o-fiai  by  the  side  of  £v(?-s-a>,  ua(?TV(>-o-(iat  by 
the  side  of  itatprvQ-t-a,  for  their  long  v  is  as  likely  to  698 
have  arisen  from  v  and  pp  for  pj  as  that  of  alotp-vQoi 
(Aeol.  olotpv^aj),  xvQ-i-m  accordingly  bears  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  xvq-co  as  xtv-to-g  does  to  xtivo-g.  The 
fact  on  which  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  33  lays  so  much 
stress,  i.  e.  that  the  t  occasionally  appears  elsewhere  than 
in  the  present-stem  (Soxyaa,  xvQ^ata),  cannot  count  for 
much,  since  there  are  numerous  other  instances  of  a 
strengthened  stem  forcing  its  way  into  the  place  of  the 
nastrengthened  one.  The  n  of  jung-o  no  doubt  belongs 
properly,  like  the  w  of  &vy-vv-{ii,  to  the  present-stem,  and 
still  the  perfect  is  junxi  and  the  pert',  pass.  part,  functus. 
Compare  also  <j£iJ<fG>,  rvftttjoo)  and  other  formations  of  a 
younger  stamp.  To  the  forms  discussed  at  Temp.  u.  Mod.  ut<-'-£-«) 
supra  (q».  too  Elucidations  p.  144)  we  may  add  two  in  which  this 
explanation  finds  support  in  the  related  languages,  op-i'-ovro 
B  398,  W212  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  rt.6p  (No. 
5O0)  that  or-i-untur  does  to  the  synonymous  Latin  rt.  or.  Now 
the  i  of  the  Lat.  form  has  long  been  recognized  as  identical 
with  the  Skt  j  of  the  so  called  fourth  conjugation.  There 
■  no  force  at  all  in  Hugo  Weber's  objection  (Jahn's  Jahrb. 

lfl* 
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1863  p.  612)  that  oriri  follows  the  fourth  Latin  conjugation 
in  most  of  its  forms.  This  conjugation  is  in  many  cases 
identical  with  the  verbs  of  the  third  conj.  which  have  to  in 
the  present,  and  is  most  certainly  not  confined  to  derived 
verbs,  as  the  old  morire  and  parire  prove.  If  sal-i-o  =  clXoiiat 
(p.  537),  farc-i-o  =  qppatftfo  (No.  413),  we  may  also  compare 
or-i~untur  with  6q-£-ovxo.  —  The  s  of  ip-d-a)  fa  shown  to 
be  different  from  the  s  of  (poQ-i-co  and  similar  derived  verbs 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  lengthened  in  the  formation 
of  tenses.  Moreover  the  e  of  the  stem-syllable  excludes 
the  possibility  of  a  denominative  origin.  For  these  reasons 
we  regarded  the  e  of  sp-e-ro-g  etc.  (No.  452)  as  an  auxiliary 
vowel,  so  that  the  rt.  £jli  i.  e.  FejLi  is  parallel  to  the  Lat 
vom}  Ski  vam,  O.-N.  vom,  Lith.  vein.  On  the  other  hand 
the  form  of  the  pres.  (J^ep-i-a  forsakes  the  analogy  of 
the  Skt.  vam-d-mi,  Lat.  vom-o  and  follows  that  of  the 
Lith.  vem-j-fi. 

In  two  cases  however,  in  which  b  has  by  many  been 
supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  j,  we  cannot  accept  this 
origin.  We  cannot  follow  Bopp  (Gl.)  and  Christ  (155)  in 
connecting  frsd-o-iiai  with  the  Skt.  dhjdi,  or,  as  the  Pet.  Diet 
more  correctly  gives  it,  dhja,  to  represent  to  oneself,  have 
in  one's  mind.  This  is  forbidden  by  the  great  difference  in 
meaning,  and  by  the  dialectic  forms  given  at  No.  308  from 
which  we  can  with  certainty  deduce  a  rt.  9aF,  6a  u.  — 
Just  as  little  has  the  suffix  -ev  (Nom.  ev-g)  to  do  with 
the  Lith.  -jus,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  their  use.  The 
Gk.  nouns  in  -ev-g,  partly  nomina  agentis  *  like .  tgxb v-$, 
697  partly  derived  from  adjectives  and  substantives,  like  aQiatrjeg, 
TtOQd-^ev-g,  but  denoting,  with  hardly  an  exception,  persons*), 
stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with  verbs  in  -ev-m  (cp. 
Horn.  fjvLoxij-cc  fivt,o%ev-(D,'%aAxij-sg  %ttXxev(o,  tcQev-g  CtQtv-io) 
and  develope  in  a  great  measure,  almost  before  our  very 
eyes,  in  certain  case-forms  as  expansions  of  words  in  -o-$ 


*)  The  use  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Passow  Philol.  XX  p.  687  ff. 
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(rp>to%o-g).  For  this  process  the  old  grammarians  have  the 
name  7iccQcc6%r]tiart,6{i6g.  Following  Schleicher  Ztschr.  111(559) 
76  ffi,  I  think  I  have  shown  (IV  213)  how  a  suffix  like  this 
&f  or  ev  serving  to  individualize  the  form,  has  its  analogy 
in  the  Slavonic  -ov  and  the  verbs  in  -ov-a-ti.  Accordingly 
I  can  all  the  less  approve  of  the  comparison  made  by 
Aufrecht  (on  Uggvaladatta  270,  271)  of  the  Gk.  -ev-g  with 
the  Skt.  -jus,  inasmuch  as  the  Skt.  words  in  -jus,  discussed 
by  Bopp  VgL  Gr.2  Ill  417,  only  agree  in  use  to  a  limited 
extent  with  the  Gk.  words  in  -sv-g.  Pott's  attack  (W.  I 
1237)  does  not  convert  me. 

3)  j  as  v. 

The  vowels   i  and  v,  though  by  no  means    identical, 

in  modern  Greek,  were  still  not   very  far  apart  in  the 

ouths   of  the   old  Greeks,   and    the   duller  vowel  seems 

no'w  and   then  to  have   represented   the  j   instead  of  the 

clearer  one.    Above  p.  535  we  compared  xvavo-g  with  the 

Skt.  yamas.    Plato    Crat.  p.  418 d,   in   the 'course   of  his 

derivation  of  the  Gk.  %vyo-v  from  dvo,  assumes  an  older 

form  dvo-yov,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  merely  made 

up  at  random,  but  rather  to  have  been  a  somewhat  arbitrary 

way  of  writing  djugon  i.  e.  the  same  form  which  we  have 

to  assume  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Graeco- Italic 

jugo-m  (Skt.  jugcwn)  and  the  Gk.  tpyo-v  (No.  144). 

III.  Change  of  j  into  other  consonants. 

A)  j  as  y. 

In  the  mouth  of  a  modem  Greek  y  has  in  many  cases 
(cp-  Deflher  Stud.  IV  241)  the  pronunciation  of  a  spirant. 
*tenee  we  also  see  it  plainly  proceed  from  a  j  or  an  l 
^wn  out  to  a  spirant,  e.  g.  in  ^rapya  =  Z&Qicc,  CBQav- 
T*pya  =  xs66aQavTaQia  (Mullach  Vulgarsprache  89,  Ztschr. 
v*  231).  Here  belongs  especially  \vvZya  =  pvla,  where  598 
f  has  developed  itself  out  of  the  t  of  the  diphthong,  and 
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many  other   cases   where  Mullach  (140)   and   before   him 
(Jiese  (295)  have  explained  the  y  with  less  probability  as 
proceeding  from  J1:  xavyo  (pron.  kdvjo),  xXaiye)  (pron.  kldjo), 
avyo-v  (pron.  avjo)}  egg,  which   comes  as  we  saw  at  No. 
597,   from   dyjorm.     Since    in   the  Teutonic   and   Slavonic 
families   g   is    sometimes   developed   from  j  (Grimm  Gr.  I 
187,   220,  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I2  535),   the  g  of  the  O.-H.-G. 
plural  eig-ir  no  doubt  also  corresponds  to  this  spirant.    [Cp_ 
March  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  §  28.]  —  The  people  of  Sa— 
lamis  in  Cyprus  called  sulphur  %£ayov  ace.  to  Hesych.   Witt*. 
M.  Schmidt  (Ztschr.  IX  368)  we  can  here  compare  the  y  withm^ 
(mo)  the  i  of  the  Ionic  form  frsrjiov,  i\  e.  identify  y  as  a  mean^a 
of  writing  j.  —  In  the  word  ayovQog  =  ccoQog  given  b^^p 
Mullach  the  y  is  also  of  an  old  date,  so  that  we  may  ventur—  « 
to  compare  it  with  the  j  established  for  &qu  <x>Qo-g  (No.  52 
which  appears  occasionally  in  the  same  stem  in  Old -Sax 
as  g  (ger  annus).     H.  Weber  Ztschr.  f.  Gymnasialw.  18 
p.  124  objects  to  these  two  examples  that  "ftiayov  and  ayo> 
Qog  are  of  extremely  doubtful  etymology  and  hence  pr» 
nothing".    There  is  however  no  question  here  of  etymolo 
only  of  the  dialectic  correspondence  between  y  and  j. 
we  to  believe  that  fteayov  (to  fretov  c5  xa&alQovCi,  2hcJL*z- 
titvioi)  may  be  a  distinct  word  from  foijfov?    It  matte jts 
nothing  for  our  present  purpose  what  the  word  comes  from, 
hence   the   objection  is  void.     Still  we   had  good  reasons 
for  putting  it  under  No.  320.    I.  Bekker  on  r\  64  says  that 
Aristophanes  read  ayovQov  in  this  verse  in  the'  sense    of 
acoQov  instead  of  Uxovqov,  although  the  form  was  accounted 
Thracian  (Eustath.  1788,  56),  cp.  Nauck  Bullet,  de  l'Acaxl 
de  Petersb.  II  310.  —  To  the  words  in  which  y  has  tak^n 
the   place  of  a  j  we  may  further   add   ano-yeps  aq>eX#*i 
and  vyyepog  tivXXafirj,   both   assigned   by  Hesych.   to  1&e 
Cyprian 8.    They  present  us  with  a  rt.  t^u  take,  which  w      j 
may   venture   to    compare   with   the    Skt.   rt.  jam,   whose      j 
multifarious  applications ,  as  given  by  the  Pet.  Diet,  find  like-      1 
wise  their  best  meeting  point  in  the  idea  of  taking,  how-     j 
ing,   and  with  the  Latin  em-o  which  has  been  long  a*8°     \ 
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Bopp  61.)  CQnnected  with  it  (ad-im-o,  sum-o,  promo 
jp.  pro-jam  etc.  present,  offer),  the  Umbr.  em-a-ntur  = 
lumantur*),  and  the  Lith.  im-u7  Ch.-Sl.  im-q  of  like 
aeaning.  Now  since  we  find  Homer  using  in  the  same  599 
ense  the  old  aorist  yevto,  which  "could  just  as  well  come 
rom  the  rt.  yep  as  from  y*v,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  put 
i  under  this  rt.  than,  as  is  usually  done,  under  the  rt. 
eX.  Still  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  Hesychius's  gloss 
ewov,  or,  as  the  alphabetical  arrangement  would  lead 
s  to  expect,  yivov  Kvtcqlol  xal  kafii  xal  xdfrifc]  but  it 
»mains  equally  obscure  if  we  explain  yiv-xo  to  be  for 
ik-t-xo*  —  Last  comes  G&yaCar  tiaaca  Hesych.,  which  along 
ith  Gaaddev  7taQatrjQSl  brings  us  to  ti&d&iv  and  the 
eraclean  itoxixkalyc*  by  the  side  of  xksta,  discussed  by 
[eister  Stud.  IV  428. 

Are  we  able  then  to  find  analogies  to  these  processes  (56i) 
urtly  confined  to  late  Greek,  partly  to  particular  dialects 
lly,  from  the  ordinary  Greek  of  early  times?  In  proof  of 
ie  fact  that  y  was  pronounced  soft  in  certain  combi- 
itions  of  sound,  attention  has  been  called  to  its  insta- 
ility,  e.  g.  in  the  Boeotian  Idv,  Id  (Ahrens  Aeol.  206)  — 
urdly  tdv  —  for  iydv}  iyd7  in  the  Tarentine  okCog  = 
tfyo-g  (Ahrens  Dor.  87),  which  however  is  ridiculed  in 
yperbolns  by  the  comic  writer  Plato  (Herodian  II  926 
L  Lentz),  and  consequently  was  a  pronunciation  known 
i  Attica,  in  0i'cdo-v  spittle  (saliva),  tifako-g  fat  by  the 
de  of  6iyaX6-€ig  sliming  (Lobeck  Prolegg.  341),  and  in 
Hakia  by  the  side  of  Oiyakla.     In  none  of  these  words 


*)  Cp.  AufF.  xx.  Kirchh.  II 319,  where  moreover  is  discussed  the  more 
jneral  meaning  of  the  Lat.  cmere  which  is  visible  in  Paul.  Epit.  p.  6, 76, 
id  perhaps  survived  in  coemptio  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  marriage. 
>rs*en  certainly  persists  in  denying  the  identity  of  the  Lat.  em  and 
te  rt.  jam  (Is  309,  556),  but  the  meaning  at  all  events  presents  no 
ratacle,  and  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  initial  j  cannot  be  estab- 
■hed  elsewhere,  does  not  count  for  much,  since  with  the  exception 
f  jecur,  jejiinu8i  and  jetitare  no  Latin  stem -word  begins  with  je,  as 
ould  have  to  be  the  case  with  jemo. 
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however  can  it  be  proved  that  the  y  came  from  the  jy 
while  in  some  the  relation  of  the  two  letters  is  the  con- 
verse. But  we  ought  perhaps  to  mention  here  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  present -stems  in  %  which  have,  in  Epic 
and  more  especially  in  Doric,  futures,  aorists,  and  derived 
words  formed  from  them  with  a  |.  The  £  of  the  verbs  in  -£e> 
is  the  representative  of  the  Skt.,;.  dixd£(a  may  be  referred  to 
an  assumeable  dikajdrtni  and  its  verb-stem  dixaj  can  only 
enter  into  combination  with  6  on  one  of  two  conditions;  either 
the  j  must  disappear:  dixa-tico,  or  it  must  harden  into  a 
guttural,  which  with  the  6  gives  {;:  dixd^co  (Dor.  dixat,ci). 
The  latter  formation  finds  a  complete  parallel  in  modern 
Greek,  where  the  future  of  verbs  in  -svo  (i.  e.  evo),  though 
written  -evdco  is  pronounced  -eip(o}  so  that  itcuSefo :  7icudsxpa)  = 
dtxajco :  dixd^co.  This  is  essentially  the  view  expressed  by  Ahrens 
Dor.  94.  Since  the  language  of  Homer  exhibits  numerous  forms 
of  this  kind,  whose  stem  shows  no  guttural  element:  dkand^ag, 
dat£(o}  ivccQfea,  no Xs^%co  *),  it  looks  as  if  we  ought  to  refer 

600  the    establishment  of   these  forms  to   a  time  when  the  j 
in  the  corresponding  present -forms  was  still  sounded  pure, 
i.  e.  without  the  prefixed  d  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  *"" 
immediately,  (aAcwraj-co),  while  the  6  appeared  instead  of 
the  |  as  soon  as   the  dental  sound  took  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  j  (aAa-jrad/-c&),  when  the  dental  assibilated  the 
j  itself,  and  thus  completely  removed  this  consonant  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth  to  the  front.     As  soon  as  4 
this  process  of  dentalizing  was    complete   the  analogy  of"3 
dental  stems  ((fyt'&a  <S%C($&  £0xL(fTaL)  necessarily  came  into« 

(562)  play.     This  view  is  most  certainly  not  refuted   by  Hugocz 
Weber's  cursory  strictures  upon  it  (Ztschr.  f.  Gymn.  1863E 


*)  Several  younger  scholars  are  very  fond  ot  explaining  thes*« 
and  other  like  phenomena  as  simply  the  result  of  "false  analogy'  " 
(alias  a  "transference  of  form").  If  we  are  not  careful  we  shaEZ-4 
find  "Analogy"  made  into  a  huge  receptacle  for  all  unexplarnabl 
odds  and  ends.  In  this  instance  it  would  not  be  very  easy,  I  thin] 
to  find  in  Homer  verbs  with  a  radical  guttural,  which  those  aboi 
quoted  might  be  held  to  have  imitated. 
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p.  124).  j  is  a  sound  that  is  unpronounceable  before  s, 
and  it  must  either  have  become  assimilated  to  the  s  or 
—  as  happens  in  Sanskrit  (bddhaj-i~shjdmi)  —  have  laid 
claim  to  an  auxiliary  vowel  in  order  to  be  heard.  I  have 
no  doubt  then  that  we  have  in  this  j;  a  noteworthy  wit-  , 
ness  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  old  j  is  not  quite  unconnected 
with  a  guttural. 

B)  Relation  of  j  to  J  and  d. 

The  representation  of  an  original  j  by  §  is  a  fact 
universally  recognized,  but  it  can  only  be  understood  and 
explained  in  connexion  with  a  large  number  of  other  facts. 
We  have  to  do  with  wide -spread  phenomena,  of  which 
only  a  portion  have  been  hitherto  recognized,  while  others 
have  been  here  and  there  guessed  at,  and  many  have  not 
yet  been  even  mentioned:  so  that  it  seems  best  to  throw 
the  discussion  which  follows  into  the  form  of  a  connected 
investigation. 

1)   J  as  the  representative  of  dj. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  £  frequently  re- 
presents a  dj  occurring  before  the  Greek  language  was 
formed.  The  process  of  change  was  undoubtedly  that  stated 
by  Schleicher  (Zur  Vergl.  Sprachengeschichte  p.  40  ff.). 
Under  the  influence  of  the  soft  dental  consonant  the  palatal 
spirant,  which  followed  it,  passed  over  to  the  dental  organ, 
changing  into  the  sound  which  in  French,  Bohemian  and 
Polish  is  denoted  by  z,  while  we  Germans  distinguish  it 
in  pronunciation  as  a  soft  s,  although  we  represent  it  by 
the  same  character  as  the  hard  or  sharp  $*),  [German  z 
being  pronounced  as  ts].  £,  which  is  shown  by  its  in- 601 
fluence  in  prosody  to  be  a  double  consonant,  is  the  ex- 

*)  Rumpelt  I  19  shows  how  desireable  the  distinction  would  be. 
He  uses  the  long  f  for  the  soft,  the  short  s  for  the  hard  sibilant. 
[For  Latin  8  cp.  Roby  §  187].  —  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  269  gives 
interesting  examples  of  a  soft  8  for  j  or  i  from  the  Venetian  dialect: 
e.  g.  avcrzo  «=  aperio. 
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pression  in  writing  of  ds  (according  to  Rumpelt  df).    The 

following  are  certain  instances  of  the  representation  of  an 

older  dj  by  g:  % 

a)  Initial. 

The  name  Zsv-g  has  been  mentioned  already  under 
the  rt.  biF  (No.  269).  As  .the  declension  varies  in  Greek 
between  the  stems  Ztv  i.  e.  4jsv  and  di£,  so  in  Sanskrit 
(563)  it  varies  between  djav,  djdu  and  div.  The  nominative 
djdu-s,  also,  according  to  the  Pet.  Diet.,  didu-s,  readily 
unites  with  pitd  father,  like  Zev-g  itatrJQ,  Umbr.  Ju-pater, 
Lat.  Jtqhpiter.  If  we  start  from  the  shortest  stem  div,  we 
have  at  once  by  the  side  of  this  diu  or  dju.  Considering 
how  the  semi -vowel  and  the  vowel  vary  (Grassmann  Ztschr. 
XI  3,  Max  Miiller  Lect.  II  449),  div  was  the  most  natural 
form  before  vocalic  suffixes  (Skt.  div-as  =  4uF-og),  dju 
before  consonantal  (Skt.  instram.  pi.  dju-bhis):  then  the  u 
was  strengthened  by  addition  of  sound  to  an  =  Gr.  sv. 
Skt.  an  is  a  further  intensification,  foreign  to  Greek.  The 
Italian  forms  ^re  based  upon  the  fuller  stem  diov  (Ski 
djav),  hence  Osc.  dat.  diovfei  (Mommsen  Unterital.  D.  191), 
O.-Lat.  Diov-i-s  (cp.  Preller  Rom.  Myth.  p.  166)  with  an 
accessory  /  (cp.  can^i-s  [Roby  §  406]),  later,  after  the  loss 
of  the  d,  Jov-i-s.  By  contraction  Jov  becomes  Ju7  which 
is  compounded  directly  with  pater  in  Umbrian  and  Latin, 
just  as  the  stem  z/t/is  in  4siitatvQo-g'  frsog  naga  Utvfupaioig 

• 

(Hesych.).  For  I  believe  that  I  have  proved  in  my  Quaestiones 
etymologicae  (Ind.  lect.  Eil.  aest.  1856)  p.  Ill  that  we  ought 
there  to  read  4litctxvQo-g}  and  to  assume  for  this  tribe  of 
Epirus  a  form  quite  analogous  to  the  Italian  Jupatcr,  with 
a  paragogic  ending  (cp.  ^AvxCnaxQog^  2Jc&7tarQog)  and  a  v 
(cp.  8ia7tQvGiog,  navriyvQig)  dulled  from  e  (cp.  evitaxsQSia). 
But  in  Sanskrit  we  find  also  a  fourth  stem  djd,  the  accusative 
of  which  djd-m  (cp.  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  V  373)  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Homeric  Zfj-v  at  the  end  of  a  line  (e.  g. 
3  265  [®  206,  SI  331]).  It  was  seen  even  by  G.  Hermann 
(El.  doctr.  metr.  351)  that  the  apostrophe  has  no  right 
here.     I.  Bekker   and   Lachmann   (in  Lucr.   p.  81)  follow 


i 
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« 

m,  while  Lobeck  El.  II  273  is  undecided.  But  the  Sans- 
it  form  leaves  no  doubt  remaining.  The  spirant  has 
tirely  disappeared  in  Zfj-v,  just  as  in  Dor.  (ici-v  =  (iov-v, 
rt.  gd-m.  We  may  place  here  also  4Cav  tbv  ovqccvov 
eqGcci  (Hes.),  with  which  compare  Herod.  I  131  [of  ds 
tplgotrft  4it  pev  .  .  .  &v<Siag  iqSsw  tbv  xvxXov  itavra 
v  ovqccvov  dia  xaXiovtsg].  The  corresponding  nominative 
j-g  is  quoted  by  Herodian  (II  911,  8  ed.  Lentz)  from  602 
lerecydes,  and  with  it  also  Zd-g.  As  in  Ji-ndtvQO-g  we 
,w  the  f  disappear  from  the  shorter  stem  di£  =  0.-H.-G. 
id,  so  also  a  nominative  dt-g  is  mentioned  by  Herodian. 
be  stem  Zij-v  in  the  Horn.  Zrjv-og,  Zr\v-C  is  based  upon 
t  expansion  by  an  added  nasal  suffix:  to  this  corresponds 
,e  Skt.  div-dn  (and  div-an)  day  (Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  8). 
rith  regard  to  the  interchange  of  the  longer  stem  Zrjv 
ith  the  shorter  Zfv,  Zr\  we  may  compare  the  plural 
-eg  with  its  sing,  l-g  (No.  592).  There  is  a  notice  of  a 
rm  still  more  expanded,  Zavr-6g  nom.  Zd-g  in  Bekker 
need.  1181,  1184.  Different  conjectures  as  to  these  stems 
■e  given  by  Kuhn  and  Legerlotz  (Ztschr.  VII,  79,  .300).  (5<*> 
be  Lat.  Jd-nu-s  (cp.  Skt.  jd~na-s  going,  course)  I  prefer 
•  exclude  entirely.  It  seems  to  me  from  its  meaning  as 
i  appellative  and  from  the  related  jd-ny-a,  jdn-i-tor  to 
slong  to  the  rt.  i}  ja  (No.  615),  with  which  even  the 
icients  connected  it  (cp.  Pott  W.  I  964).*) 

In  the  Aeolic  dialect  of  Lesbos  the  transition  from  Si 

t  is  an  acknowledged  fact.    Ahrens  p.  46  mentions  the 

llowing  instances:  %d  =  did  in  £«  wxtog,  ^dfiatog,  £«<fy- 


*)  The  attack  of  Corssen  Is  213  misses  its  mark.  Who  will 
ink  it  credible  that  jdnu-s  passage  (medius,  imus),  jdnua,  janitor 
irived  their  names  first  from  the  god  J  amis?  On  the  contrary,  all 
ese  words  may  be  just  as  well  derived  from  the  rt.  ja,  a  very 
jrly  expansion  of  i,  as  sd-nu-8  from  say  fd-nu-m  from  fa,  do~nu-m 
om  do.  What  Preller  snys  (R&ni.  Myth.  148  ff.)  about  Janus  as 
loor- keeper'  does  not  at  all  go  against  my  etymology.  [But  can 
onus  be  separated  from  Diana  (Jana)?  cp.  Preller  149,  277. 
oby  {  160.  2]. 
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Xog,  ^aeXe^dfiav,  fcpdXXeiv,  Zovw^og  =  4iow6og.    There 
are    also    the    later    zeta  =  Siaita,    zabolus  =  dcdfioXog, 
%vyqa   eXog   according   to  Eustath.  p.  295,  13    originating 
in  SivyQa,  £der  itvet  Kvjiqiol,  no  doubt  explained  correctly 
by  M.  Schmidt  as  for  6i~dsi,y  &x6qsicc  =  diaxogeicc  (Ztschr. 
IX  367).     These  forms  are  only  to  be  explained   by  the 
assumption  of  the  intermediate  stage  dj,  and  it  is  worth 
while  noticing  that  this  intermediate  stage  survives  in  the 
mouth  of  the  modern  Greeks   (Maurophrydes  Ztschr.  VII 
138).     We  are  tempted  accordingly  to  explain   the   name 
of  the  vXrjeGtia  Zdxvv&o-g  from  di-dxav&o-g,  full  throughout 
of  (ixccvd-at,  or  axav&oi  (brankursine)  —  cp.  dtaftftog,  dtavdyg, 
diditvQog^  /JiaxQia  and  the  Locrian  Zd-Xevxo-g  —  with  an 
Aeol.  v=  a  (Ahr.  78  and  82).     For  Saguntum,  which  the 
legend  connects  with   Zdxvvftog,   we  find   also   the    forms 
Zaxavfra,  Zdxavfrog,     Whether  this   explanation  suits  the 
vegetation  of  the  island,  others  can  decide.  [But  cp.  Tozer. 
Geography  of  Greece  p.  354].    Outside  of  the  Aeolic  dialect 
also    diet   often   occurs    in   the   form    £a,    as    in    td-%oXo~g 
(Anthol.),  fatLevrjg  (Hymn,  in  Merc,  Pind.),  £d-jrsdo-v  (Xeno- 
phanes),  ga-jrAifthfs  (Aesch.),  %d-nXovro-g  (Herod.),  £d-itvQo-g 
6oa(Aesch.),  £d-xQvtio-g  (Eurip.),  [Paley  writes  on  Supp.  71  (68) 
'dia  is  constantly  a  monosyllable  in  choral  verses;  see  od 
Cho.  774  (787);  and  perhaps  generally  when  used  in  com- 
position in  iambics'.],  and  undoubtedly  also  in  the  Homer. 
ga -&6o-g,  ga-xoro-s,   ga-rpsqp-ife,   ga-zpq-qs.     Finally   the 
first    element   of   diavsxcbg    is    in    sound,    if  not  in   form, 
equivalent   to   this    tjd   in    a   verse   of  Corinna   (Bergk  9), 
when  the  word   forms   an  anapaest,  if  indeed  we  are  not 
actually  to  read  ^avexecog  (tpvexe&g  evdsig;  for  t]  diavsxcbg). 
The  transition  from  the  meaning  ' through  and  through'  to 
the    more   general    intensive    meaning    is   very    easy.     Cp. 
Germ.  Durchlaucht  Highness  [properly  an  abbreviated  past 
part,  of  durchleuchtm  =  illustrissimus;  cp.  also  Eng.  thorough], 
did  is  indeed  itself  derived  from  dJria,  as  has  been  shown 
under  No.  277;  the  fact  is  remarkable  phonetically,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  that  the  sound  j  was  still  present  in  Greek 


j 
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after  the  loss  of  the  J1  from  this  sound -group.  On  the(&M) 
other  hand  Hartung's  connexion  of  this  £a  with  &yav}  and 
even  with  Skt.  saha  (Partikeln  I  355)  is  to  be  absolutely 
rejected.  —  dtccxoGioi,  is  scanned  as  four  syllables  {nsvraxt 
diaxo6ioi)  in  Anthol.  XI  146,  on  which  Lobeck  El.  II  106 
justly  remarks:   fortasse  ^axotiioi  audiri  voluit. 

b)  In  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Here  we  must  quote  in  the  first  place  those  present 
stems  in  £,  which  are  derived  from  verbal  stems  in  d.  For 
it  may  be  regarded  as  proved  (Tempora  und  Modi  109 
[Das  Yerbum  p.  286  ff.])  that  to  this  S  was  added  a  j  as 
the  proper  suffix  of  the  present  stem,  and  that  the  con- 
junction of  dj  gave  rise  to  £.  Verbs  of  this  kind  with 
roots  in  S  are:  ££-o-fiai  rt.  ib  (No.  280),  o£-co  rt.  6b  (No. 
288),  axft-a  rt.  cxib  (Nc.  295),  #'£-<»  rt.  xeb  (No.  186). 
The  view  of  Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  I2  31,  according  to  which  £ 
represents  the  j,  and  has  extruded  a  preceding  consonant, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  close  connexion 
of  all  of  the  facts  that  belong  here. 

The  noun -ending  -ice  unites  with  a  preceding  S  to 
ibrm  -%a  in  the  Aeol.  xdq%a  =  xagdia  (Ahr.  46)  [cp.  Aesch. 
Supp.  71,  Theb.  288  Dind.:],  in  aQyvQ0-7t6^a}  xvavo-7te£cc}  tqcc- 
zststa  (for  %exQa-ite£a),  the  origin  of  which  from  -nsS-ia  (cp.  Lat 
ncu-ped-iu-s  No.  2)  cannot  be  doubted  (Leo  Meyer  Bemerk. 
5>.  63).  From  the  same  root,  also  with  the  vowel  e,  come 
"the  simple  words  itetp-g  =  TteS-io-g,  iti%a  =  ned-ia  (No. 
291).  —  In  %dkala  we  recognized  (No.  181)  the  stem 
-jakad,  which  was  referred  to  Indog.  ghrdd.  —  %#i-£o-s  of 
jresterday,  irQm-£6-g  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  certainly 
contain  a  stem  Sufo  (cp.  Lat.  dies)  which  we  discussed 
tinder  No.  269  and  under  dodv,  St)v  p.  558  and  p.  575. 
—  From  the  same  rt.  biF  comes  ap^-^Ao-s,  the  second 
2>art  of  which  is  equivalent  to  dijko-g  :  aQL-£r}Xot,  de  of 
mvyat,  (N  244)  aQi^V  9*°™,  (2  219).  I.  Bekker  indeed 
(Horn.  Bl.  291)  divides  the  word  into  &Qig~dr}Ao-s,  regarding 
cc^ig,  on  the  score  of  the  proper  name  *Aqiis§y\}  as  a  by- 
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G04  form  of  &ql  (cp.  aftqpt ,  aftqpt?,  noXXdxi  noXXaxig).  But  the 
origination  of  £  in  06  is  by  no  means  a  well-established 
process,  and  we  need  no  postulated  form,  if  we  derive  the 
word  from  aQi-djriXo-g  .  drjXog  is  evidently  for  di/-i}Ao-8 
(cp.  ?X't]Xo~g).  First  the  S-  dropped  out,  as  in  de-aro  for 
Sif-axo,  discussed  above  (p.  558),  and  in  Zifv  =  di(y)-dn 
(p.  602).  The  same  form  probably  occurs  in  di-aXo-v 
yavsQov  (Hesych.),  where  the  a  is  no  doubt  long,  as  being 
the  Doric  representative  of  17  (cp.  didXag  (pavsQag).  Bat 
aQi'-£rjXo-g  is  the  regular  transmutation  of  aQL-djrjXo-g.  In 
the  common  form  dijXo-g  the  ,;  also  has  been   completely 

(56G)lost  (cp.  No.  269).  —  Just  as  in  the  corresponding  verbs,  so 
in  the  substantives  ojty,  0£l£a  we  may  derive  the  £  from 
dj.  —  $(&  (No.  515)  was  shown  to  be  a  transmutation 
of  fQid-ja,  fQad-ja. 

2)  £  developed  from  gj  through  the  intermediate  stage  dj. 

The  origination  of  %  from  gj  is  as  universally  recognised 
as  its  origination  from  a  dj  belonging  to  a  stem.  It  is 
clear  that  here  there  was  no  immediate  transition.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  £  so  originated  was  phonetically0 
different  from  that  just  discussed.  Here  too  £  is  a  double 
consonant,  the  first  element  of  which  is  dental.  Hence  to 
get  from  gj  to  £  we  must  assume  the  intermediate  stage 
dj,  or  in  other  words,  the  guttural  medial  shifted  to  a 
dental  before  j}  and  then  pursued  the  same  course  with 
the  following  j  as  the  original  d.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  this  intermediate  stage  in  view. 
The  phonetic  changes  gj  —  dj  —  J  we  must  recognize  in 
the  following  cases. 

Of  present  stems  in  £  the  following  certainly  belong 
here:  ag-opat  cp.  ay-10-g  (No.  118),  yoy~yv£-G>  (No.  136), 
xq(k£-(d*)  (xi-xQay~a),  vl£~g>  (No.  439),  (5«£-ra  dye  (No.  154), 


*)  The  rt.  *pay  seems  itself  again  to  have  come  from  *$a*,  like 
nXccy  from  nlan  (No.  367).  This  is  made  probable  by  the  collections 
of  Fick2  48  [e.  g.  Ski  karkt  karkati  laugh,  kraksh  i.  e.  krak+s  roar, 
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leg-0  do,  (No.  141),  tfrag-a  drop  (ptay-c&v)  <m'£-cb  (No.  22G), 
6<pv£-a)  well  (<S(pvyii6-g)7  and  also  some  which  have  lost 
a  nasal:  xXd£-a>  (xXayyrj),  itXal-a>  (lnkay%%r\'V  No.  367), 
and  various  verbs  in  which  the  y  has  perhaps  been  softened 
from  *,  as  in  xAcog-ra  cluck  =  gloc-irO  (Walter  Ztschr.  XII 
410),  Gtevdfa  (cp.  tfwvaxra  No.  220),  GaXxfta):  this  is 
certainly  the  case  in  nXatfio.  We  see  from  this  that  the 
softening  of  x  to  y,  mentioned  above,  is  older  than  the 
loss  of  the  j. 

Of  the  comparatives  of  less  usual  formation  we  may  606 
thus    explain   putav   (Ion.  fii£rai/)    =    pey-iav   and  Horn. 
vx-oXft&v  =  okty-Hov. 

Similarly  noun -formations  like  [ia£a  by  the  side  of 
pdy-siQo-g  with  a  softened  guttural  (No.  455)  and  cpv^a 
from  the  rt.  cpuy  (No.  163).  In  both  we  must  assume  the 
suffix  -m*.  The  adjectives  qyu£a-x-ivo-g  (N  102)  yvfcXio-g, 
<pv£r]X6-g  and  Hesiod's  a~<pv£a~g  (Schol.  on  0  528)  seem 
explicable  from  the  noun -stem  <pv&.  On  neqyv^oreg  cp. 
-  p.  483,  on  the  remarkable  &v<ta(f&ai  =  yBvGaa&ai  p.  479. 

Even  for  &*-o  some  have  conjectured  a  connexion  with 
rt  giv  (No.  640).  In  that  case  it  would  be  for  yja-cj,  dja-ra, 
and  the  postulated  intermediate  stage  would  be  still  retained  <567> 
plainly  in  8lai-xa  (cp.  p.  483).  For  in  view  of  the  close 
affinity  between  j  and  t  we  may,  as  will  be  further  estab- 
lished later  on,  without  hesitation  expect  8i  for  dj. 

3)  d  and  dd  as  representatives  of  dj. 

Whilst  the  palatal  spirant  in  the  cases  hitherto  dis- 
cussed survived,  at  any  rate  in  its  representative  the  dental 
spirant  preserved  in  £,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it 
ifl  either  entirely  lost,  especially  when  initial,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  certain  dialects,  assimilated  to  the 
preceding  d,  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  word:  and  the 
result  of  this  is  the  phonetic  equivalence  8  or  88  =  £. 

Gt.  %Qixtt,  Lith.  krak-iu,  krak-ti  roar  (of  the  sea)  Ch.-Sl.  krak-ati 
crow,  Goth,  hlah-jan  laugh,  A.-Sax.  Weak-tor  noise,  laughter].    Cp. 
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a)   initial  d  =  dj  (J). 
It  is   well  known  that  by  the   side  of  the  forms  of 
Zev-g  beginning  with  Z  there  are  others  in  several  dialects 
beginning  with  z/*).    The  forms  4sv-$  and  d&v  (cp.  Zdv) 
are  Boeotian    (Ahr.  Aeol.  175),  the  former  also  Laconian 
(Ahr.   Dor.   95).     Herodian    n.   pov.   Ai£.    p.    15    (Lehrs) 
quotes  the  nominative  z/ijv,  the  accusative  of  which  4rjva 
has  been  found  on  the  Cretan  inscription  of  Dreros  (Goti 
G.  A.  1855  Nachr.  No.  7):   this  therefore  corresponds  to 
the  Epic  Zrjva.    As  the  counterpart  to  this  drjva  we  find 
606  on  the  Cretan  inscription  treated  by  Voretzsch  1.  6   Tfpra 
(cp.   Tav  KQtjtayevrjg  on   a  coin  in  Mionnet  II  257)   and, 
11.  60,  61,    77   of  the  Cretan  inscription    edited  by  Berg- 
mann,  in  the  place  of  this  TTHNA.    Voretzsch  will  hardly 
find  any  one   to  agree  with   him,  in  deriving  (p.  14)  this 
form  of  the  name  of  the  same  God  from  an  entirely  different 
stem  (rt.  tan,  tonare).     M.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  XII  217  justly 
recognizes  in  these  different  forms  only  different  attempts 
to  express  one  sound,  which  defied  exact  expression  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  alphabet     In  this  case  a  sound 
was  probably   still   heard  after  the  <?,   which    had    arisen 
from  the  j,  or  the  explosive  sound  so  denoted  had  a  different 
place  of  articulation  from  that  of  the  usual  d,  ?,  perhaps 
one  lying  farther  back  in  the  mouth,   and  this  peculiarity 
of  the  place  of  articulation  struck  the  ear  more  than  what 
we  might  call  the  peculiarity  in  the  degree  of  the  sound. 
M.  Schmidt  (Philol.  XVIII  p.  231—33)  quotes  further  from 
his    Hesychius   zapta  =   fyitiicc,   tciva  =    Zrivrj,    to    omit 


*)  ov  dav,  which  is  well  established  in  Theocr.  IV  17,  VII  39 
also  belongs  here,  if  with  Aineis,  Fritzsche  and  Ahrens  (Philol.  XXIII 
206)  we  regard  it  as  parallel  to  the  Horn.  Zrjv.    Ahrens  assumes  the 
same  for  the  Attic  formulae  of  protestation  qtsv  £a,  nonoi  da,  olot 
dec,  aisv    a  da,   and  this  is  confirmed  by  other   instances  of  the 
representation  of  an  original  dj  by  d.    The  long  a  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  'A&dva  (Soph.  Aj.  14  [and  always  in  Tragg.  cp.  Ellendt 
in  voc.]).     [On  the  common  explanation  (e.  g.  Paley  in  Theocr.  IV 
17,  Aesch.  Prom.  568   (680):    Liddell   and  Scott  s.  v.  da),  da  —  yq, 
see  above  p.  484]. 
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>ubtfol  instances.  As  other  examples  of  d  =  £  some 
lote,  as  Boeotian,  dvyov,  z/jjj-fros,  as  Laconian,  dapog,  and 
ith  a  doubt  whether  they  are  Boeotian  or  Doric,  ddkov 
\kov7  Sazev  tflttZv  (Ahrens  Aeol.  175,  Dor.  95).  —  Perhaps 
te  form  ddyxoko-v  SQsitavov  quoted  by  Hesych.,  and  the 
ime  of  the  town  Zdyxkv\  ddyxkv\  preserved  on  coins  (Ahrens 
or.  96)  belong  to  this  category.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
tually  the  gloss  dyxakig  Sginavov  MaxeSovBg  (Hesych.) 
id  the  derivation  of  this  word  from  the  rt.  dnrK,  which 
imistakeably  occurs  in  ayx-vko-g,  ayx-vQa  (No.  1),  is 
rident,  it  seems  probable  that  from  this  was  formed  Si- 
yxAo-v,  as  it  were  'Twy-bow'  (Zweibug)  bent  apart  (cp. 
l-xekka,  Germ.  Eim-ber  [now  more  commonly  Eimer  pail, 
»ut  O.-H.-G.  eimpar  from  ptran  bear,  a  vessel  which  can 
•e  lifted  with  one  hand;  cp.  Grimm  Diet.  Ill  111]  Zu-ber 
Eng.  tuh,  O.-H.-G.  zuipar  lifted  with  two  hands].  From 
tayxko-v  there  would  then  be  formed  on  the  one  hand  by 
ssibilation  of  the  i  £dyxko-v,  tjdyxkri,  the  name  which  the 
icels  according  to  Thuc.  VI  4  gave  to  the  sickle,'  on  the 
iher  hand  by  the  loss  of  the  i  the  forms  ddyxokov  and 
ccyxAiy.  —  In  Alcman's  dodv  =  divdm,  too,  discussed 
o-ve  (p.  558),  the  j  has  been  similarly  suppressed  after 
just  as  in  the  Lat.  du-du-m  by  the  side  of  din  (Fleek- 
'©n  Jahrb.  1870  p.  71),  bi-duu-m  for  bi-divu-m.  But  also 
** j  dodoaccTo  and  drjko-g  (p.  604)  have  suffered  the  same 
{s. —  Similarly  by  the  side  of  £«-,  explained  to  be  from 
*y  on  p.  602,  we  have  the  form  8a-  in  da-yo-ivo-g,  8d- 
to-g,  probably  also  in  8d-ite8o-v.  —  As  from  Siaira  in 
*  later  language  came  zeta7  so  in  the  mouth  of  Hyper- 
*iis  ditjTciiirjv  became  drjtciprjv  (Herodian  II  p.  926),  witli 
entire  suppression  of  the  i  which  had  passed  into  a 
L*"ank  We  see  from  this  that  S  as  a  representative  of 
was  by  no    means  wholly    foreign    even  to    the  Tonic 

b)  dd  or  d  for  dj  (£)  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  007 

The  Boeotian,  Laconian,  and  Megarian  dialects  have 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Greek  £  in  the  middle  of 

^trntrca,  Etymology.  II.  17 
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words  (Ahr.  Aeol.  175,  Dor.  9G):  thus  Boeot.  xQidde'tuv 
for  xql&iv  ,  yskav,  Lat.  rid-erc,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  8  belongs  to  the  stein.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  we  must  here  presuppose  TCQid-je-jisv,  whence  came 
xQiS-Si'iLtv  by  progressive  assimilation ,  like  Aeol.  xxiv-va 
from  xrav-JG),  ordinary  Gr.  ak-Xo-pai  from  al-jo-pai.  Where 
the  final  letter  of  the  root  is  a  guttural,  we  must,  as 
above,  assume  one  more  step;  thus  in  the  Megar.  and 
Boeot.  pad -6 a  =  /ta£a,  i.  e.  (iccd-ja,  the  earlier  stage  (tay-ja 
(No.  455),  Boet.  Ocpdd-dco  =  tfqpad-ja,  <5<pay-ja7  GafatCdSa 
=   Gakiu8-j(o,   aukiuy-ja.     Here   belongs    also    the    Boeot. 

(MH)Qtd-d(Q  =  Q££-G),  which  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  it  explains  the  Attic  and  Ionic,  pres.  fydco.  The  rt.  Fepr 
(No.  141),  whence  come  igy-ov,  i-ogy-cc,  when  the  expand- 
ing suffix  of  the  present  was  added,  must  have  given 
fogy-jo,  fsgd-JG).  According  to  the  analogy  of  o<pad-J0j 
Ccpd^co  we  ought  to  have  had  from  feQd-ja  /*(>£&,  but 
after  qS  the  spirant  was  entirely  lost ,%  and  hence  we  only 
find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  dentalizing  of  the  y:  fegdo.  By 
metathesis  Fepy  became  Fpey  (cp.  bepK  —  bpmc,  Fep  —  Fpc), 
and  this  form  too  formed  its  present  by  the  addition  of  the 
j:  fgey-ja,  fged-ja  Boeot.  Qid-dca,  Ion.  (Si£<»,  for  here  the  J 
could  easily  be  pronounced  after  the  vowel.    To  formations 

-  of  the  latter  kind  belong  also:  i-Q6%-frrj~v,  Qsx-to-g  (cp. 
iQQ7]-frr]-v,  grj-ro-g).  Even  Buttmann  (A.  Gr.  II  286)  justly 
called  attention  to  the  entirely  corresponding  metathesis 
in  the  Engl,  wrought  by  the  side  of  worlc.  But  neither 
he,  nor  the  earlier  comparative  grammarians  (cp.  Benfey 
I  84,  Christ  245)  succeeded  in  explaining  the  S}  which  is 
limited  to  the  present  stem.  Some  indeed  thought  of  entirely 
separating  the  roots  epy  and  Ipb  (Pictet  Ztschr.  V  47). 
Ahrens  Formenl.  p.  108  comes  nearest  to  the  truth.  Only 
he  incorrectly  brings  in  the  Aeolic  forms  in  -ad,  used  in. 
Lesbos.  But  we  cannot  at  all  prove  the  existence  of  igoi®' 
—  There  is  a  similar  instance  of  an  i  which  has  passed 
into  j  and  has  disappeared  altogether  in  the  present  ShS-m 
which  is  to  be  traced  back  to  dft-di-w,  dei-dj-a  (No.  2( 
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must   regard   dei-d-a  as    analogous  to  the  Syracusan 

2ts  with  the  inflexion  of  a  present:    fodoixo,  okcokco 

Dor.  329):  one  word  of  this  kind  has  become  estab- 

1  in  the  usage  of  ordinary  Greek,  ijx-a,  always  with 

.•feet  meaning,  and  coming  from  the  rt.  t  =  Skt.  jd 

rhich  occurs  reduplicated   and  with  a  causative  mean- 

n  T-ri'iii  (Christ    153).     [Cp.  (Styxa    and  yQrjyoQcb  in 

Greek:   Moulton's  Winer  p.  2G].  —  Finally  we  must 

here  also   the  isolated  forms  SiayvkaSav  =  dtatpv-QOS 

LVj    dicccpvkddcov  =  SiatpvkaCC&v    on    the    same    in- 

iion  of  the  Vaxians  of  Teos  (No.  3059,  1.  11  and  18), 

i    has    supplied    us    already   with    other    remarkable 

j,  the  counterpart  as  it  were  of  Tijva  by  the  side  of 

.     If  the  reported  form  is  genuine,  we  must  explain 

forms  as  a  softening,  and  they  are  related  to  those 

xx   much   as   nXatp   to   iikrfi<s&   (No.  367)   with   the 

analogies  in  the  Aeolian  (Ahr.  4G)  and  Dorian  dialects. 

modern   Greek    dtacpvkayco    is   remarkably   analogous, 

ere,   as  Maurophrydes   shows  Ztschr.  VII  143,   the  y 

;he  sound  ofj. 

.    4)  j  or  i  with  a  8  prefixed. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  I,  especially  when  initial, 

corresponds  to  a  j  in  the  cognate  languages.  But 
ars  were  for  the  most  part  contented  with  this  ety- 
gical  agreement,  without  arriving  at  any  clear  idea(57o) 
le.  phonetic  relation  of  the  two  sounds,  one  to  the 
\  Schleicher  was  the  first  who,  in  his  essay  'Zur 
ieichenden  Sprachengeschichte'  recognized  this,  and 
itably   established  it  on   p.  48.     If  we  have  hitherto 

J  proceeding  directly  from  dj,  and  therefore  defined 
lonetically  as  dz7  it  follows  from  this  that,  if  5  corre- 
d8  etymologically  to  a  j,  a  (J  has  been  prefixed  to  it; 
x>  express  this  by  means  of  formulae, 

:  =  dt  =  $ 

therefore  £  :  j  =  dj     :    j 

dj  =  d    +  j 

therefore         £  =  d    -f-  j 

17* 
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We  find  exactly  the  same  process  in  the  Romance « 
languages,  which  Schleicher  well  refers  to  (cp.  Ebel  Ztsclx^ 
XIII  287).    Thus  from  Lat.  jacere  comes  Ital.  diacerc,  fro  -m=a 

609  Lat.  mdjus  Middle  Lat.  madius  (Diez  Gramm.  P  248,  254)  *=). 
Even    the    further    transformations    of   the   Lat.  j   in    itr~Me 
mouth   of  the   Romance   nations,    like  Ital.   maggiore  i.      e. 
madzore   [i  =  Fr.  j  or  s  in  pleasure] ,   presume    a   grow_ap 
of  sounds  containing  d.     The   case  is  the  same  with  tlr^e 
English  jf  as  in  John,  the  pronunciation  of  which  as  ^1# 
is   distinguished   from   that  of  the  French  ,;  by  this  pr — * 
fixed  d.    The  difference  of  these  two  languages  from  Gre^^* 
consists   only  in   the   fact   that   in   them   the   soft   sibila    ~3& 
has   shifted   its   place   in  the   mouth.     The   same  phonefc^10 
process  may  be  recognized  just  as  clearly  in  Gothic,  b       ^ 

(57i) here  only  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  where  the  d  is  writt^^n 


*)  Corssen,  who  is  averse  to  the  assumption  of  a  d  natura  -^lv 
produced  before  j,  maintains   (Beitr.  123 ,    Ausspr.  I2  80G)  that  t-  -3w 
d  in  tnadiwt  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  assibilatv_  *>n 
of  the  j,  and  that  therefore  it   is  not  j  which  has  become  dj,  fc^11*- 
the  soft  sibilant,  which  .we  are  accustomed  to   denote  by  z,  whi^k 
lias  become  ds.     But  this  rests  upon  an  error.     The  d  of  diacerc     *** 
unquestionably  a  prefixed  letter,   but  up  to  the  present  day,  it  I"x*fc* 
had  as  its  result  no  assibilation  of  the  1,  and  the  Modern  Gie*2* 
6ici%i  s=b  oldruov  rudder  otters  the  most  striking  parallel.    It  is  pro^"*3** 
by  these  and    by  other  facts  in  the  history  of  language,  whicb       * 
have  collected,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in   the  organs  of  spe^*^-* 
to  prefix  d  to  a  j.    The  shifting  of  the  j  to  the  dental  sibilants      ** 
independent  of  this:   it  is  a  phenomenon,  which  not  only  makes.     *-"** 
appearance  without  the  dy  but  also  fails  to  appear  after  the  additi^^11 
of  the  d.  —  For  the  Greek   language  the  parasitic  generation  of     a 
d  before  j  could   only  be  set  aside  by  assuming  that  in  every      i*" 
stance  in  which  we  see  J  correspond  to  a  j  in  other  languages,  tli*^16 
was    originally    a  dj.  >  But   who   could   regard   this   assumption       ** 
probable  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  so  many  languages,  wlii^ 
show  nothing  but  a  ,;,  e.  g.   in  the  case  of  the  rt.  2uy  =  jug    C^*0, 
144)  or  of  £(o-(u)-g  =a*JM,  which  is  to  be  discussed  immediately*^    ~~ 
The  objections  which  Georg  Schulze  in  his  doctoral  dissertation    *  On 
the  relation  of  Z  to  the   corresponding  sounds  in  the  cognate    l*a."ng* 
uages'  (Gottingen  1867)  raises  against  my  view,  I  have  subtiii*^ 
to  a  thorough  examination  in  the  'Studien*  11  ISO. 
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ubled,  as  in  Goth,  daddja  =  O.-H.-G.  tdju7  Skt.  dlid-jd- 
(No.  307),  tvaddje  gen.  of  tvai  for  toa/i,  w7rf/a  I  went, 
wording  to  Miillenhoff  (Haupt's  Ztschr.  XII  387)  =  Skt. 
ja9  Gr.  %l'a.  Various  Low -German  dialects  show  the 
me  addition:  for  the  High -German  ja  they  say  some- 
aes  dsa,  sometimes  dia}  and  indeed  even  za.  The  pre- 
ed,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  parasitic  d  furnishes  a  parallel 
the  g  with  /,  discussed  above,  for  as  Lat.  vastare  is  to 
tl.  guastar,  so  is  Lat.  jacere  to  Ital.  diacere.  The  deduc- 
>ns  from  this  comparison  we  will  draw  afterwards.  Here 
*  have  in  the  first  place  to  point  out  the  facts. 

a)  f  -  j. 

Jf£«t,  [<$  41,  604  cp.  Haynian's  note],  later  £«£,  spelt, 
hence  fci-d&Qo-g  agovQa,  is  connected  with  Skt.  java-s 
»rn,  barley,  java-sa-s  grass,  the  Zd.  yava  (m.)  field  produce, 
ience  yevin  (m.)  fields,  and  the  Lith.  jdva-s,  grain,  any 
ad  of  corn,  pi.  java-i  corn  on  the  stalk,  jav-Snd  stubble 
opp  Gl.,  Kuhn  Zur  altesten  Gesch.  p.  14,  Pott  I1  35). 

the  i  in  the  middle  of  the  word  cp.  p.  563.  The  con- 
cion  with  elal,  slot'  oGitQiav  xa&aQiiaTa  pods,  shells, 
r  chaff,  conjectured  by  the  ancient  grammarians  and  by 
beck  (El.  I  100)  still  seems  to  me  doubtful,  though 
tainly  efa  %6(nog  i.  e.  fodder  in  Suidas  would  supply  a 
k  between  them.  There  is  however  a  considerable  difference 
the  meanings. 

££-»  from  the  rt.  foe  =  Skt.  jas,  according  to  the 
^  Diet,  to  bubble  (of  boiling  liquids),  to  fatigue  ones 
F,  O.-H.-G.  jes,  has  been  discussed  under  No.  567. 

The  words  &ni-£a  penalty,  loss  and  fy-tgo-g  executioner  6 lo 
ftoxotvos  Hesych.),  £rj-TQeto-v  to  rtSv  dovkav  xokaOtqQiov 
>bably  go  back  to  one  and  the  same  root,  which  we 
y  perhaps  compare  (Bopp  GL,  Benf.  II  201,  Ztschr. 
II  89)  with  the  Skt.  jam  hold,  rein  in,  discussed  from 
>ther  point  of  view  on  p.  598.  The  vowel  is  lengthened, 
in  %Qr\iL-v6-s  rt.  Kpeu  (No.  75),  the  nasal  dropped  be- 
e  the  suffix  -rpo.    I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  positively 
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any  connexion  between  £rjii-(a  and  Lat.  datn-nu-m  (cp.  No. 
270).  Grassmann  Ztsehr.  XI  13  ventures  upon  bolder 
combinations. 

tyri-cn  is  referred  by  Bopp  61.  and  Schleicher  op.  cit. 
p.  46  (cp.  Fick2  158)  to  Skt.  jat,  which  according  to  the 
Pet.  Diet,  has  also  especially  in  the  middle,  the  meaning 
Ho  strive  after  anything'.  But  in  this  case  the  length 
of  the  vowel  remains  surprising,  and  %r\\iia  offers  no 
sufficient  analogy  for  it.  The  use  of  the  Skt.  causative 
jdtajdmi  is  entirely  different  [attach  one's  self  to,  etc.]. 
(572)  We  find  a  shorter  stem  in  ^rjroQav  %r\xovvr&v  in  Hesych., 
though  with  the  addition  yQayovtii  8e  ivtoi  fyTrjroQav, 
but  in  Photius  merely  with  the  explanation  ^riyrcSi/,  and 
in  £i-£tcm  tflt strut  (Hes.,  E.  M.),  which  we  may  probably 
read  with  the  diphthong,  like  the  neighbouring  gtcr  XQi&q 
=  £eid.  Thus  we  get  a  verb  gf-t-o  (cp.  veixaio),  £s'&  and 
a  rt.  £e,  which  we  may  the  more  naturally  connect  with 
the  equivalent  Horn,  di'-gi}-fMu  later  di£o{icu  (Pott  II1  36),  in 
that  Homer  as  a  rule  uses  this  verb  for  the  notion  of  seek- 
ing, and  only  once  (3  258),  uses  tflttM,  which  is  so  com- 
mon a  word  in  later  writers.  d£-&i-[uu  is  a  reduplicated 
form  =  di-djrj-iicu,  a  present  perfect  like  rtficd,  xel^iai.  The 
derivation  from  the  st.  &Ft,  6v  (No.  277),  admissible  enough 
for  <$t£ra,  doubt,  does  not  suit  the  usage  of  dityiicci.  We 
are  thus  led  to  the  conjecture  (cp.  Christ  151),  that  the 
rt.  ja  go,  attain,  strive  fixed  itself  in  Greek  also  in  the 
form  djd  %t\}  and  that  in  the  special  meaning  of  'seek', 
that  gty-ri-G)  is  related  to  this  rt.  as  {a\Lyi$^)$r\-%k-&  to 
rt.  pa,  and  that  Skt.  ja-t  and  also  jd]c,  seek,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  only  expansions  of  this  same  root. 

ffivyo-v,  the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  jujubae, 
whatever  the  source  from  which  it  got  its  name,  shows 
unmistakeably  the  reduplicated  form  and  the  representation 
by  £  of  the  j  retained  in  Latin  (Benf.  I  686). 

Ivy  6'V  in  its  relation  to  the  rt.  Zirf  t>evy-vv-p,iy  Skt 
jug-a-m,  Lat.  jay-u-m  etc.  has  been  explained  under  No. 
144;  the  form   dvoyo-v  in  Plato  we  discussed  on  p.  5A7- 


i 
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£©-fio-<j,  broth,  would  naturally  be  grouped  with  ££-©, 
if  we  were  limited  to  Greek  alone;  though  fv-ftiy  tpvQaiia, 
leaven  would  be  an  objection  in  itself.  If  we  compare, 
however,  Skt.  ju-s,  jusha-s,  jusha-m  pea-soup,  Lat.  jits,  Lith.  611 
jiisze  bad  soup  'of  leaven  stirred  up  in  water',  (Nessel- 
mann),  Ch.-Sl.  jucha  (Schl.  Ksl.  133)  and  the  Lett,  jau-tj 
bo  stir  meal  into  water,  quoted  by  Pott  W.  I  1232,  we 
arrive  at  an  Indo-Germanic  rt.  ju  with  the  meaning  stir 
in,  mix.  Now  'to  mingle'  is  a  meaning  actually  estab- 
lished in  the  Pet.  Diet,  for  Skt.  rt.  jw,  elsewhere  'to  bind', 
md  a-jav-ana-m  means  spoon  for  stirring  (Fick*  161). 
rhe  co  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  a  form  with 
added  sound'  jau-ma-s.  The  v  was  suppressed,  but  it. 
left  behind  the  long  vowel  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  on 
3.  562.  Thus  the  famous  iiilccg  Zcopog  may  rest  upon  a 
primitive  tradition. 

f&'VYi,  £c5-/xa,  %G>-6~triQ  girdle,  girth,  £ci-vvv-iii  gird 
seemed  to  be  formed,  by  a  phonetic  develop ement  quite 
analogous,  from  the  rt.  ju,  which  in  Skt.  means  bind. 
The  Lith.  justa  girdle  seemed  also  to  point  to  the  rt.  ju. 
But  Pott  W.  I  1243,  and  Fick2  160  have  since  pointed  out 
the  Zend  words  yaohh  put  on,  yaq-to  girded,  and  the  Ch.-Sl.  (573) 
phjas-u  £rivt]f  po-jas-a-ti  frvvvvcci  (Miklos.  Lex.  654).  As 
the  meaning  here  suits  still  better,  this  grouping  deserves 
the  preference.  The  rt.  is  therefore  jas.  tovafrco  £gjvvv6&(q 
(Hesych*)  is  for  £o-£-<T#G)  for  t,o<s4-<sft(o ,  and  belongs  to  m 
%  different  form  of  the  present.  % 

On  the  other  hand  the  attempt  of  Ahrens  Ztschr.  Ill 
65  and  Legerlotz  VII  205  to  refer  the  first  element  in 
t£xvqo-$  and  its  derivatives  to  some  different  stem  than 
*»t  of  the  verb  £a-G*  is  certainly  a  failure.  For  gijv  is 
idely  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  extending  even  to 
*e    in  Eurip.  Bacch.  8   (Jcotfai/   ykoya).     For   £a-Q    itself 

•  p.  483. 

^We  pass  on  to  the  middle  of  the  word.  —  The  £  of 

*  v-erbs  in  -«£o>,  -*£q  has   long  been  recognized  as  con- 
**^d  with  the  j  of  the  Skt.  -ajd-mi,  i.  e.  of  that  termin- 
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ation,  by  the  aid  of  which  denominative  verbs  especially 
are  formed.  The  sound  j  lias  preserved  the  same  function 
in  the  same  place  in  the  Teutonic,  Slavonic  and  Lettic 
languages  most  extensively.  It  is  sufficient  with  respect 
to  this  to  refer  to  my  Tempora  und  Modi  p.  119  [Das 
Verbum  p.  300  ff.],  to  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  IIP  115,  Schleicher 
Ksl.  192  ff.  I  cannot  regard  this  view  as  shaken  by  the 
doubts  and  objections  of  Pott  II2  911.  The  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  vowel  preceding  the  £,  which  Schleicher 
'Zur  Sprachengesch/  p.  41,  and  also  Grassmann  Ztschr. 
XI  97  agree  with  me  in  explaining  as  the  final  vowel  of 
the  nominal  stem,  may  be  left  out  of  the  question  here. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  fact  that  £  without  the 
accession   of  any   other   element  but    the    parasitic  d  has 

612  originated  from  a  j.  It  is  evident  that  at  an  early  time 
the  denominative  verbs  divided  into  two  main  forms.  From 
-ajd-mi,  Gk.  -o/o-fu,  came  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  expansion 
just  mentioned,  -adja-pi,  -a£o>-/u,  -ago,  on  the  other,  by 
the  loss  of  the  j  -aami,  -«a>,  -oco,  -£Q,  -c5.  Hence  fitdtja 
and  (Jcda  go  back  to  the  same  primitive  form  /Sta/ofu*). 
But  transitional  forms  are  not  wanting  even  in  Greek. 
The  language  of  Homer  still  shows  some  traces  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  two  formations,  as  he  uses  aya- 
7td£(o  and  ayanaco,  ayanijaoy  uvxiaOug  and  avxioto  i.  e. 
dvtida,  filacers  and  Pefitrixe  /frr'torcu,  dXvya&i  and  ettvtpoav, 
.  evvaCtOy  evvd^ovxo  and  svvriaa,  evvrj&eig,  Ttftpagco  and 
jieiQjjGG),  sometimes  evidently  for  reasons  of  prosody  with- 
out any  difference  of  meaning.  There  was  not  felt  to  be 
any  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.  In  Theocritus 
there  are  some  aorists  with  |  from  verbs  in  -d-co,  though 

(r>7i)  Ahrens  now  banishes  them  from  the  text:  yeld^at,  %akd^ai 
(Ahrens  Dor.  91):  these  evidently  come  under  the  same 
category  with  those  discussed  on  p.  599  aXct7td£cu,  and  may 


*)  On  the  sound  which  may  bo  heard  in  modern  (ir^ek  some- 
times as  a  guttural,  sometimes  as  a  palatal  spirant  (neivocyco,  ntitd- 
jeig  in  the  verbs  in  -aoa  cp.  Maurophrydes  Ztschr.  VII  142, 
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be  easily  explained  by  supposing  that  the  £  was  produced 
not  by  the  £  of  the  present,  but  by  the  original  ,;  (yskaj- 
Ocu).     To  these  Ahrens  justly  adds  xXa%di  from  xkdco  i.  e. 
xlafjo  (cp.  the  Heracl.  itoxMkaiy®,  mentioned  on  p.  599). 
itp&afc    is    probably    to    be    explained    from    a    by -form 
<p&ccj-(o  for  <p&d-va,   to   which   also  the  rare    aorist  form 
tp&ati&ij-vai,  as  if  from  cpftalco  (Lobeck  Paralipp.  46)  points. 
We  may   also   call  to  mind  the  forms  doxd^co  (Sophron) 
by  the  side  of  TtQOtidoxdco ,  a%a  =  <t%a&i  Aristoph.  Nub. 
409,  aQTt&iuu'  agitata  (Hesych.).    Cp.  Stud.  Ill  189.    The 
Romans  transformed  the   -ajo-mi,   which   was  undoubtedly 
Graeco-Italic,  only  in  the  second  way,  into  -a-o,  -6:  donajo- 
tni,  dotta-o,  dono.     It  is  true   that  in   a  small  number  of 
the  verbs  in  -a£co  it  may  look  as   though  the  8  retained 
in  the  £  belonged  to  the  noun -stem,  from   which  the  de- 
nominative verb  was  derived,  e.  g.  in  fofrccfr  stone,  which 
we  might  be  tempted  to  derive,  not  from  Mfro-g,  but  from 
the  by-form  Aifrd-g  (st.  kid-ad),  and  to  divide  into  hd-ad-jo 
(cp.   ayyak-X(o  =    ayysk(p)'JGJ).     Indeed   Leo  Meyer  II  46 
has  adopted  this  view,  but  it  may  be  disproved  best  from 
his  own  meritorious   collections.     For  the  number  of  such 
words  is  too   small  to  allow  such  an   explanation  to  seem 
probable,  in  the  face  of  the  great  majority.    And  we  shall 
find  hereafter  that  even  this  S  in  nouns  appears  to  us  in 
another  light.    L.  Meyer  quotes  47  verbs  in  -«£cd.    Of  these 
there    are    only  twelve    for  which  he  contrives  to  adduce  613 
any  kind  of  primitive  forms  with  a  dental,  and  even  these 
twelve   are    arrived    at    in   the    most   forced   way.     Thus 
To£d&0frai  is  made  to  come  from  TO^oTrj-g,  btJid&a&ai  from 
f&x&tvi-g,  and  even  dsxd^o^iat  from  the  st.  aexovx,  assumpt- 
ion*   which    are   not   in   any  respect   probable    (cp.  above 
p.  530).    Even  where  nominal  forms  in  -ad  actually  occur, 
as  in  niyd(d)-g  by  the  side  of  fu^c^ofiat,  the  usage  of  the 
two    words  is  entirely  different.    There  is  not  a  single  verb 
in    -c*£©  which  is  related  to   a   noun  in  -ad  at  all  as  not- 
(imi-mscq  is  to  Ttoifirjv  or  ovo^cavo  to  ovopa.    We  must  pass 
the    same  judgment  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  verbs 
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in  -i£g)  (Unifo,  £Qi£(o)  to  the  substantives  in  -i-g  (si  -iS, 
ilnl'S)  eqi-q).  L.  Meyer  p.  52  enumerates  67  such  verbs, 
not  including  those  with  a  guttural  characteristic.  Of 
these  there  are  only  11  which  'plainly  have  noun -forms 
in  6  corresponding  to  theni\  But  besides  the  verbs  just 
mentioned  there  are  only  4  for  which  I  can  regard  this 
as  probable,  viz.  for  avM%o\Lai  (avXid),  Aqtgoftat  (AifttJ), 
OTti&nvu  (o;r«J),  nai^o  (itcud).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  one  who  would  derive  vcaiQiGtiai  to 
show  one's  self  friendly  {St  335  of  Hermes)  from  evaiQig 
a  by-form  of  itaiga  mistress,  or  cc71olxl&lv  (ji  135)  from 
anoixig  =  aitotxia  colony,  where  neither  form  nor  mean- 
(575)  ing  suits.     The  verbs  in  -i£o>  evidently  have  not  all  the 

same    origin.     Some   few   may  possibly  have   noun -forms      ^^_s 
with   d  underlying  them,  though    even  in  these  instances     ^^s 
our  further  investigations   will  show  that  another  view  is    ^^-js 
admissible.    Others  like  xi&aQ%&,  v£(16Gi£g),  aoAtgo,  v/fyigo  ws^^a 
come  from  stems  in  1.     A  third  group,  and  a  very  larger T3Tg* 
one,   goes  back   to  stems  in  o,   like  StiitvCtjco,  iTcuQi£opai:  *m  scmh 
xaxitp),  xanvitfo.  Here  we  must  doubtless  look  upon  the  1  as^s    as 
a  weakening  of  the  0  (cp.  Kgovt-drj-g  by  the  side  of  BoQtd^c^^sd- 
Srj-g),  probably  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  an  £.    Th*^nC*Tie 
Cypr.  xaXrj&  (E.  M.  485,  41)  =  xcdia,  Lesb.  xcdrja  ma^js^av 
also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manifold  interchange  sjiMimi^Mnd 
the  identity  of  pure  verbs   and  verbs  with  £*).     If,  as  w^^-  we 
saw   p.   572,    the    original   suffix   ~va  has   been   preserve  ~^ed 
sometimes  as  -/So,  sometimes  as  -0  with  the  transformation  Son 


*)  Other  traces  of  this  identity  occur  in  the  formation  of  noiL^M^na. 
The  a  before  the  suffixes  ro,  rv,  fio  etc.  in  deLnvrjc-zo-g,  ogxya-Tw^^m'-f 
XQ^o-fio-s   is    certainly  of  the    same   kind  as    that  in    xtftttguy  f   m'-ft 

6aqiG-[i6-q.     Kissling  Ztschr.  XVII  213  is  certainly  right  in  taJu ing 

the  adverbs  in  -coatC  (usyalwGti,  vstoati)  as  analogous  to  iyQiffo^^-n', 
titWic-Tty  that  is,  as  locatives  of  obsolete  noun -stems  in  1.    Ue^jtce 
(ifyaXa>a-t{  is  related  to  ccviSqco-ti  as  xa/lq-fco  to  xa/tqco.     The  frrane 
a  appears  also  in  ^poxr-ri}-?,  «ypaxy-rij-ff.    In  this  way  many  another 
a  may  be  explained,  which  Leskien   Stud.  II  67  IF.,  endeavours  to 
arrive  at  in  another  way. 
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or  the  loss  of  the  £y  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  different  614 
representatives  for  a-jd-mi  and  -jd-mi  The  tendency  to 
prefix  a  8  to  j  must  have  come  into  operation  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  history  of  the  language,  of  course  long  be- 
fore the  disappearance  of  the  j.  It  attacked  only  a  portion 
of  the  forms  with  ,;;  and  thus  a  difference  arose,  which 
in  the  derivation  of  verbs  was  shrewdly  used,  just  like 
the  splitting  of  the  vowels  (-a-o,  -s-ra,  -0-0)  to  differentiate 
the  meaning  in  various  ways.  The  relation  of  the  8  (xo(ii8^) 
to  the  £  of  the  present  stem  (xofu'£(»)  is  discussed  later 
on.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  still  the  form  in  -ijd-mi  corre- 
sponding to  the  verbs  in  -i£co:  its  relation  to  these  and  to 
those  in  -ajd-mi  deserves  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Besides  these  verbs  I  know  of  no  certain  instance  of 

the  representation  of  a  j  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  f. 

This  double  consonant  is,  as   a  rule,  rare,  in  the  middle 

of  noun -formations.     But   we  may  with  some  probability 

quote  the  following.    xvv£av  snarl,  whimper  (xwffiftlio-g) 

reminds  us  of  Skt.  knu,  (hnti-nd-mi)  to  give  forth  a  noise, 

though   this   is   indeed  an   un authenticated  root.     Anyhow 

in  this  case  there  are   other  possible  means  of  explaining 

the  8.  —  Tqoi&iv  (also  TQoi£rjvTf),  which  is  situated  not 

far  from  the  sea,  and  if  only  on  that  ground,  is  naturally 

supposed  to  be  cognate  with  Tqoicc  and  the  rt.  tra  to  cross (576) 

over  (cp.  No.  238),  with  the  name  of  the  people  Tgoftfvioi 

or     TQOiftfvioi    (E.   Curtius    Peloponnes    II    574),    might 

easily  owe  its  £  to  a  j  developed  from  ot:  TQoi-i-rjv:  it  is 

Hot    easy    to  find   another   explanation    of  it.     The    suffix 

Would  be  derivative,  as  in  xak^v  the  region  of  the  hips, 

from  xcolij.  —  Finally  we  may  mention  here  the  adverbs 

of  place  in  -&.     That  these  are  formed  from  <s8e,  that  is, 

l>y  the  addition  of  the  locative  -8a  to  the  ace.  plur.,  is  a 

view  which  Buttmann  often  repeated   (Ausf.   Gr.  IP  350) 

CJelf.  §  339  obs.  5],  though  Lobeck  in  his  note  here  has 

pointed  out  the  improbability  of  this  explanation.    Cp.  also 

t^ott  I2  518  note,  and  Kiihner  I2  55.     Among  the  forms 

this  kind,  which   are  not  numerous,  —  I  find  only  11 
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quoted  —  this  view  only  suits  '.A&rjva&  and  ®iy/Ja££;  which 
are  derived  from  plural  nouns;  and  here  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  find  not  only  Oijfiai,  but  also 
Gr\^Y\.  On  the  other  hand  egats,  %a(ia£8  are  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  from  finding  the  plural 
of  these  stems  actually  existing,  we  cannot  even  conceive 
of  their  existence,  any  more  than  of  a  Latin  humos  for 
humurn.  The  plural  is  also  excluded  in  the  case  of  {istcc& 
[from  ftrra;  restored  from  grammarians  in  Hes.  Op.  392, 
where  the  M.  SS  have  ii€ial;v\.  &VQCC&  may  belong  to 
&vqcc  as  well  as  to  ftvQai.  Where  is  the  sense  then  of 
inventing  ad  hoc  plurals  for  Brj<fa£sy  ®qmo&}  'AyCdvafa 
Movvv%Ca&,  'Olvp7t{a£€,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
615  elsewhere?*).  Apollonius  Dyscolus  knew  nothing  of  this 
doctrine.  He  regards  £s  as  a  phonetic  variant  for  de  (de 
adverb.  Bekk.  Anecd.  II  618).  But  ds  is  almost  always 
clearly  added  to  an  accusative  form,  our  %s  evidently  to 
the  stem  of  the  word.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  hardly  doubt- 
ful that  the  £  here  came  from  the  j,  which  we  meet  often 
in  the  formation  of  cases,  especially  in  datives,  like  Skt— » 
masc.  arvd-ja,  fern.  a$vd-jdi}  in  the  instrum.  fern.  Skt.  a£va-jd._ 
in  the  gen.  fern.  Skt.  afvd-j-ds,  some  of  which  have  Zend 


forms  corresponding.    Greek  forms  in  ~&  we  should  be  in 
dined  to  compare  either  with  dative  or  with  locative  form 
in  the  cognate  languages.     In  the  former  case  frvQa-%6  ic 
ftvQtt-je  would  have  to  be  compared  with  the  Skt.  ufvd-jd      ^     ij 
but  the  Indian  diphthong    presents  some  difficulty  in  i' 
relation  to  e,  and  there  is  some  objection  to  limiting  ou. 
selves  to  masculine  forms   in  dja.     Hence  Scherer's  noti 
(Zur   Gesch.  d.  d.  Spr.   287)    of  comparing   -£«   with   t 
termination  -//a,  which   (according  to  Justi  p.  387)  occ 
sometimes  in  Zend,    e.  g.  in  za^ta-ya   'in   the  hand1, 
with  -je  which  is  found  in  Lithuanian  with  the  same  fo 
e.  g.   in  the  equivalent  rdnho-jc,  is   more  attractive. 


*i  [iitl  tag  'Ayibvccg  occurs  in  Herod.  IX  76  (Baohr)  and  St. 
I>k.  IX  p.  397  writes  "Jcpidva  (Xeyovoi  dl  x«i  nXrftvvxt,%&s  jkpftm*' .^atg)]. 
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more  definite  determination  of  this  point  can  only  be 
undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  difficult  analysis  of  the 
case-suffixes.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  for  the  £  in 
this  place  any  other  origin  than  that  which  has  been  (577) 
mentioned.  For  we  surely  cannot  content  ourselves  with 
the  assumption  of  a  'forma  dialectica'  for  8e  (Autenrieth 
Terminus  in  quern  p.  25).  The  interchange  of  directions 
in  the  case  of  such  adverbs  is  established  also  in  other 
instances.  —  at'-gqo-g,  youth,  is  too  obscure  in  its  first 
element  for  us  to  be  able  to  regard  Benfey's  conjecture 
(II  210),  that  £170  corresponds  to  Skt.  jam  time  of  youth, 
and  therefore,  as  we  assumed  on  p.  570,  to  Gr.  ij/fy,  as 
anything  more  than  a  conjecture. 

l>)  St  -  j. 

We  have  seen  that  during  a  certain  period  in  the 
life  of  the  language  a  parasitic  8  was  easily  generated  be- 
fore j.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  conjecture  that 
the  phonetic  group  8jy  which  was  thus  produced,  instead 
of  becoming  £,  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  some- 
times by  means  of  the  vocalization  so  common  in  the 
case  of  jf  was  changed  into  <Ji,  and  that  therefore  the 
syllable  81  occasionally  represents  nothing  but  an  original 
j.  This  origin  of  the  syllable  appears  to  me  ^ery  probable, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  one  derivative  suffix.  This  is  the 
adjectival  suffix  -dio-g.  This  suffix  together  with  several 
other  similar  ones,  has  been  discussed  by  Budenz  (das 
Suffix  KOZ  Gott.  1858)  and  Bfthler  (das  Secundar- suffix 
THE  Gott.  1858);  but  I  cannot  accept  their  point  of  view,  gig 
Benfey  I  54  had  identified  the  suffix  -810  with  the  Skt. 
-tja9  which  is  in  this  language  mainly  used  to  derive  ad- 
jectives from  adverbs  of  time  and  place:  tatra  there  — 
tatra-tja-s  of  that  place,  puras  before  —  pduras-tja-s  the 
foremost  (Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  Ill2  431).  In  Greek,  at  any  rate 
for  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Attica,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  to  change  r  before  1  into  tf,  we  have  to  expect 
the  form  -a to,  and  we  do  find  the  suffix  -Oio  in  a  usage 
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quite  similar,  nQv^ivrj-ato-g  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
'Iftaxtj-Gio-g,  rHLEQiq-Gio-s  (Aesch.  Ag.  22),  dtftLO-Gio-g  (cp. 
Lobeck  Prolegg.  425  sqq.).  Now  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  same  suffix  should,  by  a  softening  of  the  r  to  4, 
have  been  also  preserved  in  the  form  -6*io;  for  z  and  the 
a  which  so  often  takes  its  place  before  i  are  among  the 
favourite  sounds  in  (J reek  word- formation,  and  the  softening 
of  r  to  8  in  Greek,  as  was  shown  on  p.  524,  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  phenomenon.  The  adjectives  in  -8io~g  are  not 
common,  as  a  rule,  in  the  older  language  (Lob.  Pro.  351  sqq.), 
and  are  never  connected  with  those  in  -Gio-g.  In  Homer  we 
find  8i%ftd-8io-g,  xaTcc-ko<pd-8ia,  XQWitd-Sio-g,  iiivvvd-d-dio-g 
—  xovQi'~8io~g,  na4>-L-dtG)g,  Qrjt-Sio-g,  (by  the  side  of  Qtttt), 
(r»78) later  cu'-dio-g  (from  del),  £niftala66-i-8io-g7  iioiQ-i-Sio-g*), 
voti(pC'  dio~g,  vvii(p-i-bio-g,  7tccvQ-i-6io-g,  qxag-t-Sio-g  etc  It 
was  only  in  Herodians  time  (itegl  por.  Ac(.  p.  18  L)  that  there 
came  to  be  ^vqiov  akfjftog  of  them.  These  adjectives  show 
a  clear  affinity  to  the  Aeolic  patronymics  in  -aSio-g  from 
stems  in  -a,  like  'TyQa-dto-g,  Tivd-Sio-g  (Ahr.  157),  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  precisely  these  patronymics  which 
are  connected  with  forms  in  -a~io-g  (TvQQa-io-g)  and  -to-<? 
(TW«fia>Vio-g)**).  The  corresponding  patronymics  from 
stems  in  a,  in  Skt.  end  in  -eja-s  (detects  slave  —  ddseja-s 
son  of  a  slave),  in  Lat.  in  -e-ju-s:  ptib-eju-s,  Pomp-eju-s, 
Pctr-eju-s  (cp.  Osc.  pumpaiians  =  Pompeianus,  Aufrecht 
Ztschr.  I  229,  Corssen  V  88  ff.).  These  too  have  remark- 
able by -forms  in  -edkt-s  and  -aediu-s  e.  g.  Pomp~aedin~s 
(Corssen  P  116,  cp.  II2  393).    Thus  it  becomes  in  a  high 

'*)  fioiQa-Sio-g ,  the  older  form,  occurs  in  Eurip.  Epigr.  2,4  (Bergk 
Lyr.  (ir.  p.  690)  and  is  retained  by  Hergk  and  L.  Dindorf  ^Steph.  Thea.) 
also  in  Soph.  0.  C.  228  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  reading  of  La. 

**)  The  frequent  use  of  the  possessive  adjectives  in  -io-g  as 
patronymics  is  treated  thoroughly  and  with  fall  material  from  in- 
scriptions by  K.  Keil  4Inscr.  Thessal.  tres',  in  the  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  Pforta  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  Boeckh's 
doctorate  (1857)  p.  5  sq.  Among  all  branches  of  the  Aeoliaus  this 
way  of  denoting  descent  always  continued  to  be  the  popular  one. 


i 
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degree  probable  that  the  d  —  the  peculiar  character  of 
which  I  pointed  out  even  in  my  essay  'de  noni.  form: 
p.  7  sq.  —  developed  itself  here  simply  out  of  the  t,,  andcn 
indeed  from  what  was  at  the  time  a  consonantal  j,  so 
that  thus  TvQQaiog  and  TQQadiog  are  to  each  other  as  the 
verbs  in  cc(j)g)  to  those  in  «£«  (adjcji).  We  shall  apply 
the  same  explanation  to  some  adjectives  of  primary  for- 
mation, some  of  which  I  grouped  with  these  op.  cit.  pp.  7, 
Gl:  ap-tpd-dio-g,  aito-Givd-dio-s,  ix~Td~dto-g,  ora-Sio-g  (cp. 
Skt.  sthd-jin) ,  Cx^-dio-g,  (p&i'-dto-g,  to  which  belongs  also 
nav-Cv-duj  (rt.  cu),  now  extant  only  in  its  adverbial  use. 
Bopp  Vgl.  Or.  HI2  344  also  refers  these  forms  to  those 
in  -tog  =  Skt.  ~ja~s  (cp.  ay-io-g  =  jag-jus  No.  118,  Lat. 
rx-im-iU'S),  but  conjectures  that  the  6  corresponds  to  the 
/,  which  in  Skt.  under  similar  circumstances  is  added  to 
the  root,  e.  g.  in  hhr-t-ja-s  servant  from  the  rt.  bhar,  support. 
But  the  transition  from  t  to  d  is  not  justified  by  the  phonetic 
tendencies  of  Greek  in  these  words  any  more  than  in  those 
discussed  above.  —  Finally  the  pronominal  adjective  £-dio-g 
will  also  find  its  explanation  in  this  connexion.  The  form 
fCdio~g7  found  on  the  Heraclean  Tables  (Ahr.  42)  leaves 
no  doubt  that  its  stem  is  that  of  the  reflexive  pronoun 
Skt.  sva7  Gr.  (&)££  (No.  001),  especially  as  the  meaning 
of  this  pronoun  was  not  originally  limited  to  the  third 
person,  but  was  that  of  possession  in  general.  Hence  even 
Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  IP  225  connected  the  stems  tife  and  /i-(579) 
dio-.  But  he  endeavours  here  also  to  find  a  support  for 
the  d  in  a  Sanskrit  dental,  i.  e.  in  the  d  of  the  possessives 
fHad-ija-s,  tvad-ija-s,  on  the  analogy  of  which  he  assumes 
the  non-existent  svad-ija-s.  But  these  specifically  Indian 
forms  have  evidently  come  from  the  steins  mat  and  foot, 
which  sometimes  in  Sanskrit  take  the  place  of  ma  and 
tvay  and  sink  down  to  c/  by  a  change  of  their  t  before 
vowels,  which  again  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  Sanskrit. 
No  clear  traces  point  to  the  existence  of  these  forms  in 
the  time  before  the  separation  of  languages.  The  very 
forms  of  the  possessive  pronouns  collected  by  Bopp  prove 
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rather  that  the  Indo-Gerinanic  suffix  -ja,  (in  its  strengthened 
form  ija)  was  added  immediately  to  the  stems  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns;  hence  Gk.  i-fiB-jo-g,  i^LB-o-g  ipo-g^  Lat. 
me-iu-s  me-u-s,  where  however  the  vocative  mi  still  points 
to  me-iu-s.  In  this  way  from  the  stem  tife-  besides  the 
shorter  form  tifo-g  or  Otfo-g  =  sovo-s,  of  which  we  said 
something  on  p.  570  —  came  also  tf/e-jo-g,  Gft-djo-g,  later 
ofe-dio-g,  fs-dio-g  and  finally  ?-8io-g.  The  softening  of 
the  e  to  i  —  as  from  a  to  i  in  the  words  quoted  on 
p.  G16  —  has  its  analogy  especially  in  the  dat.  pi.  a<pi-6i 
from  eye,  which  was  originally  identical  with  ate.  It 
Gis  cannot  surprise  us  that  in  later  times  no  kinship  was  felt 
to  exist  between  forms  phonetically  so  different. 

cj  ds  =  ,;. 

We  have  shown  above  on  p.  592,  that  j  not  un- 
commonly passes  into  b,  and  therefore  we  may  expect  to 
find  8b  also  for  8j}  and  in  so  far  as  the  8  before  j  is 
parasitic,  for  a  simple  j.  This  phonetic  change  we  assume 
for  nouns  in  -8B0-g  like  a8Bk<p-£-8BO-g,  frvyarQ-t-Sso-g  — 
for  so  we  ought  probably  to  accentuate  according  to  EM. 
]).  1C  with  Nauck  Aristoph.  Byz.  145  —  which  in  Attic 
end  in  -8ov-g  :  a8BX<pi8ovg,  ftvyaxgidovg.  This  xvnog  GvyyB- 
vixog,  as  the  old  grammarians  called  the  formation  (Lobeck 
Phryn.  299)  denotes  the  son  almost  in  a  diminutive  fash- 
ion. To  this  also  belong  especially  vh-Sov-g,  &VBl>ia-8ov-g 
and  many  comic  words  like  rrj^-alka-Sov-g  'grandmother's 
little  boy'  (No.  310),  the  connexion  of  which  with  the 
patronymics  in  -Srj-g,  and  the  patronymics  of  birds  in 
~8tv-g  (der-i-8ev'g)  has  been  recognized  by  Gottling  AccemV 
lehre  1G8  and  Lobeck  ad  Aj.  v.  880.  We  may  now  place 
these  words  with  those  in  -8io-g  discussed  above,  and 
avtilncc-dso-g  with  'VQQa-Sio-s,  and  may  compare  Sanskrit 
words  in  -ja-s,  like  pUr-ja~s  =  itaxQa-io-g  ^xifr-itf-s.  Bc- 
(w*oj  sides  -ja-s  we  find  -ija-s,  which  is  identified  with  it  by 
JJopp,  similarly  used  in  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  swsr-ijas  sister's 
son,   from  «wf  sister.     In  this  suffix,   which  according  to 
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pp  (Ski  Gr.  §  584,  21)  'forms  patronymics  from  words 
kinship ',  the  Greek  -dso-g  has  its  counterpart.  The  t, 
ich  takes  the  place  of  an  o  at  the  end  of  the  stem  of 
primitive  noun,  may  be  compared  to  the  i  of  i-ja-s, 
ile  ja  is  represented  by  deo.  Such  an  i  originating  in 
net  us  before  on  p.  613  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -t£o. 

d)  d  -  j. 

The  group  dj  which  came  from  j  might  also,  at  that 
iod  in  the  language,  in  which  the  palatal  spirant  began 
disappear  from  Greek  mouths,  lose  the  latter  sound 
irely,  so  that  of  dj  only  S  was  left  remaining.  In  the 
Age  of  the  Lat.  vastare  into  the  Ital.  guastar  and  Fr. 
sr,  often  quoted  already,  we  have  the  fully  correspond- 
'  parallel.  When  used  thus,  the  medial  is  like  a  parasitic 
nt,  which  first  fastens  on  to  another  plant,  then  drains 
>f  its  juice,  and  destroys  it  entirely.  Nor  will  any  one 
ect  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
h  and  by  the  side  of  the  old  j.  For  the  less  the  probability 
ich  we  allow,  in  the  case  of  sounds  which  have  remained  619 
common  use  in  a  language,  to  an  isolated  groundless 
nation  from  the  course  of  regular  phonetic  substitution, 
t  greater  the  confidence  with  which  we  can  admit  a 
»radic  variation  in  the  case  of  sounds,  which  are  found 
any  language  to  be  gradually  disappearing  from  an  early 
ie  onwards.*)    In  the  case  of  such,  as  e.  g.  in  Latin  in 

case  of  its  lost  aspirates,  and  of  the  diphthongs,  the 
tins  of  the  language  follows  different  paths.  Various 
Bmpts  of  this  kind  owe  their  origin  to  very  different 


*)  Leo  Meyer  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  my  second 
me  '  GOtt.  Anz.1  1863  p.  231  pays  absolutely  no  attention  to  this 
*ntial  difference,  bringing  against  my  explanations  the  argument, 
Lch  I  have  myself  often  made  use  of  against  him ,  i.  e.  that  it  is 
probable  that  'the  same  sound  should  appear  under  such  different 
L*et'.  Moreover  I  endeavour  to  establish  a  connected  series  of 
ttiomena  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  developement  here  maintained, 
L  to  make  this  good  by  analogies.  Cp.  also  'Studien'  II  189. 
Oummji,  Etymology.  H.  18 
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(58i)  times ;  and  must  have  been  furthered  by  the  tendency  to 
differentiation  which  runs  through  the  whole  life  of  a 
language.  To  refer  them  to  well-established  analogies, 
and  to  recognize  the  regular  character,  which  may  be 
detected  in  them  in  spite  of  all  their  variety,  is  a  task 
which  well  repays  the  trouble  it  costs.  By  explaining 
them  surprising  light  falls  upon  many  forms  which  could 
with  difficulty  be  made  out  from  the  stand -point  of  a 
special  investigation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  representation  of  an  original  j  by  a  Greek  89  which 
we  have  now  to  consider  more  closely. 

To  start  from  perfectly  safe  ground,  we  see  an  initial 
8  take  the  place  of  j  in  the  Boeotian,  and  probably 
also  Laconian  (Ahr.  Aeol.  175,  Dor.  95)  Svyo-v  =  Ski 
jugcnn,  dano-g  from  the  rt.  ju9  and  in  the  Dorian,  (accord- 
ing to  M.  Schmidt,  Delphian)  Saxiv  tppiZv  (Hesyck), 
words  which  we  have  discussed  on  p.  606.  What  has 
hitherto  often  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  magical  meta- 
morphosis of  £  into  8 1  is  explained  simply  by  the  loss  of 
the  j?  and  now  first  assumes  its  true  relation  to  those 
words  in  which,  as  in  Zev-g,  the  d  was  of  older  date. 
In  the  same  dialects  also  a  8j  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
which  had  first  originated  from  j9  e.  g.  in  the  Boeot 
[ccQatdddcj  =  CccQeiaSja,  was  assimilated  into  88,  precisely 
as  a  8j  based  upon  a  primitive  dj  or  gj.  The  strengthening 
of  the  j  by  8  evidently  belongs  to  a  period  of  language 
which  much  precedes  the  division  into  dialects  and  there- 
fore the  origination  of  the  £.  The  insertion  of  a  8  before 
j  and  the  extrusion  of  the  latter  by  8  does  not,  moreover, 
occur  exclusively  in  the  cases  in  which  £  nas  developed. 
To  the  Horn,  lavo  (No.  587)  corresponds  Aeol.  Saves  (8avot$ 
Sappho    Fr.  82  Bergk),   which   has   therefore    come   from 

$20  Sjava.  We  saw  moreover  above  p.  606  f.,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  spirant  after  8  was  not  entirely  strange 
even  to  the  Attic  dialect.  Hence  the  objection,  that  in 
Attic  at  any  rate  only  £  could  be  expected  for  j,  is  not 
well-founded. 


j 
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An  initial  d  answering  to  a  primitive  j  has  some 
probability,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  one  pronominal 
stem.  The  particle  dij  precisely  corresponds  in  usage  to 
the  Lat.  jam,  Goth.  O.-H.-G.  ju  now,  already,  Lith.  jau 
already,  indeed,  Bohem.  ju-z  (Ch.-Sl.  u  =.ju}  u-ze  =  ju 
+  ie  i.  e.  Gk.  y{).  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  words 
belong  to  each  other  phonetically  also;  and  this  has  been 
recognized  with  respect  to  those  of  them  beginning  with  j 
by  J.  Grimm  (Gr.  HI  250),  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  II2  201)  and 
Schleicher  (Ksl.  263).  The  particles  beginning  with  j 
evidently  come  from  the  pronominal  stem  ja  (No.  606), 
the  meaning  of  which,  originally  demonstrative,  and  in 
fact  pointing  especially,  as  it  appears,  to  what  was  well- 
known,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Gothic  particles  of 
affirmation  ja,  jai,  Germ,  ja  [Eng.  yea],  and  the  derived (^2) 
pronoun  Goth,  jain-s  Germ,  jener*).  From  this  stem  is 
formed  Lat.  ja-m,  as  from  the  stem  ta  ta~m.  The  particle 
6rj  has  the  force  of  affirmation  and  of  bringing  out  the 
present  sharply  with  respect  to  the  past,  and  may  often, 
e.  g.  in  tic  dij  vvv  navra  rsXsltat  be  actually  translated 
by  the  German  ja.  We  may  regard  8r^  as  a  case -form, 
perhaps  as  the  instrumental,  of  the  same  stem  from  which 
ja-m  is  an  old  locative  formation  (cp.  Skt.  ja-smin).  From 
JA  came  djd,  then  with  a  suppression  of  the  j  drj.  fj-dr}  is 
to  dij  as  f\  (iyv  to  \Lr\v  (otherwise  Pott  W.  I  1057);  it  is 
compounded  with  the  like  form  of  the  pronominal  stem  a, 


•)  Corssen,  who  Beitr.  603,  I8  213  with  Pott  (W.  I  1060) 
identifies  ja-m  with  die-m,  objects  to  this,  that  the  Teutonic  pronoun 
points  to  what  is  at  a  distance,  the  Lat.  jam  to  what  lies  near. 
Bat  this  is  precisely  the  relation  of  i-xct,  i-%sivo-e  to  the  Lat.  ce 
m  hi-ce,  ci-8,  ci-tra.  The  more  delicate  distinctions  of  the  uses  of 
the  pronouns  are  evidently  something  later,  which  has  taken  its 
own  peculiar  shape  in  each  language.  —  What  determines  me  to 
hold,  fast  to  the  grouping  given  above  is  the  fact  that  four  families 
°f  speech  are  thus  made  to  agree  in  the  manner  of  denoting  the 
Jdea  of  *  already'.  What  Pott  says  of  the  *  remote  dialects'  to  which 
the  transition  from  j  to  d  is  limited,  is  sufficiently  refuted  in 
the  text 

18* 
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just  as  we  find  also  in  Gothic  by  the  side  of  ju  a  compound 
of  a  different  kind  ju-tlian  with  the  same  meaning.  This 
is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Sonne  Ztschr.  XII  282,  where 
he  tries  to  explain  also  dsv-QO  and  dev-ts  in  this  way, 
regarding  dev  as  a  transformation  of  ju.  Clemm  'Studien' 
III  308  ff.  has  a  different  notion.  The  view  developed 
most  fully  by  Hartung  (Partikeln  I  224  ff.),  and  defended 
by  Corssen  Beitr.  499,  that  <Jif  is  connected  with  the  stem 
621  div  day,  whence  Siqv  (p.  558),  has  been  contested  by  Bopp 
1.  c.  on  weighty  grounds.  From  the  meaning  'by  day'  it 
is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  'already':  the  Lat, 
diu,  which  decidedly  belongs  to  dies,  shows  rather  that  a 
day  presents  itself  to  the  childish  sense  as  a  very  long 
time.  We  need  not  here  discuss,  the  question  how  drj  is 
related  to  6V,  and  both  to  -de  which  points  out  and  marks 
direction  (p-ds,  olxov-Se),  and  to  the  Latin  pronominal 
forms  -de-m,  -rfa-m.*) 


*)  In  the  first  edition  I  quoted  as  a  second  instance  of  the 
transition  of  an  initial  j  to  d  the  rt.  6u ,  for  which  I  thought  I  could 
deduce  an  older  form  ju.  But  upon  renewed  examination  I  gave 
this  up.  For  natural  as  it  is  to  compare  dv-co  with  exdutae,  pre- 
served in  Paulus  (Epit.  80),  and  on  the  other  hand  this  exdutae  with 
the  exuviae  which  serves  as  its  explanation,  and  closely  as  the  whole 
use  of  dvo)  approximates  to  that  of  -uo,  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  a  rt.  ju,  which  might  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  &t>,  du.  The 
Pet.  Diet,  only  recognizes  for  rt.  ju  the  meanings  *  yield,  withdraw1. 
But  another  difficulty  presented  itself  to  me  through  a  Zend  form 
quoted  in  Justi ,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Pictet  II  SOI 
The  word  ao-thra  (from  Indog.  au-tra)  shoe,  evidently  coincides  with 
the  Lith.  au-H  (1  sing.  au-nu)  to  cover  the  foot,  av-e-ti  to  wear  a 
covering  for  the  foot,  Ch.-Sl.  u-ti  in  is-u-ti  exuere,  ob-u-ti  induere, 
both  used  also  only  of  a  covering  for  the  feet;  and  may  clearly  be 
compared  with  the  Latin  words  (Pott  W.  I  623,  Fick2  17).  It  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  link  between  the  Gk.  9v  and  the  Slavo-Lithuan- 
ian verbs  in  an  intermediate  ju,  for  in  these  languages  an  initial  j 
is  sometimes  dropped.  But  this  seems  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Zend,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  but  an  initial  j  is  often 
found.  This  is  a  very  plain  proof  of  the  important  truth  that  com- 
parisons  even  between  Greek   and   Latin  words   cannot  attain  to 
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It  is  more   common  for  a  j  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (583) 
to  pass  into  8.    The  sound  8  holds  a  very  important  place 
in   Greek   word -formation,   and  yet   no    one   had   hitherto 
succeeded   in   pointing   to   analogous   formations  from    the 
cognate   languages   with   the   solitary   exception   of  Latin, 
which  agrees  in  part.     For  we   have   ofteij   seen  already 
that  there   is  no   probability  in  the  explanation   from  an 
original  t.    Here  again  we  enter  the  sphere  of  those  ling- 
uistic phenomena,  which  I  have  touched  upon  in  my  essay 
*de  nominum  formatione'  pp.  6  — 10.    The  8  as  I  showed 
there,  partly  following  Bopp,  in  a  large  number  of  word- 
formations  belongs  neither  to  the  stem  nor  to  the  suffix 
as  an  integral  part;  and  Kuhn  in  his  review  of  this  essay 
(Jahrb.  f.  wissensch.  Kritik  1843  p.  31)    recognized   it   as  622 
accessory,  at  any  rate  for  some  important  classes  of  forms, 
adding  that  this  8  seemed  to  have  originated  from  j.    This 
remark,   though  accompanied  indeed  by  phonetic  analyses, 
which  differ  from  the  views  here  stated,  suggested  to  me 
the  whole  of  the  investigation  of  the  relation   of  8  to  j9 
as  given  here.     A  quantity  of  matter  belonging  here  has 
once  been  collected  in  the  essays  of  Budenz  and  Biihler 
mentioned  on  p.  615,  but  from  a  very  different  standpoint, 
one  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  erroneous,   and  treated 
without  any  regard  to  Kuhns  and  my  own  earlier  discussion 
<rf  the  subject 

a)  Feminines  in  -v  and  h8. 

The  most  common  suffix  for  the  formation  of  the  per- 
gonal feminine  in  Sanskrit  is  i.  To  this  suffix  corresponds 
Gfc  t*),  which  as  a  rule  is  short,  but  which  in  some  note- 


•onplete  certainty  without  the  use  of  all   the  cognate  languages. 
A*  Greek  dvm  therefore  remains  a  puzzle  for  the  present. 

*)  The  decisiveness ,  with  which  Pott  II  *  889  rejects  the  identi- 
kttion  of  the  Greek  suffix  with  the  Indian  of  the  same  form,  is 
evidently  only  occasioned  by  the  belief,  that  the  Skt.  i  originated 
fott  j&;  but  this  belief  is  far  from  being  proved.  It  cannot  possibly 
k  mere  chance  that  the  same  vowel  should  serve  in  both  languages 
for  the  same  purpose  of  forming  a  feminine. 
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(584)  worthy  Homeric  words,  as  Hoffmann  Quaest.  §  71  points 
out,  is  also  long:  (lo-dm,  %6xvia  "Hyy  H  357  (cod.  Ven.), 
pXo6vQ6)7ii,$  itixetpdvaxo  A  36  [cp.  Laroche  Horn.  Textkritik 
p.  385].  It  does  not  seem  excessive  boldness  in  the  case 
of  these  forms  to  mark  the  length  by  the  accent,  even 
against  traditional  authority  [/Joooxu  Laroche,  etc.].  To 
these  we  may  add  the  plural  £v~itXoxapt-8~sg  (fi  119,  r  542), 
where,  besides  the  length,  we  meet  the  8,  which  is  here 
in  question.  That  this  8  in  the  case  of  stems  in  -id  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  suffix  added  in  particular 
instances,  is  seen  most  strikingly  from  dialectic  by -forms 
like  IlaQi-og,  ®ixi-og,  prjvi~og  by  IldQiS-og,  SixiS-og,  iLtjvid-og, 
vt\vi  =  veavidi  Anacr.  14,  3,  atpi-v  Hesiod.  "E(pya  426  by 
ccxplda,  KaXXi'V,  2J<oxr]Qi-v,  xB%v^ti-v  (Inscriptions  de  Delphes 
90,  7;  32,  10;  177,  5)  Aeol.  xvjjfii-v,  titpQccyi-v  for  xintfrfda, 
GtpQaylda  (Bekk.  Anecd.  1207),  and  conversely  in  Sappho 
itoXv-£d-Qi'd-i  and  even  in  Sophocles  according  to  Herodian 
on  r  219  fd'Qi-d-e:  it  is  seen  again  from  the  fact  that 
this  8  occasionally  attaches  itself  not  merely  to  the  suffix 
t,  but  also  especially  to  the  suffix  -xi:  q>QOv-rt8-og  (cp.  Ion. 
7cC6-ri'Og)}  &£-xi8-og  (No.  307),  xaxo-qpartd-og  by  the  side 
of  yati-g,  gen.  <p&xi-og.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  identity  of  this  xi  with  the  Skt.  ti.  Why  then  should 
a  new  suffix  have  been  appended  here?  No  one  of  those, 
who  contest  this  theory  of  mine,  has  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  a  satisfactory  one,  to   this   question.     And 

623  supposing  that  we  were  to  follow  those  who  make  the  d 
come  from  r,  how  could  we  imagine  a  second  ^-suffix  here? 
itskki-g  7CEkkid-og  bowl  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  pelvis  (st 
pelvi).  Whence  comes  the  d,  if  not  from  t?  Even  Bopp 
(Vgl.  Gr.  IIP  188)  recognized  that  the  8  attached  some- 
times to  the  feminine  suffix  for  feminine  noinina  agentis 
-tqi  (=  Skt.  tri),  e.  g.  in  Xr}6-xQi-8  (cp.  Skt.  da-tiri  a  woman 
who  gives),  was  an  accessory  sound.  We  must  indeed 
take  care  not  therefore  to  regard  the  c  of  the  Lat.  tri-c 
as  a  parallel  case.  I  have  shown  Ztschr.  IV  215  ff.  that 
this  c  corresponds  rather  to  the  x  in  the  Qk.  ywa-ix  i.  e. 
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ywa-xi,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  diminutive  suffix  (hi) 
newly  added,  and  that  thus  gen-e-trix  would  be  to  yev-e- 
tqi-q}  which  does  not  indeed  occur,  but  may  be  imagined 
by  analogy  —  in  its  place  we  find  yevi-xeiQa  i.  e.  yeve- 
xBQ-i-a  with  a  different  expansion  —  as  mater-cula  and 
Boh  em.  mat-lea  are  to  mater.  But  the  8  of  the  Greek  forms  (M5> 
is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine 
of  word-formation,  but  from  that  of  phonetics.  Mono- 
syllabic stems  in  i  in  Sanskrit  before  several  case -endings 
beginning  with  a  vowel  generate  a  ,;  from  this  i9  which 
thus  becomes  short,  e.  g.  st.  bhi  fear,  instr.  sing,  bhi-j-d 
d'at.  bhi-j-e  nom.  pi.  bki-j-as,  while  those  with  more  than 
one  syllable  let  the  i  pass  wholly  into  j:  nari  woman, 
nom.  pi.  natj-as.  The  expansion  of  i  to  ij  is  quite  ana- 
logous to  that  of  u  to  uv  in  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  st.  bhu  earth, 
nom.  pi.  bhu-v-as  [cp.  Schleicher  Comp.3  p.  29],  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  doubtful  instances,  finds  an  unmistakeable 
analogy  in  the  late  Latin  vidu^v-iu-m  from  vidua.  Now 
this  j  afterwards  generated  before  itself  a  d,  @eti-og  be- 
came first  0stij-og,  then  Getidj-og,  and  finally  @£tid-og. 
Little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  quantity  of  the 
i,  for  no  vowel  varies  as  a  rule  so  much  as  this  does. 
Schleicher  (Beitr.  I  328  ff.)  even  contests  the  existence  of 
an  l  and  a  u  for  the  time  before  the  separation  of  the 
languages  [Comp.3  p.  26].  Like  the  j  in  Sanskrit,  the  d 
naturally  occurs  only  before  vowels.  In  Greek  the  accent 
favours  the  developement  of  this  sound,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  the  v  into  greater  prominence.  Ihtl-g  is  of  the  same 
formation  as  n6Xi-g\  we  have  iXitid-og  but  Ion.  it6Xi-og9 
hence  'EXm-vixri  (cp.  alyC-o%0'g),  hence  also  the  Aeol. 
xvi] (ii- v  beside  the  ordftary  Greek  xvrjiild-cc,  and  con- 
versely (pQov-tid-og  by  the  side  of  uiti-xi-og.  There  is  certainly 
no  consistency  of  practice,  for  we  have  eQid-a,  ciud-og,  but 
in  the  ace.  Eqi-v  om-v  are  preferred  to  fptd-a,  oitid-a;  and 
in  these  forms  no  one  will  suppose  that  a  d  has  been  dropped. 
Among  the  personal  feminines  in  -i  with  an  accessory 
d   the   patronymics    deserve    to    be   brought   into   especial 
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prominence.     The    Skt.  -i    serves   for   precisely   the   same 
624  purpose,   and   indeed  with  the   same  accentuation  of  the 
vowel  (Bopp  Vergl.  Gr.  Ill2  376):   Drdupad-i  daughter  of 
Drupada,  like  llQiapC-g  daughter  of  TTipfafto-ff,  or  Tavxakl-g. 
The  final  vowel  is  thrown  away  before  the  t  in  both  lang-  - 
uages.     After  a  consonant  simply  t  is  added:  Ilctvd iov-£-g^ 
The  diphthong  ev  is  in  the  Homeric  dialect  treated  as 
the   gen.:    NrjQev-g  NtiQti-t-g   i.  e.   Nrtffef-i-Q  cp.  NfjQfj-o 
'EQsx&ri-ts  (cp.  Ebel  Ztschr.  IV  171).    The  feminine 
nymic,  however,  in  its  formation  quite  agrees  with  numerou 
other  half  adjectival  forms.     It  does  not  admit  of  dou 
that  TlQiafivg  denoted  originally  'she  who  belongs  to  Pria: 
(5»6)in   whatever  sense  of  the   word*).     Hence  we  have 
feminine  names  of  tribes,  as  in  Pindar  Alokri-l-g  belong! 
to  the  masc.  AloXev-g,   and  in  fact  the  meaning  of  su 
adjectives    is  extended    to   that  of  relation   in  the   wid 
sense;  thus  Z  193  tifirjg  PatiiXrjtdog,  Pind.  01.  I  102  (kt 
Xrjtda  tipriv.  Thus'AXaXxotievrjt-g,  the  protecting,  anepithmet 
of  Athene,  is  simply  the  feminine  to  the  masc  'Akak^co* 
pevsv-g,  a  word  which  is  quoted  in  E.M.  as  an  epithet      €*f 
Zeus.     Masculines  in  -ev-g  as  'paraschematisms'  from  par- 
ticipial forms  [i.  e.  formed  from  them  by  a  change  of    in- 
flexion], were  discussed  Ztschr.  Ill  79  and  above  p.  &96. 
Cp.  Aafivafievev-g  (Apoll.  Rhod.  I   1131),  'Ido(jLSvev-g.      In 
forms  like  (ia6iX-i-g,  AioX-£-g,  MByctQ-i-g  we  must  probably 
assume  the  loss  of  the  £,  as  in  6ite66t  for  6xie66t.     Cp. 
Lobeck  Prolegg.  468  ff. 

These  widely  extended  personal  feminines  are  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  common  and  abstract  nouns,  especiaUj 
diminutives,  like  Xr\t-g  beside  Xsia,  &vQ-i-g  (cp.  Schwab* 
de  demin.  p.  54),  which  perhaps  ftught  simply  to  be  placed 
with  the  patronymics,  so  that  the  little  door  was  denoted, 
so  to  speak,  as  'doorish',  just  as  the  daughter  of  Aeolu* 


*)  The  difficulties,   which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  view  P** 
pounded  by  Benfey,  that  these  words  denote  properly  the  wife, 
that  ifyiaptf-q-?  means  'son  of  Priam's  wife',  are  stated  by  Pott  IIs  *** 
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was  described  as  'Aeolish';  and  also  names  of  implements 
like  yQaqhi-g  stile,  6<pay-i-g  sword,  which  even  Bopp  III2 
382  compares  with  Ski  words  like  var-i-s  clothing,  Hhid-irS 
axe  (ri  Jokid  split);  while  derived  abstract  words  like  9A&a- 
pavT-i~sf  4<dq£-s  at  any  rate  to  a  large  extent  can  be  explained 
simply  from  the  ellipse  of  a  substantive  (<pvXrj,  yij).  Primi- 
tive abstracts  like  iXit-C-g  have  their  analogues  in  Sanskrit, 
as  lip-is  writing,  and  may  be  explained  from  the  common 
tendency  of  language  to  use  the  feminine  to  express  the 
abstract.  To  start  from  this  latter  usage,  and  to  assume 
e.  g.  for  d(OQi-$  the  meaning  of  Doric  land,  fpr  IJQta^i-g 
the  meaning  (which  cannot  be  established  in  a  single  in-  626 
stance)  of  'family  of  Priam7,  as  older  than  the  concrete 
'daughter  of  Dorieus,  or  of  Priam',  as  Budenz  (Suff.  -K02J 
p.  61)  chooses  to  do,  is  simply  to  set  tilings  topsy  turvy. 
In  the  life  of  language  generally  the  general  and  abstract 
proceeds  from  the  individual,  from  that  which  strikes  the 
senses,  and  not  the  reverse.  Witli  this  falls  also  the  ex- 
planation of  the  masculine  patronymics,  which  Budenz  pro- 
poses:  and  this  will  be  seen  to  be  of  not  less  importance. 

|8)  Stems  in  -ad. 

The  parallelism  of  the  stems  in  -ad,  nom.  a-?,  with 
those  in  -id,  nom.  i-g  is  so  great,  that  the  two  classes  are 
generally  treated  together,  most  thoroughly  by  Lobeck 
Prolegg.  439  ff.  Like  the  stems  in  -td,  those  in  -ad  are 
turned  into  feminine  patronymics:  BoQsad  like  nQiapid, 
to  other  feminine  proper  names  or  adjectives:  poi%ad, 
Atjfiviad,  like  SscoqiS,  Ae6(iid,  to  names  of  countries,  and 
abstract  words:  'EXXad,  fanccd  like  AioXid.  It  is  clear  that 
the  stems  in  -ad  are  to  those  in  -id  precisely  as  the  verbs 
in  -«£»  are  to  those  in  -t£o;  but  we  can  also  say,  as(M7> 
derived  adjectives  in  -cuo-g  e.  g.  ayoQcc-to-g  are  to  those  in 
-to-?  e.  g.  £-6xdQ-to-g.  The  a  must  here  be  regarded  by 
us  as  the  final  vowel  of  the  noun -stem,  and  it  represents 
also  the  o  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  stems:  %BQ6a-lo-g 
(ZSQ<fo)  by  the  side  of  itotdii-io-g,  yvpvd-£co  (yv(ivo)bj  the 
side  of  iioXeiirfta,  just  as  in  the  derived  adjectives  in  -axo-$ 
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e.  g.  KoQiv&ia-xo-g  the  a  corresponds  tos  the  o  of  KoQtv&io-g, 
for  the  national  names  in  -io-g,  as  is  well  known,  underlie 
all  these  words,  as  a  preliminary  stage,  so  that  e.  g. 
IIekoitovvTj6iccx6~g  TtoXepog  means  properly,  not  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  would  be  the  war  waged  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesians.  We  are^ 
therefore  justified  in  regarding  the  d  of  the  suffix  aS 
parallel  with  the  d  of  td;  and  therefore,  as  id  went  bac 
to  ij}  in  the  same  way  we  may  refer  aS  to  aj}  or  — 
the  phonetic  relation  becomes  clearer  before  vowels  — 
id-eg  went  back  to  idj-sg,  ij-eg,  so  does  ad -eg  go  back 
adj-eg,  aj-tg.  With  regard  to  the  explanation  of  this 
it  is  simple  enough  in  the  case  of  the  feminine  pro 
names  and  the  adjectives  corresponding  to  them.    Certain 


the  j  is   nothing  but  the  feminine  i,   so   often  mentimip       jA} 
only  here  it  did  not,  as  with  the  stems  in  -id,  extrude  tZZie 

final  vowel  of  the  stem,  but  it  united  it  with  itself.    Th« »r* 

was  the  greatest  inducement  so  to  preserve  it  in  the  ™        ^» 
of  the  masculine  stems  in  a,  e.  g.  in  BoQea-g,  %apau\nrz=^-$ 

m 

(st.    %a(iai£vva).     Especially    with    patronymics,    the   j^».  re- 
servation of  this  a  was  demanded,  if  only  for  the  sake        of 
clearness.     Thus   e.  g.   in  the  gen.  BoQsa-j-og  was  forwm^ed. 
But  how  do  we  get  from  this  to  the  nom.  Boqea-g?  I » ow 
differ  somewhat   from   my  former  view,   and   believe  tTbat 
626  we  may  do  so  most  easily  in  the  following  way.    The   :ftll 
nominative  must  naturally  have  been  BoQea-i-g.    But  a.'ffter 
a  d  had  been  developed  before  the  j  in   the   other  cas^s: 
BoQed-dj-og,   BoQscc-dj-i,   Bogecc-dj-sg,   this   found   its   way, 
I  believe,  into  the  nominative   also,  where   it  must  h.»ve 
been    very    welcome    as   a   link   between  the  two   vow^l** 
We  should  thus  arrive  at  the  form  BoQsa-dt-g.    There   aX* 
indeed  other  instances,  in  which  we  detect  a  similar  b&t- 
eroclisy,   as  e.  g.  UaxQarrj-v  in  the  accusative  is  form^" 
according  to  the  false  analogy  of  the  nominative.     In  tJ*e 
dat.  plur.  also  we   must  probably  presuppose  BoQ£aSh&h 
and  here  we  have  an  analogy  still  more  striking.     Th&     * 
of  nQstifief-og,   ijdef-og,   although,   as  we  saw  on  p.  5(5® 
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probably  only  an  auxiliary  vowel  before  the  v  softened  to 
/,  and  in  no  case  originally  appropriated  to  the  dat.  plur. 
(cp.  Skt.  svddu-shu)  made  its  way  into  this  case  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency,  which  runs  through  all  lang- 
uages, to  assimilate  the  inflexions  of  the  same  stem:  ap/tf/te- 
<7i,  ii8i'6v.  But  even  BoQsa-dc-g  did  not  hold  its  own. 
When  the  j  of  BoQsd-dj~og  disappeared,  the  i  in  the  nom.  (W8) 
was  no  longer  retained.  It  was  the  more  easily  suppressed 
here,  that  there  were  other  cases  of  the  loss  of  an  i  after 
dental  consonants.  In  the  face  of  five  languages,  which 
point  to  the  stem  nak-ti,  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  was 
only  in  later  times  that  vvx-xi  (No.  94)  became  i/vxr,  and 
that  therefore  the  nom.  vv\  is  shortened  from  wx-ti-g, 
just  as  much  as  nox  from  noc-ti-s.  The  fact  of  the  loss 
of  t  or  ,;  after  r,  which  is  thus  proved,  may  also  serve  as 
additional  evidence  for  the  suppression  of  the  j  in  Iknidog, 
BoQsddog.  We  hardly  need  the  further  proof  afforded  by 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  stem  vvx-rt,  in  vvxti~Xccii'7trjg} 
wxrt-nXayxro-g.  The  case  is  the  same  with  Hesiods  form 
dm-g  ("E^ya  356),  which  is  absolutely  the  same  with  Lat. 
de-s}  and  is  therefore  shortened  from  Sci-tv-g]  and  with 
the  suffix  -T17T-  =  Lat.  tat,  the  shortening  of  which  from 
-tdti  is  established  by  Lat.  civi-tdti-um  [Roby  §  445]  with 
the  Skt.  suffix  -tdti  (Leo  Meyer  II  532).  BoQsa-g  has  there- 
fore been  shortened  from  BoQeadig  through  the  intermediate 
form  BoQead-g.  By  means  of  such  a  view  we  can  also 
understand'  the  surprising  shortness  of  the  a  as  compared 
with  BoQsa-g.  In  the  patronymic  the  a  was  for  a  time 
long  by  position  before  two  consonants  BoQeaSj-og  BoQsad-g. 
£[ere  the  a  was  shortened  as  in  the  Dor.  ace.  %(OQa-g  from 
%&Qa-vg}  as  in  the  Ion.  ?66av  (ititioai)  for  yGacov,  or  as 
in  Sixafa,  idix&6a  by  the  side  of  dexd. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  other  stems  in  -ad.  But  we  may  just 
remark  that  the  greater  number  of  them  easily  lend  them- 
selves to  our  view.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  stems 
consists  of  .fenpnines,  which  have  by  their  side  masculines 
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627  in  -o:  yvpvd-g  and  yvpvo-g,  Xewtd-g  and  kevxo-g.  These 
are  related  to  BoQed-g  as  irotfta-ga)  to  dtxa-gta>,  i.  e.  the 
vowel  a  has  been  in  the  one  case  retained  in  both  forms, 
in  the  other  only  in  the  derived  form,  whilst  in  the 
stem-form  it  has  been  weakened  to  o.  yvfivd-g  is  therefore 
immediately  connected  with  yvpvd-t-o-fiai.  Hence  we  may 
here  assume  a  yvp,va-8i-g  with  just  the  same  right  as  above 
a  BoQea-dt-g.  We  need  not  explain  in  detail  how  such 
stems  are  used  in  very  different  ways,  partly  through  the 
ellipse  of  a  substantive  (pXxd-g  i.  e.  vavg,  'Okvpiud-g  i.  e. 
soprij),  partly  through  that  use  of  the  feminine  in  an  ab- 
stract sense,  which  is  so  common  with  the  Greeks,  (a/ucp- 
td-g  fault,  fiovd-g  unity,  cp.  rj  ftdQiirj  warmth).  This  is 
the  less  necessary  that  here,  just  as  in  the  diminutival 
use  of  the  suffix,  we  find  the  fullest  analogy  with  the 
nouns  in  h6,  the  origin  of  which  we  were  able  to  estab- 
lish with  certainty.  There  is  only  one  class  which  will 
not  lend  itself  to  our  theory,  the  adjectives  of  botfi  genders 
like  vopd-g,   [tiyd-g,    dQOfid-g,   Xoyd-g}   qwyd-g.     But  there 

(589) are  hardly  a  dozen  of  these,  and  among  them  it  is  only 
the  five  mentioned,  which  are  in  common  use,  and  these 
not  before  Herodotus.  Many  occur,  either  altogether  or  as 
masculines,  only  in  isolated  examples  in  the  poets.  Whether 
we  are  here  to  assume  an  illegitimate  transference  to  the 
masculine  gender,  or  whether  we  are  to  have  recourse  to 
the  analogy  of  the  few  masculines  in  -i  like  GtQOfpi-g, 
rpdgt-s,  need  not  be  decided.  In  Zend  ~i  is  the  suffix  of 
patronymics.  In  no  case  can  they  be  any  objection  to  our 
analysis.  Leo  Meyer's  theory  (n  103),  that  the  suffix  -ad 
is  identical  with  the  participial  suffix  -ant,  Gk.  ovx  is  not 
probable  for  any  class  of  these  words,  and  leaves  quite 
unexplained  the  very  predominant  use  of  the  suffix  as 
feminine,  which  lie  himself  mentions  as  remarkable. 
y)  Patronymics  in  -da. 

The  most  common  kind  of  patronymics,  those  in  -da 
nom.  -dif-s,  are  evidently  connected  with  two  formations 
discussed  above  p.  616  ff.  i.  e.  the  Aeolic  patronymics  in 
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S  like  'TQQa-dio-g  and  names  of  kinship  in  -i-dso-g. 
«  it  hardly  needs  further  proof  that  we  have  before 
i  this  d  also  only  the  representative  of  j.    We  trace 

BoQed'drj-g  to   BoQea-jrj-g,    KQOvt-drj-g  to   KQOvi-jri-g. 

difference  from  the  former  two  forms  lies  in  two 
s.  The  group  dj,  which  we  presuppose,  has  in  the 
er  instances  retained  the  j  in  the  form  of  a  vowel,  in 
latter  it  has  rejected  it,  and  while  in  the  former  o 

the  place  of  the  old  a,  here  the  stronger  a  appears, 
h   the  Graeco-  Italic   language  retained   so   peculiarly,  628 

in  the  case  of  masculines,  as  a  fuller  vowel,  by  the 
of  the  more  usual  o,  svqvojicc,  agricola.  For  there 
hardly  have  been  any  original  distinction  between  this 
co-Italic  masculine  a  and  the  more  usual  o.    We  have 

the  suffixes  -tar  and  -tdr,  -man  and  -man,  -jmana  and 
i  interchange.  Why  could  not  a  and  d  have  existed 
by  side,  in  such  a  way  that  a  as  a  rule  fell  to  the 
line,  but  not  without  exceptions.  That  as  a  fact  a 
or  id-s  did  find  its  place  by  the  side  of  ja~s  or  i-as  is 
m  by  the  Greek  nouns  in  -«*-£,  root-words  like  ra/ti- 

&£id-ia~g9  derivatives  like  xv(iaT-£a-g9  it^-ia-g*)  (&vs- 

ttZQ-fa'S,  KQix-ta+g,  TsiQSti-ia-g  (Lobeck  Proleg.  489). 
these  nouns  are  distinguished  from  formations  like 
-io-g,  fciv-io-g,  ov(fdv~io-g,  a-izuQiti-io-g  by  a  more 
:ed  meaning.  The  fuller  vowel  serves  to  bring  into(59o) 
linence,  and  thus  is  well  suited  for  patronymics.  We 
see  that  the  nouns  in  -aSa  are  by  no  means  exclusively 

in  this  latter  signification,  from  words  like  aXidSai, 


)  The  irregular  accent  of  the  gen.  plor.  irrjoicov  is  certainly  to 
plained  from  a  confusion  of  the  stems  izrjaio  and  forjoia ,  as  is 
i  by  Gottfr.  Stier  Ztschr.  f.  Gymnasialwesen  1869  p.  117.  — 
he  close  affinity  of  the  masculine  a-  with  the  o-  stems  we  have 
poetic  forms  like  dzitrj-g  (Aesch.  Ag.  72,  Eumen.  256),  todixa-e, 
9ita-g  (Pind.  Fr.  45  Boeckh),  XevKoloya-g  (Eurip.  Phoen.  118), 
%6firj-g  (Hesiod.  Theog.  947  etc.),  pr\lov6y.a't  (Eur.  Ale.  688). 
Talckenaer  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  120.  The  a -form  is  generally 
sore  emphatic. 
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seamen  (Soph.),  fjfi£Qi'8rj-g  mild  (of  wine)  —  similarly 
uvft'OCpia-g  — ;  Fuydda-g,  as  the  treasure  of  Gyges  at 
Delphi  was  called  (Herod.  I  14),  and  from  comic  formations 
like  tiakiUYYO'koyi-vitriV'adai.  As  we  trace  the  8  of  the 
suffix  -8a  back  to  j,  this  establishes  also  a  relation  of 
affinity  with  the  second  patronymic  formation,  the  so-called 
tvnog  'Icovixog  (Bekk.  Anecd.  850).  Kqov-vov  is  only  the 
expansion  of  Kqov-iq-$  by  the  amplificative  suffix  -mv  (-ov), 
and  is  related  to  it  as  ovQav-c-cov-eg  to  ovQav-io-ty  as  avk-dv 
to  avko-g,  xoiv-dv  to  xoivo-s,  xv<p-av  to  xwpo-g.  With 
regard  to  the  addition  of.  the  suffix  -8a }  this,  like  the 
feminine  suffix  8,  is  added  immediately  on  to  stems  in  a: 

BoQsd-g  BoQsd~8r]-g  fern.  [BoQea-Sc-g]  BoQsa-g, 
but  to  stems  in  -to  in  such  a  way  that  instead  of  the  o 
the  old  a  appears: 

Tskafidvio-g  Teka^covid-Srj-g  [Tela[ia)via-d(,-g]   Teka^iovia-g. 

The   termination  a8r\-g  is  here  parallel  to  the   AeoL 

aSio-g,  the  Skt.  tja-s  i.  e.  aija-s,  the  Lat-  ejus  from  aijo-s 

629  (p.  616).  To  consonantal  stems  -8a  is  attached  by  means 
of  the  vowel  i:  M£(ivov-£-8r]-g  fern.  M6(ivov-t-g,  and  the 
same  i  as  a  rule  takes  the  place  of  o:  KQOv~£-8ri-g.  The 
latter  kind  of  formations  must  be  traced  back  to  -ija-s  or 
-ija-s  and  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  forms  like  svasr-tja~s 
sister's  son.  The  hexameter  metre,  under  the  influence  of 
which  patronymics  were  formed  in  the  epos,  required  and 
allowed  many  abbreviations  and  expansions,  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  Buttmann  II  435 
with  Lobeck's  additions,  and  especially  to  the  careful  essay 
of  Angermann  'de  patronymicorum  Graecorum  formatione' 
Stud.  I,  1.  We  need  only  mention  further  the  Boeotian 
forms  like  9Eita(L6ivciv-8a-g,  Ilaydv-Sa-g.  The  loss  of  the 
accented  t  would  be,  if  not  quite  inconceivable,  at  any 
rate  surprising.  But  if  we  start  from  'Eitaiisivav-ja-s,  the 
form  becomes  more  intelligible.  In  this  case  evidently  no 
i  had  ever  been  developed. 

8)  Names  of  young  animals  in  -8sv. 

(59i)         The   connexion   of   the   words   in   -fav  (nom.  -dev-g), 
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denoting  young  animals,  with  patronymics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  words  of  kinship  in  -idsv  on  the  other,  has  often 
been  recognized,  especially  by  Pott  Personennamen  573 
and  II*  883*).  This  scholar  reminds  us  of  the  Boeotian 
names  in  -oxxo-g  fern,  -oxxi-g  (Keil  Sylloge  Inscr.  Boeot. 
p.  77)  e.  g.  Bloxxo-g}  Oikoxxo-g  after  the  analogy  of  vsoxxo-g 
(i.  e.  vto-x-jo-g,  cp.  via\  and  novi-ciu-s),  and  of  the  Modern 
Greek  names  in  -novko-g  (cp.  Lai  pullu-s  and  aexo-novko-v 
=  O.-Gk.  aetidevg),  which  were  originally  patronymics. 
We  may  regard  forms  like  aex-i-dsv-g,  kay-i-dev-g,  akansx-i' 
dsv-g,  yctk-i-dev-g,  ksovx-i-dsv-g  as  expansions  of  generic 
adjectives  with  the  addition  of  the  individualizing  suffix 
-£v.  The  little  eagle  was  thus,  strictly  speaking,  denoted  630 
by  language  as  the  'eaglish'  (cp.  p.  624).  This  formation 
is  related  to  the  patronymics  in  -da  as  the  proper  name 
Navx-Bv-g  is  to  vavxrj-g,  and  as  the  rarer  forms  Uificavi- 
dtvg7  Alaxidsvq  (Gottling  Accentlehre  1G9)  to  the  more 
usual  Uipavidrjg,  Ala%C8r]g.  We  may  notice  also  i%i-ev-g 
young  viper  from  e%i-g  (Nicander  Ther.  133).  'Egcoxidev-g 
a  young  Cupid  [Anacreont.  26]  was  jestingly  formed  after 
this  analogy.  On  the  other  hand  vdSsv-g  is  equivalent  to 
vtidovg.  Bavxtdev-g  is  found  C.  I.  No.  106.  Mcuccdev  in  Hippo- 

*)  Pott  indeed  explains  these  forms  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  mine,  i  e.  (II"  883)  from  composition  with  the  rt.  Fib.  It  will 
be  allowed  that  the  meaning  of  appearance  (sido{iai}  sidtolov)  and 
farther  that  of  resemblance  might  develope  from  this.  But  the 
great  objections,  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  word,  will  not  fail 
to  be  noticed  by  everybody,  as  the  loss  of  the  £ ,  which  in  Homer 
and  elsewhere  is  very  firmly  attached  to  this  root,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  direct  from  the  root  to  these  noun -formations,  which 
would  rather  require  the  intermediate  stage  of  some  noun  like  tldog, 
for  dex-idevg  surely  cannot  have  meant  the  *  eagle-seer',  KQOv-idri-g 
the  *Kronos-8eer',  and  how  are  we  to  explain  Aiveid-dri-s?  And  the 
assumption  that  the  suffix  -iad  has  arisen  from  an  a  inserted  'for 
the  sake  of  euphony1  (p.  898)  will  satisfy  no  one.  Finally  the  verbs 
with  -*Ja>  in  the  present,  which  are  also  placed  here,  would,  accord- 
ing to  Pott's  explanation,  contradict  the  fundamental  law  of  Greek 
composition,  that  a  verbal  stem  is  never  directly  used  to  form  a 
compound,  not  otno-tisfi-a ,  but  oUo-do^-i-m. 
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nax  Fr.  10  as  an  appellation  of  Hermes  may  be  a  form  inten- 
tionally made  to  resemble  the  names  of  beasts,  for  this  well 
suits  the  tone  of  the  fragment,  which  is  very  extravagant 
Both  forms  meet  also  in  the  name  of  the  old  Attic  tribe 
'jQyadrjg  (nom.  s.  '^Qyccdsv-g),  the  Eponymus  of  which  was 
named  7AQyadri-g  (Herod.  V  66).  We  might  suppose  a  patro- 
nymic form  here  too,  i.  e.  a  nomen  agentis  &Qyo-g  (cp.  6w- 
eQyo-g),  whence  the  'AQyadetg  would  have  got  their  name,  as 
the  sons  of  the  labourers,  the  field-labourers,  like  the  Ilapfim- 
xadai  as  the  sons  of  the  common  herdsmen.  But  it  is  certainly 
simpler  to  regard  'AQyadijg  as  a  nomen  agentis  from  ifydtth 
fiat,  in  which,  as  in  xo(ii-d-rj,  S  takes  the  place  of  j.  And 
(592)  perhaps  we  ought  to  regard  in  the  same  way  the  Zxvg 
2hoi%ad£vg  (as  well  as  EToi%svg)  of  the  Sicyonians  (Lobeck 
Prolegg.  351),  so  named  'dioti  xccra  <pvkag  iavrovg  itafytv 
xal  rjQL&tirjGav',  which  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  6%ql%g\s%,v, 
divide,  separate. 

e)  The  adverbs  in  -da,  Sov}  -d^v,  -dig. 

These  adverbs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous,  especially 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Leo  Meyer  Ztschr.  VI  287  ff.  They  are  there  traced 
back  to  the  Skt.  suffix  -tva}  which  presents  a  certain  similar- 
ity, especially  in  the  employment  of  the  instrumental  -tod 
to  form  gerunds,  e.  g.  ga~tvd  (rt.  gam),  compared  with 
fiadrjv.  .But  the  phonetic  change  from  tv  to  S  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  established,  and  the  separation  of  the  forms 
in  -drjv  from  those  in  -Sirjv  is,  as  our  grouping  will  show, 
hardly  possible.  Mainly  on  the  latter  ground  Leo  Meyer 
himself  has  now  altered  his  view.  He  connects  all  ad- 
verbial forms  in  d  with  the  Indian  adjectives  in  -(ja  (Or. 
u.  Occ.  n  603,  Vergl.  Gr.  II  385),  but  there  is  nothing 
convincing  in  this,  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  form, 
for  there  is  no  reason  for  the  softening  of  r  into  8}  or  of 
meaning,  for  in  Sanskrit  this  is  that  of  necessity,  which 
is  foreign  to  our  words,  however  often  Leo  Meyer  may 
protest,  that  it  was  'undoubtedly'  as  he  asserts,  that  it  is 
'uninistakeable'    etc.     The   words   corresponding   to   these 
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Indian  adjectives  are  rather  Greek  adjectives  like  a&o-g, 
vxoilHO-g,  yvfoto-g,  Latin  ones  like  anxiu-s.  And  the  identity  631 
of  the  adverbs  in  -dnjv  or  -dyv  with  the  Latin  adverbs  in 
-tim,  which  he  asserts,  is  the  less  established,  that  we  have 
actually  in  Greek  itself  adverbs  in  -xC  like  iyeQ-xi,  ovopaa- 
xi,  dtoQiG-xlj  (lova-xi  (cp.  singillatim),  which  evidently 
differ  from  the  Latin  adverbs  only  in  the  case-suffix.  Pott 
II2  882  has  treated  these  adverbs  in  an  entirely  different 
manner,  on  some  points  agreeing  with  my  view.  Since 
then  Frohwein  in  the  'Studieu'  I,  1,  103  ff.  has  most 
diligently  collected  all  the  materials.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  demonstrated  phonetic  change,  if  we  maintain  for  all 
these  formations  the  origination  of  the  6  from  j,  and  their 
affinity  with  another  Sanskrit  gerundial  form,  that  in  -;V/, 
e.  g. .  a-r/a-jYr-  (from  the  rt.  (Id  with  pref.  a).  It  is  best  to 
start  from  the  most  complete  forrn^.  We  consider  these 
to  be  the  Homeric  forms  in  -Snjv:  0%s-81yiv  (xvil>ov  61 
G%t&h\v  E  830)  ccvxO'Oxsdujv  (itXrj£  avxoa%e8hiv  M  192), 
€((upa-dnjv  (bv%sG&a  H  19(5).  These  forms  are  nnmistake- 
ably  feminine  accusatives  from  the  adjectives  in  -dVo ,  which  ('».»3) 
we  discussed  on  p.  010.  A  corresponding  dative  is  nav- 
av-dirj.  We  may  still  regard  them  as  real  adjectives,  and 
explain  them  from  the  ellipse  of  the  accusative  of  cognate 
meaning  with  the  verb:  xvipov  axedujv,  i.  e.  nXr\yr\v}  like 
naioov  dinlrjv  (Soph.  El.  1415).  But  of  course  in  forms 
like  these,  as  Lobcck  Paralipp.  p.  303  sq.  and  Jacob  Grimm 
(I).  Gr.  Ill  239)  show,  the  limits  between  adjective  and 
adverb  fluctuate:  we  have  only  to  remember  ccvtijv,  cutQidri}v, 
avxi(tii]vf  Lat.  bifariam,  })crpcram  and  the  like.  An  old 
ace.  plur.  with  adverbial  force,  based  upon  the  same  suffix, 
is  found  in  xercakoepdbia  (x  109)  for  which  Uekker  writes 
xaxaXocpddaicc.  The  word,  derived  from  Ao'qpo-g,  has  ils 
complete  analogue  in  xciT-o^d-dLO-s  (dfaxov  xax&nadioio 
(W  431).  Only  the  adverb  belonging  to  the  latter  word 
appears  in  a  shorter  form,  i.  e.  xax-a^ia-dov  (O  352). 
Lobeck  indeed  and  the  old  grammarians  invert  the  real 
order,  deriving  xaxa^cidto^  from  xarofiadov  (Prolegg.  151, 

etmnrs,  Ktjniolocry.    II.  11) 
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cp.  Paralipp.  156).  But  as  adverbs  are  almost  invariably 
petrified  eases  of  adjectives,  we  are  never  justified  in 
deriving  an  adjective  from  an  adverb,  except  when  the 
latter  passes  into  the  adjective  in  its  unabbreviated  form, 
as  e.  g.  in  drjvaio-g,  diu-tinu-s.  In  one  adverb  it  seems 
that  Si  is  replaced  by  the  f  which  so  often  corresponds 
to  it.  (iv-tyv  pressed  close  ((iv-vi-coi)  with  (iv-£6v  (Hesych. 
nvxvov)  is  explained  by  Buttinann  A.  Gr.  II  452,  having 
regard  to  pi-ftva-^ai  and  the  like,  as  for  fi%HS-8t]v  (so  also 
Pott  II2  812).  But  the  origination  of  £  from  08  is,  as 
we   saw   on  p.  G14,   an  arbitrary   assumption.     I  therefore 

032  explain  /Sv-Jtyv  as  for  (iv-Sjrjv.  We  may  notice  also  the 
Homeric  a-Syv,  or  as  Bekker  writes  it,  after  Aristarchus, 
a-drjv.  The  rt.  is  that  of  the  Lat.  sa-tnr,  m-fts*),  and  this 
is  in  favour  of  the  rough  breathing.  But  the  variation  in 
the  quantity  —  E  203  iSpavcu  aSrjv  (cp.  aSyxorss  [adrjaeuv 
«  134])  but  elsewhere  with  a  short  a  —  is  explained  most 
simply  by  supposing  that  the j  originally  occurring  after  i 
sometimes  made  position,  sometimes  was  lost  without  leaving 
a  trace.  Hence  came  the  spelling  with  88  where  the  syllable 
was  long,  which  has  eminent  advocates;  and  this  shows 
that  £  was  by  no  means  the  only  substitute  for  8j  admitted 
by  the  lonians.  The  variation  between  fu8t]v,  'adijv,  and 
ciddtjv  reminds  us  of  that  between  x&Ao-g,  xako-g  and  xaXX- 
t'cav,  which  is  similarly  based  upon  a  group  of  letters  con- 
taining /.  We  regard  these  forms  as  the  bridge  whereby 
to  get  from  -8n\v  to  -8>]v,  from  -Stov  to  -8ov,  from  -ita 
to  -8cc,  stating  the  equation  thus: 

So  :  8 to  =  8 a  :  Stcc  (p.  C>02). 
By  prefixing  the  8  and  vocalizing  the  j  the  suffix  -jo 
became  -d*o;  by  the  rejection  of  the  j  it  became  -do.    Thus 
we    arrive    at    the    explanation   of  the    far    more    common 

(594) suffixes  ~8ov}  ~8y]v,  -Sec,  of  which  the  first  is  naturally 
according  to  its  termination  the  neuter  singular,  the  second 
the  feminine   singular,    the  third   the  neuter   plural.    Here 


0  [The  initial  consonant  is  proved  by  A  88,  a  134,  *  290,  p  2S1J. 
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belong  therefore  forms  like  C%t-b6v,  properly  tenendo,  hence 
near,  dva-<pav~dov ,  im-Cta'dov,  qv-66v7  —  (id-dijv,  iiti- 
Xiy-drjv  (xkrjto  P  599),  fuy-dtyv,  ovopa-xkij-driv ,  atQ-dijv 
contracted  aQdrjv,  o/S-d-qy  [but  cp.  Steph.  Thes.  s.  voc.], 
yQd($-drjv  (Lob.  Elem.  I  332  adnot.)  —  xyvft-da,  piy-dcc, 
a(i-q>a-6d}  avro-0%£~dd.  —  It  is  worth  while  noticing  qv-(}- 
di\v  (Hipponax  Fr.  35  B.3),  which  is  well  established  by 
the  metre  heVe,  and  by  later  evidence  (Steph.  Thes.  s.  v.): 
it  is  quite  equivalent  in  meaning  to  §vdov  and  Qvdy, 
and  can  hardly  be  explained  except  as  for  qv^lyiv,  i.  e. 
by  supposing  that  before  the  vowel  i  a  $■  developed  iiself 
from  v  in  just  the  same  way  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  490, 
like  the  Skt.  ba-bhii-v-a.  As  such  a  semi-vowel  is  developed 
only  before  a  vowel,  this  ft  hardened  from  f  (cp.  p.  574) 
also  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  /.  It  is  probable 
that  we  must  explain  in  this  way  the  relation  of  the 
equivalent  words  Qotfido-g  and  Qot^o-g  noise.  We  may  trace 
back  the  former  to  QouF-jo-g  (i.  e.  Qof-io-g  with  epenthesis), 
the  latter  to  $oi-jo-g.  As  soon  as  the  6  makes  its  appear- 
ance, springing  up  before  the  j,  we  get  Qoif-djog  which 
must  become  $otfido-g,  and  gotdjo-g,  which  must  become 
$or£o-g.  Ebel  Ztschr.  XIV  39  also  arrives  at  this  ex- 
planation. Perhaps  the  root  is  the  same  as  in  the  equi- 
valent Lai.  ru-mor,  the  other  affinities  of  which  we  learnt 
to  recognize  on  No.  523.  Or  ought  we  to  consider  sru, 
ftk.  £u  (No.  517)  as  the  root  of  the  former  forms?  —  Just 
as  in  the  examples  hitherto  discussed  the  suffix  is  added  r»3» 
to  verbal  stems,  as  in  the  Indian  gerunds  in  -ja}  so  in 
numerous  other  instances  it  is  added  to  noun-stems,  as  in 
xt£T(D{icc-d6vy  already  mentioned,  in  ika-Sov,  6(ia-dov,  xkayyij- 
iov  —  xavax^-idf  a  use  which  will  surprise  us  the  less, 
considering  the  origin  of  the  suffix  which  we  maintain, 
because  we  have  often  recognized  the  forms  -d<o,  -to,  Skt.  ~ja, 
in  a  similar  use.  The  substitution  of  an  a  or  i\  for  the 
o  of  a  noun  (nXivfa]'d6v)  is  abundantly  clear  from  numerous 
analogies,    especially    from    the    formation    of  compounds 

(ytq-yevt'ig).     But  with   regard    to    their  formation,    words 

19* 
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like  im-XQO%a-8riv ,  ^Bta-dQO(id-di]Vy  irti-GTQO<pa~dyv,  just 
like  adjectives  in  -aiog  (TQO%aiog)  evidently  go  back  to 
nouns  like  im-rQoxo-g  etc.,  although  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  prove  the  existence  of  these.  iiuxQ0%a8riv  ayoQtvtv 
(T  213)  moans  therefore:  lie  spoke  in  the  -manner  of  an 
tniTQO%os}  of  one  hurrying  over.  The  i]  of  xXayyr\86v  is 
to  the  a  of  Ikccdov  as  raq)ij-l'o~g  is  to  itetQcc-to-g.  —  The 
(r>9?>) forms  in  -dig  are  the  most  difficult  to  explain.  It  seems 
that  anoifirjdig*)  is  the  only  one  occurring  in  Homer  [2?  50*5, 
a  3 10 1;  in  the  Alexaudrian  writers  we  find  ivanudtg,  aiq>- 
vfjdi'g  and  others;  the  grammarians  mention  TQvq>ddi$,  (iiyd- 
dtg  up.  Lobeck  Paralipp.  154).  It  is  most  natural  to 
compare  poyig  and  [loltg,  and  also  the  niultiplicatives  in 
-uxig.  May  we  not  suppose,  as  others  have  already  con- 
jectured, that  we  have  here  plural  locatives,  in  which  the 
diphthong  of-  —  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  —  has 
been  weakened  into  t,  just  as  in  the  singular  locatives  in 
-i?  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  case  we  have  the  inter- 
mediate step  -ei  often  retained,  so  that  uyLu%sC  forms  a 
link  between  d^Liad'-i  and  otxoi*  and  besides,  we  should 
here  have  to  assume  the  shortening  of  the  i  as  well.  — 
W(»  have  formations  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  xgvtpavdov 
xQvtpitog  (llexych.),  OTo%avdov  eonjectando  (Theognost.). 
We  might  call  to  mind  the  Sanskrit  partieipium  necessitatis 
in  -antja,  e.g.  lcar-amja-m  that  which  is  to  be  done,  and 
be  also  inclined  to  bring  in  here  the  adverbs  in  -ivdyv 
like  (KQiarivdfjVy  nkovrivdrjv  with  the  adverbs  in  *ivda  re- 
lating to  games,  like  tysrlvda,  o6xQaxivda  (Schmidt  Ztechr. 
f.  Sprachw.  I  p.  204  If. J.  But  this  may  be  put  forward 
more  as  a  conjecture.  The  latter  class  of  words  is  explained 
differently  by  Hudenz  'The  suffix  KOHr  p.  80  f.  Corssen, 
who  discusses  these  formations  in  Beitr.  140,  regards  them 
as  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  gerundives;  hence  (pvytvda 
=  fnyivmla,  which  agrees  with  our  own  view,   as  will  be 

*)  uXXv-Sig  and   afiv-fiig,   like   oi'na-8ig  =   oixadf   and  %apa-8ti 
t,<l>.  Alir.  Dor.  .**7tt)   belong   to  the   local   adverbs   in  -£f   (Xo.  20Sb). 
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shown  on  p.  649:    but  Corssen  has  a  very  different  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  suffix. 

£)  8  for  j  in  particular  verbal  forms.  634 

Instead  of  the  Homeric  form  of  the  present  dytigS-co 
deprive,  Pindar  has  a(itiQ-(o.  It  is  natural  to  derive  both 
forms  from  a  third  uuderfying  both,  d(isQ~j-(a.  The  root 
is  undoubtedly  uep  (No.  467),  divide,  apportion,  to  which 
dtisgd-co  is  related  as  artgo),  aria)  to  the  rt.  ti  honour. 
We  must  give  expcrtem  faccrc  as  the  fundamental  meaning, 
and  must  certainly  assign  another  root,  i.  e.  nap  shine 
(cp.  p.  553)  for  the  second  meaning  of  d^iegSstv,  blind;  so 
that  the  verb,  when  it  has  this  meaning,  is  to  be  compared 
with  dpccvQovv.  Lobeck's  attempt  (Rheniat.  74)  to  connect 
the  two  meanings  is  certainly  unsuccessful. 

Before  the  endings  -cttai  and  -aro  of  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  middle  we  sometimes  find  the  sound  <J.  The 
particular  foians  have  been  quoted  by  me  in  Teuipora  und 
Modi  p.  225  fcp.  Das  Verbum  p.  03 1.  I  must  confess  that 
x€-%v8-arai)  there  mentioned,  is  doubtful*).  For  in  Herod. 
II  75,  the  only  passage  where  xaxaxE%v8arai  occurs,  it  rests 
upon  only  two  M.  SS.,  while  the  others  have  xaxaxt%vaxai}w&) 
and  this  is  accepted  by  Lhardy,  Stein,  and  Abicht,  and 
approved  by  Bredowr  (de  dial.  Herodot.  p.  328).  i$Qa8axcci 
is  indeed  quite  certainly  established  (v  354,  i$Q&8axo  M 
431),  but  here  as  in  iQt\Qi8ax  (pres.  eQetdco)  the  8  belongs 
to  the  root.  Under  No.  253  we  saw  that  the  root  was 
<*po,  by  metathesis  {tab.  The  forms  which  remain  are 
ay<ovi8axcu  (Herod.  IX  26),  xe%&Qi8axai  (1  140),  iaxsvddctrai 
(IV  5tf),  TtccQsaxevddaro  (IT1  150),  diaxexQcdarat,  which  is 
not  found  before  l)io  Cassius  (52,  5),  and  the  Homeric 
forms  &xri%£8aT  (P  637),  ikr\ki8az  (rj  86).  The  first  four 
forms  correspond  to   present  stems   in  g.     Hence   language; 


*)  Also  ani6itddctT0y  quoted  by  Lobeck  ad  Ajae.  40.3,  is  not 
certain.  The  M.S.  ot'IIcsych.  has  dntondtiato  dnfarijatv.  M.  Schmidt 
mark*  the  ploss  as  suspicious,  it"  only  because  the  alphabetical  se- 
quence is  not  observed. 
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has  treated  the  j  here  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  present 
the  j  with  the  d  which  has  sprung  up  before  it,  has  been 
changed  into  £;  in  the  perfect  the  d  is  the  only  relic  of 
the  j  :  ayavijaxai  —  ay(ovid(J)arat.  From  this  difference 
arguments  have  been  derived,  wherewith  to  contest  this 
theory  of  mine.  But  if  we  consider  that  it  lies  in  the 
organism  of  the  Greek  verb  to  distinguish  the  present  stem 
from  the  perfect  stem  by  fuller  forms,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this  various  treatment  of  the  j.  Just  as 
od-ad-a  was  common  by  the  side  of  o£a>,  i'd-og  by  the  side 
of  ££onai}  or  just  as  the  group  of  consonants  66  was  li- 
mited to  the  present,  so  the  £  was  only  retained  here, 
and  in  the  remaining  forms,  in  accordance  with  analogy, 

63n  we  have  only  d,  which  was  felt  to  be  an  element  of  the 
double  consonant.  If  we  transfer  ourselves  to  a  period, 
in  which  men  still  said  6d-j&}  id-jo-pcci,  ayav-i-d-jo'/un, 
6x€vcc-d-j(D}  we  can  understand  how  forms  of  the  latter  kind 
followed  the  course  of  those  of  the  former,  that  is,  how 
it  was  possible  to  regard  the  j  as  universally  the  sign  of 
the  present,  and  to  consider  the  verbal  stem  as  ending  in 
d.  The  still  older  fashion,  which  Dorism  retained,  was 
discussed  on  p.  5^j).  It  is  in  these  forms  and  some  few 
noun -forms,  which  are  to  be  discussed  immediately,  that 
the  reference  of  derived  verbs  with  -*£©,  -«£oj  in  the  present, 
as  well  as  primitive  verbs  (ogo,  tf^fco),  in  practical  Greek 
grammar,  to  a  noun-stem  in  d,  finds  its  justification.  The 
isolated  Homeric  aKri%iSar  on  the  other  hand  is  contrasted 
with  the  equally  isolated  axa%eiaro  (M  179, 1.  Bekker  axa- 
^ifaro)  and  may  serve  as  a  finger-post  to  point  out  to  us  the 
relation  of  the  verbs  in  -£ca  to  those  in  -£0),  which  we  touched 
upon  above  (p.  612).  Lobeck  (Rhemat.  227)  quotes  nine  Ho- 
meric verbs,  which  like  alvr\6&  alvifyo,  7tava%y]6e  xavajt^ 
6%l£vvrtti  6%kC66eie  form  some  tenses  from  the  one  stem, 
some  from  the  other,  just  like  the  verbs  in  -a©  and  -ajto. 

i597)Grassniann  Ztschr.  XI  98  has  carried  this  parallel  out 
farther.  The  i  of  -itjco  has  come  from  £,  like  that  of  i£to. 
(rt.  ib),  %ftit>6$  (%&£$').    We  may  deduce  a  form  axa%&-d'jv 
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with  the  same  justice  us  £d-j&.  Now  in  axrixtdctx'  by  the 
side  of  axa%i£&  we  actually  find  this  hypothetical  6,  and 
similarly  in  axrix*8'6v-£$  kvnca  (llesyeh.),  but  with  axa- 
%£iaxo,  if  the  traditional  authority  in  its  favour  is  correct, 
axtixtdar  is  connected  by  an  intermediate  axaxtj-ccxo  axa- 
Xsdj-ato.  —  The  case  of  iktikiiax  is  similar.  Bekker, 
with  good  authorities,  (cp.  Schol.  E.  M.  on  rj  86,  H.  Q.  on 
v  4)  has  restored  this  form  instead  of  the  vulgate  ikrjka- 
dat  in  rj  86.  La  Roche  with  M.  writes  ikrjkddax'.  Butt- 
maun  (A.  Gr.  I  426)  approved  the  reading  ekrjke-ax\  which 
is  less  well-established,  though  of  course  it  would  be  formed 
from  the  stem  ika-  just  as  nsnxe-axo  from  rt.  titou  On 
the  other  hand  ik-qki-dttx  goes  back  to  a  stem  ikccj-,  of 
which  the  present  would  take  the  form  £ka-&  or  &«£-©, 
and  which  is  to  be  recognized  also  in  qkccOfrriv,  tkcctixog. 
Hut  here  the  «  has  been  weakened  to  £,  as  in  (iekog  beside 
flakka,  ansiQtaiog  beside  Ttegccg,  ovdel  beside  ovdccg.  Verbs 
in  -«£«,  which  come  from  nouns  in  «,  like  ^q^yjql^c)  from 
ptQlitjQcc,  must  have  gone  through  the  same  process,  before 
the  a  quite  passed  into  i. 

*l)    d   in  nouns,    which    are    connected    with   verbs    in 
-Jto  in  the  present. 

The  only  feminine  in  -dq,  which  is  connected  with  a 
derived  verb  in  -£co  in  the  present,  is  according  to  Lobeckft36 
(Uhemat.  261)  xofud-17.  The  d  is  here  uumistakeably  quite 
parallel  to  that  of  ay&vtdaxai.  Among  the  masculines  in 
do-g  we  find  6ncid-6-g}  07trjd-6-g  companion.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  derive  this  from  the  copulative  o  and  the  rt. 
neb  (No.  201),  but  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  compare 
oxcita  and  ondcov,  the  latter  of  which,  from  the  absence 
of  a  d,  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  this  root.  Hence 
the  ordinary  derivation  from  the  rt.  £tt  (No.  621),  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Pott  *  (P  820,  II*  418),  deserves  the 
preference.  The  verbal  stem  onaj}  with  a  smooth  breath- 
ing instead  of  the  rough,  like  ono-g  =  sucu-s  (No.  628), 
is  to  the  rt.  £tt  much  as  the. stem  of  Gxtva&o  sigh  is  to 
Ots'vco,  or  that  of  fuftisa^o),  remain,   to  (ii(ivG).     The  only 
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difficulty  remaining  is  the  length  of  the  a  (iy).  —  Some 
adjectives  in  -dvo-g  also  owe  their  6  to  the  transformation 
of  j.  For  as  xsd-vo-g  comes  from  the  rt.  Kab  (No.  284), 
and  a-16-vo-g  from  the  rt.  Fib  (No.  282),  so  akcatad-vo-g, 
weak,  comes  from  the  verbal  stem  alcatadj  {akandtya 
weaken).  There  is  the  same  relation  between  oAopvd-vo-g, 
lamenting,  and  <Uoqpt5£co,  lament,  though  the  existence  of 
the  latter  word  can  only  be  proved  for  a  later  time;  for 
oloq>vd-vo-g  is  evidently  not  directly  connected  with  okoipv- 

(ft'ft.ipoffat;    and    also    between    omS-vo-g   dreaded,    in   Apollon. 
Rhod.  II  292,  and  the  Homeric  <W£oft«i,  fear,  dread. 

We  can  here  only  touch  in  passing  upon  the  noun- 
suffix  -dov  (nom.  -dor).  Benfey  Ztschr.  II  215  ft",  has  by 
no  means  proved  that  this  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
-tcan,  and  Leo  Meyer  II  306  supports  Benfey's  position 
by  no  better  argument  than  an  'undoubtedly'.  Both  admit 
(Leo  Meyer  II  542)  that,  as  Aufrecht  has  shown  Ztschr. 
I  481,  the  Greek  avvo  and  fern.  Gi'vrj  correspond  to  the 
Skt.  -tcana,  but  they  do  not  consider  this  any  objection 
U)  the  reference  of  two  formations  so  different  as  the  Greek 
ones  in  -dov  and  -Gvva,  the  former  for  the  most  part  no- 
mina actionis,  the  latter  nomina  qualitatix.  to  the  same 
source.  But  further,  they  do  not  succeed  in  adducing  a 
single  Sanskrit  word  in  -(van,  which  corresponds  in  its 
usage  to  the  Greek  words  in  -dov.  The  Indian  words  are 
nil  masculines,  and  nomina  ayentis,  the  Greek  words  fenii  nines- 
and  nomina  actionis.  What  a  word  like  itran,  going,  so 
far  as  meaning  goes,  has  to  do  with  the  Graeeo -Latin 
words  in  -don,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  only  by  combination 
with  the  stems  in  -trana  that  Leo  Meyer  arrives  at  ab- 
stract nouns,  but  these  again  are  of  an  entirely  different 
kind,  i.  e.  derived  from  noun-stems,  and  so  far  well  adapted 
for  comparison  with  Greek  words  in  -tftn>«,  but  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  with  words  in  -dov.  Every  one  can  see 
that  i>ati-tcana-m  mastership,  the  position  of  husband,  cor- 
responds   to    Gk.    deoitotiv-vtjy  dovlo-Ovvq.     But    what    re- 

M7  semblance    is    there    between    this    word    and    words    like 
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trix-s-dciv,  peX-s-Scbv't  I  have  represented  (de  noin.  ibrui. 
p.  50)  the  suffix  -Sov  as  a  by-form  of  -ov.  And  in  reality 
the  usage  of  the  two  is  very  similar.  In  Latin  we  have 
three  parallel  suffixes  -on  (shortened  -in),  -ion  and  -don 
(shortened  -din).  The  last  in  words  like  torpedo,  libido 
come  nearest  to  the  Greek,  e.  g.  dlyrjSciv,  %cuQr\8(6v.  The 
words  in  -i</n  are  connected  by  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  Ill2  336) 
with  the  Skt.  abstract  words  in  -jd,  e.  g.  vid-jd  knowledge 
(cp.  opinio),  and  he  assumes  the  addition  of  an  n- suffix  as 
in  the  Teutonic  (so-jsalled)'  weak  declension  (cp.  Goth,  vaih- 
j6-(n)  fight).  Some  of  these  Sanskrit  words  in  -jd  have  a 
collective  meaning  (cp.  p.  504):  gav-jd  a  herd  of  cows; 
and  this  too  finds  its  parallel  in  ^vQ^rj-dcov  =  iivQurjx-id 
an  ants'  nest.  What  if  the  Graeco-Latin  don  were  identical 
with  ion,  and  if  here  too  the  8  had  come  from  /?*)  We 
shall  find  below,  where  the  question  has  to  be  discussed 
more  in  detail,  an  indication  that  this  letter- change  was(&w) 
not  wholly  unknown  to  Latin. 

&)   The  group  8v7  to  be  explained  by  metathesis. 

£%t8va  adder,  viper  was  regarded  by  some  scholars 
of  antiquity  as  the  feminine  of  t%i,-$  (No.  172),  while  others 
thought  that  each  name  denoted  a  different  kind  of  snake 
(Aelian  Hist.  An.  X  0,  Lobeck  Prolegg.  49).  Even  in  the 
second  ease  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
regarding  the  longer  word  as  in  form  feminine  to  £%i'g] 
for,  as  Lobeck  shows,  language  often  uses  differences  which 
originally  marked  gender  to  distinguish  species.  Now  wo 
have  feminine  names  in  -iva;  kvxa-iva,  &ecc-iva,  8£($ito-iva} 
which  we  may  compare  with  Latin  words  like  gallina, 
rcffina.  -iva  arose  here  by  metathesis  from  -via,  as  we 
see  from  nor-via  by  the  side  of  Sie-no-iva  (No.  377),  and 
from    Aeolian    forms    like    (iaGiA-ivva,    KoQ-ivva    (maiden) 


*)  Corssen  lieitr.  108  Up.  Nachtr.  144>  explains  the  stems  in 
-don  very  differently,  i.  e.  as  derivatives  from  adjective-steins  in  -do: 
frige-do(ri),  from  an  assumed  f'ritje-du-s  for  frigidu-s.  The  ({reek 
language,  which  possesses  no  such  adjectives,  does  not  favour  this 
explanation. 
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Oil-twee  (darling),   Meklx-ivva  (melculum),  dixrv-vva,    an 
epithet  of  the  huntress  Artemis   from  8£x-tv-g  net,   which 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  assimilation  of  vj  to  vv.    Thus 
from  the  stem  i%i  first  came  i%i-vja,  then  with  the  prefixed 
8  i%i-v8ja}  then  with  the  suppression  of  the  j  i%i-v8a,  and 
finally  by  metathesis  i%v-8va.     Metathesis  is  common,  an< 
the  transposition  of  the  explosive  to  the  first  place  especiall; 
liked,  in  the  case  of  nasals  (cp.  Siegismund  Stud.  V   189 
Compare  77vt5£  with  Ilvxvog,  tfiij6ig  with  tefivo,   Ox£d-vi 

638  firct  with  scindo,   nqy-vv-iu  with  patigp.     The  case   is  tk~ 
same  with  aQa%i8vay  a  word  which  denotes  a  plant,  win- 
is  also    called    aQcc%og  or  aQttxog   (No.  494).  —   We    ul 
explain  also  in  this  way  the  Homeric  fAXo'Cv8vy\y  and 
name    of   a    Nereid    in    Oalliinachus,    which    is    formed         ^ 
imitation  of  it,  rV8aro6v8vrj.    Lobeck,  rejecting  other  cxz*^ 
jectures,    (Prolegg.   234)    traces  the   words  back  to  t*£m^«** 
eyyovot,   preserved   in  llesyeh.,    and   conjectures   that  bli.«y 
are  akin  to  tndg.    The  meaning  'daughter  of  the  sea*  sviiU 
excellently    as  a  surname   of  Thetis   (T  207)    and   of    the 
mother  of  the  seals,  said  to  be  Ainphitrite  (8  404  vixo&sg 
xcckfjg  ccloavdvrjg).    In  the  same  sense  the  Nereids  are  called 
akoOvSvai  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV,  1599.     But  we  must  not 
divide  it  akoG-vSvri,   for  in  such   an   old  compound  a  case 
form,  as  in  Kvvog-ovQa,  is   not  to  be  expected,  but  &A.O- 
i5vdvY\  :  avdvrj  might  have  been  preserved  as  well  as  vSvy, 
just  as  much  as  Ovg  and  v-g  (No.  579)  or  as  £xamti-6vAti 
and  vkri  (No.  559).  The  rt.  is  that  of  v-to's  (No.  605)  i.  e.  cv, 
lndog.sw  beget,  av-dvrj  is  therefore  for  Gv-vjrj  (Indog.  sn-n-jd) 
and  is  the  feminine  to  the  Skt.  sunns*  Goth.  Lith.  sunns  son. 
i)    The  group  (id, 

«* no  It  is  plain  from  our  grouping  (No.  552)  that  (lolvfh-s 
is  the  older,  polvfido-g  the  later  form  of  the  name  of  the 
metal.  Here  too  d,  is  very  simply  explained  to  be  *the 
representative  of  a  j.  If  we  assume  a  subsidiary  form  polvjL 
JO'S,  properly  adjectival,  this  is  related  to  (lokvfio-g  as  jffv- 
fSio-v  is  to  xQvCo-g.  —  In  the  case  of  another  name  of  a  metal 
we   find   the    same   accessory   8.    From   %akvi\>  jalvfi-iio-S 
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ami  xalvfi'd-ixo-g  are  derived:    the  latter  is  actually  used 
as  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  %dXvil>  by  Eur.  Heracl.  162 

(ttj  yccQ  (og  nefrrjffoiiev 
86%rjg  dycova  rovd'   oxbq  %akvfl8ixov 
and  thus  gives  us  an   immediate  parallel   for  polvfidog  as 
explained    above    (cp.   Lobeck    Paralipp.   316).     We    may 
suppose   that  a  j  was  generated  before  the  i,   which   was 
then   the  origin   of  the  d.  —  §d(i-do-g  was  mentioned  by 
the    side  of  §ctni-$   under  No.  513,    without    any  positive 
assertion  that  the  two  words,  tolerably  equivalent  in  mean- 
dug,    were   akin.     But    it   is   easy   to   get   from    $cuii-g   to 
4>axi-o-g  —  not  more  difficult  than  from  ddxQv  to  ddxQv-o-v 
—   and .  from    Qtati-o-g   to   Qccndjo-g  Qafldo-g.  —  Adftdaxo-g 
and    his   son  Aal'o-g   may    naturally   be   derived    from   the 
same    root,    and    this    has    already    been    done    by    Pott 
Ztechr.  VII  321.     If   for  the  son  we  assume  Adf-io-g   as 
the    form    to    start  with,    and    explain    this    with   Pott  as 
drjp-io-g  (cp.  Aifit-g)  from  the   stem  kafo   (No.  535),   the 
form  AaS-ia-xo-g  at  once  suggests  itself  for  the  lather;  and 
this   must  have    become   Adfida-xo-g:    it    is    to   Adl'o-g   as 
KoQivftuc-x6~g    to    Kogivftio-g.     Ataxo-g    shows    the    same  639 
formation.     Of  course   in  this  case  the  father  would  only 
have  got  his  name  after  the  sou,  but  this  is  certainly  not 
the  only  case  in  which   the  fathers  in  myths  are  younger 
than    their   sons.     Pott's    explanation    from   Aao-doxo-g   is   * 
opposed    by   the  a,    while  his    conjecture    that   Ad(i-8a    is 
the  same  name  as  Aatg*)  now  receives  confirmation.  It  has 
perhaps  come  from  Aafj-ct  and  means   popularis,    vulgaris, 
which  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  the  etymology  of 
Benfey  mentioned  under  No.  532. 
x)   d  at  the  end  of  roots. 

We  have  reserved  the  instances,  in  which  6  seems  to 
have  developed  phonetically  at  the  end  of  roots  from  their 
final  letter,  to  the  end  of  this  section,  because  these  cases 


*)  On  a  Praeneutine  cista  discussed  by  11.  Schoene  in  the  Annali 
dell'  Iiwtit.  1870  p.  339  we  find  AAFII. 
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are  the  least  convincing  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  transition 
here  discussed.  It  would  be  easy  to  regard  the  d  in  this 
position  differently,  i.  e.  as  one  of  those  significant  con- 
sonants which,  as  has  been  explained  at  p.  61  fE,  are 
attached  to  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  as  secondary  elements, 
as  'root-determinatives ?,  and  this  the  more  so,  that  on 
p.  65  we  admitted  this  force  of  d  at  any  rate  in  two  certain 
instances.  It  might  e.  g.  be  maintained  that  the  word 
7ti'8'Ci%  fountain  is  to  the  rt.  m  (No.  371)  just  as  ft£-<J-i- 

(*m){ivo-gf  tie-d-O'Vres  are  to  u€  (jie-tgo-v  No.  461),  and  that 
it  has  come  from  a  root  nib  expanded  from  tti.  But  as 
we  have  already  seen  repeatedly,  how  a  j  is  developed 
from  a  preceding  t,,  and  how  this  j  then  passes  into  d,  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  unexpanded  root  tti  itself.  As  in  Sanskrit  pi-tha-s  water, 
paj-as  milk,  water,  were  formed  from  this  root,  and  in 
►Slavonic  from  the  same  root  pi-vo  beer,  so  in  Greek  there 
was  formed  in  the  first  place  ni-cc,  then  itij-a,  7udj-ay  xida 
with  the  meaning  fountain.  The  Homeric  ntdrj-etg  {A  183), 
rich  in  fountains,  is  derived  from  the  stem  it  id  a,  which 
has  been  lost  in  its  independent  use,  but  which  survives 
in  the  offshoot  Ttidd-co  spring,  gush,  a  word  which  has 
phonetically  nothing  in  common  with  itr}da~a  leap  (No.  291). 
From  the  same  stem  itidu  comes  the  diminutive  ntda.% 
(cp.  f}c5Xcc%,  (5vrc£).  Perhaps  the  forms  nvo-xriQ  watering 
place,  trough,  itCa-tQa  watering  place,  and  itl-Gog  low-lying 
land  (niGa,  cp.  agtifa  keifxcjvsg  rt.  dpb)  go  back  to  an  ob- 
solete mj-o  infra,  the  causative  meaning  of  which  had 
developed,  just  as  in  xrtj-o  found,  by  the  side  of  Horn. 
£v~XTi~(i£vo-§}    otxitjco    by   the  side   of   oixe'co.     But    in   any 

C4o  case  these  words  show  how  easy  the  transition  of  meaning 
was  from  drinking  to  regions  rich  in  water.  —  The  same 
change  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  for  xXv£q.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  rt.  kXu  originally  had  no  final  d  (No.  63), 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  d  appearing  in  xlvd-ov 
and  other  noun- forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  xofud-17, 
dlaitad-vo-g  (p.  636),   i.  e.  whether  it  has   developed   from 
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a  j9  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  root- determinative.  Jur- 
maun  Ztschr.  XI  398  expresses  himself  very  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  second  view,  but  this  is  not  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  either  by  the  Greek  forms,  which  he  has  quoted 
(xazaxkvGGai  in  Pind.,  cp.  ravvaGa)  or  by  the  Lat.  lustru-nt 
sin -offering  (cp.  wows/rtMw),   which  he  has  well  compared. 

—  Under  No.  463  we  quoted  the  words  petd-os,  (isid-a-a, 
fjLfid-ia-G)  in  their  relation  to  Skt.  smi  and  to  the  words 
in  the  cognate  languages.  We  must  assume  in  (Jreek,  as 
analogous  to  the  Skt.  smaja-s  pride,  astonishment  (cp.  mi- 
m-s),  (o*)fi£t-o-g,  to  which,  so  far  as  form  goes,  fietd-og 
(neut),  preserved  in  Hesych.,  is  related  as  yiv-og  to  yovo-g. 
Then  j  developed  from  the  diphthong  eif  just  as  J2  did 
from  sv  in  aQiGtsvfovxu  (p.  574),  and  finally  from  this  j 
came  6,  in  the  manner  so  often  explained  already.  This 
explanation  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  that  suggested 
by  Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  X  242,  that  the  6  is  a  root- 
determinative.  For  (tf)ju  not  (o)pet.  is  the  root,  and  I 
doubt  whether  these  determining  expansions,  which  belong 
altogether  to  an  early  period  in  language  (p.  72),  ever 
attach  themselves  to  stems,  which  arc  already  strengthened ow*) 
by  'addition  of  sound'.  The  chronology  of  the  earlier 
history  of  language,  a  branch  of  study  which,  in  spite  of 
Potts  ridicule,  requires  to  be  worked  out  thoroughly, 
debars  me  altogether  from  making  use  of  these  additions, 
even  where  no  indications  in  a  cognate  language  point  to 
them,  to  the  extent  that  Hugo  Weber  does.  Hence  1  give 
the  preference  here  to  the  phonetic  method  of  explanation. 

—  Flesychius  has  explained  both  the  glosses  dvGottsiv  and 
VTt-ot^sad'av  by  vitovoelv,  ottp  was  therefore  a  by-form  of 
the  Horn.  ofca.  —  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  rt.  x^1* 
The  6  of  %ki8i'i  I  described  as  accessory  (de  uom.  form. 
p.  7).  Kuhn  in  his  notice  of  the  essay  (Berl.  Jahrb.  1843 
p.  32)  raised  the  objection,  that  6  belongs  to  the  root, 
and  compared  Skt.  Mid.  But  the  meaning  of  this  root  'to 
become  moist'  is  too  far  removed.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  consider  the  list  of  words  %XleLvy  to  be  warm,  luxurious, 
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(%ki-aQo-g  lukewarm,  %kiaivziv),  xti-dy,  8ia~XE-%ki-8-cbg  (Plut 
Alcib.  1  luxurious  =  %ki~8-ccv6-g),  ^Aoi-d-iJ  (%Aoi8g)6i  &qvxtov- 
xaiy  xi-%Xoi-8-s-v  ditkxero  Hesych.),  %Xo-8-ri  (ixAvaig,  (laktmtut), 

m 

it  becomes  probable  that  the  8  developed  phonetically  from 
G41 1  and  its  attendant  j,  in  the  first  group  with  an  unstrengtbened, 
in  the  second  with  a  strengthened  stem.  Hence  %koi-8-ri 
and  ^Ao-d-i?,  which  are  to  each  other  as  the  TQot&tjvioi 
mentioned  on  p.  614  to  TQotyviot,  both  go  back  to  %koi~ja. 
Doderlein  (Syn.  u.  Etym.  VI  147)  conjectures  that  the  rt 
xXi  corresponds  to  the  gli  of  the  Lai  gli-sc-e-re,  especially 
as  Paul.  Epit.  Fest.  (p.  98  M.)  explains  the  gloss  glisc-crae 
mcnsac  by  gliscentcs,  crescentes  instrtictione  epularum.  x€%Xi8dg 
would  then  mean  properly  'full  grown',  and  %Xi8ij  would 
denote  the  full  luxuriant  growth,  so  that  these  words  would 
also  be  connected  with  several  quoted  under  No.  197.  But 
1  hesitate  to  accept  this  explanation  because  of  the  mean- 
ing Ho  be  warm',  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  it  Walter 
Ztschr.  XII  38G  ascribes  it,  on  this  account,  to  the  Skt. 
rt.  ghar  to  be  warm.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  by  the 
side  of  frsQ-jio-g  (p.  485)  this  root  should  have  been  also 
preserved  in  so  different  a  form.  We  may  mention  also 
the  unauthenticated*)  Skt.  rt.  hil  (i.  e.  ghil)  lascivire  (Fick* 
71).  —  Much  resembling  this  root,  and  even  in  meaning 
in  many  ways  analogous  to  it,  are  the  four  pairs  of  stems 
collected  under  No.  412:  <pXa  <pXa-b,  <pXi  <pXi-fc,  <pXu  cpXu-b, 
qpXoi  q)Xoi-b.  Here  the  8  after  i  and  ot  may  be  easily 
explained  phonetically.  From  <pXa  too  we  easily  get  to 
qpAa-d,  e.  g.  by  tracing  back  S-fpka-8-o-v  to  £-q>Xa-j-o-v ,  i.  e.  . 
to  a  present  stem  in  j,  and  similarly  from  yle  to  (pled.  _ 
(fio3)But  the  8  of  ix-q>kvv8-dv~siv  causes  some  difficulty,  andfZ 
we  must  not  entirely  reject  the  idea  of  the  8  being  a  root—-- 
determinative,  especially  as  a  8  appears  also  in  the  cognates _ 
languages,  without  our  being  justified  in  explaining  thir  m 
phonetically.     Then  qpXoib   which  is  raised  by  'addition 


*)  [The  cognate  rt.  hel  however  forms  lieli  and  helana  dallian«>  ^m 
etc.    Op.  M.  Williams  Diet.  p.  1177  c.]. 
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sound'  has  probably  coine  from  q>\ib,  just  as  9X01  for  9X1. 
—  We  may  finally  mention  here  a  few  roots  in  «,  with 
by-forms,  in  which  1  and  6  appear.  To  these  belongs  the 
rt.  9a  (No.  407),  from  which  come  <pu~io-g  dusky,  gray, 
(pat-xo-g  shining,  but  also  qtaC-S-i^o-g ,  ycci-d-Qo-g  in  a  si- 
milar meaning,  with  qxdS-si  o^ft  (Hesych.)  and  Oaid-ov. 
I  conjecture  that  the  d  here  developed  out  of  t,  so  that 
we  should  have  to  assume  qxu-i-po-g,  <pai-si,  and  for  q>ai- 
d-Qo-g  after  the  analogy  of  Sanskrit  forms,  like  mnd-i-ra-s 
glad  from  the  rt.  mud,  <pai-i-go-g.  The  1  has  therefore 
made  its  way  into  the  stem-syllable  by  the  modification  of 
the  vowel  or  by  insertion.  Probably  we  ought  to  assume 
something  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  tpol-flo-g  pure, 
clear,  the  fi  of  which  (cp.  p.  573)  points  to  J2,  so  that  we 
are  led  to  yof-jo-g  (cp.  cpocog  =  <pdog  and  <pav~og).  We 
have  a  d  without  this  modification  of  the  vowel,  and  merely 
as  a  relic  of  the  j  in  dfupd-d-io-g.  —  Of  the  same  for- 
mation with  (pcadQog  is  Aai-d-Qo-g  &QaCvg  (Hesych.),  which 
certainly  belongs  to  the  rt.  Xac  (No.  532),  under  which  it 
has  already  been  quoted.  —  The  case  is  possibly  sonic- r>42 
what  the  same  with  kol6oQo-g  insulting,  XoidoQto  insult. 
HesychiuB  has  the  glosses  Xaieiv  fpfreyyecd-ca ,  kde  ityotpviOtv, 
which  we  may  perhaps  compare  with  Goth,  la-i-an  koidoQelv, 
Lith.  Id-t-i  (pres.  Iri-j-n)  roar,  lo-j-d-ti  insult  (Nesselm.)  Oh.-Sl. 
Ist-j-a-ti  roar,  insult,  Lat.  la-tra-re  (cp.  AatQa&tv  fiaQfiaQi- 
%elv  Hesych.)  and  Skt.  rt.  rd  (rdi)  latrare,  allatrare.  Still 
1  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  diffi- 
culties. In  any  case  the  explanations  of  the  Greek  word 
hitherto  given,  from  Skt.  rt.  nind  blame  (Pott  II1  1(54, 
otherwise  W.  I  3  and  598)  and  from.  Lat.  laed-crv  (Walter 
Ztachr.  XII  383)  are  unsatisfactory.  —  In  the  two  Cyprian 
glosses  axvdd  6x1  a  and  gvdt'a  god  J]  gold  (pomegranate), 
quoted  by  M.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX  3(54,  we  may  assign  the 
same  origin  to  the  d.  We  must  certainly  take  v  in  these 
words  as  the  representative  of  01,  so  that  axvdd  connects 
itself  directly  with  the  adjective  oxoio-g  mentioned  on 
No.  112,  as  §v6Ca  does  with  qoiu.    From  01  came  jf  which 
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then  passed  into  8.  —  More  doubtful  instances  may  be 
passed  over  here:  still  at  the  close  of  this  section  we  may 
at  any  rate  say  one  word  about  the  8  which  in  a  small 
number  of  words  looks  quite  like  an  inserted  consonant. 
I  have  already  discussed  this  unusual  phenomenon  with 
reference  to  Buttmann  (Lexil.  I  124)  [E.  T.2  p.  322]  and 
Lobeck  (ad  Ajac.  p.  403),  in  my  essay  de  nom.  form.  p.  7. 
Our   manner    of  regarding   the    question  leaves    but   little 

«;o4)room  for  •the  insertion  of  a  4;  and  the  contributions  of 
older  granfmarians  towards  its  explanation  are  quite  un- 
satisfactory; but  how  are  we  to  treat  the  well-established 
Attic  name  Qov-S-iiZTto-g?  Will  any  one  seriously  doubt 
that  the  first  syllable  is  the  same  as  in  @ov-xv8t8r]-g,  @ov- 
xkyjg,  &ov-fiavrig?  Cp.  "EQiiiititog ,  ITo6i8i7t7tog.  In  the 
Kevue  Archeologique  18(55  p.  143  the  name  Nixo-S-mno-s 
is  quoted  from  an  inscription  of  Thasos.  By  this  A&&-8- 
ttva%  (■.  I.  No.  2338,  1.  123  receives  confirmation  against 
Keil's  attempt  at  emendation  (Analecta  159).  And  in  these 
proper  names  no  one  supposes  that  there  are  to  be  found 
primitive  forms,  which  might  possibly  lie  hidden  in  the 
d,  e.  g.  the  ablative,  which  has  been  thought  of  for  ijfif- 
Suno-g.  Before  the  adjectival  ending  -ag  8  appears  in  an 
equally  strange  way  in  £itavToq>a8rjg  in  avroy&Qfp,  avro- 
axs-d-tg  vnodijiLcc  yvvaixcbv,  evaStg  svitvoov,  evadtg  svrjvefio'g, 
of  dt  evcc/jg,  all  in  Hcsychius,  discussed  by  Lobeck  Paralipp. 
150.  jtakai-8-ivrig  =  nakcaeriljg  in  the  same  work  may  he 
an  error.  Of  older  words  £%fro-S-oitiJ6ai  (A  518)  to  make 
hostile,  belongs  here,  with  the  later  £%ft68oito-g}  discussed 
by  Buttmann.  At  any  rate  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned, 
lie  shows  that  the  derivation  mentioned  in  Eustathius  from 

04:*  rt.  ott,  see,  is  extremely  probable.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
8  has  here  originated  from  the  i  of  the  diphthong  oiV 
tyftoi-oito-g  would  have  in  its  favour  the  analogy  of  odoi- 
noQo-g,  okooi'-TQoxo-g,  Kkvtcci-fivrlorQtt.  It.  is  even  more 
difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  initial  8  in  Sti/nos,  which 
Sophocles,  according  to  the  scholiasts  on  Apoll.  Iihod.  IV 
11,   used   in   his   lxion  with   the   meaning   of  fttfikccfiiiivog, 
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and  which  therefore  comes  from  the  rt.  in  (titropui  ^No. 
623).  Hence  the  old  explanation  of  itoXvSCtyiov  "AQyog 
(Strabo  VHI  371)  as  fiXccfitQov.  This  notice  does  not  look 
like  pure  invention.  Are  we  to  consider  that  this  accessory 
d  may  have  sprurijg  up  from  those  instances,  which  we  ' 
have  explained  from  an  old  j?  It  is  impossible,  I  believe, 
altogether  to  deny  similar  phenomena. 

5)  8  with  a  parasitic  j. 

The  phonetic  change,  to  which  we  now  pass   on,  is 
essentially    different    from    that  just    discussed.     We    only 
place  it  here,  because  we  have  in  this   case   also   to  deal 
with  the  souifds  d  and  j.  Thus  far  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  over  a  wide  area  j  generated  a  d  be- 
fore itself,    and    then  underwent   changes    of  many  kinds, 
and    even    total    suppression.     Now   we  have   to  discuss  a 
small    number    of  words    in    which    conversely    a    d    first 
generated  from  itself  the  sound  j,  with  which  again  further 
changes  are  connected.    The  natural  generation  of  a  spirant, 
so  little  in   harmony  with  the  Greek  language,   is  at  first(«or>) 
sight  somewhat  surprising.     But  here   too  we   have  again 
to  remember  carefully,  that  we  have   to  do   with   periods 
in  the   life  of  the  language,   which  precede  the  existence 
of  the  Greek  language  as  such,  and  its  favourite  phonetic 
tendencies,  as  known  to   us  from  records,  and  which  are 
accessible  to  us  only  by  means  of  combinations  belonging 
to    the    history   of  language.     We    have    been    more   than 
once,  especially  on  pp.  478   and  489,  brought  to  see  that 
in  an  ante-Hellenic  time  the   spirant  j  frequently  attached 
itself  parasitically  to  various  consonants;  and  the  analogies 
of   other    languages    have  been    often  adduced    to   confirm 
this.    The  most  unmistakeable  case  of  this  kind,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Greek,    is  the   change   of  an   original   <j 
into  £,  mentioned  on  pp.  479,  483:  rt.  gus}  yev-cj  favaaoftai, 
rt.  //nr,  Arcad.  g/p-c-ftpo-p.     Here   evidently  y  first  became 
yj9  then  dj,  then  £.    But  if  g  could  become  f/j,  why  should 
not  d  have  been  able  to  expand  itself  into  *//?  There  was 

Curticu,  Etymology.    II.  20 
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indeed  a  special  'elective  affinity '  between  the  two  con- 
sonants, quite  as  much  as  between  g  and  v.  And  as  we 
there  saw  on  the  one  hand   a  v  becoming  gv7  and  further 

044  sometimes  a  g7  but  on  the  other  hand  —  and  this  process 
is  still  more  indisputable  —  saw  g  changing  into  gv  and 
sometimes  into  v,  —  rt.  ang  (Skt.  aiig)  Lat.  ungti-o,  so  in 
the  case  of  dj  we  have  to  recognize  the  two-fold  course, 
on  the  one  hand  that  of  j  to  dj((t),  which  has  been  just 
discussed,  on  the  other  hand  that  of  d  to  dj  (j).  The  first 
course  led  to  the  generation  of  a  d,  the  latter  to  its 
extinction. 

We  assert  then,  that  an  original  d  sometimes  passes 
through  dj  into  £.  The  clearest  instance  of*  this  kind  is 
u-t^qko-v  5  318.  After  what  has  been  said  on  this  passage 
by  Buttuiann  (Lexil.  I  247),  Lehrs  (Herodian  p.  457),  Bekker 
(ad  Iliad,  p.  415)  with  reference  to  the  Scholia  on  this 
place,  the  glosses  of  Ilesychius,  and  the  explanation  of 
Apollonius  Sophista  in  his  Lexicon,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  about  accepting  the  reading  of  the  cod.  Am- 
brosianus,  and  taking  the  verse 

top  pip  aifcijkov  frrjxsp  frebg  ognsQ  (q>i}pep 

iftwijust  as  Cicero  renders  jt  (de  Divin.  II  30) 

Qui  luci  ediderat  genitor  Saturnius  idem 
Abdidit. 
The  adjective  therefore  means  invisible,  and  is  disting- 
uished from  a-fid-tko-g  (utSeka  napxa  riftsoxep  Hesiod 
Fragm.  130  Markscheflel)  only  by  the  appearance  of  f  in 
the  place  of  8}  and  by  the  quantity  of  the  c  (op.  a-td-ijAo-s). 
The  latter  difference  cannot  much  surprise  us,  as  we  find 
e.  g.  in  the  Homer,  ix-qko-g  the  fuller  form,  in  tx-eko-g 
the  shorter.  I  do  not  understand  either,  how  some  have 
been  able  to  find  such  difficulties  in  the  various  use  of 
ai%t]ko-g  and  the  Hesiodic  atdeko-g  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Homeric  uidtjko-gon  the  other.  aTftqAo-g  is  active  ==  «qpaW£oj/*), 

*)  [Yet  in  Tleniod.  "Epya  754  atStjla  must  l>t»  passive:    fimfttvitw 
atStjXa  'to   cavil  at  unseen    things';   so  in  the   fragment  of  Hesiod 
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atty\Xo~g  passive  =  aqtavrjg.  The  same  change  of  meaning 
is  found  in  a-prjxavo'g,  in  OcpaXsgo-g  and  in  other  adjectives. 
aitflXo-g  was  evidently  a  rare  form,  surviving  only  in  its 
hieratic  usage,  and  for  this  very  reason  occurring  only 
here,  atdrjko-g  the  form  usual  in  the  epos,  and  one  which  G45 
had  developed  a  distinct  usage.  The  case  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  gain  anything  from  the  discussions  of  Savelsberg 
(Quaest.  lexicologicae  Aquisgr.  1861)  and  Autenrieth  (on 
Naegelsbach's  notes,  3rd.  ed.  p.  328).  It  is  phonetically 
impossible  to  identify  the  syllable  at  with  the  common 
prefix  uqi  and  at-fftXo-g  with  aQi-&]Xo-g  discussed  on  p.  003. 
With  respect  to  the  form  atdsXa,  in  the  above  quoted 
fragment  of  Hesiod,  the  long  quantity  of  the  i  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the  heavier  pronunciation 
of  the  <J,  which  comes  near  to  dd,  and  which  is  explicable 
by  presupposing  St.  —  A  second  word  of  the  kind  is  (it£sa, 
as  Hesiod  "Egya  513  calls  the  prjdea  =  ctidota.  To  start 
from  the  second,  the  Homeric  form,  and  to  regard  £  a.s  a 
modification  of  the  d,  the  link  being  supplied  by  dj,  is 
recommended  by  the  formation  of  the  word  —  for  there 
is  no  place  for  a  j  belonging  to  the  stem  before  the  suffix 
-eg  —  and  by  the  probable  etymology.  For  the  root 
seems  to  be  mad,  which  we  recognized  under  No.  450  in 
several  similar  meanings,  especially  in  that  of  flowing. 
Oppian  Cyneget.  IV  441  uses  {ii'jdea  with  the  meaning 
'urina'.  We  believed,  in  the  article  referred  to,  that  we 
could  recognize  a  kinship  between  the  rts.  mad  and  mud. 
To  the  latter  theCh.-Sl.  mqdo  tcstieulus,  which  has  previously 
boen  compared  by  Pott  ll1  204,  well  attaches  itself.  We 
must  reject  the  theory  that  ftijfea  and  ne'&ct  are  connected 
with  ptGog  =  Skt.  madh-ja-s  (Benf.  II  30),  for  6  is  not 
the  representative  of  a  dh. 

A  third  instance  of  the  kind  is  offered  by  the  various 
names  of  the   gazelle   discussed   by  Lobeck  El.  I  07.     The 


tjuoted   by  Schol.   on   Piml.    Pyth.  Ill  14,   and  perhaps  in  Soph.  Aj. 
608  utdrjlov  "AiSccv  'gloom- wrapt  Hades'  (J ebb):  ep.  Buttmann  a.  v.]. 

20* 
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eye  of  the  gazelle  is  too  celebrated  for  us  to  venture  to 
doubt  the  derivation  of  doQxd-g  from  the  rt.  bepic  (No.  13). 
But  we  find  by  the  side  of  this  in  Herodotus  (IV  192) 
the  form  gopxag,  and  similarly  by  the  side  of  the  shorter 
form  doQ%  in  Nicander  (Ther.  42),  in  Callim.  (Hymn,  in 
Dian.  97)  and  elsewhere,  £opjj.  It  is  evident  in  this  case 
that  by  the  side  of  86q%  doQxd-g  there  were  formed  Sjoq17 
djoQxa-g,  and  that  the  8j  gradually  passed  into  £.*) 
047  Of  the  second  change,  i.*e.  that  of  a  d  through  dj  into 

j  and  i  we  have  an  example  which  can  hardly  be  rejected 
in  the  same  word-stem,  which  served  to  establish  the  first 
letter-change.  In  Hesych.  we  find  the  glosses  ?o(pc-agm  x&v 
doQxddmv  £cocov,  tvioi  81  i\kixlav  ikdcpov,  with  which  we 
should  compare  £op£*  i\kixia  ikdtpov  rj  doQxdg,  and  tvgiug' 
cclyeg  aygioi,  v6TQi%£8eg.  The  last  word  means  a  kind  of: 
whip,  probably  of  deer's  hide  and  named  from  it,  just  like 
doQxakig  (ogyccvov  xokaarixov  Suid.).  If  £o(>j;  pointed  u> 
to  the  st.  djoQx,  in  the  same  way  we  have  here  the  s*- 
ioQX,  in  which  the  8  has  dropped  off,  ami  the  j  appears 
as  a  vowel:  fvQx-sg  is  proved  by  its  vowel  to  be  Aeoli  - 
Even  Lobeck  El.  I  90  speaks  of  the  'den talis  vocali 
cognata  \ 

The  possibility  of  the   loss  of  a  8  before  i   is  estab- 
lished by  lam]  (8to%ig}  dioynog),  to&g  (nakia>%ig,  nQota^L-  * 

*)  The  opinion,  which  T  formerly  maintained,  that  the  root 
(Xo.  268)  to  fear,  belong*?  here,  1  must  now  abandon,  because  «*»"■ 
that  time  a  very  ancient  Corinthian  inscription ,  written  §ov6T$oq>it&* 
with  the  proper  name  Jfetviccg  has  been  discovered,  concern  *- 
which  I  refer  to  my  Studien  Vol.  VIII,  p.  i»55.  Inasmuch  as  "fcl 
name  belongs  to  tittvog  and  dtCaai,  the  ,F  of  this  inscription,  wli"i 
is  clearly  recognizable,  affords  us  proof  that  the  root  6i  to  fear  to 
its  origin  from  dJ-i,  and  that  forms  such  as  ZtideiGev  vnodShtaac**" 
(M  413)  JiFQiSSffaaaa  (O  123)  %vov  dddttg  (<S>  423),  and  mefcri* 
irregularities  such  as  ot»rf  xi  (if  diog  ta%ft  d%i]qiov  {E  817),  f*-* 
Tf  dfivovtf  {A  10)  have  sprung  from  the  previous  existence  not 
the  /  but  of  the  J1.  The  most  probable  comparison  of  the  root  3/ 
now  firmly  established,  is  that  proposed  by  Fick,  WOrterbucfa  / 
113,  with  the  Zend  drae-tha  (fern.)  terror,  according  to  JustL 
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as  compared  with  the  equivalent  forms  of  dicixeiv  pursue. 
Buttniann  (Lexil.  I  219)  compared  the  O.-H.-G.  jar/on,  where 
he  also  assumed  a  loss  of  the  initial  dental.  This  is 
extremely  doubtful.  But  we  may  still  regard  (cp.  p.  63) 
biWK  as  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  di  djd  (cp.  i  jd):  perhaps 
we  may  follow  Buttniann  in  deriving  8tax-ovo-g ,  dtdxrcoQ 
from  the  same  source.  From  dvaxovog  comes  O.-H.-G. 
jticuHo,  jaehuno,  Boh  em.  jahen,  a  form  which  is  a  parallel 
to  iax)].  These  changes  in  the  stem  Siox  are,  however, 
so  far  different  from  those  mentioned  above,  that  here  the 
i  is  original,  but  in  the  st.  doQx  it  is  of  later  origin.  «»9) 
lorssen  P  214,  307  represents  jac-io  as  equivalent  to  Gr. 
dicQXG),  maintaining  the  loss  of  d  for  Latin  also. 

But  perhaps  we  may  go  one  step  further:  ;/  could 
easily  fall  off,  and  therefore  as  from  y  through  yf7  J:  and 
finally  the  smooth  breathing  might  be  produced,  as  we 
conjectured  on  p.  474,  so  from  6  through  dj  we  might 
get  j,  and  finally  either  the  smooth  or  the  rough  breathing. 
I  do  not  wish  here  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  form  coxdg 
tag  dico&ig,  because,  according  to  Bernhardy  upon  Suidas, 
it  seems  to  be  but  ill  established.  The  case  is  better  with 
oqx>]  (or  OQX7J)  otl'ig  (llesych.),  which,  as  M.  Bchmidt  re- 
cognizes, receives  some  support  in  the  gloss'  of  ('yrillus 
03  6q%^9'  ikd<pov  eldog.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
latter  word  is  a  dialectic  form  of  doQxdg.  And  thus  we 
have  one  witness  at  any  rate  for  this.  The  Tzakonians  still 
^ay  oqxo  fu  for  my  eyes  (Comparetti  Ztsehr.  XV11I  137).  648 
—  The  analysis  of  ioixcc,  which  followed  here  in  earlier 
editions,  and  the  discussion  of  its  connexion  with  rt.  biK 
point,  which  1  previously  expressed  with  reserve,  1  now 
withdraw.  Perhaps  however  sovxa  may  be  connected  witli 
the  rt.  Fik  (No.  17),  as  Kick2  491  also  conjectures.  From 
the  Latin  rt.  vie  comes  the  notion  of  change  in  vices,  vice, 
vuxm.  But  ad  riccm  means  'like-':  Sardanapali  viecm  mori 
(Cic.  Att.  X  8,  7)*),    ad  parentum  vkvm    ((Sell.  11    15,  1). 

*)  ( Hoot's  note  is:  Seqiienn  actus  vice  et  «</  victtn  dixit,  quod  tun  ion 
lion  est  consuetudinis  Tullianae.J 
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So  perhaps  we  may  reconcile  slxciv  (cp.  i%vo$)  and  ioixdvai 
rive  with  si'xBiv,  TZctQeixeiv.  Cp.  I.  Bekker  Horn.  Bl.  137 
[and  the  English  turn]. 


At  the  close  of  this  investigation  of  the  manifold  re- 
lations of  the  8  to  the  j  in  Greek,  the  question  forces  itselt 
upon  us,  whether  these  relations  can  have  been  entirely 
tiu2)foreign  to  Latin.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  Latin 
especially  often  shows  the  j}  from  the  change  of  which 
in  Greek  sometimes  £  (jugu-tn  =  %vyo~v)  sometimes  d 
(jam  =  Siq)  nas  arisen.  But  in  the  stem  Djov  the  dj  { 
which  originally  occurred  there,  in  the  course  of  the  history  -% 
of  language  has  been  shortened  into  j  (Jov),  just  as  i] 
icoxij  by  the  side  of  dtcoxco.  Conversely,  the  originatioi 
of  a  d  from  a  j  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  through  thv 
intermediate  stage  of  dj}  may  be  shown  to  be  probable 
As  Lat.  tm-d-o  (No.  230)  corresponds  to  Gk.  xuvo  i.  » 
rev-j-G),  and  to  Goth,  than-j-a,  and  in  the  same  way  fen-d* 
(No.  311)    to  Gk.  d-eivcj  i.  e.  frev-j-ci),   the    origination  , 

the  d  from  j  here  is  at  least  possible.     For  the  fact,  tlw.     a 
the  d  appears  also  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present- ste    -^ 
the  proper  place  of  this  j,   e.  g.  in  te-im-d-i,  would  be      mo 
objection,  because  we  see  also  the  n  of  jtmg-o,  pung-o,  will 
which  the   case  is   the   same,    firmly  rooted    in    a  siini  Xar 
manner.     The   case   is   the  same  with  Lat.  ru-d-o,  and  Gk. 
(dqv-g),  Skt.  ru  (f'du-mi)  No.  523  and  with  cti-d-o  hammer 
and    the    equivalent    Ch.-Sl.  ku    (Cli.-Sl.  Jai-j-q  =  whI-o), 
fajj  a  hammer  (Schleicher  Ksl.  96).     But  1  do  not  ignore 
the  fact,  that  here,   as  generally  with  the  final   letters    of 
roots,  it  is  always   open   to  suppose   an  expansion  of  the 
root    by   the  determinative  J;    and  this  too,    according    *o 
Latin  phonetic  laws,  may  be  identified  with  the  determinative 
fr   so    common    in   Greek  (p.  65).     We    might    with   more 
confidence  maintain  that   the  d  of  the  suffix  -do(n),  whi 
appears  to  us  closely  akin  to   the  Gk.  -dov  (p.  636)  ovv 
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is  origin  to  this.     Finally  by  means   of  this   assumption 

t  very  simple  explanation  offers   itself  for  another  niuch- 

iiscussed  Latin  suffix.     The  suffix  of  the   Lat.  gerundive, 

>r,  as  it  would  be  better  called,  verbal  adjective  -cndu-s 

)T  -undu-8,   the  earlier    explanations   of  which   have  been  649 

liscussed  by  me  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  d.  Alterthw.  1845  p.  297  ff., 

formerly    regarded,    with  Haase    (Note  580   on  Ileisig's 

jectures  on  Latin  Grammar)  and  Bopp  (Vgl.  Gr.  Ill2  183) 

is  a  present  participle  middle,  which  had  originated  from 

he  active  suffix-  -cnt  (=  Gr.  ovt  Skt.  ant)  by  the  addition 

>f  an  <z.     But  1  give  this  explanation  up,  and  mainly  be- 

ause  another  seems  to  me   to  be  more  natural.     Aufrecht 

Unibr.   Sprachdenkni.  I   148)   compares    the  Lat.  velwndu-s 

rith  the  completely  equivalent  Skt.  vahanija-s,  though  he 

eaves  the  d  unexplained.    The  ij  we  may  regard  here,  as 

a   the    comparative    suffix   -ijans   as    a   specifically    Indian 

levelopement  from  i  or  j.     So,   just   as   we  are  led   from 

fans  to  jans,  so  we  are  led  from  -ani-ja-s  to  an-ja-s.    Assuin- 

lg  then  that  in  Latin   too  the  j  was  strengthened   to  <//, 

id  afterwards  left  only  d  behind,  vehendu-s  would   agree, 

tter  for  letter,   with  vaJianja-s.    In   Sanskrit  too  we   find(«i3) 

-anja-s  which  is  undoubtedly  akin,   e.  g.  in  nabh-anja-s 

hing  forward  (rt.  nabh),  duv-anja-s  honouring.    In  Zend 

fa  corresponds  in  verez-cnya  working,  from  vcrez-ena  (rt. 

z  =  Fepx)  work.    All  these  have  an  active  force,  so  that 

are  to  the  Sanskrit  words  in  -anija  precisely  as  Lat. 

vdu-s  is  to  gcr-undti-s.    The  forms  of  the  other  Italian 

lages  also  suit  our  view.    In  Umbrian  there  are  imhanvr 

ner  answering  to   the   Lat.  piandus,  (am) f  trend  its,   in 

we  have   upsannam  in   the   meaning    of   operandam. 

ngle  «,  as  well  as  the  double  n  may  very  well  have 

rom   nj.     With   regard   to   the  meaning  we    assume 

ufrecht   that  the   Sanskrit    form    had   by   no   means 

!y  the   meaning  of  necessity,  but  that,   coining  as 

*oni   the  abstract  substantive   vahana-m  'carrying', 

originally  only  'relating  to,  or  belonging  to  carry - 

v  easily  under  these  circumstances  the  same  meaning 
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can  develope,  is  shown  by  the  Zend  ya{-n-ya  from  yarna 
sacrifice,  properly,  'relating  to  sacrifice',  then  'to  be  honoured 
by  sacrifice'.  From  this  general  usage,  which  does  not 
much  differ  from  that  of  the  German  infinitive  with  zu 
(to),  the  idiom  of  ratio  navis  veliendae  and  ratio  vdiendi 
might  as  readily  develope  as  that  of  viavis  vettenda  est.*) 


*)  This  derivation  of  the  Latin  gerund  has  been  vigorously  eon- 
tested  by  Corssen  Beitr.  120,  Naehtr.  140  ff.,  mainly  on  two  ground*. 
In  the  first  place  C.  finds  no  'strict  proof  that  j  ever  became  d  in 
Latin.  Hut  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  form,  for 
which  no  strict  proof  of  its  origin  can  ever  be  given.  Etymology 
too  has  spheres  within  which,  in  the  want  of  evident  facts,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  divination.  I  believe  that  1  have  dis- 
covered another  trace  of  a  Latin  d  = ,/  in  the  suffix  -dan.  Dr.  Richard 
Klot-z  has  called  my  attention  to  the  name  of  the  fish  bletuliu-s  = 
CJk.  pltvvog  (Win.  XXX 11  9,  32),  and  has  pointed  out  how  closely 
connected  the  suffixes  io,  co,  do  are,  e.  g.  in  rub-ia  by  the  side  of 
rub-eu-8  and  rubi-du-s,  fiim-cu-s  and  fumi-du-s,  Liic-ius  and  luci- 
du-s,  Liriu-s  and  livi-du-s.  If,  as  I  conjectured,  the  developement 
of  the  d  before  j  belonged  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  language,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  this  sporadic  phonetic  tendency 
cannot  be  proved  for  us  in  more  cases.  No  one  will  deny  that  it 
Wiis  no  longer  present  at  a  later  time,  when  a  j  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  was  only  allowed  within  very  narrow  limits.  —  There  is 
still  less  force  in  the  second  argument,  that  the  suffix  -ami,  which 
is  assumed  by  me,  and  in  a  different  sense  by  Pott  ll2  495,  as  a 
component  part  of  cn-du-$,  is  foreign  to  the  Italian  soil.  This  ob- 
jection, even  if  it  were  founded  on  fact,  would  be  of  little  im- 
portance. For  as  the  suffix  -ana  is  proved  by  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  almost  all  branches  of  the  same  stock  to  have  been  in  existence 
before  the  separation  of  languages  (Hopp  Vgl.  (.'Jr.  Ill*  396,  Schleicher 
Conip.3  409),  it  would  be  admissible,  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
science,  to  conjecture  its  presence  in  Latin  also,  even  if  only  in 
composition.  Hut  further,  this  suffix  does  occur,  though  in  a  some* 
what  different  use,  in  lic-inu-s  (cp.  a<ped-ctv6-g),  ac-inu-s  (cp.  fial- 
rtvo-g),  pag-ina  (op.  atftp-ccvri).  —  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  so 
far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  my  derivation  has  everything  in 
its  favour.  It  is  also  supi>orted  by  the  analogy  of  the  developement 
of  meaning,  for,  like  -anija,  the  other  gerundive  formations  of 
Sanskrit  in  -tavja  and  tja  (Zend  ~tya)  plainly  come  from  abstract 
substantives,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ja.    For  the  forms  in    bundu-9 
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IV.  Changes  of  the  j  in  connexion  with  other     650 

(014) 

CONSONANTS. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  those  changes  of  the  j  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  this  sound  with  other 
consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  For  although  many 
of  these  changes  have  been  already  mentioned  incidentally, 
they  still  require  a  comprehensive  survey.  We  find  our- 
selves here  on  much  firmer  ground.  The  change  of  Xj 
into  XX,  6j  into  66,  xj,  dj}  xj,  %j,  into  66  (rr),  yj,  dj  into 
£,  when  these  sounds  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and 
the  metathesis  of  j,  in  the  form  of  *,  into  the  preceding  <>5l 
syllable  after  v  and  p,  are  facts  so  generally  recognized*), 


ami  -cundu-8,  which  belong  to  the  gerundives,  and  which  are  made 
still  plainer  by  the  verbal  nature  of  these  forms,  connected  as  they 
are  with  the  formation  of  tenses  (cp.  rwnp-cndus,  cupi-endu-s),  cp. 
Symbola  philol.  Bonnens.  1  p.  277.  —  Corssen  thinks  that  he  has 
fonnd  the  key  to  these  much -discussed  forms  in  the  Skt.  words  in 
-anrta-s  (Nachtr.  148,  1*  676,  II*  180).  But  the  origin  of  these  words, 
with  their  cerebral  (J,  which  is  still  unexplained,  is  by  no  means 
clear;  many  of  them  occur  first  in  late  writers,  some,  according  to 
the  Pet.  Diet.,  only  in  grammarians;  few  show  in  their  usage  even 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Latin  gerundives.  On  the  other  hand 
the  adverbs  in  -ivSr\v  and  -ivtict,  as  J  pointed  out  on  p.  633,  do  offer 
at  any  rate  some  points  of  comparison;  and  we  may  also  adduce  here 
the  stems  nvXivS  (%vXivS-qo  g),  ccXivS.    [Cp.  Koby  Vol.  II  pp.  lxxxv  fF.] 

*)  The  only  philologist,  who  makes  an  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, is  Pott  (II2  738  ff.),  who,  though  he  allows  for  a  portion  of 
the  forms  here  discussed  the  origin,  which  is  recognized  by  all 
other  scholars,  stoutly  denies  that  the  present  stems  in  aa  (it)  ori- 
ginate in  xj,  &j,  xj,  xj.  Pott  derives  XCaa-o-fiai  from  Xix-x-o-ncti, 
MQaoaco  from  XQay-t-co,  though  he  agrees  with  us  in  deriving  KQrjaacc 
from  Kqtjt-icc,  iXacaatv  from  iXa%-nov.  The  consequence  of  this 
dubious  separation  of  forms,  which  may  be  without  difficulty  ex- 
plained from  the  same  phonetic  process,  is  that  Pott  is  compelled 
to  regard  xx  as  the  older  group  of  sounds  in  the  verbal  forms,  aa 
as  the  older  in  the  feminincs  and  comparatives.  To  explain  the 
origin  of  aa  from  xx  he  appeals  to  the  change  of  the  Doric  x  (<pa-xi) 
into  the  Ionic  and  Attic  a  (917-01),  without  remembering  that  it  was 
on  the  contrary  just  the  Dorians  who  said  noctoGto,  and  the  Athenians 


«**  *  r  eve.  *  ^t 


e 


vvowv  »«.  *         »  vfcWP         in  ^e  on0  vet      .,*>*»        -=-„,. 
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irens,    to   introduce    it   into    my    school- grammar.     Cp. 
ticidations    40  ff.      All    that    concerns    us    here    is    the  652 
inner   of  regarding   this   process   phonetically ;   and    the 
ablishment  of  some  disputed  changes.     To  proceed  the 
►re  safely,  let  us  begin  with  what  is  simplest. 

1)11  =  Ij,  Aeol.  qq  =  e;,  w  =»  vj. 

m 

No  one  will  hesitate  to   regard    the   transition   from 

■j'O-fim  (cp.  sal-i-o)  to  SAA-o-jiai,  from  ak-j-o-g  (cp.  al-i-us) 

aXX-o-g   (No.  524),    from   <pfreQ-j-(Q    to   Aeol.   (p&eQQ-co 

tt.  tpftatQ-G)),  from  xxsv-j-io  to  Aeol.  xxivv-<o  (Att.  xzeiv-G)), 

»m  Tuvjo-g  (No.  49)  to  xivvo-g  (Ion.  xewog,  xeveog,  Att. 

fog  No.  49),  as  a  simple  assimilation,  or  as  Leo  Meyer 

Is  this  highest  degree  of  the   adaptation  of  one  sound 

its  neighbouring  sound,  Anyleichung  (entire  assimilation), 

the  spirant  j  to  the  consonant  standing  before  it.  Other («»«> 

ignages,   especially  the  Teutonic,    establish  the  process 

»t  clearly  by  the  numerous  verbs,  in  which  these  sauie 

>ups  of  sounds   have  developed  themselves   in  precisely 

same  way  (Grimm  Gr.  I  870  f.):    O.-H.-G.  stelUin  (cp. 

Ueiv)  from  std-jan,  dmnan  (cp.  xelvew,  Aeol.  tlvvuv) 

1  den-jan.     In    the  case  of  the   Acolic    formations  the 

onant  j  stands  directly  by  the  side  of  the  vowel.    We 

confidently  assume  as  the  primitive  Greek  form,  i.  e. 

which  was  anterior  to  the  breaking-off  of  the  dialects, 

:>rm  with   i  e.  g.  xevio-g.     For  it  is  only  from   this 

fe  can  explain  all  the  several  forms  of  the  dialects. 

Aeolic  7tiQQO%og,  ii£QQd%Hv  (Ahr.  56)  we  must  assume 

gf  X6(pje%Hv  as  an  intermediate  form,   which  makes 

tar  the  variation  between  the  vowel  and  the  spirant. 

iatic  branch  of  the  Aeolic  dialect   is  evidently   the 

nsistent    in  these    phonetic   changes,    inasmuch   as 

law  holds  good:    A,  q,    v  completely   assimilate 

wing  spirant.     For  just  as  Ay,  qj,  vj  pass  into  A  A, 

»  do  also  LF,  qJ1,  v£,  Atf,  q6,  v<$\   nokka  =  noAf-a, 

yovf-a,    Czikkcu  =  arek-tiKi ,    sqqcc    or    oqqcc  = 

*Iqcc).    As  further  in  the  same  dialect  a  preceding 
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6  is  likewise  completely  assimilated  to  a  following  ft  or 
v  :  ifi-^ii  =  ia-fiiy  %v~w-\i,i  =  £o-W'(ii,  the  still  more 
comprehensive  law  holds  good:  every  spirant  is  completely 
assimilated  to  a  contiguous  A,  q,  ft,  v. 

2)  66  =  aj. 

This  change  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  pro- 
gressive   assimilation.     The  hard    sibilant   drew    over    the 
i»53  contiguous  soft  spirant  j  to  itself.    So  drj&t66ov  (K  493)*) 
from  the  stem  arjd'sg,  vi<56-o-pai  (rt.  vec  No.  432),  xri66-<o 
from  miGj'G)  rt.  tttic,  the  relation  of  which  to  Lat.  pins-o 
Skt.  pish   we   discussed    on  p.  489.     This  same    group   of! 
sounds    sometimes  originates  also   from   tf/:    Aeol.  ftftfo-g^ 
(Ait.  ftfo-g)  =  fusfo-g  (No.  569),   tecfticcQ-eg  for  teGfccQ-e^ 
and  this  from  terSaQ-sg   (No.  648).     No  one    is  likely 
think  of  assuming  an  intermediate    step   here.     We  hav 
the   same   change,  among  other  places,  in  Prakrit,  whe: 
Uiasa  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  genitive  ta-sja  (=  Gk.  ro-fi 

(817)  3)   66  (xx)  from  xj,  &j. 

a 

Here  for  the  first  time  a  change  presents  itself,  whi-       ch 
did  not  take  place  at  one  step.    For  both  sounds  are  lit-       »re 
softened,  and  the  question  is  in  what  way  the  mixed  sou-^_ud 
aa  arose,  which  e.  g.  in  ki<5  ao-pai  =  Xir-jo-fiai  or  in  fc~Ae 
Aeolic    and    Homeric    (iBOOo-g   =   fied-jo-g,    Lat.   med-i^^n** 
(No.  469)   originated  in   the  explosive  sound   aeconrpan^-ded 
by  j.     Here   we  have  for  the  first  time   that  phenomesnon 
of  zetacism   so   admirably   explained  by   Schleicher  in      ~the 
work   already  cited   frequently.     The  origin  of  the  doi_mMe 
sibilant   may  evidently  be  explained  in  two  ways.     Either 

*)  C'p.  Leskien  Stud.  II  82.  The  statement  made  there,  borrowed 
from  Veitch  (<»reek  Verbs,  irregular  and  defective")  that  in  Apollom'tw 
Rhodius,  where  the  word  also  occurs,  there  is  the  various  reading 
dri&t-OHoVy  which  L.  conjectures  also  for  the  passage  in  Homer,  ii 
inaccurate.  In  IV  38  drj&B  goo  voce  is  found  in  Laur.,  aiftt66a6*  in 
(Juelferb.  —  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
F660(i(u  has  come  from  {<t-jo~(iai,  or  has  originated  in  &-tf<w-fM*i. 
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the  j  remained  at  first  unaltered,  but  caused  assibilation 
of  the  x  and  #:    in  that    case    hr-jo-fiai,    neAiT-ja,    (isO- 
jo-g    would    have    first   become    AiG-jo-pai,    ptktG-ja,    [iea- 
jo-g,  and  only  after  this  would  assimilation  have  come  in, 
as   in    the   case   mentioned    under   2):    Xioaoftai,   ^dh66a} 
\Lt66o$.    But  with  this  explanation  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  forms  with  tt,  common  to  the  popular  Attic  dialect, 
which    was    current    in    the    comedians    and   the    orators, 
and  to  the  Boeotians.     This    form  is   not   indeed  by  any 
means    found   accompanying   every    66,    but   it   is   in   the 
majority  of  cases,  e.  g.  in  \iiXvtxa}  the  origination  of  which 
from  pefaT-jcc  cannot  be  doubted.    Are  we  then  to  suppose 
that  this  Attic  and  Boeotian  sound  developed  as  early  as 
the   time   in   which  the  j  itself  still    remained   unchanged 
after  t,  ft  and  6?   This  would  here  involve   many  impro- 
babilities, but  it  is  still  more  opposed  by  the  66  (rr)  which 
has   originated   from   gutturals,  and   which   we   shall   have 
to  discuss  immediately.    Or  was  the  j  changed  in  the  first 
place,  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  dental,  into  that 
soft  dental  intermediate  sound,  which   we   will   denote  by 
z}   and   which  we  met    above    in   our    discussion   of  the  £ 
(=  dz)?    In  that  case  (iskiT-ja  would  belong  to  an  ante- 
Hellenic    period,    and    the    earliest   Greek    form    would   be 654 
juXiX-za,    which    under   the    hardening   influence    of  the  r 
certainly  soon  became  fjisht-6a.  Froin  ftsAtr-fftt  then  came  by 
progressive  assimilation  fi&ir-ra*),  by  retrogressive,  peXtOOa 
with  a  change  of  the  r  into  the  sibilant.    Of  the  two  pos- 
sibilities the  second  seems  to  me  on  all  accounts  the  more 
probable,  agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  statement  of  the  case 
t>y  Schleicher  (Zur  vgl.  Sprachengesch.  74),  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  recent  philologists. 
Also  in  those  Greek  feminine  forms  in  which  the  termination 


*)  The  supposed  form   pilita,  brought  forward  again  by   Pott 

H*  746,  rents  oifry  upon  an   inaccurate  accentuation   in  Enipedocles 

v.  374,  where   Dindorf  and   Meineke   (Athen.  XII  510;   rightly    read 

t<x*&iav  ts    anovdaq   fitUztov    (from   fi*li,    not  (itliTcbv)   Qiiztovtes  ig 


ov&w 


V 
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(018)  ta  or  ja  is  appended  to  a  stein  in  vt  {%avx-ja}  kvovt-ja), 
nothing  prevents  us  from  supposing  that  the  j  first  passed 
into  z7  then  with  the  r  into  O:  nam-zay  navx-Oa,  navHa 
(xaoa  Aeol.  naZ-Oa).  The  early  change  of  the  j  into  the 
soft  dental  spirant  explains  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Greek  dialect  a  trace  of  the  j  (or  t)  which  we 
must  presuppose,  and  that  the  a  is  also  shared  by  just 
those  dialects,  which  elsewhere  leave  the  r  unaltered. 

4)  aa  (tt)  from  %jy  %j. 

In  this   change,    in  which   there  is  an    alteration  no~* 
merely   of  the  quality  but  also   of  the   organ   of  the   fin 
element,   we  must  evidently  assume  one  more  step  in  t 
transition.     If  we  compare  ijoo&v  =  yx-j&v  or  Sgijooa  ===== 
&pyx-ja  with  Ion.  XQtooav  =  xqsx-jov  or  with  Kgrjooa  == 
KytiT-jcc,  or  ikdoaav  =  lka%-j&v  with  ftdaotov  =  fta&~JG^* 
we  shall  be  able  to  assume  the  same  group  of  sounds      ^ 
the  proximate   antecedent  step  to  aa  in   both  cases.     Ji~*j» 
as  under  3)  we  traced  back  aa  in  the  first  place  to  ts,      so 
here   too   this  will   be  the   right  point  of  departure.     T**or 
the  Greek  language,   before  it  had  as  yet  broken  up  into 
dialects,  we  must  assume  7}T-Ocav,  @QctT-Oa,  ikafr-Om'.     Br 
progressive  assimilation  arose  from  these  the  Boeotian  and 
Attic  JJt-to)i>,  (&Qar-Tu}  ikdr-rav,  by  retrogressive  assimilation 

i 

and    the    hardening    of  the    z  to   0,    the  Ionic    and  Doric 
055  yo-aav,  &Qi'ja-occ,  ikda-oav*).  The  preliminary  stage,  which 

*)  Ascoli  Ztschr.  XVII  410  explains  the  origin  of  the  groups  of 
consonants  here  discussed  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  As  he 
himself  promises  a  fuller  exposition  of  his  view  elsewhere,  it  will 
be  better  to  postpone  the  examination  of  it,  until  his  arguments  are 
fully  presented  to  us.  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  remark  that  j 
the  view  that  xt,  contrary  to  the  general  current  of  phonetic  change 
could  have  arisen  from  66,  seems  to  me  very  far  from  proved  bj 
the  quotations  from  the  Kranic  languages.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
pronunciation,  which  however  is  by  no  means  ceftainly  established 
e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Old  Persian  and  Zend ,  for  the  sounds  here  under 
consideration,  the  question  presents  itself,  whether  0.-l\  adam  realv 
presupposes  an  azam  \z  being  taken  as  a  soft  s)  like  the  Zend  as*** 


J 
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*sume,  is  precisely  the  same  which  we  find  in  Wal- 
ud,  e.  g.  Lat.  glac-ie-s  (pronounced  glak-ie-s),  Wall. 
e.  The  French  glace  corresponds  to  the  Doric  and 
forms  (Schleicher  73).  This  preliminary  stage  appears 
is  clearly  in   Frisian,   where  according  to  Schleicher 

e.  g.  from  the  old  rekkja  tendere  comes  resza  [Eng. 
|,  the  sz  of  which  is  to  be   pronounced  like  tsf  from(ci») 

aequare  lisza  etc.  We  may  notice  in  these  transitions, 
the  aspirates  ft  and  %  exercise  precisely  the  same  in- 
te  as  the  tenues  r  and  x.  This  is  another  confinna- 
>f  the  fact,  which  we  recognized  above,  when  discussing 
tronunciation  of  the  aspirates,   that  these  consonants 

contain  in  themselves  the  explosive  sound  plus  the 
ite.  How  could  ikcc%-j&v  ever  have  become  ikdrtav, 
j  %  did  not  carry  in  itself  an  explosive  element,  which 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  as  r?  But  from  cJath-son 
us  from  loryth-so  we  easily  get  to  ildr-rov,  xopvr-ro 
le  suppression  of  the  aspiration.  However  the  Cretan 
it,  at  any  rate,  has  preserved  to  us  an  example  of 
etention  of  the  aspirate:  ftdkaft-fta  in  the  inscription 
shed  by  Bergmann,  Berlin  1800,  11.  16,  17  (Voretzsch 
t.  Cret.  p.  18).  This  &&  is  evidently  quite  analogous 
le  xt  and  the  Boeotian  dd\  The  gloss  of  Hesych. 
ibly  a  Macedonian  word)  6dkay%av  &dkcc0Oav  (cp.  dd£a 
10a  'Husiqcjtcu)  points  to  %  as  a  letter  of  the  stem, 
this  disproves  Walter's  conjecture  Ztschr.  XII  419. 
t  confirms  the  derivation  of  the  word,  maintained  by 
W.  Ill  798  and  Benfey  II  254,  from  the  stem  tqu% 
fQa66(0  =  TccQaG6co  and  taQX'V'  vdQafyg  Hes.),  which 
pirated  into  &Qax  by  the  influence  of  the  q7  and  is 
id  to  rt.  tar  (Skt.  tar-ala-s  trembling,  tar-anta-s  sea) 
as   tqv-%    to    Tpu.      The    sea    would    thus    derive    its 

iether  in  the  Ossetic  farath  the  th  really  presupposes  an  ante- 
t  (sibilant  (Skt.  para^u).  In  any  cane  the  original  sound  was 
th  instances  an  explosive,  and  it  would  be  first  necessary  to 
>ve  the  theory  that  ad  am  caiue  direct  from  agham  or  again, 
i  from  the  primitive  form  paraku  (Or.  ntXsnv-g)  by  dentalism. 
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name   from    its    restless    motion.     On   A    for  q  see   above 
p.  540. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  course  of  their  pho- 
netic history  has  been  the  same  for  the  dental  and  for  the 
guttural  group.  But  how  have  rix-ti&v,  0Qax-Oa9  ika&-6ctv, 
or  the  forms  which  immediately  preceded  them  with  z  for 
a,  arisen  from  the  primitive  forms,  which  we  must  assume? 

<>5G  Evidently  by  that  influence  of  the  j  upon  the  preceding 
guttural,  on  which  Schleicher  has  thrown  so  much  light, 
whereby  the  latter  became  palatalized,  and  gradually  shifted 
from  the  palate  forwards  into  the  dental  region.  Hence 
the  phenomenon  is  here  too  assimilation,  and  that  of  a 
retrogressive  character. 

The  representation  of  this  phonetic  change,  which  is 
here  given,  is  further  confirmed  by  two  facts  belong  to 
Greek  dialectology.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Dorians,  who  in  so  many  other  instances  give 
the  preference  to  the  x  over  the  6,  here  agree  with  the 
lonians  in  the  CO,  as  compared  with  xx  of  the  Attic  and 
Boeotian  (Ahrens  Dor.  100).  If  the  change  from  Kqijt-jcl 
into  KQt]00cc  rested  upon  the  principle  which  caused  the 
change  of  iviccvx-io-g  into  iviavti-io-g,  of  <pu-xi  into  <pij-<*i, 
i.  e.  on  the  assibilating  force  of  the  /,  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  that  the  same  dialects  would  in  both  cases 
have  r,  and  the  same  dialects  0;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The   assibilating  influence   of  the  t  on  a  preceding  dental 

«w«) is    evidently   a   linguistic    phenomenon  of  later    date*)    in 

*)  Of  course  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  that  at  a  mnch  earlier 
time,  i.  o.  anterior  to  the  Greek  language,  t  in  particular  instances 
passes  into  .*,  as  is  proved  by  the  termination  of  the  2  sing.  -« 
i  from  tu,  tra),  and  by  the  participial  termination  ras  (whence  wi- 
/rf,  (ir.  via)  by  the  side  of  rat  (cp.  Sonne  Ztsehr.  XII  290).  Cer- 
tain phonetic  tendencies  seem  to  seize  upon  languages  more  thau 
once  at  periods  entirely  distinct  and  widely  separated.  Thin  i** 
probably  the  explanation  of  the  r  of  the  Latin  passive  (=  se  cp. 
p.  294),  which  long  precedes  the  change  from  s  to  r  which  after- 
wards ,  within  historic  times,  was  usual.  But  the  phenomena  here 
in  question  are  purely  Greek. 
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c  phonetic  history,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
own  to  strict  Dorism.  On  the  other  hand  the  phonetic 
jes  now  under  consideration  are,  in  their  first  appear- 

of  much  earlier  date,  and  the  difference  between  xx 
the  06  which  is  by  no  means  later,  but  is  quite  as 
depends   only  upon  the  direction  of  the  assimilation. 

second  argument  is  supplied  by  the  Boeotian  dialect. 
Boeotians  show  in  other  instances  also  the  tendency, 
e  a  dental  explosive  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
nt,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former:  thus  they 
xxm  for  taxa,  ixxaOav  for  iaxaaav,  and  even,  changing 
lical  tf,  probably  ixxia  =  etixla,  Ixftai  for  rja&cu  (cp. 
ch.  s.  v.  with  the  note  of  M.  Schmidt).  Now  the 
fe  which  we  assume  from  Kgrfx-aa  into  KQjjx-xa  etc. 
s  from  this  only  in  its  direction.  In  both  cases  the 
explosive  gains  the  day  over  the  sibilant.    The  agree- 

of  the  New -Attic  dialect  with   the  Boeotian  in  this 
$e,   is,    as  Grassmann  recognizes    in    the   essay  often 
ioned  above,   p.  35,  an  extremely  important  fact  for  667 
listory  of  the  Greek  dialects  and  stems.     Perhaps  we 
even   go  a  step  further,  and  ascribe  to  the  popular 

dialect  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  sibilants  before 

&  likewise.  Names  of  places  often  contain  old  phonetic 
j  from  an  extinct  period  of  language.  The  name  *Axxw,t{ 
been  derived  by  some  from  axr-ixr]  coast -land.  But 
Italian  softening  of  xx  to  xx  (otto  =  actus),  which 
irs  in  the  Cretan  Avxxog  =  Avxzog  (M.  Schmidt  Ztschr. 
219),  is  entirely  im- Attic.  What  if  Axxwri  were  for 
wj  town-district?  It  is  well  known  that  Athens  was 
1  xb  atixv  xax  ii,o%riv.  Then  we  should  be  able  to 
in  the  form  'Axftl-g  also,  from  atixi-g;  we  should  have 
suine  a  by -form  uaftl-g  with  an  aspiration  which  is 
riknown  in  the  case  of  ax  (cp.  Cret.  Zftftavxi  =  faxavxi); 
rom  this  *Ax%i-g  would  come  after  the  Boeotian  fashion. 

group  of  sounds  meets  us   again  in   the  name  of  the 

deme  llix%o-g. 

jTiut,  Etymology.    1J.  21 
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(6^1)  5)   t  from  dj  and  yj. 

This  change  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  us 
above  (p.  GfK)  ff.),  that  anything  more  seems  to  be  super- 
fluous.    The  parallelism  with  'the  groups  just  discussed  is 
unnii8takeable.     We  assumed    that  pikiGOa   had  come  im- 
mediately from  iiekit-Ga,  more  remotely  frohi  y&Xvz-za.    The   <- 
last  step,  in  the  case  where  the  medial  is  in  contact  with^- 
the  jj  is  actually  found  in  aQyvQ6-7te£a,  from  &QyvQO-7ud'iaT 
for  £  had  the  soimd  dz.     And  just  as  the  Boeotians  lnauY^^^j 
x<$  into  tt,    so    did    they   make    dz   into   88  :    &eQidd&  =8=^-^ 
&£Qi£a,  i.  e.  dsQi-dzo,  dsQi-dja.    The  guttural  medial  passe*  ^^et 
in  the  first  place  into  the  dental ,  and  then  underwent  th*-^^ 
same  change:    §edd&  =  ^c'go  from  foy-ja  ((ied-jo,  fod-zaK^m^o) 
Here  the  Laconians   and   even  the  Megarians  agreed  wh^^y, 
the  Boeotians:   padda  =  putyc.    The  Romance  and  Teutoirr__j»i/c 
dialects,   which  just   above    proved    instructive,   afford  U8 

analogies  here  too:    Hal.  razzo  ==  rad-iu~s,  Fris.  lid-za  fcrfor 
liyy-ja  lie.    But  in  Greek  an  important  difference  from  ^Mhe 

changes  of  the  hard  group  presents  itself.  The  Ionic  dial ect 

keeps  to  the  group  of  sounds  £  =  dz,  whereas  it  mad^kj  a 
further  change   in  x6  by  the  complete  suppression  of       "the 
explosive  element.     This  last  step  in  the  softening,  wh»_ere 
the  soft  sound  is  concerned,  is  only  taken  in  Modern  Gr^EBek, 
where  £  has  the  sound   of  a   soft  5,   and   is  related  t»     00 
precisely  as  the  soft  sound  is  to  the  hard.      How  old    ~#Jris 
last  softening  of  the  £  may  be,  need  not  be  discussed  lm  «re. 

058  ti)  go  {tt)  apparently  from  nj,  J  apparently  from  §j. 

In  other,  and  especially  more  modern  languages  it  is 
by   no   means   unknown  for  the  labial    consonants  with  a 
following   j   to    coalesce    into    special    groups    of    sounds. 
Schleicher   has  carefully  examined    these   phenomena,   but 
he  fully  shares  the  view  which  I  expressed  in  the  'Tempore 
und   Modi'    (p.  105  f.)    that    these   changes,    which  belong 
for  the   most  part  to  a  later    period  of  language,  are  not 
to  be  admitted  in   the   history  of  the  Greek   language.    It 
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annot  be  simply  an  accident,  that  in  almost  all  cases, 
rhicli  come  under  consideration,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
rhether  the  labial  does  not  originate  in  a  guttural,  as  in 
ititio,  which  as  we  saw  on  p.  459  did  not  come  so  much 
rom  7tS7t-j&  as  from  itsx-ja,  or  in  other  words  had  its 
rigin  in  a  period  of  language,  in  which  labial  ism  had 
ot  yet  made  its  way  into  this  root,  or  as  in  otitis  = 
%-i-s  (No.  627)  by  the  side  of  o^oftcu,  otitia  =  fox-ja 
No.  620)  by  the  side  of  iitl>,  tn-og,  to  say  nothing  here 
f  some  doubtful  cases  (cp.  ivCtiti&  No.  623).  The  same  (622) 
*  true  of  v%-G>  by  the  side  of  rt.  vip  (%eQvifl,  vItixg*). 
anskrit  gives  us  nig  (No.  439),  therefore  the  /}  is  of  later 
ate,  and  vltp  is  derived  from  wy-jdy  not  from  vifl-j<o. 
fc  is  only  the  £  of  Ad£o(icci  and  Aa£t/fcat,  apparently  from 
lie  rt.  Xap  (Aaft/Sai/o)  which  has  no  radical  guttural  side 
y  side  with  it.  Perhaps  there  has  really  been  in  this 
ase  a  transition  from  the  labial  to  the  guttural  class,  as 
i  assumed  by  Ebel  Ztschr.  XIV  45  and  Ascoli  Glottolog. 
43,  and  supported  by  similar  phenomena  in  Italian  dialects 
Neapol.  chiu  =  piu).  *[Cp.  p.  440].  But  I  cannot  see 
rhat  is  to  induce  us,  in  the  case  of  words  which,  like 
hose  just  mentioned,  had  originally  a  guttural,  to  assume 
i  the  first  place  tlie  transition  into  the  labial  (ox  —  on) 
ad  afterwards,  as  Ebel  will  have  it,  the  reverse  change, 
ack  to  the  guttural  (on  —  ox).  But  while  no  decisive  reasons 
re  adduced  for  the  assumption  of  such  an  unusual  course 
l  the  history  of  sounds,  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
kink  Grassmann  justified  in  returning  again  to  e labial 
etacisni'. 

7)    CO  (tt)  apparently  from  8j,  yj. 

It  is  as  clear  as  day  that,  putting  out  of  the  question 

be  explosive  element,  which  was  longer  retained  in  the 

,  titi  (tt)  is  to  %  (86),   as   the    tenuis  is    to   the   medial; 

nd  that  therefore  we  are  to  expect  the  former  group  only 

rhere  the  stem  ends  with  a  tenuis,   or  with  the  aspirate, 

rhich  only  differs  from  it  by  the  addition  of  the  breathing, 

ind  the  latter  group  where  the  stem   ends  witli  a  medial. 

21* 
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This  law  of  language  seems  to  be  liable  to  some  exceptions, 
,59  inasmuch    as   in  a  number  of  words   the    hard   group   of 
sounds    seems    to    proceed    from    a    soft    stem -consonant. 
Schleicher  p.  162  has  rightly  recognized  that  such  a  tran- 
sition would  be  the    more  surprising,   that   it   contradicts 
what   we  have  taken  to  be   the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  phonetic  change,  —  that  it  would  be,  not  a  softening, 
but  a  hardening.    Even  Grassmann,  who  holds  to  the  old 
doctrine,  can  suggest  no  other  explanation  for  this  (p.  37)„ 
than  one  which   is   entirely  contrary  to  nature,  'that  tliii 
sound  before  its  loss  in  Greek  after  mute  consonants  secme<" 
more  akin  to  the  hard  sounds  than  to  the  soft7.  It  seemed  there  «■ 
fore  to  be  worth  while  examining  whether  this  phenomenon 
also,    like  that  discussed   above  in  the  case  of  the  labial-  .^IH 
was  not   to   be   explained  in  a  diiferent  way.    1  undertocn^j 
this  investigation  in  brief  in  the  Prooemium  to   the  Pr 
gramme  of  Lectures  at  Kiel,  for  the  summer  of  1857  (1 
anomaliae  cuiusdam  Graecae  analogia).    The  results  of  t—    he 
investigation  are  as  follows. 

Apparently    ca   comes    from*  dj    in    the    coniparatzm ve 
pQaaocov,  which  occurs  only  in  K  220  povvog  d*  £t  niq      u 
voyjtiy,   akktt   re   of  (iQccGGcov  xs  voog   Xstcttj   St    re   pifKrj£ 
(«23)This  comparative  is   generally  derived  from  pQadv-g.    Y3nt 
this  derivation  was  unknown  to  the  older  grammarians.    On 
the  contrary,  according  to  Aristonicus,  the  prae-Alexandrine 
grammarians  denoted  as  of  ykaaooyQciipoi  derived  the  com- 
parative from  (lQa%v-$.    Aristarchus  opposed  this  view,  but 
only    because*    Homer    does    not    elsewhere    use    the   word 
$Qa%v$.     But  he  too   did   not  take  PqccGGcdv  as  the  com 
parative  of  pQctdvg,  though  this  word   is  very  common  i: 
Homer,  but  as  the  participle  of  fiQ&GGeiv  seethe,  r/5(Mr<flr* 
fievog,    TaQa66o{isvog  dice  to   dfc'og;    in    which   certainly  17 
one   will   follow  him.     Hence   the  derivation   from  figaSi 
did  not  once  occur  to  him  either,   even  as  a  possible  or 
So   weak   is   the   authority   for    this    explanation.     Now 
we  cannot  hold  with  the  same  rigour  to  the  critical  princf 
of  Aristarchus  —  to  refer  the  Homeric  usage  to  a  rut 
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strict  as  possible  —  nor,  above  all,  to  his  disinclination  a 
to  admit  words,  which  in  later  times  were  commonly 
current,  in  isolated  passages  in  Homer,  inasmuch  as  the 
investigations  of  Friedliinder  (Zwei  homerische  Wortver- 
zciclinisse,  Leipzig  1860)  show  that  the  number  of  a%a% 
eiQTjfxava  in  Homer  is  unusually  large,  the  decision  of 
Aristarehus  cannot  carry  conviction  for  us:  we  shall  rather 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  accepting  the  older  tradition, 
according  to  which  fiQciaacov  means  shorter,  in  that  (iQa%v$ 
is  common  enough  in  later  Greek  in  metaphorical  applica- 
tions. For  instance,  /testa  /Jptt^vr^ros  yvci(itjg  (Thuc.  HI 
42)  Corresponds  to  our  'short-sighted'  as  applied  to  the  660 
mind.  We^havo  more  than  enough  confirmation  from  an- 
other dialect,  conjecturally  Aeolic  (Ahrens  Dor.  504),  in 
(IqoOGovos  (cp.  (}()ox&&g)  Pqcczvtsqov  (Hesych.).  Thus  pQccO- 
acuv  has  beyond  all  do  lib  t  come  from  ^Qa%-Kov}  like  iXda- 
a&v  from  ikax-ioov;  and  this  anomaly  is  removed.  All  other 
instances  of  this  change  quoted  from  the  Attic  dialect  are 
altogether  dubious.  —  But  there  arc  certainly  in  other 
dialects  more  traces  of  an  interchange  of  66  with  £.  And 
indeed  66  would  come  from  tf,  if  the  gloss  of  Hesychius 
jzdcoov  %coqiov  KvitQioi,  TteSiov  Alokeig  nveg  bpakig 
were  quite  sound,  as  Ahrens  (66)  and  M.  Schmidt  (Hesych.) 
suppose  it  to  be.  This  origin  for  the  group  of  sounds  is 
less  certain  in  ya66av  rjdovyjv  (Hesych.),  for  though  in 
the  case  of  this  word  we  naturally  think  first  of  rt.  Fab 
(cFab  No.  252),  with  y  =  £  (cp.  p.  585),  yet  it  is  also 
possible  that  it  is  akin  to  yq&t-G)  (No.  122),  and  that  ya66cc 
is  from  yccfr-ja  (cp. yand-iu-m).  But  the  Tarentines  (Ahrens 
Dor.  98)  said  not  only  aaknCa0(o  for  6aknit,G),  where  a  y, 
and  originally,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  a  x  occurred, 
but  also  q>Qtt66(o  for  (pQ(it,co.  In  this  very  word  cpQafa, 
however,  the  6  which  appears  in  aQi-<pQad-ijg ,  7it'-q>Qad-o-v(«u) 
and  other  words  may  possibly  have  originated  in  r.  In 
Ztschr.  IV  237  I  have  attempted  to  trace  the  rt.  cppab  back 
to  Trpcrr,  and  to  establish  its  identity  with  the  pret  of 
intcr-prtfty-s,  inter-pret-ari,  as  well  as  with   the  Lith.  prat 
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understand  (pra-n-t-u  I  mark,   prota-s  insight),    and  Goth. 
f'rath-s  understanding,  frath-jan  understand.  Bergk's  differing 
explanation  of  inter-prcs  (Philol.  XIV,  These  68)  does  not 
shake  me  in  this  view.    I  did  not  however  venture  to  place 
this  case    among   the  certain   instances  of  aspiration   and 
softening.     In    the   Tarentine    <pQa66a   and    the   Boeotian 
qpQaTTG)    (Corinna    apud  Eustath.  ad  Od.  p.  1654,  25)  the 
harder  sound  seems  to  have  been  retained.  —  The  case  is 
probably   the    same   with    kl66ov}   which    is   explained   in 
Hesychius    by    iXaoaov  inter   alia,    and    in   this    meaning 
is    to    be  regarded  as  equivalent   to  oki^ov.     We   saw  on 
p.  523  that  the  y  of  okiyo-g  is  softened  from  x.  —   But   c^^t 
for  the  majority   of  the    dialectic   forms,   which  we  have  ^^  ^e 
every   reason    to    separate   from   those  of  ordinary  Greeks  ^4 
another  explanation  is  also  possible,  which  I  regard  as  omzmr^n 
the  whole  more  probable.    The  Romans  as  a  rule  expressed^ -~^<j 
a  £  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  ss:    atticism f  massa.    Th»  ^mrlie 
ss  must  undoubtedly  have  properly  expressed  the  double*  ^9ed 
soft   sibilant,   for   which   there   was  no    special    character  ^^er. 
How  if  it  was  much  the  same  with  those  Tarentine,  Cyprii 
and  Aeolic  forms?  In  that  case  these  dialects,  earlier  thi 
the  others,  allowed  the  dz  (£),  at  any  rate  in  certain  foi 
to  pass  into  zz,  that  is,   into  the  very  same  soft  sibilan 
r>6i  which  in  Modern  Greek  is  denoted  by  £,  only  pronounc 
more  thickly,   and   therefore  felt  to  be  doubled:    66  tl 
denoted  the  sound,  which  is  noticed  in  the  vulgar  Noi 
German   vulgar  word   'drusseln\     In   other   instances 
the    character   6  must   have    occasionally    carried   with 
the    soft    sibilant,    e.  g.    in    U^vQvrj    (as    compared 
ZfivQvr]).    But  such  softenings  cannot  guide  us  at  all 
regard  to  the  Attic  dialect,  in  which  66  and  £  were  strL  «tfy 
distinct  sounds.  The  explanation  here  offered  also  suits  ~w'ell 
the  statements  that  we  have  with  regard  to  a  reverse  change, 
which    sometimes   occurs,    and    that  in   the   same  dialecfe; 
Tarent.  avd^co  =  dvdaaco  etc.  (Ahr.  Dor.  101),  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  later  Greek  language  shows  a  similar  fluctuation; 
6VQL66C3  beiug  found  after  Christ  for  the  older  6vq{%r>  etc 
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Iu   13  primitive  verbs  and  7  verbs  derived  from  noun- 
stems  66  (rr)  seems  to  come  from  y.    In  the  case  of  three 
of  the   primitive    verbs,    Greek    itself  seems    to    show    a 
fluctuation  between  the  harder  and  the  softer  sound,  i.  e. 
in  mqaaoy   the   later   by -form  of  rnqyvv^L  (No.  343),   and 
xa66akog  (p.  523),  6axx(o  (6(ixog  by  the  side  of  6ayr\)  and 
6qv06g)  (p.  518):   in  three,  viz.  in  (pgdooco  =  farc-io  (No. (6555) 
413),.  in   (ia66G>  (No.  455)  and  in  ti\y\66&  (No.  367),  the 
other  languages  give  us  forms  with  k  which  are  undoubtedly 
akin.    For  a  fourth  verb  too,  Jtpaatfca,  the  Lith.  pcrk-u  I  sell, 
is  of  itself  enough  to  make  it  probable,  that  we  must  regard 
XQax  as  the  stem,  derived  from  the  shorter  stem  tcqcl,  which 
is  preserved  in  tzi-tcqcc-cx-g)  and  in  i-iiQa-6sv  in gay (tax ever o,    . 
recorded  by  Hesych.  (cp.  No.  358).    But  on  Greek  soil  too 
at  least  one  relic  of  the  stem  tcqccx  has  been  preserved  in 
an  unaltered  form:    itQaxo-g,  or   as  it  would  probably  be 
more   correctly  accentuated,   after   the  analogy   of  Ttyyo-g, 
kotitog,  6riXp6g,  ngaxo-g  C.  I.  1702  1.  4*).     The   word    is 
equivalent,  as  Boeckh  has  seen,  to  TCQccxri^o-g  or  Troaxrijiuo-g 
(also  a  Delphic  expression),  and  therefore  means  liable  to 
the  exaction  of  a  penalty,  punishable,  (cp.  tf6iiQa66&i,v). — 
The  form  iyQrj-06&,  which  occurs  even  in  Homer,  [A  550 
and  (in  the  same  verse)  P  660] ,  will  have  come  from  the 
shorter  stem  preserved  in  fyof-ro,  by  means  of  an  expand- 
ing x;  just  as  7iQ<xx  comes   from  7roa.     The   case  is  much 
the   same  with  $rJ66G>,   the  late  by-form   of  §rjy-vv(ii  (cp. 
p.  511),  because  of  Qax-og,  only  that  here  the  priority  of 
the  x  cannot  be  proved  so  decisively.     Hence  for  7   or  8 
out  of  12  or  13  verbs  the  conjecture  is  justified,  that  the 
reason  for  the  hard   sibilant  lay  in  a  x  originally  present.  662 
As  for  the  four   or  five  remaining  verbs,  6fpdxrw7  which 
from  Plato    downwards   becomes  more   common    than   the 
older  6<pd£<o}  seems  to  have  taken  the  place   of  6q>dtp*  in 
order  that  too  many  sibilants  might  be  avoided:    and  we 
must  remember  in  this' case,  that  68  was  unknown  to  the 

*)  And  yet  Pott  W.  I  473  8ayB  in  his  friendly  fashion,  that  I 
have  "invented  for  ninqaya  a  sinking  from  x  to  y". 
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Attic  dialect.  Hence  tlie  rr  is  here  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  in  the  Cretan  Trijva  (p.  606).  Of  the  remaining 
words  there  is  only  tdaaaj,  the  origin  of  which  remains 
to  me  doubtful,  even  after  all  that  Pick2  74  has  collected, 
and  which  is  not  indeed  used  frequently  until  after  the 
time  of  Homer.  aGGco  (xccrdaGcj)  =  ay w\jli  cannot  be  proved 
to  exist  until  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  (pQVG6(o  =  tpQvym 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  in  Theocritus  [Ahrens  and 
Meiueke  read  q>Qvyovrog  in  XII  9.  From  Fritzseh's  note 
it  seems  that  (pQvztovtog  here  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  early  printed  texts,  the  M.  SS.  here  as  in  VI,  16'  and 
XI  12  having  <pQvyovrog\.  In  these  cases  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  real  deviation  from  the  ancient  paths 
on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  analogies  just  discussed. 
—  As  to  the  derivative  verbs,  we  have  for  GakdtiGo  the 
forms  adkcc%  (gen.  cdkaxog)  and  Gakdxcov  preserved  by  the 
side  of  oakayr\.  dkkdaaa  must  be  referred  to  a  noun-stem 
dkkccxo,  which  is  to  dkko  precisely  as  Skt.  anja-ka  to  the 
equivalent  anja  (No.  524).  A  similar  origin  for  ftapatftfo, 
TtkardoGa,  7rr£Qvaaa)  is  in  no  way  improbable,  as  x  is  in 
secondary  word  -  formation  an  extremely  common  element., 
while  y  is  an  element  which  is  in  hardly  any  case  original. 
For  ficcQiiaQvGOG)  we  learnt  on  p.  524  to  recognize  a  nouu- 
stem  in  -iila  as  its  source.  It  can  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise with  the  New -Attic  aQ^orrco  by  the  side  of  the  older 
ftpjLcogo.  Thus  the  general  result,  recognized  also  by 
(two Schleicher  Coinp.3  226,  can  hardly  be  contested,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  verbs,  which  are  not 
yet  fully  elucidated,  and  of  which  some  are  very  late,  66  (tt) 
came  not  from  y  but  from  x,  wliich  x  however  —  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  grouj)  of  sounds  — .in  the  remaining  forms, 
and  especially  between  two  vowels,  (£<pQdyt]v,  iceitQaya), 
as  was  explained  above  pp.  522  ft'.,  was  softened  to  y. 
We  must  notice  here  again,  as  an  important  fact  for  the 
chronology  of  the  history  of  the  language,  that  the  latter 
softening  is  of  later  date  than  the  first  establishment  of 
this  group  of  sounds. 
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8)    x®  from  fjhj. 

Li  one  indubitable  instance,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  the  group  %ft  corresponds  to  an  Indo-Germanic 
ghj  (Skt.  hj),  i.  e.  in  %%ig  (No.  193)  =  Skt.  hjas,  Iudo-G. 
ghjas.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  &  here  is  that 
a  dental  sound  was  developed  before  j,  as  in  the  numerous 
instances  thoroughly  discussed  above,  and  that  after  the 
change  of  the  gh  to  %,  this  necessarily  became  #  by  the 
assimilating  influence  of  the  %  (Ebel  Ztschr.  XIV  39).  —  603 
The  origin  of  the  %&  in  gfrapaAo-s  compared  with  z«ft-at, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  words  with  Skt.  Isham  earth, 
have  been  discussed  under  No.  183.  —  *Qi%tt  must  have 
become  xQi%fta  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -ja,  the  j  of 
which  afterwards  passed  into  #.  xQi%frd  therefore  (cp. 
TttQaxfta)  is  to  x$i%a  as  vtixdxiog  to  vaxaxog,  koCti&iog  to 
Aofad'og.  Further  combinations  with  regard  to  these  words 
are  offered  by  Joh.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  XVI  43G. 

9)    nx  supposed  to  come  from  pj}  bhj,  bj. 

Theoretically  it  would  be  a  probable  conjecture  that 
the  labial  consonants  likewise  united  with  j  to  form  par- 
ticular groups  of  sounds.  It  is  true  that  above  for  good 
reasons  we  rejected  the  transition  of  a  labial  into  the  si- 
bilant groups.  But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  different 
conjecture.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ahrens  (Formenl.  185)  wan 
the  first  to  maintain  that  the  x  of  the  labial  present-stems 
like  xvn-x-G),  flkdit-x-io,  xqvu-x-g)  came  from  j.  This  same 
explanation  has  been  recently  advanced  by  Christ  (Lautl. 
159)  and,  as  something  quite  new,  with  a  reference  to 
Kuhn,  by  Stein  thai  (Charakteristik  der  hauptsiichl.  Sprach- 
typen,  Preface  p.  VI).  Finally  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XI  40  If. 
and  Ebel  Ztschr.  XIV  34  accept  it.  The  latter  assures  us 
that  he  had  previously  arrived  at  the  same  view  inde- 
pendently. At  first  sight  there  is  something  very  attractive 
in  tracing  back  the  forms  adduced  to  the  same  principled; 
of  formation,  as  that  on  which  <pql6<Jco,  o£c»;  tfre'AAo),  and 
(iatvofiat  depend:    and   where  the  %  belongs   to   the  root 
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the  transition  conjectured  might  well  be  defended.  From 
an  assumed  tvn-j-(o  Tvit-d-j-a  might  have  come  just  as 
%djeg  from  %)£$,  and  then  the  it  might  have  assimilated 
the  medial  d,  and  in  this  way  from  rvn-dj-a  might  have 
come  tVTUt j-ca,  and  finally  with  a  loss  of  the  j,  xvn-x-m. 
Indeed  under  No.  382  we  saw  that  jrrv-o  originates  in 
just  this  way  from  a  root  spju9  and  we  learnt  to  recognise 
the  same  change  also  on  p.  489.  In  support  of  this  ex- 
planation of  0x£7t-T'O-(icci  Ebel  p.  40  well  quotes  Skt.  pa$- 
jd-mi,  Lat.  spcc-i~o  (No.  Ill),  though  Uibh-ja-mi  can  give 
us  no  help  for  rv7C'T-(o  (tutt).  Nor  can  I  attach  any  weight 
to  Modern  Greek  forms  like  vCfiyto,  xo/fyco,  XQvjfya,  in 
which  y  is  a  spirant.  Modern  Greek  forms,  in  cases  where 
they  are  connected  with  dialectic  forms  of  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuations  of 
old  tendencies;  but  here,  where  all  old  Greek  dialects  agree 
in  their  r,  this  is  hardly  admissible,  especially  as  the 
f>64  Modern  Greek  forms  show  the  strongest  variations  (xdqpro, 
xofiya,  xojico,  vipya,  vifito).  Cp.  Maurophrydes  Ztschr.  VII 
1 43.  —  But  how  are  we  to.  explain  the  process  in  cases 
where  the  root  has  an  aspirate  or  a  medial?  According 
to  the  analogy  of  that  very  word  %%•£$  we  should  necessarily 
have  expected  from  rt.  xpucp  xQvipfta),  and  in  the  same 
way  tatp&G),  tqv<p&g),  /faqptfto,  dQV(p&a,  (iaqfta,  especially 
as  tp&  is  a  very  common  combination,  and  where  a  (i  be- 
longs to  the  root,  (id,  e.  g.  vtfidco,  (ikafiSm  (cp.  yQafidrjv), 
instead  of  the  forms  with  itr,  which  are  the  only  ones 
found.  The  hardening  of  the  8  to  r,  which  runs  counter 
to  the  principle  of  'weathering  away',  or-  the  change  of 
the  j  to  r,  as  Steinthal  puts  it,  is  an  assumption,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  entirely  devoid  of  any  analogy.  The 
influence  of  the  spirant ,;  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  lang- 
uages, a  softening  influence.  But  there  is  something  more 
to  be  added.  Although  it  is  prevalently,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  solely  in  the  case  of  labials  that  this  r,  characterising 
the  present  stem,  is  found  (Tempora  und  Modi  83  [Das 
Verbum  1   227  ff.|).     It   appears    clearly    in   <ri/i5-r-«    and 
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>-T-a>,  the  Attic  by-forms  of  the  older  avv-cn  and  aQV-o. 
bssmami  indeed,  p.  42,  wishes  to  explain  the  former 
the  original    form:    but   it  would    be   hard  to   suggest 

adequate  motive  for  dropping  the  r  between  two  vowels, 
1  how  little  the  shortness  of  the  v  in  avvtio  iqvvGa  proves 

loss  of  a  dental,  is  shown  by  eXXxvCcc,  ixrvtia,  kskvxa, 
i  have  also  jr&-T-Q,  the  somewhat  later  by -form  of 
-o,  nux-co  (No.  97).  Parallel  to  this  nax-rco  is  the  Lat. 
to  with  its   analogues  flccto,  pkcto,   nccto,  forms  which 

not  at  all  analogous  to  such  as  fac-i-o,  jac-i-o.  If  the 
ad  come  from  j,   we   should   necessarily   have   expected 

nioGto,  Lat.  pecio,  plecio.    It  is  absolutely  no  argument («^«) 
inst  this  explanation  that  the  t  in  Latin  extends  beyond 

sphere  of  the  present-stem  (pec-t-eri),  for  we  find  the  * 
te  occurring  in  junctu-s  compared  with  jug-u-m.  —  It  is 
pier  again  to  regard  t/x-t-co  (No.  235),  which  Grass- 
in  with  others  wishes  to  explain  by  metathesis  from 
x-co,  as  a  present- formation  with  r.  The  objection  of 
J  Ztschr.  XIII  268,  that  e  is  thinned  only  before  'muta 
l  continua'  is  not  at  all   well-founded,  as  will  be  seen 

p.  701.  —  But  finally,  we  have*  in  Lithuanian  an 
3nsive  class  of  verbs,  the  fifth  of  Schleicher's  division, 
ich  distinguishes  the  present -stem   from  the  verb -stem 

the  addition  of  a  t,  e.  g.  verb -stem  dris  (=  Indog. 
rs  Gr.  Gape  No.  315)  pres.  dris-t-it.  We  cannot  imagine 
t  this  t  has  originated  in  Lithuanian  from  a  j,  because 
re  is  another  class  of  verbs,  the  fourth,  which  shows 
j  j9  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  in  different  transformations 
responding  to  the  phonetic  laws  of  Lithuanian.  It  is 
icient  with  regard  to  this,  to  refer  to  Schleicher's  Lit. 

241  and  246,  and  to  Bopp's  Vergl.  Gr.  IP  355.  It  is 
>  that  Grassmann  has  also  explained  thin  Lithuanian  665 
n  differently,  by  taking  not  t7  but  st  as  the  formative 
nent,  and  identifying  this  with  the  inchoative  sk  (<fx, 
.  sc).  This  notion  is  worth  consideration:  the  form 
meaning  of  these   verbs  suit   it  "well.     There  is  only 

Low -Lithuanian  ei-t-tt  I  go  (cp.  Oo.  ei-t-uns),   quoted 
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by  Schleicher  p.  246  note,  to  stand  in  the  way.  But  if 
we  had  even  to  give  up  this  Lithuanian  analogy,  this 
would  alter  nothing  with  respect  to  the  Greek  formation, 
the  x  of  which  on  p.  65  I  compared  with  the  determinative 
which  we  find  employed  occasionally  in  other  forms  (cp. 
ctfiaQ-T-etv,  aki-t-elv).  In  the  attempt  of  the  spirit  of  lang- 
uage to  distinguish  the  present  stem  from  the  verb -stem, 
we  see  the  difference  between  the  primary  root  and  the 
root  expanded  by  a  determinative  made  use  of  also  in  other 
cases.     Cp.  ic-fr-d),  nXy-ft-a,  ydi-vy-fr-io*). 


*)  The  discussion  of  this  question  by  Kbel  (Ztschr.  XIV  39)  has 
given  me  an  occasion  to  determine  more  precisely,  with  the  help  of 
Lobeck  lthem.  42,  the  stock  of  verbs  here  coming  into  consideration. 
There  are  47  verbs,  which  have  before  the  to  of  the  1  sing.  pres. 
nz,  excluding  nCnzon,  the  formation  of  which  is  entirely  different, 
and  counting  only  once  duplicate  forms  like  azgdnzco  and  doxQaxxat, 
ayiifinrio  and  a-Krjnzco.  Of  these  22,  viz.  *aatQunt(o  (atfrpaxij),  dQexxo 
(a  late  poet,  by-form  of  dytnin),  *iviitx(o  =  ivCacai  (ivinq  cp.  p.  454), 
ivt'nzoa  address  (rt.  Feir),  franza  (d'CDizevca),  iXXwizxa  (tlXconia)),  *i*to* 
jiCM  .(f7rog),    *%dfinta}    (xa|Li7r^),     %dnta>    (xawtla),    *%Xinzto   (xAoinj), 

**6nT(D    (xfX07T«),     *(lttQ1lTG)     (fli(lCCQ7lOV ,     fli (JLCCTTOv) ,     ItkltXtA    (late,    «bA 

rarely  well-established,  by  the  side  of  neoaco,  nizzco,  ntntov),  *(i*i* 
(qmi]),  gvnzta  (gvnog),  andnzca  (anctTcdvrj),  *e%inzopcci  (a%onog\  *c%qic** 
ioytrjnwv),   CKvenrat  (tfxvrip,    st.   e%vln   and  oxvfcp  Lobeck  ad  PhrTB' 
30*.)),   ffxcoTrro)  (oHcotf)  st.  <7xa>7r),    *rvffra>  (zvitog),  *%ccXsitz&  (jaZei*0^ 
have   a  n  belonging  to  the   stem;    11,    viz.    *5nza)  (a<pij\    *0<***fia 
(p«qp^,  yXdnzv)  (late  for  yZaqpw),  tiQvitzm  (compared  with  d-xoH^v^p^i 
tfpvqprj),  tQtTtTG)  roof  (with  i()£<pm,  dpoqpq),  *frdiiz(o  (raqpog),  &qv*** 
(rpt»(p?i),  noXdnza,  *xvtctq)  (xvqpo's;),  Xfazopcti  (rt.  Xi<p  No.  545),  *£tf**w 
(yctrprj)  have  a  qp  in  the  stem;  3,  viz.  *($Xditxa)  (in  Homer  also  fiXope' 
r«i),  *KocXv7tT(o  i*aXv§ri)  and  *vinzo)  (a  170  —  rt.  vi(J  from  vit)  ha-ve 
(3  in   the   stem.     Some  verbs   of  the  first  group   occasionally  change 
n  into  cp  (cp.   p.  500),    as  xaftrco,  ql7tt(o,  oxdnzco.     For  *Xditzto  (S°~ 
5301)")  the  n  can  in  fact  only  be  deduced  from  the  kindred  languages- 
while  Xcc(pvaaco   points   to  <p.     In   the  ease    of  *xpvwTa>  there  is  » 
fluctuation  between  cp  and  ft  (cp.  618),  but  it  is  probable  that  bofcn 
sounds  go  back  to  an  older  zr,  preserved  in  clap-ens.    In  the  ca»e  . 
of    10   verbs,    viz.   *yvdnnz(o   (yvdizxm),    *ddnz(o,    dctQddnxa,    8v*t& 
(Alexandr.),   *£Q£nzoti<uJ  *iditza),    xopwrrco,    ^xrjQiitzonat,  X9^fl*ta" 
lieu,  iQi'iLitzv},  there  are  no  forms  in  which   the  labial  sound  would 
appear  pure.  —  Hence  in  the  majority,  at  all  events,  »  belongs  to 
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10)    fiv  supposed  =  fij.  666 

This  transition   has  also  been  maintained   by  Ahrensow 
Formenl.  185),  who  endeavours  thus  to  bring  the  present-, 
tem  xap-v  into  the  long  list  of  the  ./-class:    xa^-v-ci  = 
a(i-j-G>;  explaining  by  the  same  principle  Ilokvda^i-va  fromouo) 


ie  stein,   and  as    in  these  the   explanation  of  the  nt   from  nj  is 

honetieally  admissible,  we  might  be  inclined  to  assume  that  the 

rinority  have  followed  the  analogy  of  these.     However  this  has  its 

iffieulties,  for  it  admits  of  proof  that  several  verbs  of  the  second 

ad  third  groups  are  much  older  "than  many  of  the  first  group.    The 

redominant  majority  of  the  first  group  has  only  been  formed   by 

egrees.     I  have  matked  by  an  asterisk  the  verbs  which  occur  in 

[omer,  in  the  present  stem  expanded  by  t,  in  order  to  represent 

lis  to  the  sight.     The  case  is  therefore  different  here  from  what 

p  is   with  verbs  with  -oocd  in  the  present,    which   have  y  as  their 

haracteristic.    Hence  the  assumption  of  a  false  analogy  is  untenable ; 

nd  the  only  refuge  possible  would  be  in  the  explanation  that  all 

erbs  of  this  kind  had  originally  a  n  in  the  stem,  and  that  their 

•resent  form  took  shape  at  a  time,  when  this  was  still  unweakened, 

rhile  the  tenuis,  placed  between  two  vowels,  had  been  softened, 

>metimes  into  the  aspirate,  sometimes  into  the  medial.    We  should 

en  have  here  processes  quite  similar  to  those  which  we  assumed 

>o?e  for  oo,  and  fUdnrco  would  be  to  fiXafiij  much  as  oooofiai  and 

taXXog  to   ojtiJ,   or  as  tdaaca  to  tayog.     In   the  case  of  several  of 

ie  verbs  this  may  be  made  probable,   especially  with  those,  in 

ch  the  labial  has  the  character  of  a  root -determinative,    as   in 

ct»  (No.  267;,  Svntot  (rt.  6u),  ftQvitTto  (No.  239),  (Hanta  (p.  526), 

»tco,   xQvirtco   (p.  526).     We  should  also  get  a  n  for  gamco,    if 

rere  to  follow  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  32  in  comparing  Lat.  sarc-io. 

he  other    hand   in   other  verbs,    especially   in   Iqintaa    (p.  437), 

tai  (No.  545),  vim co  (No.  439)  the   comparison  of  the  cognate 

iges  gives  no  evidence  at  all  in  favour  of  the  tenuis.    For  %v7rta> 

V)  we  might  appeal   to  Lith.  I'itmpa-s  crooked.     Now  as  it  is 

ible    either    to    prove    the   origination    of  any  -nta)  whatever 

;a>,   or  to  Hiipport  the  origination   of  -iztg)  from  -<pj(o  or  ~Qjto 

analogy,   and   as  on  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of  roots 

is  a  fact,   while  the  employment  of  the  root  so  expanded  as 

it -stem   cannot  be   altogether   denied,    I  am  still  unable  to 

he  explanation  above,    attractive  as  it  is   in   itself;    and  it 

me  that    we   gain   more  by  bringing  into   prominence   the 

8,  which  are  opposed  to  this  explanation,  than  by  slipping 

er  them. 
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Hokvdccti-ia,  aitakap-vo-g  from  anaka^iio-g,  vciw^i-vo-g  from 
va-vvn'io-g.  In  none  of  these  words  is  this  explanation 
probable.  The  words  with  v  in  the  present  stem  are  very 
simply  connected  with  the  nasal  class:  xip-v-&}  xap-v-a 
like  itC-v-(Q}  Lat.  spcr-n-o  like  si-n-o.  It  is  sufficient  on 
this  point  to  refer  to  my  'Tempora  und  Modi'  p.  77  ff. 
[Das  Verbum  I.  240].  The  v  of  TlokvSa^va  perhaps  finds 
its  support  in  the  present  stem  dafivcc  {SupvupLai),  or  it 
belongs  to  the  termination,  which  then  would  have  to  be 
regarded  like  nox-va  by  the  side  of  nor-via.  vc&W(iv-o-g  is 
explained  from  the  stem  ovofiav  (ovo^iaiva):  it  is  for 
vcjvvii(cc)V'0~g.  aitakanvo-g,  perhaps  for  a-itcckapivo-g,  1 
cannot  explain  after  any  clear  analogies.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  support  upon  such  an  isolated  word  the  assertion 
of  a  phonetic  change,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  firm 
support  in  other  languages  either.  Hence  even  Grassinann, 
who  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea  as  Ahrens,  on  p.  46 
007  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  established. 

11)   J  as  i  transposed  into  the  preceding  syllable. 

We    return   finally    to  a   phonetic   process,   which  is 
universally  recognized,   and  with  which  the  only  question 
can  be  as  to  its  extent  and  its  explanation.    Good  collections 
may   be  found  in   Christ  p.  44,  Leo  Meyer  I  270  f.,  Pott 
II2  741.     For  all  the   Greek  dialects,  with   the  exception 
of  the  Asiatic  Aeolic,  it  is  the  rule   that  j  —   or  t,  for 
any  sharp  distinction  is  here  impossible,  —  after  v  and  Q 
is  transferred  to  the  preceding  syllable,  in  the  form  of « 
tiekav-jaf  nikccivcc,  xbq-jio,  xetQCQ,  Aeol.  xbqqcd.    After  other 
consonants  this  phonetic  change  is  more  rare  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  unknown.     In  ocpetkco  indeed  we  can  explain 
the  diphthong  only  by  compensatory  lengthening,  because 
in  the  old  alphabet  it  was  denoted  by  E,  as  is  proved  by 
Brugman  Stud.  IV  120.    The  desire  to  distinguish  of&kv 
from  ofpsCXsiv  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  irregularity. 
But  in  the  case  of  explosives,  the  phenomenon  appears  ia 
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the  clearest  instances  —  and  Hugo  Weber  ought  not  to 
have  denied  it  so  positively  in  his  Etym.  Unters.  I  G6  — 
as  in  3tux~G)  (d  316)  by  the  side  of  nix-a  and  itix-x-fo, 
where  perhaps  the  wish  to  distinguish  the  word  from  itititia, 
cook,  prevented  the  usual  treatment  of  the  kj,  and  also  in 
the-  stem  ywaix  which  in  Ztschr.  IV  216  I  have  traced 
back  to  yvva-x-i  =  Indog.  ganaki.  The  suffix  k,  originally 
hypocoristic  (cp.  sen-e-c-s),  to  which  the  feminine  termina- 
tion i  is  appended,  finds  a  confirmation  also  in  the  Persian 
han-a-k  muliercula  from  the  same  stem,  as  is  proved  by 
Schwabe  de  deminut.  p.  45.  The  apportionment  of  the 
two  stems  to  the  different  cases  was  not  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  it  might  seem  from  the  prevalent  usage.  Thetfsi) 
comic  writer  Pherecrates  (fr.  95)  used  the  ace.  yvv^-v7  and 
at  yvvai  is  also  quoted  from  a  comedian  (Meineke  Com. 
ed.  min.  I  p.  106)*).  —  Further,  after  y  in  the  coirip.  psi- 
&ov  =  psy-jew,  Ion.  tie^cov,  in  the  stem  aly  for  ay-i  (No. 
120)  nom.  at\  goat,  in  aly-kr\  brightness  (No.  41),  so  far 
as  this  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  ay-ikr},  as  the  608 
Skt.  ag-ni-s  =  Lat.  ig-ni-s  suggests.  To  be  sure  a  form 
like  ay-tkri  has  analogies  only  in  masculines  like  tfrpd/J- 
Uo-g,  tQOX'iko-Q,  to  which  we  may  add  alxXot  (Hesych.  a( 
ymviai  xov  (idAovg),  discussed  by  Legerlotz  Ztschr.  VIII 
397,  if  it  comes  from  axikoi  (cp.  acideu-s)  and  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  rt.  &k  (No.  2).  I  cannot  see  what  makes 
M.  Schmidt  explain  this  gloss  —  like  so  many  others, 
some  altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  —  as  corrupt, 
and  for  ayxkot  (ayxvkot).  In  the  same  way  ccl%-nrj  spear- 
point,  with  a  %  which,  as  in  iy%og}  has  come  from  x,  may 


*)  tcqoC^  (st.  *9<>tx),  which  was  formerly  placed  here,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  words  nQotaaofiat,  itQo-tx-trj-g ,  mentioned  under 
No.  24  c,  and  is  therefore  proved  to  be  a  compound.  Cp.  Pott  W. 
U  2,  314,  Fick8  22.  Probably  it  is  not  the  rt  Fix,  come,  as  was 
suggested  as  possible  on  p.  137,  but  a  root  which  belongs  to  Skt. 
*Ukha-ti,  he  demands,  seeks  (cp.  Lith.  jeszkoti.  O.-H.-G.  cisc-on 
Mod.-G.  heisclien,  [O.-Eng.  acsian,  ask,  cp.  No.  617 J,  which  is  pre- 
vent here. 
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be  explained   as  for  ccx-t^t}.     We  must  probably  take  tKe 
word,  which  is  common  in  Homer,   and  which  can  hardly 
be   connected   with   atooco,  in  the  Homeric  dialect  always 
trisyllabic,    as   an   adjective  (used   as  a  substantive),   after- 
the  analogy  of  akx-ino-g,  rpoqp-ijto-s,  nog-ipos.    The  stem- 
word    would    be  ax-i-g  point,    and  dx-i-\ir\  would   properl 
be  'the  pointed'.     So   also  Pott  W.  I  516.     Joh.  Schmid 
Vocal.  I  76  adds  Lith.  eszma-s  javelin.    In  two  more  wor< 
beginning  with   the  same  letters,  we  may  conjecture  th 
the   origin  of  the    diphthong  was  the  same.     The  first 
the  Laconian  alx-ko-v  or  cclx-vo-v  supper,  if  any  one  choos 
to  be   bold  enough   to  connect  it  with  the  Skt.  of  to  e 
u^a-nam  eating,  food.     We  may  recall  also  the  Home 
ctx-oko-g  bit  (q  222).  —  The  case  is  much  the  same  w 
cdxdkksiv  blandiri  and  albedos  xolai,  (Hesych.).    The 
of  these  words  seems  to  occur  in  axeio&cu  heal,  i\xa  gen 
softly,  axbfov  silent,  axaaxa  [gently,  Bergk  on  Pind.  P 
IV   276 1    axadxalog   [gentle,    Aesch.  Ag.  741].     It   is 
impossible  that  the  rt.  £k  i.  e.  Fck  (No.  19)  should  be 
(otherwise   Fick   Ztschr.  XX  173).     afc-ako-s,  from  w 
V'Matxakla  is  derived,  would  be  for  ax-icdo-g,  as  xqainak^^  18 
conjecturally   for  XQan-icchj   (No.  41).     As  -aAo  is  a  d:5Lmi- 
nutival  suffix  (Schwabe  p.  78),  XQaiitakv\  might  be  the       di- 
minutive of  a  lost   xQunia   (cp.  peevta),   and  ax-iako-g       the 
adjectival   diminutive   Irom   ax-io-g  (cp.  ay-io-g).     The    Hat 
trdpula    is    evidently   a    borrowed  word.     A   similar  su»fifa 
apparently  occurs  in  rjm'ccko-g  fever.    I  do  not  wish  to   i*p** 
out  this  explanation  of  alxakkstv  as  by  any  means  certify 
but  it  will  certainly  bear  comparison  with  Diintzer  s  deriva  tion 
from   an   assumed   strengthening    al  and   Lat.   colore,   from 
which    xolcc%    is   also  made  to    come    (Ztschr.  XV  60).  — 
After  a  n  we  notice    the   same   process   in    i%aiq>vtig  with 
aspiration  (p.  493)  for  £%am'vt}g,  altpv  id  log  etc.  (cp.  aqtva, 
(tfpvidiog  Hesych.),  in  xQaatvo-g  for  XQan-tvo-g  (No.  41),  in 
dtlnvo-v  for  den-ipo-v,  dan-ivo-v  (Lat.  dapinarc  No.  261). 
—    oxoitlr  iI'cqqcc  (Hesych.)   has  already  been  compared  bj 
Lobeck    Paralipp.    113   with   scab-ie-s.     It   might   easily  be 
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rxo<p-i-g.  —  In  the  case  of  (Sor/3-do-g,  (Sofgo-g  we  learnt 
i.  632  to  see  still  more  clearly  that  an  i  has  made 
ay  from  the  termination  into  the  stem-syllable.  Finally  669 
ems  that  even  the  dental  consonants  cannot  be  entirely 
ided.  For  with  regard  to  the  diphthong  in  forms  like 
i£  for  q>SQ'£-6i  =  Skt.  bhar-a-si,  and  cpiQti  for  ipsQ-e~xi 
•kt.  bhar-a~ti,  the  theory,  according  to  which  <p6Q~e~6i 
became  (peQ-ei-Ot  and  ysQ-e-xt,  tpeQ-H-n,  deserves  the 
rence  over  others  (Leo  Meyer  I  272)  if  only  because 
Jongs  to  all  the  Greek  dialects,  including  the  Doric, 
3  the  change  from  xi  into  6iy  which  has  been  assumed 
)me  in  order  to  get  thereby  to  a  simple  i  (s-xi}  e-6i, 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Dorians.  No  one  can  fail 
ie  too  that  xQeioaav  has  come  from  xqst-jcqv,  from 
h  the  later  Ionians  and  a  portion  of  the  Dorians 
ens  Dor.  188)  formed  xQdtiti&v*).  The  diphthong  appears 
as  plainly  in  connexion  with  6  in  xQaitin-i-a  for 
ips-a)  (zQfoniO'g)  and  in  itkaiti-io~v  square  for  nkaft- 
from  the  stem  nkafty  Tt\a%-avo-v  platter  (No.  367  b). 
)me  of  these  cases  recourse  has  been  had  by  some  to 
ievice  of  regarding  at  as  merely  a  'strengthening'  of 
3ut#this  process,  besides  being  quite  inconceiveable  in 
case  of  a  long  a,  has  only  been  proved  in  the  re-  m 
icating  syllables  of  dcu-ddkkco,  nainakkco  etc. 
If  this  be,  generally  stated,  the  extent  of  this  phonetic 
omenon,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
should  regard  it.  The  question  is  whether  it  should 
riewed  as  epentliesis  or  metathesis.  Epenthesis  is  a 
etic  •process  extremely  widely  prevalent  in  Zend,  as  is(«33) 
n  by  Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I2  70,  Justi  p.  359.  The  i  or  j 
le  following  syllable  makes  the  a  of  the  preceding  into 
Skt.  bhav-a-ti  he  is,  Zd.  bhav-ai-ti  (cp.  (pV'Si[xt])7  Skt. 
madJija  (medius),   Zend  maidhya.     In  the   same  way 


')  At  first  sight  the  forms  xqeoocov,  iit£a>v  might  seem  older 
the  Attic  forma.  But  probably  they  owe  their  origin  only  to 
diainclmation  to  the  connexion  of  ti  with  double  consonant^ 
naequence  of  which  dn6dti£i$  in  New  Ionic  became  anode&g. 
TETiui,  Etymology.  II.  22 
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u  and  v  change  the  a  of  the   preceding  syllable  into  an, 
Skt.  sar-va  whole,  Zd.  liaur-va    (cp.  Horn,   ovko-g).     With 
the   Zend    epen thesis   the   German    Umlaut   agrees,    except 
that  in  the  latter   the  i-element  of  the  termination  is  not 
added  on  to  the  vowel  of  the   preceding  syllable,  but  as- 
similates it  to  itself:    O.-H.-G.  vatar  pi.  vetir  (Grimm  Gr. 
I3  555,  Schleicher  'Die  deutsche  Sprache'  p.  144,  Rumpelt 
§  45).    A  'much  older  epenthesis'  in  the  Teutonic  sphere, 
e.  g.  in  Goth,  hails  =  kalja-s  is  treated  of  by  Scherer  z. 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Sprache   p.  472.     In  Irish  epenthesis 
is  very  extensive,  and   increases  in  the  course  of  time;   it 
670  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  Zeuss2  p.  4.    In  modern  Greek, 
as  Deffner  Stud.  IV  270  shows,  new  diphthongs  are  deve- 
loped by  an  'anticipated'   i:    ntdi%L  =  ^XVj    w%v  =  0Zh 
ov%L    This  phonetic  change  may  well  be  called  'anticipatory 
sound'  (Vorklang),  inasmuch  as  the  sound  of  the  following 
syllable  is  naturally  prepared  for  in  the  preceding  syllable, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  ouring  to  the  instinct  of  language,  which  always 
regards  the  whole  of  a  word.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  Justi 
uses  the  expression  'assimilation'  instead  of  epenthesis  for 
the  Zend  language.    If  we  bring  the  Greek  phonetic  changes 
in  question  under  this  point  of  view,  we  have  a  very  simple 
explanation  for  forms  like  elvi  (by  the  side  of  ivC)}  xQsfati&v, 
immediately  from  xqsitjcov,  and  nkaCa  iov.    For  here,  as  in 
Zend,  we  have  the  i  in  both  syllables.    We  may  also  here 
mention  cciqsco,  inasmuch  as  the  s,  as  was  conjectured  on 
p.  547   (cp.  p.  595)  may  be  regarded   as   a  representative 
of  j,  and  may  thus  warrant  us  in  assuming  an  ohler  faiQ- 
jco.     Particular  forms  too,  in  which  v  has  a  backward  in- 
fluence of  the  same  kind,  may  be  thus  regarded:  Ep.  novkv-$ 
=  itokv-g.    It  is  certainly  still  surprising  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  which  belong  here,  the  i  has  entirely 
disappeared  from   the   second  syllable.     There  is  no  trace 
of  forms  like  xeiQ-i-cj,  apeiv-i'&v ,  iiekcciv-ia,  flpaMprW, 
nor  of  yovv-v-a,  dovQ-v-a,   ikav-vv-to  (cp.  p.  555).    But  it 
is    nothing    uncommon    in   the  history   of  language  for  a 
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phonetic  element  to  disappear  entirely ,  after  it  has  exereised 
its  influence  upon  another.  The  history  of  the  German 
'Umlaut',  which  did  not  become  really  common,  until  after 
the  cause  of  the  whole  process,  the  vowel  i}  had  itself 
changed  into  the  monotonous  e}  offers  the  clearest  examples: 
O.-H.-G.  trdyi,  M.-H.-G.  traege,  O.-H.-G.  mohti,  M.-H.-G.  nwhtc: 
|  so  in  English  feet,  O.-Sax.  foti:  but  the  intermediate  feti 
is  not  found:  cp.  Morris  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence  §  47J.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  absurd  to 
assume  that  the  forms,  mentioned  above  as  never  found, 
actually  existed:  and  in  fact  wre  do  find  some  traces  of 
such,  among  which  the  rare  elvv  by  the  side  of  ivi  and 
eiv  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

An  entirely  different  attempt  to  explain  the  forms  here 
in    question   has   lately    been  made    in  -several    places    by(634) 
Meunier,  amongst  others  in  the  Revue  Critique  1869  p.  246. 
The  French  scholar  takes  objection  to  the  transposition  of 
the  i9  but  thinks  that  he  can  avoid  this  by  deriving  forms 
like   xzeCvcOy   xslqco  from    the  Aeolic  xrevva,   xsqqcj  by  a 
diphthongal    compensatory    lengthening.     This   explanation 
breaks  down  from  the  fact  that  the   forms  mentioned    are 
not   merely   Attic   and  Ionic,    but   also  Doric.     If  (p&eiQo 
had  come  from  (p&eQQG),  in  strict  Doric  it  must  have  taken 
the  form  cpftiJQCQ,  just  as  we  find  drjQag  by  the  side  of  the 
Aeol.  deQQa  (Ahrens  Dor.  159).    But  in  reality  the  present  671 
in  this  dialect  also  is  cpftuQw  or  (pthu'oea.     Besides,  forms 
like  xafrcciQOi),  ovo fuccva)  are  not  explicable,  even  according^ 
iO  Ionic  phonetic  laws,  from  xcc&aQQa,   ovo^avvco]  for  it 
8  only   in  the  case  of  £  that  i  is    used    in   compensatory 
mgthening.     Corresponding    with    the   Aeolic   xgavva  we 
ave  xQtvi],  Dor.  xquvcc,  not  xqcuvcc.     On  the  other  hand, 
do  not    see  what   objection  can  be  made,    if  the  trans- 
ition of  the  i  into   the  preceding  syllable  be  regarded 
an  anticipation  of  it,  accompanied  by  its  rejection  from 
following  syllable:   and  this  view  I  take  more  decidedly 
i  I  did  formerly. 

22* 
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« 

E)  Interchange  between  the  spiritus  asper  and  lenis. . 

Whether  physiologically  or  historically  considered,  th« 
spiritus  asper  cannot  take  rank  with  the  other  consonant 
(('j).  Giese   iiber   den    aeol.  Dialekt   p.  224  ff.).     We   hav 
seen  above   that  physiologists   regard   it  as  an   element 
which  the  qualifications  of  consonants  proper  are  wantin 
When    however  we    trace   the   history   of  the   aspirate 
find  that  in  its  Greek   form  it  is   always   the  residuum 
an    ante -Hellenic   spirant   —   whether  s,   v  or  j  —  whi 
still  existed  in  the  Graeco- Italic  period.     But  the  aspir 
was   itself   on    the   wane   from   the  earliest    period    of 
Greek  language  of  which   we   have  any  record.     For  e 
in  the  old  alphabet,  which  employs  the  letter  H  to  dei*^  <ofc 
the  aspirate,  this  sign  is   occasionally  absent   e.  g.  in      -the 
article    0   instead    of    HO    (Franz   Elementa    epigraphies 
p.  42).     And   if  the  Ionian   alphabet,  which,  —  doubtless 
after  it  had  been  long  in  use  in  Ionic  Asia  Minor  —    *was 
brought  to  Athens  at  the   time  of  the  Peloponnesian  "war, 
and  there  brought  into   public  use  in  the  year  403  B-    G, 
had    no    sign  at    all   for  the   aspirate,    we   may  no   doubt 
infer  from  this,  that  from  this  time  onwards  the  spiritus 

(•aft) asper  was   as   a  rule    heard    less    distinctly,    and    for    this 
reason  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  consonants 
proper.    No  doubt  to  go  a  step  further,  and  maintain  that 
from   this   time   onwards   there   was,  as  in  modern  Greet, 
jio  difference   at  all  between  the  spiritus   asper  and  lenis, 
is  a  course  that  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  influence 
which,   in  spite  of  isolated   exceptions  and   aberrations  on 
inscriptions,  the  spiritus  asper  exercises  on  the  whole  with 
perfect   consistency   on   preceding  tenues  (aip'ov,  ifpiTMWh       1^ 
Moreover  in  many  districts  of  Greece,  especially  in  Tarentum 
and  Heraclea  (Kirchhoff  Stud,  iiber  d.  gr.  Alphabet  p.  218), 

072  the  sign  f-  was  for  a  considerable  time  used  for  the  spiritus 
asper.  And  how  are  we  to  believe  that  the  grammarians, 
when  they  matured  the  doctrine  of  the  nv£Vfi(tta  and 
introduced  new   signs  for  them  into  the  cursive  alphabet, 
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id  at  such  a  doctrine,  if  they  had  not  the  elements 
ata  for  it  in  the  Greek  of  their  time.  But  for  all 
lie  liistory  of  the  representation  of  the  aspirate,  especially 
irly  loss  of  the  old  letter  for  it,  which  was  borrowed 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
/svnarct,  as  something  falling  under  the  head  of  jrpotfp- 
las  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  sound 
The  Asiatic  Aeolians,  who  were  peculiarly  iI>iXcoti- 
nd/fche  Ionians,  who  allowed  the  aspirates  no  influence 
the  preceding  tenuis  after  an  elision  (cbr'ov,  xdtodog), 
ttly  took  the  lead  in  the  weakening  of  the  aspirate. 
I  even  in  Homer  we  find  forms  like  ^<Jog  by  the 
>f  rjdvg,  ovkog   by  the   side   of  okog.    The  expulsion 

spiritus  asper  began  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  and 
ic  more   and   more   general,  until   it  has   in  modern 

become  universal.  The  language  cannot  have  been 
om  the  latter  state  at  the  time  when  the  grammar- 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  indices  of  words  and 
uced  their  artificial  rules*)  to  teach  the  correct  use 
$  spiritus,  a  movement  in  which  Herodian  notoriously 
:he  lead.  The  destinies  of  the  spiritus  asper  in  Greek 
ore,  in  spite  of  the  completely  different  origin  of 
¥0  elements,    do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of 

in  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  For  here  too 
(pirate  began  early  a  career  of  decay.  In  the  middle 
vord  between  two  vowels  —  from  which  position  it 
xpelled  in  Greek  too,  with  the  exception  of  the  La- 
i  dialect  and  a  few  extraordinary  cases  —  it  had  soo^o 
force  that  in  the  matter  of  quantity  or  elision  it  is 
nt  of  consideration  (tra-ho,  de  hoc),  and  at  the  be- 
g  of  a  word  it  begins  to  lose  ground  early  (Corssen 
r.  I2  103  if.)  especially  in  the  language  of  the  common 
,  so  that  perpcram  aspirarc  was  even  in  the  time  of 

This  system   of  the   old  grammarians  is  discussed  from   the 
joint    of    Lobeck's    school,     with    little    regard    to    modern 
ic  research,  by  Aug.  Lentz  Pneumatologiae  eleinenta,  Philo-- 
fwter  Supplementband  p.  641—770. 
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Nigidius  Figulus  (Gell.  XIII  6,  3)  a  common  provincialism. 
We  find  here,  however,  a  phenomenon,  which  is  instructive 
for   Greek    as   well.     Not   only  does  the    aspirate    become 
volatile  and  disappear  pretty  early  from  its  original  place: 
e>73  crates  (C.  I.  L.  No.  1034)  cp.  above  No.  189,  but  it  makes 
its  way  to  positions  to  which  it  has  no  right  at  all.    Hence 
Catullus's  ridicule  of  Jiinsidiac  and  the  like  ( Carin.  LXXXIV : 
cp.  Quinct.  Inst.  I  5];  and  such  mistakes  led  gradually  to  sucli 
erroneous  forms  as  the  ill  attested  humerus  for  utnerus  (No, 
487),  humor  for  umor  (No.  158).    Cp.  Fleckeisen  "50  ArtikeL  "* 
p.  31.    The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  Romance  lang- 
uages, where  the  rejection  of  the  h,  in  actual  speech  at  leas^ 
•    has  become  the  rule,  while  the  prefixing  of  an  irrational     7t9 
whether  it  be  in  actual  speech,  or  in  a  way  of  writing  thk  at 
points  to  an  older  pronunciation,  is  by  no  means  rare  (Di«3z 
Grammatik  I  370,  452):    Span,  hedrar  =  itcrare,  Fr.  hc**€t 
=  altits.    Attention  may  be  directed  in  this  respect  to  *fcl~*e 
numeral  eight,   which   shows,  not  only  in  the  Fr.  huit,      *to 
which  we  shall  return  at  p.  G77,  but   also  in  the  modern 
Persian  licst,  and  in  the  lleraclean  oxtci  (Ahrens  Dor.  3 €3) 
an  aspirate  of  late  introduction.     We  meet  with  the  saxtie 
phenomenon  in  vulgar  English  and  in  some  parts  of  German  J, 
where  aspiration  has  become    confused.     It  seems  then     to 
be  a  law  of  language  that  when  aspiration  begins  to  lose 
ground  it  makes   its  way  occasionally  to   the  wrong  place. 
And   this   is    important    for    the   treatment    of  the   Greet 
spiritus.    If  the  asper  began  early  to  retire  from  the  lang- 
uage, and  if  this  fact  is   completely  established,  we  shall 
not    need   in    each   single  instance    to    seek  for  some  ety- 
mological ground  for  the  change,  but  must  simply  regard 
the    phenomenon    on    the    whole    as    a    confusion.    From 
such  injuries  as  these  no  language  can  be  quite  secure.   We 
must  accordingly  recognize  them  as  such,   and  distinguish 
them  from  lawful  phonetic  formation. 

We  will  now  consider  the  cases  in  which 

1)  the  spiritus  lenis  takes   the  place  of  the  asper. 

Comparisons   of  undoubted   correctness    establish  the 
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origin  of  the  leuis  from  the  asper  in  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  stems.  We  find  now  and  then  individual  forms 
retaining  the  asper  side  by  side  with  the  lenis.  Let  us 
take  first  those  cases  in  which  the  spiritus  asper  represents 
an  original  s,  which  here  and  there  actually  occurs  in  by- 
forms  by  the  side  of  the  asper  and  the  lenis,  so  as  to 
bring  all  the  three  successive  steps  in  the  history  of  the (637) 
sound  clearly  before  our  eyes. 

To  this  class  belong  the  copulative  a-  (No.  598),  by 
the  side  of  which  the  form  a-  (cc-^Qoo-g,  a-nag)  survives, 
along  with  the  related  c-,  both  going  back  to  the  Skt. 
sa,  sam7  with;  akia  the  sun's  warmth  (Att.  akia),  which 
has  been  discussed  at  p.  541  in  its  relation  to  ukr\y  kk-av% 
6tk-ag  and  2Jslq;  apog,  a^iodsv  by  the  side  of  the  better 
preserved  apog,  apoftev  (No.  600);  a-©  satiate  by  the  side 
of  a-8r\v  and  aSStjv  (cp.  p.  C31)  from  the  rt.  preserved  in  674 
the  Lat.  sa-tur}  sa-tis,  and  the  Goth,  sath-s  full,  to  which 
Pott  II2  853  adds  also  the  Ch.-Sl.  sy-tu,  Lith.  sd-tu-s  full. 

—  idaqtog  bottom,  soil  cannot  be  separated  from  ovdag, 
which  likewise  has  the  lenis,  but  was  assigned  at  No.  281 
to  the  rt.  ib  =  Skt.  sad  go  (od-o-g).  Whether  the  lenis  is 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  following  aspirate,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  id-e-ftko-v  seat  by  the  side  of  ?8og  (No. 
280),  is  rendered  doubtful  by  ovdag  and  by  odog,  ovdog 
threshold.*  Here,  as  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  unless  we 
can  trace  th^  influence  of  some  suffix  in  /  (yas,  va),  we 
must  perforce  admit  ov  as  a  Homeric  lengthening  of  o. 
There  are  no  clear  traces  of  a  rt.  vad  (Lat.  vaderc), 
suggested  by  Hugo  Weber  (Ztschr.  f.  Gymn.  1864  p.  518). 

—  That  €iqg)  =  sero  comes  from  the  rt.  svar,  the  sibilant 
of  which  is  preserved  in  tieiQcc,  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
the  spiritus  asper  in  oQpog,  has  been  established  at  No. 
518.  —  9EQivv-g  in  its  relation  to  the  Skt.  Saranju-s  was 
discussed  at  No.  495,  tteo-g  =  satja-s  along  with  ivvfio-g 
at  No.  208.  The  loss  of  the  sibilant  clearly  took  place 
long  before  Homer's  time,  as  is  shown  e.  g.  by  a-ko%o-g, 
which  no  one  doubts  was  derived  from  a,  sa  and  the  rt.  Xex 
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(No.  173).  The  reduplicated  av-^rvfio-g  finds  in  efQtQog 
(at  No.  518)  a  complete  analogy.  —  tx-yLcc-g  has  been 
referred  at  No.  24b  to  a  rt.  sik}  to  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Clenim  Studien  II  45,  1%<Aq  juice,  the  blood  of  gods, 
also  belongs.  —  o?ro-s  has  at  p.  350  been  compared  with 
sucu-s  (No.  628),  where  we  adduced  by -forms  with  the  6 
preserved,  and  some  conjectural  comparisons  which  showed 
the  intermediate  spiritus  asper.  —  At  p.  540  on  No.  662 
we  discussed  the  Ionic  ovko-g  by  the  side  of  oko-g  =  Skt 
sarva-s,  old  Lat.  sollu-s,  and  on  No.  506  oQog  by  the  side 
of  the  Lat.  scrum.  —  In  the  reduplicated  forms  too  where 
the  stem  begins  with  0,  the  spiritus  asper  appears  only 
in  a  few  isolated  traces  (atpitizakxa  Giese  Aeol.  D.  405, 
Keil  Schedae  epigraphicae  10);  elsewhere,  e.  g.  in  iatakxa, 
ianaQtatj  the  lenis  appears. 

We  may  here  consider  the  cases  in  which  the  original 
sc  lias  left  behind  it  only  the  lenis  in  the  place  of  the 
asper  which  we  should  expect  to  find  by  the  side  of  /. 
So  the  Horn,  atinevog,  ydog  by  the  side  of  JJdoum,  tjdovy, 
avddvG)    No.   252,    tftog,    tftog,   tj&og  rt.  IQ  for    oFcO  No. 

;«38)305,  where  we  may  discern  (Christ  135)  in  the  aspirate 
in  the  second  syllable  the  reason  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  asper,  just  as  we  thought  we  could  in  r}&-a  sift  = 
orfoa  (No.  571),  ld-l-a  No.  283  by  the  side  of  »pd$ 
CdQci-g  from  the  rt.  svid,  fdio-g  No.  601  by  the  side  of 
the  stem  £ ,  (Sfe.  —  £r>7s,  relation,  had  the  digamma  in 
Homer  (Hoffmann  Quaest.  Horn.  H,  p;  38),  and  is  written 
with  the  digamma  in  the  Elic  inscription  C.  I.  No.  11; 
and  consequently  the  probably  related  h-aQo-g,  £ratQO-g  is 
connected  with  i'rrjg  as  lOtcqq  is  with  the  rt.  Fib.     Christ's 

<mo  conjecture  (251)  that  i'rtjg  is  related  to  the  Skt.  vateafa-s 
friend,  ratsa-s  sprout  is  opposed  by  the  simple  r;  I  know 
of  no  analogy  for  "the  origin  of  t  from  fe;  and  the  meaning 
too  in  the  post-Hoineric  time  is  against  it;  it  is  then  used 
as  equivalent  to  d^fiorrjg}  drjpov  clvyiq.  I  believe  the  word, 
as  is  conjectured  by  Benfey  II  202,  belongs  to  the  pro- 
nominal   stem   ate    (No.  601).     Fick*   619   treats   of  the 
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..  svatii  affinis,  to  which  svatt-ba  nuptiae  belongs. 
stem  may  be  identical  with  fexa.  Whether  the  Attic 
of  address  co  xav  (also  co  xav)  has  anything  to  do 
hr^-g  is  very  doubtful.  Cp.  Apollon.  Dysk.  in  Bekk. 
!.  569.  Buttmanns  view  (Ausf.  Gr.  P  218)  that  xav 
\  'thou'  finds  support  in  the  Skt.  tvam  and  xav'  cfv 
g>S  Hesych. 

L  simple  Jr  passes,  as  Kuhn  shows  Ztschr.  II  132  (cp. 
k  p.  185  f.),  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  belonging 
into  the  spiritus  lenis.  There  is  however  a  certain 
it  of  probability,  that  in  all  cases  the  asper  formed 
;e  in  the  transition.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to 
hat  this  stage  has  often  been  preserved,  and  indeed 
sometimes  this  is  the  only  form  found,  as  in  the 
)f  £0iieQo-g  =  vesper  (No.  566),  ix-civ  (No.  19),  itixia 
310),  while  sometimes  usage  varies  between  the  two 
lings.  So  we  find  by  the  side  of  evvv^ic,  slpa  (No. 
—  perhaps  on  account  of  the  0*  in  the  following 
le  —  eti&og,  ia-%^-{x)-g  from  the  rt.  Fee,  and  by  the  side 
Iv  and  all  the  related  words  (No.  282),  the  remarkable 
3d  iGtgoq,  as  to  the  aspirate  of  which  the  ancients 
irery  doubtful  (Lentz  ut  supra  p.  700),  and  the  generally 
lized  foroQi'a,  [aroQstv. 

Ve  have  seen  on  the  other  hand  that  the  regular 
entatives  of  a  j  are  £  and  the  spiritus  asper.  But 
lectic  forms  we  meet  with  the  lenis  too  in  the  same 
on.  This  is  the  case  with  aysa  xt\kivn\y  ayistiGi 
\6v  (Hesych.  ed.  M.  Schmidt),  words  which  undoubtedly 
;  to  the  rt.  drf  =  Indo-Germ.  jag  (No.  118),  and  also 
the  Aeol.  vppeg  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  Greek 
(No.  607),  and  in  oxxv  in  Sappho  (Ahr.  26)  from  the 
minal  stem  6  =  Skt.  ja  (No.  606),  with  which  may 
issed  the  old  particle  o<pqcc,  whose  correlative  xotpga 
\  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  6  from  o.  Here, 
one  or  two  cases  discussed  above,  the  aspirate  seems 
kve  been  prejudicial  to  the  asper.  As  regards  the 
d  component   of  the   particle,   perhaps  Thiersch  Gr. 
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(«3'j)§.  316,  14  was  near  the  right  explanation  of  it  in  taking 
o<p-Qct  to  be  compounded  with  §a  =  aga.  Anyhow  yaQ, 
and  xa.Qy  which  was  regarded  by  the  old  grammarians  as 
a  single  word,  are  without  question  compounded  with  aga. 
Only  we  have  no  right  to  regard  the  q>  as  a  "hardening' 
of  the  8piritus  asper.  Perhaps  oqp-pa  is  for  Ztpi-Qa  like 
676  the  Homeric  ri-icxe  for  xinoxi.  otpi  would  be  an  old  form 
with  the  suffix  -(pi,  like  frao-tptv,  voti-tpi]  l-q>i7  and  the 
Lat.  i-bij  u-bi*). 

We  shall  return  at   p.  699    to  o^o-v   in  its   relation 
to  £V'<b. 

We  now  come  to  the  opposite  case  —  that  of 
2)  the  spiritus  asper  where  we  should  expect  the 
lenis. 

The  old  grammarians  describe  the  Attics  as  da6w- 
rixoi.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  asper  in  this  dialect 
in  cases  where  all  others  have  a  lenis,  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  mucli  insight  by  Giese  Aeol.  D.  304  ff.  and 
elucidated  especially  by  Keil  in  his  Schedae  epigraphies 
p.  6  ff.  by  an  abundance  of  matter,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  inscriptions.  Among  the  examples  given  are  some 
whose  spiritus  asper  has  the  support  of  old  tradition, 
especially,  taken  alphabetically,  ikit-i-g,  where  the  f  & 
established  (No.  333),  evrj  (a  No.  428),  tQyd^ua  (f  No. 
141),  fyo  (tf  No.  170),  'Iluttos  (f  rt  FeX,  thyt  No.  527, 
cj).  oX-^iO'S,  elkXco,  ikxvG)),  Ttiog  and  dtp9  Xorig  xal  ofwfe; 
£<pioy  (J2  No.  569),  otxetv  (/  No.  95),  Oivrjig  (from  oMfc 


*)  This  explanation  is  opposed  by  Lange  Ztschr.  f.  6.  G.  1863 
p,  302  and  Hugo  Weber  Ztschr.  f.  Gymn.  1864  p.  128.  Both  find 
an  objection  in  the  meaning.  But  the  Lat.  dum  too  tallies  with 
tnuiy  although  the  latter  denotes  point  of  time,  the  former  duration, 
and  the  apparently  superfluous  ccqcc  becomes  less  surprising,  if  we 
consider  that  ocpga  and  roepga  are  almost  peculiar  to  epic  diction, 
in  which  ccqcc  is  readily  annexed  to  words,  and  has  but  little  force.  • 
Lange  conjectures  that  -rpgee  comes  from  ndgee,  and  thus  we  should  get 
a  very  suitable  meaning  nag*  o.«  But  where  can  we  find  another 
instance  in  Greek  of  a  preposition  placed  after  its  case  and  coalescing 
with  it  so  as  to  form  one  word? 
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this  from  olvog,  S-  No.  504),  aveta&ca  (No.  448),  and  of 
examples  from  other  dialects,  there  is  the  above-mentioned 
e-tSrakxa  and  also  the  common  hog  with  xa&  hog  (so  too 
the  mod.  Gk.  itp  hog  in  this  year),  da)d6%str]g,  ivveaxac- 
&&%trig  Inscr.  Halicarn.  in  Wescher  Revue  Archeolog.  18G4 
p.  135,  7tevtairTiQida  (by  the  side  of  fhog  cp.  No.  210) 
tab.  Ueracl.  1  57,  idiog,  xu&  idlav  Keil  Inscript.  Thessalicae 
tres  p.  10  (£  No.  601).  —  On  the  other  hand  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  other  cases  that  the  spiritus  asper  has  crept 
in  irregularly,  in  ayuv,  so  too  in  the  Elic  HAVEN  (No. 
117),~  axovdiog  (av  priv.),  akdnri^  (No.  525),  avayQaqxo, 
avdkapcc  (No.  421),  avSga  (No.  422),  ^tonei^g  (No.  117), 
coco  (No.  330),  euro's  =  avxog,  ix  =  ix  (Lat.  ex)}  £v  for^u) 
iv  (No.  425),  mi  for  ixi  (No.  335),  ig  for  dg  (No.  425), 
Evdtxog  (No.  564),  oyfrakfiog  (No.  627),  and  likewise  in 
the  non -Attic  axQog  tab.  Ueracl.  1  65,  Wachsmuth  Khein. 
Mus.  XVIII  530  (No.  2),  ivvia  tab.  Heracl.  I  36  etc.  (No.  677 
427),  biSov  =  i-fid-o-Vy  oxrei  tab.  Heracl.  I  48.  If  we 
now  pass  from  these  examples  of  the  sporadic  appearance 
of  the  spiritus  asper  to  those  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
asper  in  ordinary  Greek  where  we  should  expect  the  lenis, 
the  question  arises,  are  we  in  eacli  single  case  to  seek 
for  a  special  ground  for  it,  or  to  content  ourselves  instead 
with  the  recognition  of  the  existence  in  general  of  a  certain 
confusion?  Our  desire  to  find  fixed  laws  in  languages 
wherever  we  can,  inclines  us  to  the  former  course.  But 
what  do  we  gain,  here  or  in  other  like  cases,  when  from 
a  large  number  of  instances  we  undertake  to  explain  here 
and  there  one,  and  that  with  difficulty,  and  find  a  number 
of  cases  left,  for  which  our  explanation  will  not  hold  good, 
and  in  which  we  have  after  all  to  recognize  an  aberration 
of  the  linguistic  sense?  And  such  is  necessarily  the  case 
licre.  The  asper  has  above  all  regularly  introduced  itself 
before  every  initial  v.  But  who  can  give  any  other  reason 
tj.  g.  in  vda>Q  (No.  300),  vno  (No.  393),  vkbq  (No.  392), 
^HStiQo-g  (No.  251b)  for  the  aspirate,  which  the  related 
languages   prove   to   have    been   wanting   to   the   original 
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initial,  than  the  fact  that  the  vowel  v  liked  the  asper? 
Just  this  vowel  and  no  other  took  it:  the  old  ov  of  the 
Boeotians  had  the  lenis:  ovdaQ  (Ahrens  Aeol.  169)*). 
The  case  is  the  same  with  tiysttifrai,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  separating  from  ayeiv  (No.  117)  —  by  the  side  of 
which  we  get  the  very  rare  ayeiv  — ,  especially  as  the 
derived  verb  now  and  then  itself  shows  the  lenis:  'AyrftavdQog, 
'sfyrjGcAaog,  'AyriGiitoXog,  'Ayr\Gi%6$a  (in  a  papyrus  fragment 
of  Alkman  v.  19,  Bergk  Philol.  XXII  in.),  ayrjx&Q  (Lentz 
p.  fi92).  Of  anxo  in  its  relation  to  ajtrjvrj,  rjicqTQwc  we 
treated  on  p.  501.  It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  this  sort  Kuhn  (Ztschr.  II  260)  and  after  him 
Christ  (109),  and  similarly  Savelsberg  Ztschr.  VII  380,  have 
sought  with  considerable  acuteness  to  prove  that  this  spiritus 
asper  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  springs  from  a  spirant 
which  has  been  displaced  from  the  middle.  So  fjtistg  (aeol. 
Hfifieg)  =  Skt.  asmat,  ^-jtat  from  the  rt.  as  (No.  568), 
6v-G>  from  evO'G)  (No.  G10),  X-ii6Q0-g  from  ia-fiSQo-g  (No. 
617),  ftQo-g  from  isara-s  (No.  614).     Kuhn  holds  that  the 

(6ii)  sibilant  first  changes  to  h  and  then  goes  from  the  middle 
of  the  word  to  the  beginning.  He  accordingly  assumes 
not  only   forms  like  eva,  teQog,  which  at  all  events  find 

678  counterparts  in  Laconian  interaspirated  forms,  but  even 
ahpeg,  fjhjicu,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  any- 
where. It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Greek  spiritus 
asper    ever   had    a    place    before   any   consonant   but  p**). 


*)  The  work  of  Siipfle  "Do  l'h  initiate  dans  la  langue  d'oiP 
(iotha  1807  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  matter  on  the  dnb- 
jert  of  aspiration  before  certain  groups  of  sounds,  the  h  of  the  Fr. 
huile,  hit  it ,  of  the  Span,  hitebra  (operas  ,  huero  (<>pwim\  discussed  by 
Diez  I  370,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  before  i». 

**)  The  extraordinary  MHEIEIOI  =  Mil-tog  (gen.  of  the  proper 
name  Mi^tg)  on  the  Corcyraean  inscription  treated  of  by  Bergmann 
Hermes  II  136  is  so  entirely  isolated,  and  this  little  inscription  had 
so  many  forms  that  are  quite  peculiar,  that  for  the  present  we 
'-aimot  but  be  sceptical  about  it.  Cp.  Kirchhoif  z.  Gesch.  d.  griech. 
Alphabets  *  139. 
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Then  there  are  other  difficulties  besides.  In  the  Dor. 
afiJg^  and  in  the  Attic  fj^elg  the  vowel  owes  its  length  to 
the  dropping  out  of  the  tf.  On  their  showing  this  loss  has 
had  effect  twice  over,  once  at  the  place  where  the  letter 
stood  at  first,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  to 
which  it  has  been  transported.  Further,  what  explanation 
is  to  be  given  of  fjOtcu,  tjGto,  where  the  a  occurs  as  well 
is  the  initial  spiritus  asper,  which  was  supposed  to  owe 
its  existence  to  the  transformation  and  displacement  of 
Lhe  <y?  Kuhn  (275)  takes  refuge  in  the  "analogy  of  the 
)ther  forms'*.  But  the  third  person  is  no  doubt  more 
requeut  than  the  first,  the  singular  and  plural  of  which 
Jong  with  the  third  pi.  alone  come  in  for  consideration. 
Besides  sva>  (No.  610),  a  by-form  of  svg>}  the  form  evdtQcc 
Jso  has  the  asper.  There  is  no  difference  of  initial  between 
tvazrjQog  and  avakiog.  And  how  is  it  that  we  do  not 
ind  sCpt  too,  for  the  a  was  dropped  just  in  the  same  way? 
<To  one  surely  will  appeal  to  the  entirely  isolated  bI\li 
vhich  does  occur  in  a  Theraic  inscription  (Keil  p.  10).  In 
io  case  then  can  there  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  the  kind 
uentioned  above:  it  is  at  most  only  a  phonetic  tendency 
onfined   to   a  small   circle   of   words.  —  That   the    asper 

9 

>f  the  Boeot.  idv  =  iyciv  (cp.  Ital.  to)  —  a  word  which 
s  moreover  found  with  the  lenis  as  well  (Ahrens  206) 
—  has  anything  to  do  with  the  expulsion  of  the  £  or 
ven  with  the  h  in  the  Skt.  aham,  is  the  less  credible 
rom  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  the  Goth,  ik  de- 
ides  in  favour  of  g  as  the  original  letter,  whence  it 
esults  that  no  aspirated  sound  or  h  existed  in  the  word 
rom  the  beginning.  I  prefer  in  all  these  cases  to  admit 
ar  Greek  the  existence  of  an  aberration  which  can  be 
xplained  from  the  history  of  the  language  on  the  ana- 
ogy  of  that  above  shown  to  exist  in  Latin  and  the 
lomance  languages.  Disturbances  of  phonetic  laws  declare 
hemselves  mostly  by  dialectic  deviation.  This  is  the  case 
vith  the  phenomenon  we  are  now  discussing.  We  often 
ind  that  some  one  dialect  shows  the  lenis,  especially  e.  g. 
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the  Aeolic  of  Asia,  though  it  has  not  entirely  lost  the 
asper:  ci^eg,  Homeric  cc^ifis,  Aeol.  ay7J0cuxo,  ccQficc  (No. 
488),  'AQiLofySaiLog  (Ahr.  Aeol.  29),  faitiog,  Tarentine  "Ixxog, 

(•u*)  Sicelian  litvr\  itpiitiiig  by  the  side  of  rAavxinnog,  diQxutitog, 
stevximzog  (cp.  p.  455),  Elic  iitiagog  (Ahr.  Aeol.  226).  Sonie- 

679  times  it  is  only  the  Attic,    a  dialect  readily  inclined,   as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  aspirate,  that  has  it:   e.  g.  in  £<6g  = 
Ep.  i]dg,  Dor.  acig,  Lesbian  Aeol.  avcog  (No.  G13).   In  7}Xiog 
(by  the  side  of  ajtrjAicixiig,  ajtrjltog  cp.  Lobeck  ad  Ajacem 
ed.  II    p.  356)   =   Ep.   riiliog,    Cret.  afielcog,   Dor.  adkiog 
(No.  612)  the  Attic  is  supported  by  the  agreement  of  the 
New -Ionic,   but  etymology   establishes  the  priority  of  the 
lenis.     In   the   two    last-named    words   the  dialectic  forms 
prove  that  of  the   original   stem -syllable  ava  (cp.  aur-or-a 
i.  e.  aas-os-a)  first  the  tf  disappeared,  and  then  the  v  which 
is   the  softened  f.     Hence  there   can  be  no   question  here 
of  transposition  of  the  tf.    By  the  side  of  ogfog,  oQfiog,  Ion. 
ovQog  (discussed  on  p.  573)  and  the  form  oQog  (avxoQog)  which 
repeatedly  occurs   on  the  Heracl.  tables,   Attic  has   ogo-g 
(boundary)  as  the  established  form,  perhaps  to  distinguish 
it  from  oQ-og  (mountain).    For  if  we  are  to  look  for  grounds 
for  the  confusion  between  the  breathings,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  case  of  a  phenomenon  of  such  comparatively  early 
appearance   in  language,  the  grounds   must  be  of  a  much 
more  special  character.    I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that 
rj{ittg  should  have  owed  its  asper  to  the  analogy  of  vpetg; 
and    so    rjpai   might   be    influenced   by   tgo-fuu  (No.  280), 
especially  by  means  of  the  aor.  eltia;  apaQxelv  (cp.  akixslv) 
—  Homeric  r^goxov,  afigoxatja  —  whose  meaning  almost 
compels  us  to  go  for  its  origin  to  the  privative  av  and  the 
rt.  uep  (No.  467),  not,  as  Benary  Ztschr.  IV  49    takes  it, 
to  No.  466  (cp.  a-x£-G)),  perhaps  sounded  like  apa,  lGxoq  by 
the  side  of  tdeiv  perhaps  like  Ttfr^ju,  toxog.    The  Heraclean 
bxxci,  ivvta  perhaps  followed  inxd.    ayiog,  ayog  (No.  118) 
drew  after  itself  some  forms  belonging  to  ayog  (No.  116). 
It  is  conceiveable  that  the  particle  £<ag  is  to  blame  for  the 
aspirate  in  trig,  just  as  many  Germans  say  Augenbraunen 
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for  Augenbrauen  (eyebrows),  and  as  other  relationships  and 
parallels  are  discovered  by  "popular"  Etymology*). 


F)    Groups  of  Consonants. 

In    the   course    of  these    investigations    attention   has 
been  repeatedly  called  to   the  fact  that  groups   of  sounds 
are  subject  to  other  laws  than   those  which  hold  for  in- 
dividual sounds.     This  is   seen  nowhere   more  clearly  than 
in  the  case  of  diphthongs.    Their  manifold  transformations, 
e.  g.  in  Latin,   for  which   we  need  only  refer  to  Corssens 
thorough  treatment  of  the  question,    are   subject   to    laws 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  affections  of  the  individual 
vowels.     Consider  only  the  history  of  the   diphthongs  a/,  (643) 
oi  which   are  so   constantly  weakened  not  only    to  ac,   oeGSO 
but  even   to   i,   ti,  though  we  see  not  the  remotest  trace 
of  similar  weakenings  in  the  case  of  the  individual  vowels 
a  and  o.     For   instance,  the  old  a,   in  the  nom.  sing,  at 
most  goes  no  farther  than  a,  while  in  the  dat.  and  abl. 
plur.  it  disappeared  in  time  altogether  (ala,  alts).     Groups 
of  consonants,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  which 
is  etymologically  the  most  important  part,  give  the  vocal 
organs  most  trouble.     The  inclination  then  to  make  these 
groups  easier,   to  render  their*  several   elements  mutually 
more  accommodating,  and  even  to   drop  one  or  more  of 
them  out,  is  one  which  needs  little  explanation,  especially 
as  a  small   loss  or   change    here   leaves  the  effect  on   the 
ear   essentially   the    same,    and    consequently*  the    change 
entails  far  less  danger  than  in  the  case  of  simple  sounds 
to  the  interests  of  distinctness,  the  preservation  of  which 
is  a  principle  which  must  take  an  important  rank  by  the 
side  of  the  proneness    to    "weathering  away"    which    has 
been  noticed   in   the  life  of  language.     To    the  fact  that 
the  Greek  aspirates  are  in  a  sense   groups  of  sounds  we 

*)  [See  above  p.  430,  and  cp.  Sayce  Principles  of  Comparative 
Philology  p.  376  —  8.] 
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have  already  appealed  as  ground  for  the  supposition  of 
similar  peculiarities. 

Pott  II1  297  has  already  made  many  comparisons  of 
initial  groups  of  consonants.  This  question  has  lately  been 
more  thoroughly,  and  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  discussed 
by  Leo  Meyer  I  183  ff.  Max  Miiller  Lect.  II  169  gives 
some  remarkable  instances  of  defaced  groups  of  sounds 
from  different  languages.  We  here  confine  ourselves  to  such 
movements  of  sound  as  are  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  shall 
be  more  than  usually  careful  to  exclude  doubtful  instances. 

To  begin  with,  wje  will  take  the  simplest  case  of 
defacement,  that  of  the  loss  of  a  consonant. 

1)    LOSS   OF   A   CONSONANT. 

Since   Greek    shows   no    disinclination    to    the    harsh 

combinations  made   by  x,  it,  %,  qp,  y,  /3  with  a  following 

dental  of  the  same  order,  it  is  with  the  groups  beginning 

with  the  sibilant  that  we  shall  here  be  specially  concerned. 

On  the  whole  these  groups  too  are  faithfully  preserved,  and 

in  this  respect  all   we  need   do  is  to  point  to  words  and 

roots  like   oxaio-s  (No.  105)  =   Lat.  scaevu-s  by  the  side 

of  the  Skt.  savja-s,  0xrJ7t'T-a  (No.  108),   axdnrm  (No.  109) 

by  the  side  of  the  Lith.  Mpa-$,   axid    (No.  112),   rt  era 

(No.  216),   cren<p  (No.  219),   ctit  (No.  226)  by  the  side 

of  the  Skt.  tig,  ank^r  (No.  390)  by  the  side  of  the  Ski 

plihan.     On  the  other  hand  we  find   sporadic  instances  of 

681  a  twofold    lightening   of  such   groups,   either  by  the  low 

of  the  sibilant,  or  by  the  expulsion  of  a  following  sound. 

We  will  first  discuss  the  former,  by  far  the  more  frequent 

(644)  of  the  two. 

a)   Loss  of  a  sibilant. 

This  has  become  the  rule  in  the  case  of  6q  and  6v,  which 
are  combinations  not  allowed  in  Greek.  Thus  the  Gk.  rt 
£u  (No.  517)  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  sru,  Lith.  srav-ju.  The 
Latin  representatives  of  this  rt.  discussed  at  p.  355  pro- 
bably point  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  initial  s  be- 
longs  to   the  Graeco- Italic  period.     In  the   middle  of  the 
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word,    to   judge   from   forms   like   bqqssv   from    l-GQsf-a-v 

(Skt.  o-srav-a-t),  the  sr  seems  to  have  been  preserved  longer 

intact.  —  So   too   for   vdo   and   ve-a   (No.  443)   we   gave 

the  rt.  snu,  whose  initial   was   left   untouched   in   Skt.  as 

well  as    in   the   northern    languages    and  Umbrian   in  the 

forms  there  given,  and  we  traced  wo~g  (No.  444)  to  Gw0o-g. 

The  Lat.  nuru-s  here  shows  the  loss  of  the  s  to  be  Graeco- 

Italic,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  rt.  vi<p  (No.  440),  vitpet, 

by  the  side   of  the  Lat.  ning-it   and   the   O.-H.-G.  sniuuit, 

Lith.  sriigti,  and  to  the  rt.  veqp,  from  which  come  vbvqo-v 

and  nervu-s  (No.  434)  by  the  side  of  the  O.-H.-G.  $nar-a. 

A  Op  occurs  tolerably  often  in  Greek:    ti^dco  (Pott  W. 

I  388),   OfLtjvog,   (J^SQdaksog.     At  all  events  in  the  latter 

of  these  words  the  Op  is  original,  if  with  Benary  (Ztschr. 

IV  48),  Ebel  (VII 227),  and  Corssen  (Beitr.  430)  we  refer  this 

word  and  the  related  <f(i£Qdv6-g  to  a  rt.  stnard,  a  rt.  which  • 

lias    certainly   lost   its    s   even    in   the   Skt.  ward  =  Lat. 

mord-ere  (No.  457),  though  it  has  faithfully  preserved  it 

in   the  0.-H.-G.  smerz-an.     It  is  true   the  meaning  of  the 

Ok.  words  is   somewhat  more  remote.     But  a  comparison 

of  the  English  smart  makes  the  transition  from  biting  to 

liurting  and  alarming  seem  not  impossible*).  —  In  certain 

dialects  by -forms  in  £/li  seem  to  have  arisen,    if  we  may 

trust  Eustathius  p.  217,  p.  1421,  who  calls  the  g  in  this 

connexion   at   one   time  Achaean,    at   another  Attic,   and 

certainly  makes   his  whole  account  of  the  matter  doubtful 

lay  discovering  in  the  g  e.  g.  of  §/uxpo's  the  strengthening 

particle  ga.     Still  we  find   on  inscriptions  a  weakening  of 

<*  to  the  sibilant  sound  given  to  £  by  the  later  Greeks,  at 

cril   events  in  the  proper  name  ZpvQvrj  and   in   the   form 

ataTadovXifyup  (Wescher-Foucart  No.  433,  13,  p.  312).    From 

&  weakening  like  this  to  the  complete  rejection  of  the  letter  | 

^vas  but  a  short  step.     In  other  cases  then  this  step  hasC82  \ 

teen  taken.     Thus   we  can  establish    for  usidida  by  the 


*)   We  have  a  remote  connexion  perhaps  in  afiap-xo-v,   inter- 
preted in  Hesych.  by  %cc&ccq6v  ;?),   ffyamxov,  dqiy^v, 

Cuatiui,  Stymolog/.  IL  23 
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side  of  (piko-iiiieidrjg  (No.  463),  for  pik8-co  (No.  287),  pep- 
(6«)^£p.a,  usq-i-ilvcc  (No.  466),  and  (ivd-og  (No.  479)  the  full 
initial  sm.  On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  of  the  forms 
eppaftev,  t  tirades,  confined  to  books  q  and  a  of  the  Odyssey, 
cannot  be  held  to  warrant  Leo  Meyer  (I  197)  in  giving 
a  rt.  <Jua6,  for  which  no  support  is  to  be  found.  The 
Homeric  dialect  (cp.  Elucidations  p.  46)  is  a  dialect  of  bards, 
and  it  allows  itself,  as  has  been  remarked  above  p.  568,  to  add 
to  its  large  stock  of  really  antique  forms  many  irregularities 
arising  from  an  imitation  of  antique  forms  that  it  did  not 
understand.  No  one  would  think  of  assuming  for  luyag 
in  the  face  of  mag-nu-s  etc.  (No.  462)  a  double  consonant, 
because  we  find  the  same  lengthening  of  syllables  before 
this  word  (Hoffmann  Quaest.  I  p.  112)  which  in  other 
instances  is  seen  to  be  the  trace  of  an  older  initial.  The 
stem  ficcd1  was  discussed  at  No.  429.  In  other  words,  for 
which  by-forms  with  Op  have  been  preserved,  e.  g.  (SftvxrrJQ 
by  the  side  of  {ivxrrjQ  (No.  92),  Cfuxgog  by  the  side  of 
pLXQog  (cp.  Lat.  mic-a,  mic-ula  little  crumb,  mic-idu-s  tiny 
and  Joh.  Schmidt  Vocal.  I  108),  we  can  give  no  further 
evidence  of  the  Op,  though  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  tf;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  ignore 
the  possibility  that  the  (i  was  not  original  but  has  arisen 
from  another  sound. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  definite  result,  that  before 
q  and  v  a  disappears  regularly,   before   jt  often,    and  ac- 
cordingly we  can  hardly  be   surprised  that    it    disappears 
sometimes    before    explosive   sounds    as   well.     About  the 
following  words  we  can  be  certain,  —    thanks  especiallv 
to  Lobeck  Elem.  I  125,  —   that  a   0x  has  been  lightened 
to  a  simple  x.     His  'dissertatio  de  prosthesi  et  aphaeresi 
discusses    minutely    and  exhaustively,    from    a    specifically 
Greek  point  of  view,  the  other  groups  of  consonants  found 
at  the  beginning  of  words.  —  Just  as,  in  the  case  of  tfft 
£ft  served  as  a  transition  to  the  simple  fi,  so  we  can  appeal 
to   the  license   of  Homeric    prosody,    which    left  a  vowel 
short  before  UxdftavdQog  (T  74  etc.)  and  GxtnccQvov  (i  391, 
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£  237)  as  showing  an  intermediate  step  between  Ox  and  x. 
The  necessities  of  the  metre  produced  the  same  result 
here,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  ear  went,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  other  case  on  both  ear  and  eye  alike  by  the 
inclination   to    ease  in  pronunciation.     Lobeck   points    out 

that   the    same    relation   exists    in  Homer  and  Hesiod   be- 

• 

tween  xCdvatsftai  and  Oxldvaoftai  {vtibXq  aka  xCSvaxai  'HcSg 
V  227  —   but   II  375  6x(8va&   vnb  vetpi&v)  as  between 
xtda6fa'vrsg  (B  398)  and   cxiSadsv  (P  649).    The  ax  (No. 
294,  295)  is  evidently  primitive.     So  we  get  side  by  side 
Cxdneto-g  and  xdnero-g  ditch  (Hesych.)  while  the  verb  Gxdnteiv 
preserves  the  fuller  initial,  which,  as  has  been  shown  under  683 
No.  109,  must  be  regarded  as  the  older.    The  Letto-Slavonic 
family  shows  the  same  aphaeresis.    Since  the  words  Gxdtpog 
6xa<pig,  which  belong  to  this  rt.,  have  arrived  at  the  mean- 
ing of  vessel  from  that  of  something  hollowed  out,  it  will 
be   best   to   place   here  the   forms  xan-r\   crib,    and   xacpd 
kovrriQ  (bathing  tub)   as  well:    the  same  variation  is  alsot^) 
seen  in  the  name  for  the  fox,  also  attributed  to  this  rt.  at 
No.    109,    which    is    sometimes    OxacpcoQr]    and    sometimes 
xaqxoQtj.  —  Hesychiu8  gives  us  xccq&iloC  xivrjtiscg,  Cyrillus 
(M.  Schmidt    on  Hesych.)   xaQ^^tog  6  novg,    words    which 
we  agree  with  Lobeck  in  thinking  related  to  Oxcclqslv  hop. 
—  6xaQl<pog  (p.  522)  and  the  commoner  xdptpog  twig,  splinter 
are  no  doubt  one  and  the  same  word;  we  can  be  all  the 
more  certain  of  this,  because  we  find  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween them  in  the  dim.  (SxaQtpCov  and  the  verb  <JxccQ(pd-co 
splinter   (Lobeck   Prolegg.  294).    —   xiptyavtsg   iQsfaccvteg 
(Hes.)    is   to  be  referred  to  the   rt.  with  the  fuller  initial 
which  we  get  in  <5xtitcovy   gxc{lm£lv,   and  is   discussed   at 
Jfo.  108.  —  A  kind  of  ant  is  called  axvfy  (st.  cxvlit  and 
fJxviq>)   and   xvfyy  —    also   Gxfy  Lob.  Pa^alipp.  114.     Cp. 
I?ott  W.  I  678,  where  the  Ch.-SL  sknipa  culex  is  compared. 

On  the  relation  of  the  rt.  koF  to  frvo-Oxoog   and   the 

fifltoig  of  the  related  languages  we  need  only  refer  to  No. 
€5?;  with  reference  to  oxikog  and  xvrog  to  No.  113,  to 
'Which  must  be  added   the  derived  form  Gxvxdfa],  and   the 

23* 
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by -form  xov%aXr\  quoted  by  Lobeck  126,  and  said  to  be 
Doric.  —  On  the  other  hand  the  form  OxokoxQog,  used 
by  Leo  Meyer  to  establish  a  fuller  initial  for  xokog,  xokov-a, 
rests  on  a  mere  conjecture  in  Hesychius.  Of  course  the 
failure  of  this  proof  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  rt.  Icar,  to  which  at  No.  53  we  attributed  xokog,  was 
after  all  originally  skar. 

A  an   has    been  weakened  to  it  in  the  following  in- 
stances:   Rt.   7T€V  (No.  354)  by  the  side  of   OTra,   6navig, 
iti-vo-g  dirt  (No.  365)  by  the  side  of  Cnl-ko-g  spot  and  the 
O.-Bohem.  $pi-na.    There  is  no  clear  etymology  which  will 
account  for  the  relation  between  anik&og  (EkkTjvixcig)  and 
ntkeftog  ('j4TTixcig)  and  tiitvoad-og,  nvQaftog  connected  with 
it  by  Lobeck  on  account  of  the  meaning  dung.    Conjectures 
are    given   by    Leo   Meyer  I  64,    and  Walter  Ztschr.  XII 
383.    The  form  Oiieog  however  for  itiog  penis  is  not  estab- 
lished (cp.  note   to    No.  355).  —  Less  probable  again  is 
Leo  Meyer's   view  that  the  rt.  ttik  (No.  100)   has   lost  a 
sibilant,  the  only  proof  of  which   is  to  be  found  in  spiffl^ 
spiculum  and  spina]  and  their  relationship  is  by  no  mean^ 
clear.     Other   combinations   for  these  words  are  given  k^^ 
Corssen  I2  538.  —   Before  <p  the  tf  of  the   rt.  o~<potX  (NT  ^ 
558)   has    fallen   out   in   tpi]ko-g   with    its    derivatives  (fep. 

mxfallcre).  The  Laconians  dropped  the  6  before  the  sa.me 
consonant  in  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  q>£v  «** 
atptv  (No.  601,  Ahr.  Dor.  271). 

Before  r  the  sibilant  has  certainly  fallen  away  in  the 
following  words:  tavoo-g  (No.  232)  by  the  side  of  the 
Ved.  sthura-s,  Goth,  stittr,  where  it  is  instructive  to  remark 
that  the  same   thing   has  happened  in  all    the   remaining 

(«47) languages;   xiyog}  reyrj   by  the  side  of  6tiyog}  are'yr]  (No. 
155)  and  the  Skt.  sthag-d-mi,   where   again  the  Lat.  teg-o 
and  the    O.-N.  thak   (O.-H.-G.  dek-ju)    correspond  with  the 
shorter  form;  rt.  rub  (No.  248),  undoubtedly  preserved  in 
Tvd-sv-g,   where    the   Lat.  tund-e-re  and  the  Ski  ^J^ 
show  the  curtailed  initial,  and  only  the  Goth,  stau-ta  (O.-H-u. 
stoz-u)' the  fuller  one.     The  same    relation  is  to  be  seen 
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in  the  case  of  the  rt.  tutt  (No.  249),  O.-H.-G.  stumpf  and 

Skt.  pra-stumjha'ti  along   with  orvna^ecv.     It  is   probable 

that  the  same  loss  has  been  sustained  by  tBQag,  which  at 

No.  205  was  placed  with  the  stem  Oxbq  in  a-Ot^Q.   ton-o-g 

has  been  connected   with   the  Skt.  stMp-ajd-mi  place,   to 

which   it  would  bear  the   same  relation  as  that  borne  by 

the  German  Stelle  (place)   to  the   Gk.  Otekkco.     Leo  Meyer 

compares  tcmp-lu-m  as  well   which   would  thus   also  mean  • 

„place".  Corssen,  it  is  true,  attacks  both  comparisons  (Beitr. 

439).  But  his  own  views  on  xoito-g  will  not  bear  investigation. 

For  the  Skt.  rt.  tak}  for  which  we  find  the  meaning  ferre, 

sustinere  given,  really  occurs  only  in  the  meaning  shoot,  hurl. 

He  is  more  likely  to  be  right  in  his  explanation  of  tem-p- 

lu-rn,    which  following   earlier   scholars  he  connects    with 

tifi-evog,  and  explains  to  be   for  tem-tulu-m.     There  might 

perhaps   be    a  nearer   way  to    the  word   through    a   form 

tem-ulu-m,  formed  like  $pce-ulu-m  (cp.  No.  237).  —  We  have  a 

Latin  instance  of  the  expulsion   of  s  before  t  in  tom-s  by 

the  side  of  stor-ea  (No.  227).     (Cp.  Corssen  I2  278.)     The 

Skt.  tal-p-a-s  bed,  too,  of  similar  meaning,   is  referred  in 

the  Pet.  Diet,  to  the  rt.  star,  of  which  tal-p  would  have  to 

be  regarded  as  an  expansion.     With  rvQ-Ptj  (No.  250)  is 

connected  OtvQfia&iv  =  TVQfid&iv  and  perhaps  the  German 

Stur-m,  (storm),  and  we  may  also  mention  the   onomato- 

poetic   verbs  tqv&iv   and    gxqv&iv  (Lob.  El.  I  131),    and 

TQi'&iv  by  the  side  of  atQcy^6-g.     But  we  have  no  right 

to  compare   the  Latin  strid-e-re   with   the   root  shown  by 

ri-TQly-a,  as  the  d  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  y.     The^ 

view  that  tovo-g  in  the  sense  of  tone  ought  to  be  separated 

from  the  rt.  tcv  and  referred  to  the  onomatopoetic  rt.  <JT€V, 

stan  has,  I  believe,  been  refuted  at  No.  230.  On  the  other  hand 

we  conjectured  that  the  rt.  tot  (No.  230b)  arose  from  stag. 

b)    Loss  of  another  consonant. 
That   the   sibilant   should    suppress    a   following  con- 
sonant is  a  priori  only  probable  in  the  case* of  the  spirants, 
which  in  so  many  instances  besides  have  had  to  lose  their 
place    in   the  mouths  of  the  Greeks.     The  digamma  nietr>8 
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with  this  fate  in:  ddkog  cdk-r\  (No.  556),  6ik~ag  along 
with  £e(Q-io-s  from  the  rt.  svar  (No.  663),  tfiy-ij  (No.  572) 
by  the  side  of  the  Germ,  stfiweigen  (to  be  silent),  6id-riQo-g 
by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  $vid-i-ta-s  melted  (No.  293),  tfo/3-i? 
(No.  574)  by  the  side  of  the  Germ.  Schweif  (tail),  eoyapo-g 
(No.  575)  by  the  side  of  the  Goth,  svamm-s,  probably  too 
in  Galveiv  wag  the  tail,  Horn.  itsQi-GGalvsiv ,  by  the  side 
•  of  the  M.-H.-G.  swanz  (tail)  (Delbriick  Ztschr.  XVII  239). 
(648)  But  explosive  sounds  too  are  now  and  then  undoubtedly 
expelled  after  the  sibilant;  this  has  happened  to  x  in  6vkd-a 
(No.  113)  by  the  side  of  Gxvko-v*)}  and  to  r  in  gvqPtj,  6vQ(kc 
the  ordinary  Greek  forms  for  the  Attic  tvQfiri,  rvp/Sa,  both, 
as  we  saw,  probably  from  the  rt.  arup  (No.  250),  although 
the  objection  is  here  admissible  that  a  is  weakened  from 
t  like  the  o*  in  Cv  by  the  side  of  xv.  There  are  many 
doubtful  eases  which  we  need  not  discuss.  We  have  a 
clear  instance  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Skt.  savja-s  (No. 
105)  as  eomjmred  with  the  Gk.  0xcu6-g  and  the  Lat.  scaevu-s 
(No.  680). 

Even  before  a  sibilant  an  explosive  was  suppressed 
under  certain  circumstances.  Here  we  must  place  the  usual 
form  ovv,  in  the  place  of  the  more  original  %vv,  which  is  also 
replaced  by  cum  and  xvv  (p.  533),  the  Boeotian  and  Arcadian 
f  S  for  il*,  mentioned  on  No.  583  b,  the  Cypr.  Oodka  =  kvrjkrj  (M. 
Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX  367)**),  and  the  dialectic  representation 


*)  Perhaps  we  have  an  intermediate  step  between  an  and  a  in 
the   ca  of  Hesychius's  gloss   iapvXXcc    dtpjjQti,    inovrjQevBto  (inavij-     — 

qfito'?),   icnvXevsv,   iyvpvov,   iXdppccvsv  (cp.   iovXcc'    iyvpvov,  d(p$ 

gfCrOj  avXav  cLcpaiQtCa&cti ,  yvfivovv,  oxvXsvtiv).    The  double  I  migh*-  m 
have  arisen  by  assimilation  from  At,  and  consequently  the  stem-nou"r^^ 
of  ovXXd-G),    avXXo-v,    g%vXXo-v  would  be  a   formation  precisely  ■»-■  ^ 
milar  to  the  Lat.  apol-in-m,  to  which  it  would  be  related  as  (pvXXo^   _f 
is  to  foliu-m.  —  Here  may  be  added  Delbriick's  conjecture  (Ztsc^-jj. 
XVII  238),    that  atopec    (for  aumfia)    corresponds    to    the  O.-S.  Jtafc.*^ 
covering,    O.-H.-G.  lih-liamo  corpse.    In  that  case  the  rt.  would     ^ 
that  mentioned  at  No.  112. 

**)  H.  W.  Roscher  has  drawn  me  up  a  list  of  forms  in  which  £ 
and  a  are  interchanged.  After  removing  those  which  are  etymologicai/j 
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of  t(f  by  6:  cittaxog  by  the  side  of  i^irtaxog,  though  this 
is  probably  a  foreign  word,  aOsxto-g  =  afytxxo-g  in  Rhinton 
(Ahr.  Dor.  99),  <5<h%uv  Ionic  for  i>fh%hiv.  We  must  assume 
the  same  weakening  as  an  intermediate  step  between  if>ap- 
pog,  tl>d{icc&og  and  appog,  a[iafrog.  It  is  probable  indeed  686 
that  the  Lat.  sabulu-m  and  the  Teutonic  sand  are  also  re- 
lated; and  they  show  the  s  that  we  should  expect  to  find. 
The  counterpart  to  these  instances  of  lightening  by 
means  of  loss  is  to  be  found  in  the  changes  brought  about  in 
groups  of  sounds  by  various  affections,  among  which  changes 
we  will  first  consider  that  from  one  organ  to  another. 

2)  Change  from  one  organ  to  another.     (uo) 

In  words  which  are  undoubtedly  related  there  occurs 
not  seldom  after  a  sibilant  a  different  explosive:  sometimes 
the  variation  occurs  within  Greek  itself,  sometimes  as  between 
Greek  and  the  other  languages.  Diez  Gramm.  I  266  notices 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Romance  languages:  e.  g.  ltal. 
fiscltiarc  for  fisfularc,  mischio  for  mistio.  So  we  find  a%  for 
6x  in  0itdla%,  aOitaka%  by  the  side  of  the  older  form 
GxdAoil?,  which  is  shown  by  its  etymology  (No.  106)  to  be 
the  older,  so  too  Gitdk-a-&Qo-v  coal-shovel,  by  the  side  of 
Gxdtev&Qo-v,  0xdke&QO-v.  Since  Gxakevm  (cp.  Oxdkkcoi)  is 
also  used  especially  of  poking  the  coals,  the  etymon  is  un- 
doubtedly No.  664.  The  Gk.  <sniv%ri§  (p.  495)  is  confronted 
by  the  Latin  dim.  scintilla,    whose  sc  suggests   the   Goth. 


obscure,  like  that  of  the  well-known  Jiovv^og,  Zovvv£og  (Ahr.  Aeol. 
46\  and  also  those  in  which  an  Attic  a  makes  its  way  even  in  Doric 
into  the  place  of  the!  genuinely  Doric  £  discussed  on  p.  599  (tabb. 
Heracl.  I  51  [C.  I.  G.  No.  5774 J  xare<ja)Aj«ft«s,  II  30  [5775]  ytateaat- 
faptff),  we  are  left  with  the*  following  important  instances:  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  in  ZtvorpCXov  =  Ssvotpi'Xov  (in  the  Roman 
period  C.  I.  2585),  in  the  middle  in  'Avaoudiovg  (1591,  34,  Boeotian), 
Jtdiw  =  Jttfov  (2598,  Cretan),  Snaiv  =»  dtiiiv  (2820,  Horn,  period), 
avadtadpevov  (3080,  Itom.)  IlaQddoaog  =»  IIctQddo&os  <  Wieseler  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1868  p.  127),  at  the  end  in  ntQi$  =  7rf'pt|  (1625,  14,  58,  Boeot.) 
—  For  0  for  ip  R.  quotes  atXXi&o&ai  \peXXi£eo&<u  Hesych. 
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slein-an  shine.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  for  the  6k. 
axvko-v  (No.  113)  the  labialised  spolia  in  Latin  but  no- 
where else.  Eustath.  ad  II.  947,  13  mentions  6itaQ%&  by 
the  side  of  tfxapigo  hop.  Considering  the  related  tixaiQa 
and  tixLQtdco  the  <5x  seems  to  be  older  than  the  (Sit.  But 
we  have  good  reason  for  holding  the  order  of  the  sounds 
in  the  Lat.  spec-i:o  to  be  older  than  that  in  the  rt  ckctt 
(No.  Ill),  tfqp  occurs  in  tho  rt.  cqpctA  as  the  correlative 
of  the  Skt.  sphal  (No.  558),  but  the  latter  language  has 
also  a  form  skJiril. 

There  is  a  connexion  between  the  very  common  ax 
and  the  harder  Ox  in  the  stem  Oxccqx  (noin.  Cxcig)  by  the 
side  of  sterc-us  and  <Sx£Qy-dvo-g  (No.  110),  where  the  x 
lias  the  Skt.  and  Slavonic  on  its  side;  in  OxoXoxqov  to 
TttQixexomievov  xag  x6(icc$  xal  yeyovog  i/ukov  i.  e.  cropped, 
and  so  of  the  same  meaning  as  Oxok-v&QO-g  discussed  at 
No.  114;  in  Cxdtpog  (No.  109)  with  the  by-form  Gxdtpog 
preserved  in  Hesychius.  It  seems  bolder  to  identify,  as 
Leo  Meyer  does,  the  roots  shambh  (No.  108)  and  stambh 
(No.  219),  which  are  distinct  in  several  languages.  —  There 
are  also  cases  where  6%  is  connected  with  ax.  There  seemed 
(No.  354)  to  be  good  grounds  compelling  us  to  assign  to 
the  Dor.  onddio-v  priority  over  the  ordinary  Greek  axd8io-v: 
we  compared  it,  at   all   events    as   far  as   the  root  went, 

687  with  the  Latin  spatiu-ni.  So  too  the  Skt.  shtiv  cannot  be 
reckoned  anything  but  a  weakening  of  the  rt.  spiv,  spu  ' 
which  appears  elsewhere.  It  is  more  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  Aeol.  cttcX  (aitaXtlg,  anoXd)  to  axiXXn, 
GxoXrj  (No.  218),  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  couple 
the  Lat.  stud-e-o,  stud-iu-m  with  the  almost  synonymous 
a7tevd-(o,  <Sitov8-ri  (cp.  Behf.  I  559)  and  to  regard  the  labial 
as  older  than  the  dental.  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  324  compares 
with  67t£vd-o  the  0.-H.-6.  spum,  spuoan,  along  with  the 
derived  O.-H.-G.  spuaton,  A.-S.  spcdan.    The  d  must  in  that, 

(♦*•>)  case  be  secondary,  and  the  u  have  arisen  from  a.  (Cj>, 
Corssen  Nachtr.  117).  It  is  extremely  probable  that  tfrpo'O- 
fro-g  (or  GxQov-d-o-g)  is  identical  in  its  rt.  with  the  syi*Q# 
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nynious  Goth,  sparva,  0.-H.-G.  sparo  (Benf.  II  365),  and 
the  -#o  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive  suffix 
(p.  486). 

3)   Other  affections. 

We  here  assign  the  first  place,  not  without  reason,  to 
the  aspiration  produced  by  a  sibilant  on  a  following  ex- 
plosive. This  is  one  of  the  commonest  affections,  and  it 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed  on  p.  491.  As  the  examples 
there  adduced  show,  it  is  not  confined  to  Greek  but  has 
analogies  in  the  Skt.  change  of  sic  to  skh,  st  to  sth,  and 
sp  to  sphy  and  has  left  some  clear  traces  of  its  presence 
in  Latin  as  well. 

We  met  with  a  few  cases  of  the  softening  of  an  ini- 
tial x  to  y  when  joined  to  other  consonant*  on  p.  522. 
To  yvafiitTG)  and  the  rt.  yvaqp  by  the  side  of  Kvaqp  there 
adduced  we  may  perhaps  add  ySointo-g  noise,  which  is 
further  defaced  to  dovno-g}  and  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  jctvTto-g. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  xt  in  a  number  of 
clear  instances  can  correspond  to  ksh,  i.  e.  an  older  ks  in 
Sanskrit.  Here  belongs  the  Gk.  rt.  Ktav,  KTev,  kill  =  Skt. 
kshan,  Zd.  hlimn  (No.  77b),  kti  build  =  Skt.  kshi  (No.  78);  we 
find  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  xixx&v  (No.  235)  = 
idksMy  ccQxto-g  (No.  8)  =  rfoha-s.  It  is  important  to  notice 
the  by -forms  with  a  simple  x:  xaivsiv,  ccyxog.  To  these 
Leo  Meyer  I  193  adds  xxeC-g  st.  xxsv,  comb,  by  the  side 
of  \atvhiv  comb,  scratch,  which  seems  to  be  related  to 
%iuv  scrape  and  the  kindred  words.  We  might  add  xxsdciv 
tear,  cleft  in  wood  (Aristonicus  on  ^169),  if  it  were  not 
that  here  the  lengthened  rt.  cxefc  (No.  294)  is  the  base  of 
the  word.  We  may  moreover  compare  the  Boeot.  oxtaXko-g 
with  the  Skt.  forms  ahsh-i,  ciksh-an  (p.  457)  Several 
different  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  688 
this  group  of  sounds.  Aufrecht  (Ztschr.  VIII  72),  taking 
his  stand  on  the  fact  that  elsewhere  the  priority  of  the  t 
to  the  s  is  firmly  established,  regards  the  Greek  form  as  the 
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oldest,  and  conjectures  that  Jcs  came  from  Jet  by  the  weakening 
of  the  explosive  to  the  sibilant.  Schleicher  (Compend.3  167, 
204),  and  Pott  II2  508  follow  him  in  this  view.  Leo  Meyer, 
who  takes  the  related  group  jtt  into  consideration  as  well, 
regards  it  as  possible  that  Jcs,  ps  are  the  primary  forms,  out 
of  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  s,  by  a  "kind  of  doubling"  xr, 
(ttM.jrr  arose.  But  as  such  a  doubling  is  unprecedented  and 
hardly  conceiveable,  while  we  have  one  or  two  clear  cases 
of  progressive  assimilation  even  in  initial  groups  of  sound, 
e.  g.  in  <Sit6yyo-s  (No.  575),  Gye  =  sva  (No.  601),  it  is 
simpler  to  suppose  that  the  x  has  assimilated  the  following 
sibilant,  i.  e.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  hard  explosive. 
In  that  case  Jcs  would  be  older  than  Jet. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  occasional 
interchange   ef  position  between  the  sibilant   and   the  ex- 
plosive,   inasmuch    as    here    it   is    the    general    impression 
presented  by  the  combined  sounds,  in  whatever  order,  with 
the  preservation  of  which  the  linguistic  instinct  linked  the 
meaning  of  the  word  or   root.     This  change    appears   as  a 
special   dialectic  peculiarity   in  the   Aeol.  tixttpog,   Gnikiov, 
onakig,  tidvyov  (Ahrens  Aeol.  49)  instead  of  the  ordinary 
Greek   %iq>og}   ipefoov  (curb),    tyakig  (shears),    £vyov.     It  is 
probable  that  in  the  case  of  &<pog  and  the  related  £up*? 
the    iron   of  a   plane  (Hesych.)    the   Aeolic   form    has   the 
original  position  of  the  sounds,  as  Fick2406  well  compares 
the  O.-N.  skafa  f.  scraping-iron,  O.-H.-G.  scaba  f.  plane  (cp. 
Oh.-Sl.  sJcob-li  radula),  while  %vyo-v  is  without  doubt  older 
than  <sSvyov  (p.  610).    There  is  evidence  that  some  of  these 
forms  are  Doric  as  well  (Ahr.  Dor.  99),  and  with  them  we 
may  class  the  Syracusan  form  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  —  t/>s 
for  the  ordinary  Greek  6q>e  (tyeav,  tffiv,  4>e  Ahr.  Dor.  261) — , 
and  4'vxtGi  which  at  No.  382  we  referred  along  with  (&xi\ 
tpftvodco  to  the  rt.  spn.    What  is  the  relation  of  Hesychius'  ^ 
iioniftiov  to  the  synonymous  ailtivfriov,  or  of  his  ifivdvX%^^ 
to    ojtovdvkoi,    Att.    6<p6vdvAoi   it    is    hard    to   deterninx^6# 
Again    we    find    the    Gk.   i%6-g}    mistletoe,    birdlime,  c%^D, 
fronting  the  Lat.  vis-cus,  vis-cu-m,  the  Gk.  6<prj%,  L&kve&pa 
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confronting  the  O.-H.-G.  wefsa  (No.  580).  Perhaps  we  have 
in  irfv,  gall-fly  the  same  group  preserved  in  a  different 
order.  if6a.  Ion.  ifvrj  the  reins,  seems  clearly  related  to 
6-6tpv~$  hip,  perhaps  even  to  the  Skt.  sphilc  hip,  discussed 
by  Kuhn  Ztschr.  Ill  324.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  clear  whether 
the  Gk.  %vqo-v  is  related  to  the  synonymous  Skt.  kJisura-s 
shearing-knife,  and  the  unauthenticated  rt.  kshur,  cut,  scratch,  689 
and  the  German  sclieeren  (shear,  O.-H.-G.  skeran).  The  initial 
if  still  especially  needs  careful  investigation.  We  have 
already  met  with  this  double  consonant  in  the  Syracusan  ifiv 
from  the  st.  sva:  here  the  <p  of  the  corresponding  0q>e  had 
first  been  hardened  from  f.  We  saw  this  hardening  without 
a  transposition  in  0<p6yyo-g,  0it6yyo-g  No.  575.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  way  to  explain  the  Aeol.  Wampci  =  ZancpG). 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  name  is  really  equivalent «»*) 
to  Goyy,  docta  puella,  and  so  belongs  to  No.  G28.  If  we 
assume  that  the  rt.  sak,  arrived  at  on  p.  458,  had  originally 
the  form  svak,  the  if  would  prove  to  have  sprung  here 
too  from  tf/,  0q>.  if  would  bear  to  tfoqpi?  the  same  relation 
as  that  of  the  pronominal  form  ifk  to  the  Lat.  sc.  By  the 
side  of  the  form  with  jr<p  we  find  the  simple  <p  as  well, 
and  conversely  by  the  side  of  0oq>6g  we  have  in  Aristoph. 
Eccl.  571  tpiXotiotpog  with  a  long  penultimate  (Roscher  Stud. 
12,  123  f.).  The  same  relation  probably  exists  between 
if6Xo-g  smoke,  and  the  German  schwelen  smoulder,  sclmriil 
sultry  (A.-S.  svelan  urere,  ustulare  [Eng.  sweltering,  sultry]). 

4)  Several  affections  combined. 

Although  etymologies,  which  assume  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  changes  of  the  originally  exisfllng  sounds,  readily 
awaken  distrust,  still  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  several 
groups  of  consonants  is  sufficient  ground  for  accepting  the 
supposition  of  the  concurrence  of  several  distinct  deface- 
ments. But  it  is  slippery  ground  after  all.  We  must 
exact  all  the  more  complete  similarity  of  meaning  before 
we  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  a  comparison. 

For   instance   I  have   under  No.  106   connected   with 
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tixdloip,  transformed,  as  we  saw  on  p.  686,  to  6itaka%, 
aOTtalai,,  the  Lat.  talpa,  because  both  words  are  names  for 
the  same  animal,  and  preference  for  st  rather  than  sc,  sp 
is  established  by  other  analogies  besides  (stud-eo,  stercus), 
while  the  loss  of  s  before  t  finds  still  clearer  precedents. 
1  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  cases  discussed  on  p.  684: 
inurus }  teg-o,  tui\d-o,  turba,  tont-s.  The  a  of  talp-a  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  formic-a  by  the  side  of  fivp/ii?! 
(No.  482),  and  of  iqmp-a  by  the  side  of  &ro#  (No.  336). 
—  Similarly  I  hold  Leo  Meyer  to  be  right  in  connecting 
(nrg-e-o  with  tinaQy-d-a  (by-form  OitccQysa),  6<p(fiy-a-&.  The 
meaning  swell  up,  be  puffed  up,  both  in  its  literal  and  in 
its  metaphorical  sense,  is  common  to  both  words.  §  Cp.  Bugge 
Ztschr.  XX  40.  —  But  I  cannot  accept  the  connexion  of 
6TQov-&o-g   sparrow,    discussed    on    p.  687,    with    tur-du-s 

690  thrush,  because  here  we  have  not  the  firm  support  of 
identity  of  meaning.  On  tur-du-s  and  the  A.-S.  [throstle  or] 
thro-s-le  see  Corssen  IP  165,  Forstemann  Ztschr.  Ill  55. 
1  also  doubt  the  correctness  of  many  of  the  similar  con- 
jectures made  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  409. 

Of  the  possibility  of  loss  of  the  sibilant  supervening 
upon  another  affection  we  have  irrefragable  proof  in  the 
i'orm  (pi'v  =  otpiv  (Ahrens  Dor.  261)  in  which  the  Lacon- 
ians  show  their  usual  love  of  conciseness.   We  claimed  the 

(653)  same  change  for  the  Homeric  <pij  as,  on  p.  435.  As  here 
the  sibilant  disappeared  after  affecting  the  following  spirant 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Lat.  funda  (No.  296),  and  fcdlo  (No.  — 
558)  it  disappeared  after  producing  aspiration.  The  same  ^3 
relation  exists  between  fid-es  strings  and  0q>(dsg.  (No_  *z 
297),  where  we  An  get  no  clear  indication  of  the  ori-^£ 
giual  form  of  the  labial,  and  again  between  fig-o  an»  ^ 
ayiyyo  (No.  157),  where  Greek  also  appeared  to  furnisF^«= 
in  (pLpo-s,  and  the  Boeot.  <K|  =  Uq>iy%  examples  of 
suppression  of  the  o\  Leo  Meyer  and  Corssen  I2  179  coi 
pare  TtvCy-o  with  the  Lat.  stingu-o,  which  can  hi 
be  separated  from  the  German  er-sticken  (stifle  No.  21 
and   is  connected   by  Pott  II2  682  with  oxi^eiv.     In 
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case  it  would  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  German  an- 
stecken  (set  fire  to).  Leo  Meyer's  explanation  is  a  pos- 
sible one,  supposing  we  *  regarded  spig  as  the  primary 
form,  whence  by  aspiration  ccprf,  nasalized  ccprfY>  w^h 
loss  of  the  sibilant  fig,  by  change  of  organ  stig,  by  loss 
of  the  s  and  metathesis  of  the  nasal  pnig  (for  ping).  But 
there  are  too  many  leaps  here,  and  I  still  hold  the  con- 
jecture given  under  the  rt.  ttvu  (No.  370),  to  be  more 
probable  (otherwise  Corssen  I2  179). 

The  union  of  aspiration  with  the  loss  of  the  s  shows 
itself  with  special  clearness  in  Sanskrit,  where  an  sk  almost 
regularly  changes  to  Uh,  a  phenomenon  which  is  most 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Kuhn's  often-mentioned  essay  Ztschr. 
Ill  326  f.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  in  a  precisely  si- 
milar way  the  Gk.  %  is  constantly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
residuum  of  an  original  6x.  To  Doderlein  belongs  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  express  this  view  (Horn.  Glossar 
I  p.  33,  253),  though  he  associates  with  it  more  extensive 
combinations  to  which  we  cannot  give  a  full  assent.  In 
two  widely  extended  classes  of  words  the  supposition  of  a 
change  from  Ox  to  %  is  highly  probable,  in  the  case  of 
several  verbs  which  are  formed  from  shorter  steins  by  the 
addition  of  a  %7  and  in  that  of  the  Boeotian  diminutives 
in  -1%0-g  with  which  are  allied  a  number  of  forms  in  ordinary 
Greek.  As  regards  the  verbs,  we  have  one  at  all  events 
which  shows  us  the  assumed  transitional  0%,  i.  e.  the 
present-stem  ita6%,  which  we  refer  to  nav-6x.  From  the  691 
same  stem  an  expanding  &  produced  nsv-ft,  ncc-fr  (p.  66 
and  No.  354),  so  that  ita-6%-&  is  the  inchoative  of  itiv-o- 
piU)  and  is  to  be  referred  to  nav-tix-a.  As  we  saw  on 
p.  683,  the  rt.  has  lost  an  initial  a.  The  ordinary  sup- 
position, that  the  aspirate  of  jra-<fy-»  is  connected  with 
the  loss  of  a  suppressed  ft,  cannot  be  proved.  For  we 
never  find  #  and  6x  together;  the  former  is  frequent  in 
aorists,  the  latter  used  exclusively  in  present  stems*).    If (654) 

*)  GrasBmann  Ztschr.  XII  120  compares  na&  witli  the  Skt.  badh 
strike,  kill  (Pet.  Diet,  vadh  No.  324),  bddh  press  hard,  torture.    The 
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then  the  6  disappears  in  other  verbs,  after  aspiration  has 
resulted  from  it,  we  have  for  this  the  strict  analogy  of 
the  verb-forms  in  6&:  —  fy-jg-o-fMu:  £q-0%-o-(icu  =  dedaQ- 
&cu:  8s8aQ-6&ai.  We  can  discern  three  grounds  for  such 
a  shortening.  Firstly  a  preceding  consonant,  after  which 
Ox  was  hardly  pronounceable.  Probably  this  serves  to 
explain  only  %Q%oiLai}  which  has  been  already  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  identical  with  the  Skt.  r-tih~e  for  ar-sk-a-mai 

m 

(pp.  66  and  546).  Secondly  the  language  has  an  objection 
to  6x  after  a  diphthong.  7tt(pavaxco  (No.  407)  is  the  only 
word  in  which  the  two  groups  of  sound  come  together. 
But  the  %  °f  £v-%-o-nai*)  and  av-%-e-G)  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  same  way.  The  former  has  long  since 
been  compared  with  the  synonymous  Skt.  vdnJch  from  the 
rt.  van  and  stands  for  sv-ox-o-pai,  where  the  ev  represents 
the  syllable  va  (cp.  No.  499).  The  full  group  of  consonants 
has  been  preserved  in  the  0.-H.-G.  tcunsc  [wish,  cp.  Dutch 
wensch].  The  %  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the  present- 
stem  makes  its  way  into  other  parts  of  the  verb  like  the  6% 
in  diddaxcckog.  Hence  sv^o^ac,  iqv^apriv,  £t>%rj.  The  same  ex- 
planation may  probably  be  given  of  the  %  of  the  denominative 
avxsa  boast  myself,  which  Benfey  I  17  refers  to  the  same 
6d2  source  as  evx-o-pai  (cp.  ev-co  by  the  side  of  av-oo  No.  610),  and 


same  view    is    supported   by  Joh.   Schmidt  (Vocal.  I  94  ff.)  with  a 
wealth   of  original  arguments.     Still  he  convinces    me  all    the  less 
*  because   his  view  leads    distinctly  to  the  denial  of  any  connexion 
between  nd-a%(o  and  pa-ti-o-r. 

*)  The  connexion  of  sv%-0'fiai  with  the  Skt.  uh  {dh-i)y  which 
Kiihn  Ztschr.  X  240  gives  as  an  addition  to  a  remark  of  Pott's  (W. 
HI  778),  and  which  Pictet  II  700  approves  of,  is  not  convincing  be- 
cause the  Skt.  word  approaches  only  in  a  single  application  the 
Homeric  use  of  sv%htai  thai,  while  in  its  primary  meaning  of  con- 
sider, mark,  comprehend  (cp.  uha-s  consideration)  it  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  sv%sa&ai  pray,  vow,  boast  onself  (cp.  *vzi},  evgo?, 
sv%(oXti).  The  B  of  BevxaiotQatog  on  the  vase  of  Krgotimns  C.  LJjk. 
No.  8185  b  seems  to  be  not  certain  enough  to  be  of  any  use  efy- 
mologically.  —  tv  =  va  as  in  iv-vi-g  bereft  by  the  aide  of  the  Goth. 
rav-s,  Skt.  una-s  in   want  of.     Cp.  Fiek*  25.     Bugge  Stud.  TV  3S8. 
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also  that  of  av-x-po-g  drought,  which  was  given  under 
av-co  No.  600b.  Lastly  there  is  to  be  found  in  initial 
groups  of  consonants  a  third  ground  for  the  weakening 
down  of  6x  to  Xj  since,  as  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
below,  Greek  does  not  like  to  let  two  consecutive  syllables 
begin  with  two  consonants:  hence  /3A^-^-«-o-ft«6  (No.  395) 
by  bal-a-re,  ykC-x-O'^ai  by  ylfa-x~Qo-g  (No.  544),  jrra>-ffx-a£-a> 
by  Ttrco-xd-S  heggar,  tfjiiJ-^-Gi  wipe  by  the  side  of  tffta-o, 
tlnj-xo  stroke,  graze  by  the  side  of  tya-(o}  tlfav-co,  ifru-X'<*> 
breathe,  cool,  which  clearly,  along  with  ifw-x-og,  ^v-X'Qo-g, 
1>v-x-y,  belongs  to  the  rt.  spu,  sphu  discussed  on  p.  499. 
iw-X'T^  then,  like  anhna  and  spiritus  is  properly  u breath  ".(665) 
v1Ht_<D>  though  not  in  the  form  preserved  to  us,  probably 
once  had  an  initial  group  of  consonants,  as  has  been 
shown  at  No.  443.  In  6xevax&  (No.  220)  it  is  possible 
that  the  6%  extended  its  influence  even  into  the  next 
syllable  but  one. 

That  the  diminutive   suffix  -i%o   fern.  -i^a,   mostly  in 

Boeotian,  corresponds  to  the  common  -t,0xo  is  denied,  it  is 

true,  by  Schwabe  de  deminutivis  p.  49,   but  when  viewed 

in   this   connexiQn   it   seems  very   probable,    especially  as 

the  Boeotians    show    elsewhere  a  disinclination  to  groups 

with  a  sibilant  in  them:   trra  =  fora,  omrd'o-  =  dmafro-. 

The  forms  which  occur  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  by 

Boeckh  C.  1. 1  p.  725,  Ahrens  Aeol.  216,  Schwabe  ut.  sup., 

and  Budenz    "on  the   suffix  ~xog"   p.  76.     The    opinion  of 

"the  latter,   that  this  suffix  and  the  commoner  -xo-g  alike 

arose  out  of  d,  needs  no   refutation.     The  same  reasoning 

"that  concludes  from  the  like  use  of  the    suffixes  -id  and 

— iX°  *n  oQtaM-g  pullus   (cp.  avoQtaXifew    aAAeG&ai  Hes.), 

Boeot.  OQxdltxo-g,  that  they  are  of  like  origin,  would  serve 

t*>   identify   homunci(%  with    Jwmunculu-s,    MvQOixo-g   with 

tlie    Lesb.    MvQ6£Xo~g.     Among   the    diminutives    must   be 

piaced  also  several  substantives  and  adjectives  in  ordinary 

Or§ek,  e.  g.  tivqqlxt]  torch -dance,  (loGtQVxo-g  curl,  which 

we     may   follow    the   E.  M.   205,    32    in    connecting   with 

ftoTQv-g  bunch  of  grapes,  and  all  the  more  certainly   be- 
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cause  p6tQv%0'$  grape -stalk,  the  undoubted  diminutive  of 
fioTQv-s,  occurs  with  the  very  same  meaning  as  ($6oTQv%o~gt 
e.  g.  in  Pherecrates  Fr.  67  Mein.,  in  Euripides  Phoen.  1485 
(($OTQv%cid£os  [cp.  Hermann  in  1.  c.]),  and  in  Apollon.  Rhod. 
II  679.  No  one  of  course  will  Conceive  the  6  to  have  been 
inserted:  p60-VQV'%o-g  must  be  regarded  as  the  more. perfect 
form  and  hence  we  must  assume  a  primary  fiotitQv-g,  whose 
origin  is  however  lost  in  obscurity.  In  both  words  a  reason 
might  be  found  for  the  change  of  0x  to  %  in  the  group  of 
consonants  in  the  preceding  syllable.  The  case  of  6r6(ia-%0'S 
stomach  (No.  226b),  no  doubt  a  diminutive  of  tfrofia,  is  pro- 

693  bably  the  same  as  that  of  <5tsva%(o  mentioned  above.  Though 
there  is  no  phonetic  reason  to  account  for  it,  we  may  regard 
ovq-cc%0'Q  and  ovQi-a%o-g  end,  last  piece,  as  diminutives  of 
oqqo-q  (No.  505),  and  the  same  relation  is  borne  by  the 
adjectives  vrfiiC-a%o-g,  ne£k-i%o-g  to  vfaio-g,  peCk-Hf.  (No. 
464).  fovvo-g  also  (No.  568)  comes  under  this  head.  The 
adverbialYiormations  nokka%ov}  ivia%ov  etc.  are  no  doubt 
of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

Loss  of  the  sibilant  appears  combined  with  softening 
in  a  few-unmistakeable  cases:  yQv-xri  rubbish  =  Lat.  scru-ta 
(neut.  pi.)*);  whence  scrAtdri,  scrutdtor,  scrutiniu-m,  yQln-o-g 
=  scirp-u-s  (No.  516  and  p.  501).     Since  the  Lat.  grad-i 

(6r)6)seem8  to  be  related  to  the  German  schreit-en  stride,  (Corssen 
P  209),  it  is  at  all  events  very  probable  that  ypaqp-o  alon; 
with    ygoptp-a-g   (No.  138)    comes   from    a  rt.  skrabh  dig 
which  is  preserved  more  intact  in  the  Lat.  scrob-i-s  trenc 
and  scrof-a  =  yQopyag,  but  also  no  doubt  in  the  Bohe 
skrdb-a-ti  scratch,  scrawl,  and  the  O.-H.-G.  screvon  incider 
Greek  shows  a  dislike  to  an  initial  0xq  (Leo  Meyer  I  18 
It  appeared  more  doubtful  at  No.  134b  whether  yXvqxo        i 
to  placed  by  the  side  of  sculpo,  sii^e  there  is  the  wc^>r</ 
glubo  as  well.    Corssen,  it  is  true,  derives  yXvq>  from  sk>^fr 
and  yXaq>  (No.  134)  from  skalp  (Nachtr.  178).  —  yvbpm*psf 
xal  6xvmoL  of  pixQa  TtQOl'e^evoL  xal  SvSovteg  says  Arisi©tfe 


')  Cp.  however  Clemm' Stud.  Ill  296. 
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Eth.  Nic.  IV  f.  51  a.  We  shall  probably  be  right  in  holding 
both  names  of  niggards  to  be  originally  identical ,  and  in 
holding  the  guttural  in  the  former  to  be  softened,  especially 
as  there  occur  also  the  forms  xvino-s,  xvupo-g  (cp.  Ch.-Sl. 
skap-ii  sordidus,  avarus).  At  the  same  time  we  may  add 
this  instance  of  aspiration  in  the  middle  of  a  word  to 
those  given  on  p.  500  ff.  Since  again  x^/J-ig  is  another 
name  for  a  niggard,  xtft/3  must  be  a  fresh  variation  of  the 
same  rt.    Cp.  Pott  W.  I  679. 

We  find  change  of  organ  combined  with  trans- 
position in  1>ccq  by  the  side  of  the  German  star  (starling), 
Lat.  (s)tur-nu-s  (No.  521)?  $i-d  by  the  side  of  6xl-a  (No. 
225),  where  however  the  second  group  of  sounds  finds 
the  more  decided  support  in  the  related  languages. 

Lastly  we  may  even  have  more  than  two  affections  com- 
bined, or  from  one  and  the  same  primary  form  with  a  complete 
group  of  consonants  various  forms  may  proceed  each  with 
a  different  affection.  We  met  with  such  a  case  in  the  rt. 
ciru  with  the  by-forms  tttu,  ijjut,  cp0u  (No.  382).  As  here, 
(p&  and  i>  meet  also  in  the  (Hesych.)  forms  Sity&Qa  dup^Qcc, 
1>sIqsl  <p&eiQtiy  tfrfoig  (p&foig  (Lobeck  Rheniat.  32),  and 
again  in  tya-ra-tsftai  (nQoytaxakayifiavaiv),  tl>a-*rj~0cu  (itQoeutetv)  694 
which  we  cannot  but  connect  with  (p&a-v-aiv  anticipate, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  gloss  y&a-ty-tir]  <p&a6t] 
(cp.  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  39).  Now  as  we  are  led  from 
<p8u,  ijju  to  the  rt.  spu,  so  are  we  led  from  qpOa,  iya  to 
spa  and  it  looks  as  if  we  had  this  form  preserved  in  the 
Ch.-Sl.  words  spe-£ijacSre,  proficere,  spe-chu  studium,  cele- 
ritas,  and  also  in  the  0.-H.-G.  spuo-an,  M.-H.-G.  spuon  pro- 
ficere, spuo-t  result.  The  common  primary  idea  is  that  of 
fastening  and  overtaking.  Perhaps  too  the  Lat.  spc-s  be- 
longs to  the  same  rt,  especially  as  prosper  shows  a  still 
^closer  approach  to  the  Slavonic  words,  and  as  the  O.-Lat. 
<speres  (ace.  plur.  in  Enn.  Ann.  132)  and  sper-a-re  lead  us 
*tx>  a  stem  expanded  by  s,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Ch.-Sl. 
&pe-chu  (cp.  p.  687).  For  the  Ch.-Sl.  ch  has  come  quite 
^^gularly  from  s.    (Cp.  Pott  W.  I  387,  otherwise  Corssen 

CuBTiua,  Etymology.  II.  24 
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I2  480).  —  There  is  further  a  widely  ramifying  family  of 
words  which  shows  this  phenomenon,  which  we  must 
examine  more   closely.     The  connexion  of  the  phonetically 

;c57)very  dissimilar  forms  £o<p-o-$,  dvo<p-o-g,  yvo<p-o-g,  xv£<p-agw&s 
recognized  by  Buttmann  Lexil.  II  266,  where  however  the 
completely    distinct    vsyog   (No.  402)    is    associated    with 
them.     Buttmann  starts  from  the  dental  form,    but  it  is 
not  possible  to   arrive  at  the  others  from  this  point.     As 
is  so  often  the  case,  Sanskrit  has  shown  us  here  the  right 
starting-point.     The   primary  meaning  of  all  these  forms 
is  obscurity,  darkness.    Now  the  Skt.  ishap  f.  and  kshap-4, 
Zd.  Mishap,  klishap-an  (f.)  have  the  same  meaning;  a  third 
form  ks1iap~as  (n.),  under  which  Bopp  Gloss,  treats  most  of 
the  matter  belonging  here,  is  rejected  by  the  Pet  Diet.  The 
root  we  must  probably   (cp.  Benfey  I  617,   Leo  Meyer  I 
367)   take  to  be  sJcap  with   the  meaning   cover  (Aufrecht 
Ztschr.  VIII  71,  Pott  IP  609).    This  root  appears  clearly 
in  the  Gk.  axin-o  cover,  veil,  whence  oxiTt-tj,  Cxin-ag  cover, 
protection  and  the  derived  verbs  oxsnda),  axsitdfa,  the  adj. 
0x£7tav6-g  covered,  shaded.    The  first  affection  we  have  to 
assume  is  metathesis,  by  which  ship  becomes  lesap,  Ski — 
IsJiap,   Zd.  MisJtap.     The    second   affection  we   take  to  be^ 
labialism,   which   however  appears  in  conjunction  with  she 
third,  i.  e.  the  aspiration  of  the  second  consonant:   \spaplf 
psap,  ipdtpa,  ty&p-ag,  tyitp-og  darkness  (Hesych.),  fogyqpo-c=a 
rl>sq)-6-g  CxotEtvog  (Hesych.)  #£<p-iji/d'-g  obscurus  in  Pindai^"~ 
The  transformation  of  the  guttural  group  to  the  labial  hi 
an  analogy  in  the  mod.  Gk.  itfteg  =  i%d"ig.    Between  i%&i 
and  iiptg  we  may  probably  assume  an  intermediate  foi 
iy&eg.  —  Possibly  the  rts.  <p6ep  and  q>6i  with  the  by-foi 
ipep  and  ijn  just  quoted  have  arrived  at  their  labial  in 
same  way,  for  the  former  comes  in  meaning  just  as  n^^ar 
to  the  Skt.  Jcshar  melt,   vanish,   Jcshara-s   perishable   (5ZS 

MS  Ihshar  flow),    as    the   rt.  qpOi  does  to  the  Skt  Jcshi  (k&M- 
nd~mi)  destroy,  corrupt,  IcsJri-ti-s  =  y&i-tii-g,   Jcshqja  (rn.) 
=  <p&6rj  consumption,  Zd.  Jchshi  as  a  verb,  destroy,  a#  8 
subst.  (f.)   disappearance   (Benf.  I  178,  202).  —   A  third 
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group  of  forms  is  most  simply  explained  by  the  assumption 
of  a  nasalized  rt.  skamp,  related  to  skap  as  tump  is  to  tup 
(No.  249).  Greek  shows  a  disposition  to  transpose  a  nasal, 
e.  g.  in  ztirj-0i,-g  from  the  rt.  T€ji,  frvrj-tix-o  by  the  side 
of  d'av-elv,  and  likewise  the  Skt.  dhmd  from  dham  (p.  534). 
In  this  way  we  arrive  at  sknap,  with  aspiration  tixvstp, 
a  form  which,  when  the  6  is  knocked  off,  appears  in  Homer 
as  xvi<p-ag,  and  without  loss  of  the  0,  but  with  a  weakening 
of  the  £  to  i j  in  tixvtcpog  axvtog,  tixvitprj*  axqa  r^ieQag  xal 
itiUQag  (Hesych.).  So  too  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  383.  With 
xvscpag  we  may  put  the  Lat.  crepus~culu-m  and  the  Sabine 
Crepus-ci  and  the  adj.  creper-u-s  dubius  (Varro  L.  L.  VI  5, 
Paul.  Epii  p.  52  M.).  Since  en  is  inadmissible  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Latin  word  the  n  appears  here  as  r.  For 
this  change  we  have  at  all  events  the  analogy  of  the 
borrowed  groma  =  fv&yuov,  though  I  do  not  know  where  (6M) 
to  find  one  for  the  origin  of  cr  or  Gk.  xq  from  lc$,  which  is  as- 
sumed by  Bopp.  Nor  is  Corssen's  explanation  of  the  Latin 
word  from  the  rt.  of  xQvnxco  (Beitr.  407)  satisfactory,  as  the 
vowels  do  not  agree.  Again,  we  have  had  several  instances  of 
the  softening  of  an  initial  group  after  the  loss  of  a  sibilant, 
and  so  in  this  Gk.  word  softening  was  added  to  the  affections 
ijust  mentioned.  From  xvicpag  we  arrived  (p.  524)  at  yvoq>o-g, 
as  previously  from  <Sxviq>6-g  we  derived  at  yviqxov.  The 
form  yvoq>o-g  darkness,  gloom  was  in  use  at  all  events 
later  —  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  —  than  8v6q>o~g}  a 
form  called  sometimes  #Aeolic,  sometimes  Doric,  occurring 
from  Aepchylus's  time  onward,  but  also  supported  by  the 
Homeric  adjective  dvo<p~eQo-g  (cp.  lo-dveyig).  The  change 
of  y  to  8  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  v.  The 
same  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cret.  a8vo-v  •=  ayvov*) 

*)  Ahrens  Dor.  109  and  Welcker  Gfltterl.  II  69G  distrust  this 
gloss,  and  prefer  to  derive  the  evidently  related  name  of  the  Cretan 
'jQtaSvri  from  ad-uv.  But  since  the  change  of  dv  to  yv  is  nnheard 
of,  while  'AQidyvrj  occurs  on  a  vase  as  a  by-form  of  'jQiddvri  (0.  Jahn 
Description  of  the  Munich  collection  of  vases  p.  CCV),  phonetically 
there  is  more  evidence  in  favour  of  Preller's  translation  of  the 
name  "die  hochheilige"  (the  very  holy  one)  (Gr.  Myth.  I3  658). 
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(p.  524)  and  in  xvSvo-g  xvxvo-g  (Hes.).  In  the  latter  case  the 
x  is  likewise  primitive  (No.  32),  and  the  intermediate  form 
hwith  te  y  is  found  in  the  Lat.  cygnu-s.  The  form  that  presents 
most  difficulty  is  £oqpo-$  with  the  related  Ziq>v(fo-gf  the 
name  of  the  wind  which  blows  from  the  quarter  called  by 
Homer  TtQog  tpipov.  Perhaps  many  will  think  the  trans- 
G96  formations  here  assumed  extravagant.  And  indeed  £ogx>g 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Semitic  origin  (Mfillenhoff 
deutsche  Alterthumskunde  1 119).  But  the  complete  identify 
of  meaning  weighs  heavily,  while  the  astonishing  multiplicity 
of  phonetic  changes  is  explained  partially  at  least  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  forms  belonging  to  various 
dialects,  no  single  one  of  which  forms  found  a  home  in 
Attic  Greek.  —  The  initial  group  of  the  rt.  cflec  (afiiwv(u)f 
which  occupied  us  at  p.  560,  has  experienced  extraordinary 
changes,  not  only  into  g:  ^dvvyn^  but  even  into  £:  axo- 
Zlvvvtcu,  aitoafUvwrai  (Hesych.),  a  new  illustration  of  the 
undoubted  fact  that  groups  of  sound  are  subject  to  far 
more  numerous  shiftings  than  simple  consonants. 

In  two  stems  itr  corresponds  to  a  Latin  st:  nt&Q-w- 
a&ai  =  ster-nu-ere  and  itxvQ-eiv  =  stemare  in  con-sterwurtj 
rx-stcrnare,  disconcert,  startle  (cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  115  i, 
I2  178,  Bugge  Ztschr.  XX  37).  Whether  we  ought  really 
to  assume  a  rt.  spar  here  (cp.  No.  389),  which  shifted  in 
Italian  to  ster,  in  Greek  to  psar}  ptar,  I  leave  an  open 
question. 


(659)  0)  Dissimilation  with  a  view  to  avoid  a  like  sound 

in  consecutive  syllables. 

Lbbeck's  dissertatio  de  praeceptis  euphonicis  (Paralipp- 
18)  contains  the  following  acute  remark:  "Graeci  haud 
facile  committunt,  ut  easdem  duas  consonas  in  duabus  con- 
tinuis  syllabis  iterent.  Etenim  nullum  est  illis  vocabulum 
simplex   et    primitivum,    quod    cum    latinis  scisco,  propria 
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comparari  possit,  non  ita  multa  quae  cum  vernaculis  Still- 
stand,   dreidrathig ,   unausblcibl&h".     A  few   exceptions  like 
TiQO-itQrjvyg,  retQci-TQwpo-g,  (ioaxi-tixovro,  fii0d,ov6d-ai,  altiftk- 
6&ai  are  mentioned,  and  their  special  character  discussed. 
This  disinclination  to  an  excess  of  similarity  rests  on  a 
disposition,   which  the   language  shows  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  to  set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  the  physical 
element  of  the  sounds.     Excessive  similarity  produces  the 
impression  of  stammering  and  mere  empty  sound.    For  this 
reason,  not  only  Greek,   but  the  other  related  languages 
as  well,  content  themselves  often  in  a  reduplication  with 
one  of  the  two  elements  that  are  to  be  repeated.     This 
was  the  explanation  given  at  No.  524  of  the   form   aXX- 
yXov-g.     The  substitution  of  the  corresponding  unaspirated 
consonant  for  the  aspirate:    Skt.  borbhii-v-a,  Gk.  7ti-qyv-xa 
has  the  same  origin  (cp.  Grassmann  Ztschr.  XII  111).    The  697 
aspirate  is  treated  here  exactly  like  a  group  of  consonants, 
of  which  in  like  manner  only  a  part  is  repeated,    ba-bhu-va 
TU-tpv-xa   are   precisely   parallel   to    Skt.  dardrdm-a  =  Si- 
dQOfi-a.     Still    the    related    languages    seem   not    to    have 
arrived  at  definite  special  laws  for  reduplication  before  the 
separation,  as  is  seen  especially  by  the  different  treatment 
of  groups  containing  a  sibilant  even  by  so  nearly  related 
languages    as  Latin   and   Greek.     In   this    matter   we   can 
distinguish  three  different  methods.    Latin  leaves  the  group 
in  the  first  syllable  intact,   while  it   loses  the  sibilant  in 
the  second:   ste-t-i,  spo-pond-i,  sci-cid-i.    Conversely  Sanskrit 
retains  the  sibilant  only  in  the  second  syllable:    ti-shtdrmi 
(for   ti-std-mi),    pa-$par£-a   (rt.  sparg   touch).     Even  Greek 
and  Latin  are  not  destitute  of  examples  of  this  kind,  like 
qui-squiNae  =  xo-cxvl-ndt-ia  (No.  114),  xa-axal-C^uv  tickle, 
which  Lobeck  El.  I  175  connects  with  OxdXlecv  dig,  bore. 
The  third  course,  i.  e.  that  of  putting  the  sibilant  alone  in 
the  first  syllable  and  the  full  initial  in  the  second,  is  adopted 
in   the  Latin   $i-st-o}   and   it  can   also  be  deduced  as   the 
regular   course   in   Greek,    inasmuch   as   f-tfrif-fu,    %'6tr\-xa 
decidedly  point  to  cfi-0tri-iuy  ae-tivri'Xa.  —  It  is  clear  how-w> 
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ever  that,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  language,  softness, 
or  if  we  like,  effeminacy  was  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Of  two  initial  consonants  not  only  one  but  both  are  sup- 
pressed. Language  contents  itself  with  the  simple  vowel 
by  way  of  a  rudimentary  reduplication.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  coincidence  of  the  reduplication 
with  the  augment  in  the  perfect:  i-orix-tai,  E-%m6-y.at, 
e-xxov-a,  t-yva-xa  by  the  side  of  xi-nXrjy-a,  xe-xrij-fun. 
These  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  the  language 
was  not  consistent  throughout.  —  But  more  remains  to 
be  said  about  the  transformation  in  question.  Lobeck  justly 
classes  forms  like  IvnpoxQEiag  with  forms  like  (taxfpoxfMvog. 
It  is  not  only  identical  but  similar  diconsonantal  initials  that 
are  avoided  in  two  consecutive  syllables.  But  all  these 
disinclinations  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  fixed  laws. 
They  belong  of  right  to  the  province  of  sporadic  sound- 
change,  where  it  seems  to  us  we  can  allow  them  some 
play,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  determination  of  ety- 
mologies, though  at  the  same  time  we  shall  not  distinguish 
accurately  the  various  kinds. 

The  tendency  to   dissimilation  in  the  sense  discussed 
above   can   make  itself  felt  in  two  directions.     Either  the 
first  syllable  is  lightened  or  the  second.    The  first  syllable 
has   experienced  a   change   of  this  kind   in  the  following 
)8  words.  —  t%i.a  fj  xC%ka  (thrush)  in  Hesychius  is  most  simply    ~" 
explained  in   this  way  as  a   softening  of  the  more  usuaUK" 
form.     Perhaps  the  form  t-exla  which  is  preserved  at  the*- 
same  place,   contains  the  original   sound  in    a  still   mor«»  — 
complete  form.     i'%Xa  is  on  this  point  precisely  parallel  t»-Ti 
forms   like  i-%X£vaaxai,  —   With  this  t%Xa   Lobeck   (El. 
107,   where   however  another  view  is  taken  of  the   wor^»-- 
asaociates  Syr.vj?  pear,  by  the  side  of  which  Hesych.  giv»  ~" 
xayxvrj.    We  have  at  any  rate  the  possible  alternative  < 

supposing  that  x6y-%vr]  was  the  full  form,  and  that  it  h  >s 
its  x  through  dissimilation.  I  can  find  no  etymon  for  it  — 
Perhaps  in  the  case  of  ox-vo  g  we  can  find  one.  BenzJKp 
II  22  assumes  an  initial  /,  relying  on  the  form  £-oxu*w? 
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to  prove  it.  But  this  by  no  means  establishes  the  di- 
gamma,  as  is  shown  by  a-o&po-s  (rt.  ob  No.  288),  and 
a-oQv-o-g  (No.  503).  No  other  indication  of  a  labial  initial 
is  to  be  found,  the  augment  is  regularly  temporal,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  hiatus  in  Homer.  There  is  thus  no  room 
left  for  the  assumption  of  the  form  /ox,  and  its  comparison 
with  the  Skt.  vak,  Lai  vae-illarc,  which  besides  finds  no 
support  in  the  use  of  oxfo-g  and  its  derivatives.  For  from 
Homer  downwards  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  is  that 
of  lingering,  delaying,  hesitation,  oxvetv  is  the  reverse  of 
toX(iav,  oxfijpo'g  of  Tol(iT](>6g,  and  it  occasionally  acquires  («D 
the  notion  of  anxiety,  fear.  In  meaning  then  oxvttv  coin- 
cides completely  with  atnctari.  cunctari  is  evidently  a 
frequentative,  which  we  can  refer  to  a  rt.  cunc,  and  this 
finds  its  analogon  in  the  Skt.  tank  (gaiik-c)  suspicari,  du- 
bitare,  metuere,  gank-d  dubitatio,  garik-u-s  timor  (cp.  Pott 
W.  Ill  147).  We  must  accordingly  assume  an  Indo-Ger- 
nianic  rt.  kak,  nasalized  hank,  and  refer  Sx-vo-g  to  xox-vo-g. 
This  comparison  is  specially  interesting  inasmuch  as  we 
have  here  to  do  with  an  intellectual  idea,  which  is  shown 
to  be  common  to  many  languages*  by  the  community  of 
the  rt.*)  —  The  post-Attic  form  X-itxa-pat  fly  is  related 
to  the  poetical  aorist  i-md-furfv  (No.  214)  as  Ti-fre-pat  to 
i-9£-fiijv.  No  doubt  I  with  the  characteristic  spiritus  asper 
does  duty  here  for  a  reduplication.  If  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  aspiration,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  residuum  699 
of  the  consonantal  initial.  —  We  meet  with  the  same  spiritus 
in  tilt-to  cook,  by  the  side  of  otfro-v  relish,  which  Pott  I1 
233,  II-  780,  Benf.  II  89  place  under  the  rt.  nen  (No.  630). 


*}  Langc  (Ztschr.  f.  rt.  ostcrr.  Gymn.  1863  p.  303)  abides  by  the 
old  derivation  (Voas  Etymolog.)  from  cunctua  in  the  sense  of  "omnia 
circumspicere".  But  such  an  origin  for  the  clearly  common  verb 
from  the,  compound  word  (no  doubt  for  co-junctu-s)  seems  to  me 
incredible:  percunctnri,  which  has  imitated  cunctari,  probably  owing 
to  its  plausible  derivation  mentioned  in  Fest  p.  211  from  functus,  is 
only  a  mistaken  way  of  writing  percontari  and  this  comes  undoubtedly 
from  cvntw-s  (conto  pertentare).    Cp.  Corssen  Beitr.  4, 
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The  alteration  of  the  initial  left  unexplained  above  at 
p.  459  finds  its  explanation  here,  ty-co  stands  for  nety-to 
and  is  expanded  by  a  determinative  6  as  airf  is  to  au£ 
(cp.  p.  67).  There  are  two  more  noun-forms  which  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  the  same  rt.;  first  oiz-to-g  roast  with 
its  derivatives  ojrra-o,  ditraAio-g  in  spite  of  their  difference 
of  meaning,  —  oorto-s,  ditraXio-g  being  used  for  roast  as 
opposed  to  £<pft6-g,  etyakko-g  boiled.  In  itiooeivy  which, 
like  oitrav,  is  used  of  the  baking  of  bread,  the  two  uses 
meet.  There  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
the  difference  in  form  was  utilised  for  a  further  different- 
iation of  meaning.  And  secondly  Ixvo-g  stove,  which  we 
refer  to  mit-vo-g  for  neit-vo-g,  with  t  instead  of  £  as  in  a 
number  of  forms  which  we  shall  have  to  examine  below. 
From  the  same  rt.  comes  the  Ch.-Sl.  name  for  stove  pes-ti. 
Aufrecht  Ztschr.  V  136  assigns  quite  another  origin  to 
the  Goth,  auli-n-s  O.-H.-G.  of-an  stove,  which  has  often  been 
compared  with  to-vo-g,  and  Schleicher  400  agrees  with 
him.  The  relationship  there  maintained  with  the  Skt.  agna-s 
stone  would  be  completely  convincing  if  it  were  not  that 
it  leaves  the  interchange  between  Goth,  h  and  O.-H.-G.  /*" ^ 
(662)  unexplained.*)  —  Lastly  the  form  tpatQia  belongs  here:^  * 
although  it  is  not  so  well  attested  as  tpQatQia  (No.  414)(^ 
and  is  now  generally  replaced  by  it  in  good  editions,  i&m: 
cannot  be  altogether  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  a  mistake j^J 
(cp.  noxi  by  the  side  of  jcqoxC). 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  second  syllable  ws 
lightened  in  nts-qo-v  wing.  ,  The  common  instrumental  sd 


*)  This  interchange  is  established  by  Joh.  Schmidt  Rt.  AK  p.  ~      _ 
by  several  analogies.     His  connexion  of  lit-vo-g  itself  with  the  : 
ak  has  this  against  it,  that  this  rt.  does  not  change  "its  guttural  _J 

a  labial  without  some  reason.    In  tnno-g  this  transformation  is  t 

be  set  down  to  the  influence  of  the  v  that  originally  succedecL^^V  it 
(p.  449).    The  rts.  6k  6tt,  although,  as  we   saw  at  p.  457 >  possS^^bfy 
phases  of  the  same  rt.,  form  a  group  which  is  clearly  markedL      off 
from  it  by  its  meaning.    On  the  other  hand  the  change  from  a     *o  $ 
is  not  radical,  but  is  an  occasional  affection,  which  occurs  sporadic-jaZ/p 
in  particular  forms. 
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-zqo  (cp.  Hqo-xqo-v,  kov-tQo-v)  joined  to  the  rt.  ttct  (No. 
214),  transposed  to  Jtxe,  would  give  tcx6-xqo-v.  We  assume 
that  the  language  dropped  the  r  in  the  second  syllable  to 
avoid  the  harsh  sound.  A  similar  curtailment  must  be 
allowed  for  the  0.-H.-G.  fcd-ara  and  the  Ski  patra-m  by 
the  side  of  jtat-ci-trcwn.  Bergk's  ingenuity  has  recognized 
in  the  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Alcman  (Philol.  XXII 
5)  a  by-form  of  nxe-Qo-Vy  namely  itetQo-v,  which  confirms  700 
this  view.  In  this  fragment  vitoitsx(fi8iog  occurs  as  an 
epithet  of  oveiQog  instead  of  the  ordinary  vnoitxegog  winged. 
From  the  primary  icx£-xqo~v  then  there  came  on  one  side 
xb-zqo-v  by  a  lightening  of  the  first  syllable,  on  the  other 
xxb-qo~v  by  a  weakening  of  the  second.  —  xo%-civri  (No. 
70)  ttthe  part  from  the  thighs  to  the  anus"  we  connected 
with  cox-a,  cox-endix  and  some  Sanskrit  words,  the  primary 
notion  of  which  was  that  of  a  hollow,  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  any  case  xoxxv%,  with  the  gram- 
marians' interpretation  xov  Csqov  ooxiov  xb  nqbg  xolg 
l6%lovg  (Lobeck  El.  1 171),  also  belongs  here.  For  xo%civai 
itself  is  interpreted  by  legbv  otixovv  (coccyx,  os  sacrum). 
Clearly  then  xo%-cSvrj  arose  out  of  xoZavtj  and  bears  to  coxa 
the  same  relation  as  that  of  xoQ-civrj  to  cor-vus,  xoq-cc%.  The 
{j  of  the  second  syllable  has  here  passed  into  %y  as  in  vv%-io-g 
from  wxx-io-g,  where  we  may  surely  venture  to  assume 
an  intermediate  form  vv%-io-g,  and  as  in  itp-fto-g  the  if>  of 
ty(o  appears  as  <p*).  We  saw  at  p.  692  how  the  same 
letters  in  a  different  order  (sic)  were  replaced  by  the  same 
•aspirate  in  yM-%o-fuu9  vjJ-^-g),  (for  <Jvrj'%~G)),  itta-x-o-g,  tfjiq-(663) 
%-G),  inj'X'fo,  tlW'X'O).  The  same  theory  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain XQV-X'G)f  which  we  discussed  under  No.  239  in  its 
relation  to  xqv-o.  In  this  case  the  full  form  xqvGx-si  has 
been  preserved  in  Hesych.  and  is  explained  by  xqvxm*  In 
all  cases  the  vowel  before  this  x  which  has  come  from  Ox 


*)  This  meets  the  objection  raised  by  Buhler  (Or.  u.  Occ.  II  332), 
whose  own  attempt  to  identify  %o%mv7i  with  the  synonymous  Skt. 
gaghanas,  while  in  itself  very  plausible ,  fails  because  it  suits  neither 
xoxxv£  nor  the  Latin*  words  inseparable  from  it. 
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is  long.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  language  does 
occasionally  admit  groups  of  sound  like  those  we  see  avoided 
here:  Ti-TQci-Ox-G),  ftQci-Ox-ca.  Here  too  then  we  have  to 
deal  with  no  \uiiversally  applicable  linguistic  law. ; 


H)  Sporadic  vowel -change. 

When  reviewing  at  p.  88  the  sounds  of  Greek  as 
compared  with  those  of  Latin,  we  regarded  it  as  specially 
characteristic  of  Greek  that  it  preserved  the  sphere  of  the 
a  sounds  (a,  e,  o)  from  all  admixture  of  the  vowels  i  and 
u.  At  p.  432  we  again  dealt  with  the  same  relations,  and 
701  recognized  in  the  preservation  of  e  and  o,  as  opposed  to 
the  further  weakened  Italian  i  and  u9  a  very  old  trait  of 
the  Greek  language.  Now  is  the  time  for  giving  the  ex- 
ceptions, and  they  will  be  followed  by  another  vowel- 
change  which  occurs  in  isolated  instances.  We  shall  be 
able  to  be  brief  here,  as  the  individual  cases  are  mostly 
self-evident,  and  have  moreover  nearly  all  of  them  been 
already  discussed  from  other  points  of  view.  See  also  the 
comparisons  of  Pott  I1  3  IF.,  Christ  25  ff.,  Leo  Meyer  1 115  ff. 

1)   l   AS   THE  REPRESENTATIVE   OP   AN   ORIGINAL,   a. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  Italian  languages, 
whenever  an  original  a  became  i  it  was  through  an  inter- 
mediate e  (p.  431).    The  same  course  may  be  conjectured- 
for   the    limited   number  of  forms  which  show   the   same 
change  in  Greek.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
forms    with   the   c- sound  as  well,     tfhe   tendency  to   this 
softening  appears   strongest   before   groups   of  consonants, 
the  weight  of  which  seems  to  have  robbed  the  preceding 
vowel  of  some  of  its  fulness,  in  the  same  way  in. "which 
we  now  and  then  see,  e.  g.  in  the  Ion.  anoSefyq  =  caco- 
deilzig,   the   influence  of  a  double  consonant  reduce  diph- 
thongs to  simple  vowels. 
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Accordingly  we  find  v  as  the  representative  of  s  be- (664) 
fore  double  consonants  in  the  following  words.  First  in 
eight  verbal  forms,  seven  of  which  are  distinguished  from 
other  nearly  related  formations  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable 
beginning  with  v:  tkkca  by  the  side  of  etXXca,  ikva  (No. 
527),  xiq-vr^yn  by  the  side  of  xeQcc-co,  xtqa-vw-yu  (No. 
52),  xtiv-w~(ii  by  the  side  of  xretv-a,  xxa-yLBvai  (No.  77  b), 
OQiy-vd-o-iuu  by  the  side  of  oQsyra  (No.  153),  nlk-va-i/Lai 
approach  and  iuk-va-at  make  to  approach  by  the  side  of 
xek-ag,  nekd-fra,  which  were  discussed  at  No.  367,  nit- 
vij-(il  by  the  side  of  ntxa-vvv-yu  (No.  215),  nit-v-a,  mt- 
vi-&  by  the  side  of  stBO-stv  (No.  214),  6x£d-va-(i(u  by  the 
side  of  Oxed-avw-iii  (No.  294,  295),  words  in  which  the 
variation  of  the  vowel  is  not  confined  to  Greek  alone.  A 
similar  relation  exists  between  ffxlfur-r-o  and  Oxfa-z-co  (No. 
108),  %Qi(i~7C-z-a>  and  the  rt.  XPa-v  (XQa^va>))  6*tk~(i-&  and 
6t£QO-7t  (cp.  above  p.  528).  These  forms  bear  to  those 
with  the  e-  sound  the  same  relation  as  that  of  the  Lat. 
quinque  to  the  Gk.  Ttivxe,  tcs[17CS,  and  that  of  ting-o  to 
xeyyo.  We  may  also  add  the  word  tx-vo-g  by  the  side 
of  eif>-<o  just  discussed  at  p.  699.  We  find  groups  of  con- 
sonants containing  sibilants  in  fr-4h,  be,  from  the  rt,  ec 
(No.  564)  by  the  side  of  latl,  ttitai  etc.,  vfo6-o-(icu  from 
the  rt.  vec  (No.  432)  by  the  side  of  Nio-taQ,  voti-zojs, 
Zt-a>  by  the  side'of  Zd-og  rt.  tb  (No.  280),  %&iZ-6-g  (p.  603)702 
by  the  side  of  %&ig,  groups  containing  q  in  td-(pv-G>  by 
the  side  of  £d~Qa,  rt.  £b  (No.  280),  kix-Qi-tptg,  kix-Qoi  by 
the  side  of  Xsx-qoC,  kk%~Qio~g  (No.  540),  olxziQ-po-g,  olxtiQ- 
luov  by  the  side  of  olxtsiQ-cn  (Aeol.  olxtc^o).  Perhaps 
JCq-xti  belongs  to  the  rt.  bepK  (No.  13),  as  conjectured  by 
Bu.  in  the  Litt.  Centralblatt  1866  p.  371.  The  length  of 
the  i  in  ffiar-to-v,  the  stem-word  of  which  is  preserved  by 
Hesych.  Xyiaza  lyiixia}  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  an  older  ftf-fia  for  Hn-\ut  (No.  565).  Here 
too  then  we  have  two  consonants.  The  length  of  the  i 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  principle  of  compensation, 
like  that  of  the  Ion.  elfia  and  the  Dor.  yrjtia.  —  Similarly 
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%£kl6civ  (No.  187)   for  %ekev8(Qv.    Many  cases  that  belong 
here  haVe  been  discussed  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XII  386. 

In  the  case  of  the  few  words  too  where  the  v  that 
has  come  from  a  has  no  e  corresponding  to  it,  there  are 
for  the  most  part  double  consonants,  —  Xrnto-g  by  the 
side  of  txxo-g,  where  the  Italian  languages  show  the  c- 
sound  (p.  455),  just  as  we  have  xqi-vo  by  the  side  of  the 
Lat.  cer-no  (No.  76),  §i&  (No.  515)  Lat.  rad-ix,  6xiQ-zd-<o 
hop  (p.  649),  which  is  related  to  axaiQ-co  as  the  Lat.  saO-t-o 
is  to  sahi-o.  The  case  of  the  long  i  of  'Eglvv-g  (No.  495) 
is  the  same  as  that  of  ipaziov.  Here  a  j  has  fallen  out 
after  v.  —  dn-lit-sv-a  along  with  -on-iit-a-g  (p.  457)  with 
the  peculiar  weakened  reduplication  in  the  second  syllable 
has  for  its  i  the  analogy  of  d/-d©-fu,  (li-ftpd-ox-a ,  in 
which  the  reduplication  syllable  uses  the  same  vowel, 
(665)-o7rf7tas  that  of  nl-tpavOxa)  for  the  length  of  the  vowel.  On 
bvivr\yn  see  p.  677. 

The  remaining  cases  are  but  few  in  number:  niz-vko-g 
the  plash  of  an  oar  or  of  drops  of  water,  probably  belonging 
to  the  rt.  7T6T  (No.  214),  whence  comes  luz-ve-to.    Possibly 
the  v  has  here  had  something  to  do  with  the  thinning  of 
the   vowel,    as  in  [dgvco,   'Egivv-g  and   in  the  Aeolic  and 
Homeric   itfavQeg.     We    might   perhaps    ascribe   the   same 
influence   to    the  i  in   tiyi-tit  by  the  side  of  6q>s   and   in 
tdio-g  discussed  at  p.  617  (cp.  ftrfh,  XixQuplg).    The  variation 
between    6#i    and  6if>i-    in   6^fi-zkke6zo-g}    ot^i-fiaQ'-^g,   6$i- 
voo-g  reminds   us    of  Latin   forms   like    beni-gnu-s  by  the 
side  of  bene.    Still  the  origin  of  the  vowel  is  by  no  means 
evident.    The  old  grammarians  regarded  otyi  used  separately 
as  Aeolic  (Ahr.  Aeol.  80).     Conversely  we  find  8  for  the 
i  of  ay %i  (No.  166)  in  the  Homeric  compound  ccyxi-iucxo-&- 
Perhaps  both  vowels  arose  by  weakening  from  si  (cp.  apaxsf)- 
—  In  the  case  of  lz-ako-g  by  the  side  of  vit-ulu-s  (No.  21 %S) 
and  the  Skt.  vat-sa-s  I  do  not-know  how  we  are  to  account 
for  the  weakening.    Whether  the  multiplicative  terminatiofl 
-xig   e.  g.   in  itoXXa-xig  really  corresponds   to   the  -$as  of 
the  Skt.,  e.  g.  in  balm-fas  many  times,  is  very  questionab/e 
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(cp.  p.  633).  We  are  compelled  anyhow  to  acknowledge  703 
the  change  of  a  to  i  without  special  reason  in  6w-df  6x1- 
qo-Vj  Gxt-Qo-g  (No.  112),  jflpt-o  from  the  rt.  ghar  by  the 
side  of  the  Lat.  fri-o-rc  (No.  201),  in  ni-va  by  the  side 
of  the  Aeolic  nco-va  (No.  371),  in  pi-vy-a  [(No.  475)  where 
several  related  languages  share  this  weakening,  in  Oiti-d'-afi'q 
span  from  ihe  rt.  ctkx  (No.  354)  the  primary  meaning  of 
which  is  here  prominent,  and  in  the  related  glossematic  « 
words  (fitidrig,  an cd cog  extended*).  For  a  discussion  of  the 
long  i,  which  we  find,  in  connexion  with  metathesis  e.  g. 
in  xQlfr-ri  (No.  76),  fai-fra  (p.' 468),  qEiz-tc>  (No.  513),  in 
the  place  of  an  original  a,  see  Delbriick  Studien  I,  2,  131  fif. 
—  A  long  i  has  perhaps  replaced  an  a-sound  also  in  xtx-v-g 
strength,  if  Fick2  28  be  right  in  connecting  the  word 
with  the  Skt.  gaJc  (gak-nd-mi)  to  have  power,  be  able. 
Cp.  however  the  note  to  No.  79. 

Tn  non-Attic  dialects  the  phenomenon  is  far  commoner. 
We  often  find  in  Aeolic,  as  in  Doric,  an  e  replaced  by  i 
before  vowels,  e.  g.  Boeot.  iciv  =  iciv  (rt.  dc),  Lacon.  Old 
=  ftsd,  though  in  this  case  both  sounds  have  not  seldom 
arisen  from  an  older  ev,  as  in  xQv6'io-gy  Ep.  xqvG'Sio-sagm) 
The  i  is  alike  Doric  and  Ionic  in  fa-ticc,  Ion.  to-tiri  = 
io-tia  (No.  610),  again,  that  is,  before  a  double  consonant, 
as  also  in  the  Cyprian  mX-vo-v  <paiov  (Hesych.),  which  is 
undoubtedly  related  to  neko-g,  nsAio-g,  noho-g  (No.  352). 
The  remarkable  Cyprian  dialect  which  M.  Schmidt  Ztschr.  IX 
290  fF.  has  discussed  somewhat  minutely,  shows  the  softening 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  Occasionally  in  the  Arcadian  dialect 
of  Tegea  (Michaelis  Jahn's  Jahrb.  1861  p.  591)  the  pre- 
position iv  occurs  as  Iv  and,  as  in  Latin,  stands  for  elg 


*)  It  results  from  the  comparison  of  these  words,  that  Ebel 
Ztschr.  XIII  268  assigns  somewhat  too  narrow  a  field^to  the  operation 
of  this  weakening  (cp.  above  p.  664),  and  this  made  us  recognize  it 
in  xU-z-m.  —  Brdal  "La  mythe  d'Oedipe"  p.  10  assumes  a  change 
of  a  to  t  in  order  to  refer  'i^cov  to  an  assumed  Akshivan,  supposed 
to  mean  "Car -man,  Wheel -man1',  1.  e.  the  sun-god  (^No.  682).  Cp. 
however  No.  24b. 


i 
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as  well  (No.  425).  To  the  forms  in  which  i  has  taken 
the  place  of  s  the  Paphian  lyyia  elg  (Hesych.)  no  doubt 
belongs.  We  might  assume  a  form  Oiy-yia,  which  would 
then  stand  for  Osy-yicc.  The  stem  is  that  discussed  at  No. 
599,  preserved  in  the  Latin  sern-el,  sim-plex}  and  the  di- 
minutive sin-g-uli.  The  y  of  tyyta  might  stand  for  x.  Per- 
haps -La  is  the  same  suffix  as  occurs  in  un-c-ia  (cp.  on 
No.  445),  though  if  so  we  should  certainly  have  expected 
lyyld  in  Greek. 


704  2)   V  THE   REPRESENTATIVE   OP   AN   ORIGINAL   a. 

The  softening  of  an  original  a-sound   to  the  duller  v 
might  be  shown  to  have   extended  over   about    the  same 
range  as  that  into  i  just  discussed.     As  there  s  was  the 
intermediate  step  between  a  and  i,  so  here  o  comes  be- 
tween a  and  t*.     And  in  fact  the  v  here  to  be  discussed 
almost  always  has  a  corresponding  o  either  in  the  dialects 
of  Greek   itself  or   in   Latin.     But  since   the  Gk.  v   is  a 
proportionally  late  sound,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
always  immediately   preceded  by  the  fuller  ft -sound,  and 
that  consequently  the  series  in  this  case  was  the  following: 
a,  o}  w,  ii.     It   is  only  when   so  comprehended   that  this 
shifting  of  the  vowel  is  seen  in  its  true  character,  i.  e.  a& 
a  dulling  of  the  sound.     In  complete  accordance  with  tbif 
is  the  fact  that  the  Aeolic  dialect,  which  like  the  Italians 
languages,  and  most  unlike  Ionic,  shows  in  all  its  various^- 
branches  a  very  old  dulling  of  its  vowels,  is  specially  pron«*-a 
to  this  particular  change.     I  have   discussed  this  point 
greater  length  in  my  essay  "zur  gr.  Dialektologie"  Nachzr. 
d.  Gott  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  Nov.  1862.    Compare  also 
Meyer  I   121.     Schleicher   Compend.8  59  justly   condei 
(C67)the  attempt  at  explaining  every  v  by  the  supposition 
forms  with  /a.    It  is  only  where,  as  in  the  case  of  yvx 
Boeot.  (lava,  Goth,  qvino  (p.  472),  there  are  other  clear       ju- 
dications of  this  group,  that  we  can  venture  to  assume     J# 
as  preliminary  to  v. 
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In  this  change  too  we  ought  certainly  to  regard  the 
adjoining  consonants  as  instrumental.  The  nasals  and 
the  sounds  q  and  A,  in  the  case  of  which  we  find  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  neighbouring  vowels,  come  in  for 
the  greatest  share  of  consideration  here,  and  among  the 
explosives,  as  Sonne  Ztschr.  X  130  remarks,  specially  the 
gutturals.  There  are  but  a  very  few  word -stems  which 
have  v  in  the  place  of  a  consistently  throughout  all  their 
ramifications.  Perhaps  the  only  cases  are  kvxo-g  by  the 
side  of  the  Indo-Germanic  varha-s  (No.  89),  but  Lat.  lupus, 
fioQ-(ivQ-a  (No.  477)  by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  mar-mar-a-s, 
(ivkr],  (ivk-O'S  by  the  side  of  molo  (No.  481),  vv%  by  the 
side  of  the  Skt.  nak-ti-s  and  the  Lat.  nox  (No.  94),  %vvy 
Guv,  discussed  in  its  relation  to  con-  cum  on  p.  533,  ovv% 
by  the  side  of  the  Skt.  naklia-s  (No.  447),  tfvj;,  itvx-ivo-g 
(No.  384)  cp.  Lat.  pug-nu-s  by  the  side  of  the  rt.  tkxk, 
irat  (No.  343),  where  the  difference  of  vowel  is  attended  by 
a  modification  of  the  meaning,  <pQvy-&  (aor.  p.  d-(p(wy-riv) 
by  the  side  of  the  Jndo-Germ./  bharg  (No.  162),  which  is 
discussed  along  with  %qvq6'G  (No.  202),  /fyvgaofiiu  roar 
(=  Skt.  barh  roar,  of  elephants),  xQvnaco  (No.  239)  by 
Delbriick  Stud.  I,  2,  136.  —  Elsewhere  the  variation  occurs 
only  in  isolated  words.  By  the  side  of  ayelQco,  ayoQcc we  705 
have  the  Aeolizing  itavrjyvQi~g  and  ayvQ-trj-g.  We  may 
learn  how  widely  the  dialects  diverged  in  this  stem  from 
Hesychius's  glosses  ayaQQl-g'  ad'QoiOig  (i.  e.  ayeQ-6i-g)} 
ayvQt-g'  Gvvodog,  ay&Qelv  Gvvol&qol&iv ,  to  say  nothing 
of  words  which  we  have  good  grounds  for  suspecting.  — 
yvQ-i-g  was  discussed  under  No.  130  along  with  the  words 
coming  from  the  stem  gar.  —  xvxko-g  and  xtQxo-g  (No.  81) 
both  correspond  to  the  Skt.  JcaJcra-s,  as  too  we  find  an 
older  by -form  xakivdicD  as  well  as  xvkwdsa.  —  By  the 
side  of  ovofia  (No.  446)  there  has  crept  into  ordinary 
Greek  av-dw^io-g  (Ep.  vcivv(iv-o-g) ,  Ow~civviio-g  which 
resemble  the  Aeol.  and  Dor.  owpcc.  Perhaps  dissimilation 
Was  the  object  of  the  change,  though  in  otofio-g,  and 
{nfroQoipo-g   dissimilation   failed  to   produce  any    effect.   — 
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By  the  side  of  the  widely -spread  suffix  -toq,  nom.  -t<oq 
we  find  [iccQ-rvQ  (No.  466),  the  suffix  of  which  reminds  us 
of  the  similar  dulling  in  the  case  of  the  Lat.  datu-ru-s  by 
the  side  of  da-tor  and  the  Skt.  gen.  abl.  matur  for  matars. 
To  these  we  may  also  add  the  v  of  4mazvQO-g  discussed 
on  p.  601.  Perhaps  tixwpog  vessel,  goblet  is  only  a  by- 
form  of  Oxdcpog  (No.  109).  —  anvQ-C-g  basket  (p.  494)  is 
probably  related  not  only  to  the  Lat.  spor-ta,  sport-tda  but 
also  to  Otislqcc  ball  of  thread  and  GnaQ-to-v  string,  Lith. 
sparta-s  band  (under  No.  389),  so  that  the  common  idea 
is  that  of  winding.  —  Perhaps  nvkr\  door,  is  the  fern,  of 

W>z)n6ko-g  pivot,  pole  from  the  rt.  TreX  turn,  discussed  on  p.  463. 
—  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  word  nqv-xavi-g  is  con- 
nected with  itqo  (No.  380),  even  though  we  should  choose  to 
follow  Ahrens  Aeol.  84  in  rejecting  the  reading  nqoxavig  in  a 
Lesbian  inscription.  The  suffix  is  related  to  that  of  hc-ijs- 
zavo-g  (No.  585)  and  the  Lat.  diu-Unu-s  as  the  Lat.  humUi-s 
is  to  the  Gk.  ^aftaAo-g.  —  It  is  very  questionable  on  the 
other  hand  on  the  score  of  formation  and  meaning  whether, 
in  spite  of  what  Misteli  says  (Ztschr.  XVII  17$),  nQvpva 
puppis,  itQvpvo-g  extremus  are  to  be  referred  to  tcqo,  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  connected  with  nQB^ivo-v 
root  or  foundation,  and  perhaps  with  niq-ag  (No.  357).  — 
The  same  relation  is  borne  by  the  Homeric  HQO-ftel-v-iivo-s 
(No.  316)  from  the  very  ground,  and  the  plural  substantive 
ftilvpva  in  Empedocles  to  Hesychius's  ^iXeyLVO-v.  We  may 
perhaps  regard  these  and  other  Homeric  words  as  real 
Aeolisms,  of  which  there  are  by  no  means  few  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  so  explain  vn6-(lQvx-o-g,  vjto-flQvx-io-s, 
7tEQi-flQV%-io-g  (Soph.  Ant.  336),  deluging,  by  the  side  of 
fiQi%-siv  wet  (No.  166  b),  dia-itgvOio-g  penetrating,  by  the 
side  of  diaiiiteQ'dg,  certainly  ittovQ-eg}  Lesb.  TtidCvQ-eg  (p. 
480),  ibfiv-di-g  (No.  449),  aklvdig,  which  we  have  other 
means  of  proving  to  be  "Aeolic,  the  very  old  a[ivp.<ov  (No. 
478),  due  perhaps  to  the  traditional  dialect  of  the  Aeolic 

706  bards,  by  the  side  of  ^co^o-g,  a  word  which  we  shall  not 
follow  Hugo  Weber  (Philol.  XVI  712)  in  connecting  with 
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&(ivvg>.  I  also  class  al<Sv-\Lvrf%i(\g  (#  258)  and  the  proper 
name  A?6v(ivo-g  (A  303)  in  the  same  list.  The  former 
must  stand  for  ccfao'(ivrj-Tri-s  and  mean  originally  the  man 
who  is  mindful  of  the  alca  (No.  569),  the  equal  share, 
who  is  careful  /nij  rig  ot  ars^^o^evog  x(rj  forjg.  Compare 
livytiatid'S  dl  ftovQidog  akxrjg,  (ivrjpova  cpoQtov.  This  ety- 
mology, given  among  others  even  in  the  E.  M.,  is  certainly 
simpler  than  Doderlein's  from  vpvstv  (Glossar.  170)  in  its 
original  meaning  of  weaving.  Perhaps  we  may  reckon 
among  these  Aeolisms  the  Homeric  itv-yba-xo-g  the  last, 
which  is  related  to  the  Osc.  pos-mo-s  the  last,  recognized 
by  Ludw.  Lange  (Die  osk.  Inschr.  der  tabula  Bantina  p.  63), 
as  iftdo-fia-Td-g  is  to  £(ldo-(io-g.  itv-yia-jzo-g  then  stands  for 
xoti-pa-ro-g  like  s-^svac  for  ic-yisvai  and  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  stem  pas,  which  we  find  preserved  in  the  Skt. 
pa(-lca-s  behind,  later,  poQ-Ui-ma-s  the  last,  in  the  Zd.  paQ-ca  v 
(adv.)  behind,  pag-ne  (prep.  c.  ace.)  behind,  in  the  Lat. 
pos,  post,  post-ems,  postre-mU-s,  po-ne,  in  the  Umb.  pu$9 
pust,  pus-trti,  and  in  the  Lith.  pas-Mi  (adv.)  later,  pds-Tz-ui 
(prep.)  behind,  after,  'and  hence  is  an  isolated  remnant  of 
a  family  of  wards  which  has  spread  widely  elsewhere.  Cp. 
Walter  Quaestiones  etymologicae  p.  8.  —  (ivfr-6-g,  (foaoo-g 
by  the  side  of  (kefr-v-g,  (iivft-og  are  completely  isolated. 
Cp.  above  p.  467. 

The  conditions  under  which  v  takes  the  place  of  an 
a -sound  in  Lesbian  Aeolic  are  discussed  by  Ahrens  78,«*«9) 
81  ff.  Even  Boeotian,  though  elsewhere  averse  from  this 
change,  takes  the  same  course  at  all  events  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diphthongs  oi  and  a,  e.  g.  in  /vxo-g  =  fotxo-g, 
S&I/lv  =  dripcD.  For  the  change  of  these  sounds  to  v  rests 
no  doubt  on  the  dulling  of  the  o- sound  to  a:  ui  however 
became  v,  so  that  the  series  was:  oi,  ui,  u.  Latin  adopts 
the  course  of  this  series  occasionally,  as "  in  the  case  of 
the  Old -Lat.  oitier  from  which  uti  arose,  doubtless  through 
the  intermediate  uitier.  (Cp.  Corssen  I2  710).  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  Lat.  the  full  sound  of  the  u  was  kept, 
while  in  Gk.  the  ui  when  dissolved  left  the  thinner  v.    It 
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is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  same  Boeotian  dialect  shares 
with  Latin  the  other  transformation  of  the  diphthong  oi 
into  ot:  dtovveot  =  diovvaa,  and  shows  the  same  in- 
consistency as  Italian  in  the  process.  The  same  phenomenon 
moreover  connects  the  Arcadian  dialect,  which  Ahrens  still 
maintains  to  be  pseudo -Aeolic,  with  the  universally  re- 
cognized branches  of  Aeolic.  Not  only  does  the  change 
from  ao  to  av*~),  which  though  recognized  some  time  since 
has    only  lately  been    established    by    new   and   important 

707  evidence,  rest  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  lately  discovered 
forms  uxv,  aliv,  xuzv  (Michaelis  Jahn's  Jahrb.  18G1  p.  591) 
completely   agree  with  Lesbian  Aeolic.     We  might  arrive 

1670)  at  more  exact  views  on  the  relation  of  the  different  dialects 


*)  IJ sener'*  objections  s.Tiihn's.Iiihrb.1865  p. 22a)  to  my  explanation 
of  the  Arcadian  genitive*  in  -av  (Jorp/nti)  eh  from  -ao,  -Sag  (—  Skt. 
i'ijhs)  seem  to  me  by  no  means  convincing.     There  is  no  reason  wbj 
ho  should  not  become  av  .just  a*  well  as  ao.    A  Greek  aw  is  of  two 
distinct  kinds  according  as  it  corresponds  to  «u  (Skt.  6)  or  du  (Skt. 
<iu).     ao   I'onkl   a*   easily   become   av   a*   ao   conld   become  av.     Fot 
nvXavoos'    iri'lmpds   (Hesych.)   there  is   no   other  explanation  that     i* 
equally   simple.     In   the   case  ton  of  the  ordinary   contraction   of   «n* 
to  co  jio  distinction   ia  made   between   a  and  a.     The   assertion  tt^«* 
(ireek  grammar  demands  here  the  loss  of  a  f  is  unfounded.    It        '* 
not  enough  to  quote  a  single  form   from   an  inscription.     These  -*~ire 
questions   in   which   it   is   impossible  to  separate   special   from  cm^11' 
parative  grammar.     It  is  only   what   is  in  harmony  with  the  la,K=Lj£i 
that  will  hold  in  the  former,  and  Usener  himself  feels  this.    For         i"e 
hiuiaelf  tries  soon  afterwards  to  establish  the  J7  by  a  comparison:^  •' 
other  languages,   though   I  think   he   does  not  succeed    (cp.  p.  4       -*•''■ 
We  can  no  more  conclude   from   such  old  ways   of  writing  a  Gc — ce* 
name  as  Archelauun  that  J-~  was  heard  in  it  than  we  can  conefc.  ode 
from  Achitti  that  such  was   the  case    with  'A%atoC.     Inscription  ^^  "f 
the  ltoinan  period  can  afford  no  proof  of  a   digamina  in  the  mi«Idle 
of  a  word.  —  Jnst  a*  little  can  I  follow  Usener  in  his  view*  a*.*  to 
the  dev  elopement  of  the  dative  from  the  locative  (p.S60ff.).  Lengthen  »% 
of  oi  to  o>  in  a  teimi :i.i ! ion  would  be  a  process  without  anaJep", 
and  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  phonetic  dev  elopement.    Da,tre 
and  locative  were  as  markedly  distinct  in  the  singular  in  the  oWw/ 
Greek  as  they  were  in  Italian.    It  was  not  till  the  final  i  of  con- 
sonant stems  was  shortened  that  the  two  oaseB  become  confounded 
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to  each  other  from  a  study  of  proper  names,  for  some 
show  this  very  change  of  vowel,  e.  g>  'EkpvQcc  (cp.  itpoQog) 
from  the  rt.  Fop,  the  'Watch'  (No.  501),  the  Corinthian 
UiCvcpog  (p.  458),  whose  very  name  stamps  Him  as  AloM$r\g, 
Utevv-xAaQog  i.  e.  OtBvo-xXriQO'Q  (cp.  6tevo-%&Qiu)  in  Mes- 
senia,  Zdxvvfro-g  (p.  602),  words  which  may  be  quoted 
as  prominent  examples  of  this  change  of  vowel. 


3)    l  AND   V  INTERCHANGED. 

These  two  vowels  are  phonetically  not  far  apart.    The 
older   grammarians   were   very  ready  on  this    account   to 
hold  them  as  nearly  equivalent  etymologically,  a  mistake 
against   which   the    comparative    study   of   languages   has 
uttered   warnings   from   the  beginning.     For   all   this   we 
must  not  absolutely  deny  all  connexion  between  the  two. 
The   peculiar   sound    of  the   vowel   v   is   clearly   the 
ground  of  the  objection  which,  though,  as  ykvxv-g  shows, 
it  was  not  absolute,  the   Greeks  nevertheless  felt  to  the 
repetition  of  v  in  two  consecutive  syllables.    In  such  cases  708 
v  is   often   replaced  by   o:    xo-%v  nokv,   izXrjipsg  (Hesych.) 
from  the  rt.  \o  %da  (No.  203),  poQ-pvQ-m  (No.  477),  tcoq- 
<pvQ~to   (No.  415),   xox-xv£   (No.  66).     This   course   seems 
the  older  one.     It  probably  dates  from  the  time  when  in- 
stead of  the  thinner  v  the  fuller  u  was  still  heard.    In 
view  of  this  explanation  we  may  compare  the  substitution 
in    the    Cyprian   dialect   of  o    for  v.    There   is   abundant 
evidence  of  this  change,  which  is  discussed  by  M.  Schmidt 
Ztschr.  IX  306,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to   be  regarded  as  a 
change  not  so  much  from  v  as  from  the  older  u  to  the 
related   0-  sound.     The   Paphian   fi-OQccvag   £{;(d,   for   which 
M.  Schmidt  is  probably  right  in  reading  &oqivdt,g  (=  fyvQafa), 
is  thus  exactly  parallel   to   the  Lat.  foras  (No.  319),   and 
iyxayoxeve  =   iyxatayvzsve  to   the  Lat.  fo-rc  (No.  417). 
—  The  other  course  is  to  represent  v  by  iy  which  was  done 
most  clearly  in  (pt-xv-gy  q)t-%v-&  =^  fu-tu-o  from  the  rt.  <pu 
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(No.  417).  It  is  due  no  doubt  to  this  objection  to  the 
repetition  of  v  that  in  Greek,  where  -vlo  is  a  common 
diminutive  suffix,  the  Lat.  mu-tUu-s  is  represented  by  ju- 
rvlo-g,  while  the  form  pvtiXo-g  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Hesych.  with  a  kindred  meaning,  and  the  name  of  the 
town  has  both  forms,  Mvxi1.i\vyi  and  MiTvki\vi(\.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  what  the  origin  of  the  word  is,  though  it 
se^ms  natural  to  connect  it  with  [iiOrvkAa)  ^and  the  rt.  ui 
pivv-a  (No.  475),  in  which  the  i  as  we  saw  comes  from 
an  older  a.  —  tl>£&vQO-g  in  its  relation  to  i/rift-og  was 
discussed  on  p.  518.  The  converse  change,  that  of  i  to  v, 
appeared  to  us  probable  in  xt-xv-a  {xa%vvai)  under  No.  57. 

(«?i)         Besides    these   there    are    but    few    instances    of   the 
interchange    of  i   and    v.     Four    forms,    which    evidently 
come  from  stems   in  v,   have  this  in  common,   that  their 
vowel  becomes  i  when  followed  by   another  vowel:    dgi-a 
(pi.)  bushes,  belonging  to  dQv-g  (No.  275),  fti-aao-g  rout> 
which    cannot    be    separated   from   the  frviddeg   and    con- 
sequently belongs  to  the  rt.  9u  (No.  320),  with  the  same 
suffix  which  meets   us   iu  nh-aOo-g  hat  (No.  215),  and  is 
established   by    Indie   analogies    as    well   by    Aufrecht   on 
.  Uggvaladatta  271,  6i~aXo~g  hog,  a  kind  of  diminutive  from 
av-g  (No.  579),  and  vitsQ-yC-ako-g  overbearing,  which,  along 
with  Aeschylus's  vneQtpev  and  the  commoner  vnsQ-qrv-fis, 
we  follow  Buttmann  Lexil.  II  213    in   deriving    from  tH.« 
rt.  cpu   (No.  417)   in   the  sense   of  over -grown,    luxurian_k 
There   is   a   different   relation  of  sounds   in    the    evident^ 
reduplicated  it£[i-<pi£   (st.  n€(i-q>l-y)   breath  (by  the  side         o 
7te[iq)(-g   7te(i(p{d-og),   which   probably   belongs   to  No.  (3^5? 
(p.  499).     We  find   besides  in  a  few  noun -formations  1   — $ 
okifigo-g    by    the    side    of    lubricu-s    (No.   544),    (wkifl*    ^o 
[lofofldo-g  by   the  side  of  fio'Au/Jo-g,   iiokv(ido-g   (No.  5  -^mfii> 
and  in  a  few  roots  like  kvy-o-g  by  the  side  of  liga-re  (     ""X 

709  149),  X19  by  the   side  of  the  Lat.  hib-et,  lib-et  (No.  fz^m4o 
and  the  Skt.  mid  by  the  side  of  uub  (No.  479)  a  varfa-  ~tioB 
between  i  and  u  extending  beyond   the  region  of  Gr-€rf; 
though    we    cannot,    as  in  the   cases    discussed    on  p-   GO, 
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explain  the  variation  to  be  a  double  series  of  forms  with  a 
differentiation  of  meaning.  The  variation  between  u  and 
i  in  the  derivative  termination  -v%o-$  (-^o-g)  is  discussed 
by  Ahrens  Rhein.  Mus.  XVII  362,  where  he  treats  specially 
of  Movvi%o-$  by  the  side  of  Movvv%o-gy  Mowi%Ca}  Movvi- 
%Cavy  MoQi%o-g  by  the  side  of  M6(fvxo-g  and  similar  proper 
names.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  same  scholar  in  the 
free  use  he  makes  of  this  change  of  sound  (Pliilol.  XVIII 
210)  in  order  to  explain  mythological  names.  —  With 
reference  to  the  dialectic  change  of  v  to  t  which  we  meet 
with  in  Lesbian  Aeolic  e.  g.  in  faey,  and  among  the  Cyprians 
e.  g.  in  IpvzQabv  =  tmophQatiov ,  we  may  probably  decide 
that  it  is  a  tendency  to  that  Itacism,  which  finally  led  the 
Greeks  universally  to  identify  i  and  v  completely.  The 
converse  of  this  change  we  meet  with  in  the  one  isolated 
instance  of  the  Cretan  ' Trntay qcc}  'TintaGia  (C.  I.  2554, 
106),  which  clearly  belong  to  Xnno-g  (Voretzsch  p.  27),  though, 
to  be  sure,  this  was  a  word  in  which  there  was  origin- 
ally an  a. 


I)    Vowels  prefixed  and  inserted.  (67*> 

The  extreme  readiness  of  the  old  grammarians  to 
assume  that  the  various  vowels  had  been  prefixed  or  in- 
serted, in  order  to  arrive  at  desired  etymologies,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  proportionate  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  linguistic  science  of  the  present  day  to  admit  the 
existence  of  elements  which  are  foreign  to  the  significant 
body  of  the  word,  and  owe  their  existence  to  convenience 
of  articulation  or  the  preference  for  certain  conjunctions 
of  sounds*).    In  view  of  the  fact  that  words,  when  once  710 


*)  Pott  II2  394  says:  "it  needs  no  great  sharpness  to  explain 
such  vowels  as  meaningless  prefixes".  But  to  show  "sharpness" 
is  not  the  object  of  the  student  of  language  t  and  in  view  of  the 
proverb  anlovg  6  pvftog  tijs  dlrj&eLag  £cpv  we  shall  none  the  less 
be  compelled  by  facts  of  language  which  no  one  can  confute,   to 
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fixed  in  form  at  ah  early  period  in  the  life  of  language, 
show  no  further  growth  in  their  significant  parts,  but  rather 
decay,   we  shall  find   good  reason  to  be   very   careful   in 
making   such   assumptions.     The  prothesis   of  consonants, 
e.  g.  of  an  s  before  consonants  of  the  most  different  kinds, 
a  process  which  several  meritorious  scholars  still  think  is 
to  be  allowed  (cp.  p.  59),  is  probably  not  to  be  established 
for  a  single  Greek  word.    Wherever  we  find  a  word  with 
two    forms   of  consonantal  initial,  one  full  and  the  other 
meagre,  we  have  good  grounds  for  assigning   the  priority 
to  the  former.     At  the  most  the  only  letters  that  we  can 
call  prefixed  are  the  parasitic  g  and  d,  which,  as  was  shown 
at  length  above,  are  produced  naturally  before  v  and  j  even 
when  initial.    This  prothesis  however,  if  carefully  examined, 
is  really  an  affection  of  single  consonants.    In  the  middle  of 
a   word   too    auxiliary  consonants   like   the  d  in  av-d-po's, 
and  the  /$  in  ^sa-rj^i-^Qca  are    confined  to  a  small  circle. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  here  too  these  sounds  do  not 
make  their  way  into   the  body  of  sound  as  a  .foreign  ele- 
ment, but  are   developed   as  natural  neighbours  from  the 
preceding  sounds,  in  the  effort  to  connect  these  with  those 
which   follow.     On   the    other    hand    the   vowels  hold       in 
general   a  more    subservient    position   in    language.     It       w 
generally  recognized  that  they  occasionally  introduce  th^ffl' 
selves  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word,,     or 
to  speak  more  exactly,  result  from  the  semivocalic  so  "wnd 
attendant  on  certain  consonants.    It  only  remains  to  disfc-ing- 
(673)uish    more    exactly   the   conditions    and   the  range  of     ibis 
phenomenon  in  Greek,   and  in  so  doing  to  insist  that     ibis 
process  is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  & 
purely  physical  one,    and  is  hence  to   be   explained,    like 
any  other  of  its  kind,  physiologically. 

prefer  this  simple  assumption  to  the  explanations  referred  to  on 
p.  32  ff.,  which  though  u  sharp "  enough  are  artificial  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  even  Pott,  though  describing  the  vowel  in  many  cases 
as  "obscure",  now  and  then  acknowledges  the  "possibility"  of 
prothesis. 
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1)  Vowels  prefixed. 

The  old  grammarians  called  the  prefixing  of  a  sound 
XQogfreOtg.  Lobeck  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  they  attached 
to  it  in  the  discussion  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Elementa 
pathologiae  'de  prosthesi  et  aphaeresi'.  Pott,  who  discusses 
this  question  at  length  II1  125  flf-  and  returns  to  it  IP 
384  f.,  uses  the  word  prothesis,  which  is  more  apt,  and 
for  this  reason  we  have  followed  him  in  so  doing,  and 
have  often  assumed  "prothetic  vowels".  The  frequency 
of  the  phenomenon,  especially  before  double  consonants, 
but  also  before  simple  liquids  and  nasals  and  before  the 
digamma  (p.  568  fF.),  is  characteristic  of  Greek  and  disting- 
uishes it  in  many  cases  from  Latin.  But  analogies  from 
related  and  non-related  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  the  prefixing 
of  a  vowel  of  this  kind  in  the  Romance  languages,  for  711 
which  see  Diez  Gr.  I2  224  ff.  Forms  like  the  Spanish 
cstar  =  stare,  Proven^  cstabU  and  istabU  =  stabulum  have 
precedents  in  late  Latin,  according  to  Corssen  (I1  289,  II2 
286,  Ztschr.  XI  341)  since  the  fourth  century:  istatuam, 
ispirito,  Isticho  =  Sticho*).  Diez  adduces  similar  forms 
with  e  and  i  from  Basque  and  Hungarian,  with  y  from 
Cymric,  Pott  from  Arabic,  Persian  and  Ossetic.  On  prothetic 
vowels  in  Slavonic  cp.  Miklosich  Lex.  p.  1  and  459.  Lithuan- 
ian too  shows  forms  like  iszkada  =  Germ.  ScJiade  (injury), 
iszkala  =  Germ.  Scliule  (school),  and  even  Vedic  Sanskrit: 
i-rag-jd-mi  =  rego  (rt.  rag  No.  153),  i-radh  seek  to  win, 
by  the  side  of  rddh.  In  Ossetic  a,  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
vowels,   is  employed  for  this  purpose.     Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I2 


*)  Lachmann  on  Lucret.  231  shows  how  this  parasitic  t,  corrupted 
by  copyists  even  into  m,  hi,  hy,  and  occasionally  replaced  by  e,  be- 
came the  source  of  numerous  errors  in  our  manuscripts.  Bekker 
Horn.  131.  134  calls  attention  to  this  prothesis  with  reference  to  Greek 
words.  Max  Mfiller  II  194  presents  tts  with  many  similar  phenomena 
from  various  sources,  specially  from  "Celtic.  Cp.  Zeuss  Gr.  Celt.' 
p.  120  and  Terrien  -  Poncel  Du  language  (Paris  1867)  p.  64. 
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121  quotes  several  instances  in  which  metathesis  has  occurred 
iu  addition:  arliia  three,  cp.  Skt.  trajas,  arfug  eyebrow, 
i.  e.  Skt.  blmt-s  and  the  Gk.  6<pf?v-g  (No.  405)  which  arose 
in  the  same  way,  to  which  according  to  Grimm  Gesch.  434 
the  Ir.  abhra  corresponds.  In  the  Sicilian  dialect  too,  as 
Wentrup  (BeitrSge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Sic.  M.  p.  164)  shows, 
an  a  is  constantly  prefixed,  which,  e.  g.  in  antta  =  Gk. 
(It'TiJ  is   not  the   remains  of  a  preposition,  but  must  be  a 

ion:' purely  phonetic  -el e men t.  The  two  analogies  last  mentioned 
have  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  Greek,  inasmuch 
as  here  it  is  just  the  fuller  vowels  a,  o  which  are  used  by  the 
side  of  £  as  prothctic  vowels  in  preference  to  others.  The 
Greek  forms  that  belong  here  have  been  severs!  times 
discussed  lately,  especially  by  Savelsberg  and  Crecelius  iu 
Hoefer's  Ztschr.  IV,  by  Christ  p.  19,  33,  by  Leo  Meyer  I 
220,  so  that  no  more  than  a  short  review  of  the  subject 
will  be  necessary  here.  Since  this  kind  of  vowel  arises 
naturally  from  the  "voice"  inherent  in  all  sonant  con- 
sonants, the  particular  shade  of  the  sound,  so  to  speak, 
is  very  changeable.  Accordingly  we  have  instances  of  a 
variation  between  different  vowels,  even  in  one  and  the 
same  root,  e.  g.  a-uipy-e>  and  o-fto'pj'-vv-ju  (No.  151), 
b-oxtttp-C-s  (Athen.  Ill  105)  =  a-exatp-l-s  (No.  219),  a-vQv-v-m 
iytit/av  (Hesych.)  by  the  side  of  6-%{>v-v-a,  with  which 
Lobeck  El.  I  81  connects  also  the  proper  names  'A-zftv-t 
and  'O-TQtv-g,  which  would  accordingly  mean  inciter.    Pott 

712  IP  426  suggests  "interritus"  (rt.  Tptc)  as  the  meaning  of 
'j4-t(?£v-£,  which  would  thus  =  a-Tpeoro-g.  Similarly  C.  I. 
No.  G280  1.  18  aTptjfg  ctvayxai.  Related  words  will  be 
found  at  No.  244.  There  are  good  grounds  for  Christ's 
view  (19)  that  the  shade  of  the  prefixed  vowel  is  generally 
decided  by  the  following  one,  hence  we  have  a  in  a-tsxa%~v-i 
(No.  219),  a-azal-ut  (No.  106),  a-totaiQ-a  (No.  389),  6  in 
o-vO'iia  (No.  446),  o-rpw-ra,  £  in  i~%fHg  (No.  193),  i-veyx- 
Blv,  l  in  i-xtC'S  (a  kind  of  weasel)  by  the  side  of  Hesychius'a 
xxCg.  Accordingly  in  Zend  we  find  occasionally  the  vowel 
of  the  root  prefixed  to  an  initial  r:    i-riih  for  rith,  it-md 
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for  rud  (Schleicher,  Conip.3  50,  Justi  359,  18).  It  must 
be  admitted  though  that  there  is  no  consistency  in  Greek, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Aeolic  a~<Sq>i  =  <Sq>i}  o-kHS-ft-siv,  i-la%-v-g 
(No.  168). 

A  prothetic  vowel  precedes  several  consonants  in  the 
following  cases,  from  which  we  have  excluded  all  of  doubt- 
ful etymology.  The  vowel  appears  most  frequently  before 
groups  containing  a  sibilant,  as  in  a-tfxap-i-Jra*)  hop,  by 
the  side  of  the  synonymous  oxcclqoj,  (SnctQiffr  and  GxiQ-xd-a 
(p.  702),  a-Gxay-l-g  raisin,  by  the  side  of  Gxay-t-g,  which 
was  discussed  under  No.  219  along  with  a~6xeiup~rjg  in  its 
relation  to  the  rt.  (JTejucp,  in  a-6xa%v-g  ear  of  corn  (B  148), 
more  commonly  6xd%v-gf  which  must  be  connected  some- 
how or  other  with  the  rt.  (JTa.  —  On  a-OzrJQ ,  a-tfrpajr-r-ra, 
a~0XQan-ri  by  the  side  of  avsQOTti]  cp.  No.  205.  —  Lobeck 
El.  I  16  is  probably  right  in  regarding  a6xqr\vig  dvgfrexov, 
6xcci6v,  6|t5  (Hesych.)  as  identical  with  6XQt\vig  for  which 
also,  among  other  meanings,  that  of  6%v  is  given.  If  we 
take  hard,  rough  to  be  the  primary  meaning,  it  becomes 
probable  that  strcnuu-s  and  the  words  discussed  under  No. 
222,  <fx€Q'£o-g  etc.,  are  also  related.  —  The  Thessalian 
name  of  the  starling,  &-6xQct-l6-g  was  mentioned  at  No. 
521.  —  The  Homeric  a-Citalg-o  quiver  bears  to  the  later (675) 
<5naiQ-<o  (No.  389),  and  d-andk-ai,  mole  (Plut.)  to  <fizdXa% 
(No.  106)  the  same  relation,  that  a-tfxap-t-£a)  does  to 
6xaQ-C-%&.  —  Less  evident  is  the  relation  of  d-GyaQccyo-g 
gullet,  wind -pipe  to  0<paqayo-g  noise  (No.  156),  while 
the  Lesbian  Aeolic  pronominal  forms  a-aq>i}  a-ocps  (Ahrens 
125)  =  6<p£f  6<pi  are  among  the  most  transparent  instances 
of  pro  thesis.  Of  entirely  the  same  nature  is  the  a  of 
a  66a  =  xwd,  which  comes  from  an  older  a-xja  (cp.  p.  482). 
Ahrens  (Formenl.  p.  41)  has  tried  to  explain  the  a  to  be 
the  result  of  a  mistake,  supposing  e.  g.  bnot  &66cc  to  have 


*)  daxatQG)  seems   to  have  come  into  vogue  only  from  a  false 
reading   in  Quint.  Smyrn.  V  495,    where  Kdchly  writes  psyct  o%ai- 

QOVOl. 
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arisen  through  a  mistaken  division  of  the  words  from  bnolcc 
00a  (<y<ya  =  xi-a).  But  this  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
713  in  Attic  Greek  axxa  occurs  after  other  vowels  as  well, 
e.  g.  Plato  Phaedon  p.  60e  drj  axxa,  and  Theaet.  p.  145c 
ye  cop  erg  tag  axxa,  and  who  will  believe  that  a  word  existing 
in  the  Attic  period  owed  its  existence  to  a  pure  blunder? 
Even  the  ancients  were  so  far  puzzled  by  the  a  that 
some  grammarians  felt  compelled  to  write  a<S6a}  that  is 
they  distinguished  the  indefinite  here  from  the  indirect 
interrogative  only  by  its  special  use  (Lobeck  EL  I  142).  To 
suppose  prothesis  is  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  — 
&-<plaGxo-v  is  no  doubt  correctly  connected  by  Fick2  137 
with  the  Skt.  bhrshti-s  corner,  edge,  Lat  fast-igiu-m  and 
O.-H.-G.  brort  fore-part  of  a  ship.  Cp.  Bugge  Stud.  IV  343. 
—  The  relation  of  o-dpv-g  hip  to  the  synonymous  Ski 
sphiU  was  treated  of  on  p.  688  along  with  the  by -forms 
tyoa,  rlwri  region  of  the  loins. 

There  are  at  any  rate  two  certain  instances  of  the 
prothesis  of  a  vowel  before  the  double  consonants  £  and  ^. 
One,  it  is  true,  is  a  borrowed  word.  Lobeck  El.  I  144 
says  "  £%axQaitri$  et  inGaxQaitsvsiv ,  quae  in  Inscrr.  et  libris 
leguntur,  excusationem  peregrinitatis  habent".  Since  Hesych. 
has  preserved  the  form  ^axQanrig  as  well,  it  appears  that 
we  have  here  different  attempts  to  reproduce  the  foreign 
initial.  According  to  Benfey  (Altpers.  Keilschriften  p.  18) 
the  Persian  form  was  hshatra-pd-van  kingdom's  lord;  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  shorter  form  IsluUra-pa  which  underlies 
the  Gk.  word  (Pott  W.  I  228).  —  The  same  sound  appears 
before  #  in  iipCa  or  ityla  game,  along  with  the  Homeric 
itl>ida0fratr  play,  as  we  shall  find  on  comparing  the  phonetic- 
ally equivalent  tyiatpiv  (Hesych.)  iptdddetv  (Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
1304).     The  etymon  is  hard  to  find. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  a  vowel  is  employed  to  support 
a  double  mute.  The  only  certain  instances  are  l-xxi~$ 
and  i-%ftig.  The  former  denotes  a  kind  of  weasel,  which 
is  called  xxi-g  in  Hesych.,  and  in  the  derived  adjective 
xxCb-to-g  of   weasels    skin  (K  458),    appears    with  a  con- 
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sonantal  initial.     On  i-%ft£g  by  the  side  of  %d-eg  we  need 
only  refer  to  p.  662. 

Though  a  mute  and  a  liquid  are  a  favourite  beginning 
for  a  word  in  Greek,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which 
prothesis  has  taken  place.  As  to  a-nQo-a-o-pcti  (No.  62)(676) 
and  d-xQV-6-Bi-g  (No.  77)  doubt  may  still  be  felt.  But 
o-TQrj-QO'Q,  o-TQa-leo-g,  o-xqv-v-co  have,  as  we  have  shown 
under  No.  244,  such  unmistakeable  by -forms  without  any 
vowel  that  we  cannot  doubt  how  their  vowel  arose.  On  the 
other  hand  we  saw  on  p.  461  that  a  different  origin  was 
more  probable  for  the  a  of  iixQccxxog.  —  By  the  side  of 
xQvyr\-<payo-g  fruit-eater  are  found  the  by-forms  a-xQvyrj- 
tpayo-g  and  o-XQvyrj-qxiyo-g  in  Hesych.  —  o-PQipo-g  in  its  714 
relation  to  the  rt.  Ppi  we  discussed  on  p.  521.  The  same 
vowel  initial  is  shown  by  the  proper  names  'O^qi^co  BQifici, 
ij  IIeQ<f£<p6vri ,  'OPQiaQsag  =  BQiaQSog  (Lob.  El.  I  80).  — 
The  poetical  words  o-xXo-g  sorrow,  6-rAf-oo  suffer,  o-xlrj-fia 
and  probably  "A-xka-g  too  are  connected  with  the  rt.  TeX, 
T<xX  (No.  236),  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  origin  for 
the  vowel  but  the  phonetic.  —  The  singular  word  acpkot- 
6[io-g  O  607  a<ploi0pbg  de  tisqI  Gxopa  ylyvsxo  was  explained, 
it  is  true,  in  Apollonius/s  Lexicon,  which  relied  on  a  reading 
"ylvsx*  odovxcov"  to  be  a  sort  of  noise,  but  we  shall  be 
the  more  inclined  to  take  a-ykoiti-tio-g  to  mean  foam  be- 
cause q>kol<5~(lo'g}  mentioned  at  No.  412  e  has  also  this 
meaning. 

While  in  the  words  just  discussed  the  twoy  consonants 
supported  by  the  prothesis  of  a  vowel  have  both  been 
retained,  we  can  produce  a  second  list  in  which,  though 
the  vowel  served  the  same  purpose,  it  was  not  able  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  one  of  the  two  consonants.  Here  belong 
rt  6-buc  (No.  290)  for  o-dfig,  o-vo-fta  (Ion.  ovvopa)  for 
6-yvO'Hcc  (No.  446),  6~Xi<$-ft-av-(o  from  the  rt.  f\\T,  and 
consequently  to  be  traced  to  6~yfao-fr-av-a  (No.  544), 
a-fiald-vv-ca  (under  No.  457).  In  rptavia  lack,  there  is 
probably  a  trace  of  the  double  consonant  preserved  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  (cp.  Fr.  cpec)\  which  double  consonant 
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we  probably  have  in  Gitdvi-g  (No.  354).  The  forms  i-Qay, 
i-Qo-s-a  too,  which  were  mentioned  on  p.  355,  may  probably 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  here  the  0  of 
the  rt.  sru  has.  left  no  lengthening  behind.  In  a  corre- 
sponding way  we  referred  a-SLQ-a  (No.  518)  to  a  rt.  svar. 
As  regards  the  simple  consonants,  a  prefixed  vowel 
is  least  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  nasals, 
since  these  sounds  are  in  general  attended  by  many  changes 
in  the  yowels  near  them.  It  is  sometimes  even  hard  to 
tell  which  of  the  two  vowels,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  or  that  following  the  nasal,  is  the  older.  The 
analogy  of  the  related  languages  however  points  to  prothesis 
in  the  following  cases:  the  i  of  i-Q^fi-o-g  by  rj-Qfy-a  and 
a-Qci-tiavai  (No.  454),  i-QSvy-G>  (No.  143),  i-Qeix-a,  i  $£%-&& 
with  which  Fick2  168  and  the  Pet.  Diet,  aptly  compare 
the  Ved.  rikh  tear  up,  i-Qvd--Qo<-g  (No.  306)  and  perhaps 

(677) that  of  l-Qsp-og  (p.  472),  the  6  of  o-Qvy-po-g  by  &-Qvy-rj 
(No.  508),  the  co  of  <d-qv-g)  (No.  523)  by  6-Qv-e-tai.  — 
Before  k  there  appears  a  prothetic  a  in  a-Aatqp-o  (No.  340), 
as  also  in  a-kl-v-ew  (akshpuv  Hesych.),  which  is  akin  to 
the  Lat.  li-n-e-re  and  belongs  to  the  forms  discussed  under 
No.  541,  and  in  a-koiitr}%  (No.  525),  perhaps  i  in  i-kavvo 

715  if  we  may  trace  it  back  to  i-ka-vv-a  (cp.  p.  670),  and  com- 
pare the  rt.  to  the  la  of  the  Lat.  lamina  (Pott  II1  167, 
cp.  however  the  note  on  No.  529).  The  application  of 
ikavvuv  to  the  working  of  metals  is  as  early  as  Homer. 
The  same  use  is  made  of  i  in  l-ka%-v-g  (No.  168)  with 
the  perhaps  related  (p.  475)  i-kay-Qo-g,  and  of  6  in  6-kiy-o-g 
(No.  553);  6-Ao;r-T-ra  (Hesych.)  by  the  side  of  kin-(o  shell,  per- 
haps in  "O-kvpjt-O'S  with  an  Aeolic  v,  if  Xaurr  (No.  339) 
is  the  root.  —  Before  v  a  introduces  itself  in  the  same 
way  in  a-vriQ  (No.  422),  i  in  i-veyx-etv  (No.  424),  iv-via 
(No.  427),  in  the  latter  attended  by  a  peculiar  doubling 
of  the  nasal;  before  ft  we  assume  a  prothetic  a  in  a-(ia- 
ko-g  as  in  the  related  ct'fikr\%-Q6-g  (No.  457)  and  a-^ifik-v-g 
for  a -pk-v-g,  in  a-(iaQ-vG6-et,v  flicker,  from  the  same  rt. 
uotp,  which  occurs  reduplicated  in  ^ccQ^aLQ-a ,  ^aQ-^cxQ-og, 
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lUCQitccQ-vy-rj  (p.  553),  in  «-/ia-ra  (No.  449  b),  in  a-(i£i(i-<o 
and  a-p£v-<o  (No.  450),  in  a-fieky-G)  (No.  150),  a-pigy-a* 
(No.  151),  a-fiv-v-a  (No.  451);  perhaps  in  a-fivtftf-o)  discussed 
on  p.  535;  i  in  the  pronominal  stem  i-[ii  by  the  side  of 
fii  (No.  460),  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Mod.  Gk. 
i(Sv  =  6v  (Mullach  Gr.  Vulgarspr.  p.  182);  there  is  how- 
ever the  possibility  here  that  i  is  a  shortened  reduplication- 
syllable;  6  in  6~iu%'i-&)  o-fiix-kf]  (No.  175),  though,  as 
a-ftrgat  (Hesych.)  shows,  it  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a.  — 
Fick*  112  connects  o-vo-ucu  revile  with  the  Zd.  nad  despise, 
6-vC-vrj-pi  benefit  with  the  Skt.  nand  rejoice  (causal  nandajd- 
mi  make  glad).  We  should  have  to  suppose  loss  of  d  for 
both  verbs.  The  middle  use,  e.  g.  in  ovr^iSsai,  ovi^fisvog 
and  that  of  ovnaig  suit  the  derivation  from  this  root,  which 
is  represented  in  Lith.  by  naud-d  gain,  produce,  goods,  in 
Goth,  by  niut-an  enjoy,  benefit,  also  with  a  w- sound.  In 
the  German  geniessen  (enjoy)  and  nutzen  (benefit)  we  find 
the  two  main  meanings  of  this  root  again  represented  by 
words  of  similar  sound,  vyd-v-pos  the  much  discussed 
epithet  of  sleep  in  Homer  has  often  been  connected  with 
fhe  rt.  nand]  this  is  probable,  and  the  word  would  thus 
mean  cheering.  There  are  difficulties  however  presented 
by  oveiccQ,  the  i  of  which  has  not  been  explained  (cp.  on 
No.  279).  In  a  very  few  only  of  these  examples  could 
there  be  any  conceiveable  probability  in  the  explanation 
of  the  vowel  from  a  defaced  preposition,  advanced  by  Pott 
II2  389,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  a^ivvco,  apEQycD,  a{iei(}(0,  the 
a  of  which  he  derives  from  crno.  If  however  the  phenomenon 
is  viewed  as  a  whole  the  probability  disappears  even  in 
these  cases.  —  On  the  subject  of  prothetic  vowels  be-(678) 
fore  a  digamma  we  need  only  refer  to  p.  568. 

It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  prothesis  occurred 
before  explosives  as  well.  We  regarded  it  as  certain  in 
a-xivdy-fiata  (p.  482)  the  intermediate  form  between  the 
rt.  ki  and  ttvdaaco,  possible  in  axovco  (No.  64).  In  the 
case  of  6-xeAX<o}  mentioned  under  No.  48  and  almost  syno-  716 
nymous  with  x(lk-G),  it  is  conceiveable  that  the  vowel  arose 
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from  the  prep,  avd  transformed  in  Aeolic  fashion  to  6v. 
—  Before  y  prothesis  of  an  a  seemed  to  us  probable  in 
d-yav-6-g  and  the  related  words  (No.  122),  while  we  ex- 
plained the  s  of  £-ftp  (No.  139)  to  be  a  mutilated  re- 
duplication. Whether  o%td}  o^aif  hollow,  which  occurs  in 
the  Alexandrine  writers,  is  really,  as  old  etymologists 
supposed,  the  same  word  as  %sid  (No.  179),  may  be  left 
uncertain.  —  But  before  S  prothesis  can  hardly  be  denied 
in  d-day-po-g  itching  along  with  the  verb  a-da$-£-o  by 
the  side  of  d-dd&a,  d-da%-£-<o7  the  relationship  of  which 
to  the  rt.  baic  (No.  9)  is  confirmed  by  the  glosses  in  Hesychius 
odd&i  toig  odovoi  ddxvei,  6da^r}0p6g  tQiO^bg  odovrow  (cp. 
p.  67).  In  o-tfaj;  mordicus  also  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  root  is  evident.  —  The  same  assumption  is  madfe  by 
Schleicher  (Compend.3  77)  for  odovg  (Aeol.  plur.  idovt-i$ 
No.  289).  —  We  may  probably  place  in  the  same  list 
o-dvQ-opai  by  the  side  of  dvQO[tai}  itdvdvQtog  (trag.).  — 
The  grammarians  quote  aSogo-g  in  the  sense  of  leathern 
bottle  (doQo-g)  from  Antimachus.  Pott  IP  394  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  Suidas  takes  the  word  to  mean  "untannedr. 
On  the  contrary  Suidas  himself  mentions  the  meaning 
xcoQVxog,  and  the  added  adoQov  to  avexdaQtov  does  not 
mean  untanned  (dSityrixog)  but  not  taken  off.  In  such  an 
isolated  word  I  regard  the  origin  of  the  vowel  in  the 
preposition  dno,  which  well  suits  the  meaning,  as  not  im- 
possible. Compare  the  Cyprian  forms  with  I  =  xmo  given 
on  p.  709.  —  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  is  the  relation  be- 
tween i-ftd-l-a  and  fo'A-w,  since  we  do  not  know  what 
the  root  of  the  word  is.  The  most  probable  of  the  con- 
jectures about  it  is  that  of  Pott  IP  401,  W.  II  1  339 
(cp.  Fulda  Untersuch.  fib.  homer.  Sprache  I  237),  that 
iQe\,  as  the  root  always  appears  in  Homer,  corresponds 
to  the  Skt.  dhar}  hold  in  the  sense  of  sustinere,  hold  to, 
attach  onself  to  something.  TRe  Skt.  dhar,  ace  to  the 
Pet.  Diet,  means,  with  a  dat.  or  ace.  of  the  thing  or  with 
the  inf.,  undertake,  begin,  the  part,  dhr-ta-s  ready.  And 
i&tkeiv    as    opposed    to    (lovkec&ai    does    denote   a    fixed 
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determination  (cp.  &  177).  Accordingly  here  too  the  i, 
unless  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  reduplication,  may  be  simply 
prothetic.  —  On  6~(iek6~g  a  conjecture  was  advanced  on 
p.  476. 

We  see  from  this  review  of  the  subject  that  r,  it, 
and  <p  are  not  numbered  among  the  consonants  before  which  (679) 
this  phenomenon  appears,  and  at  the  same  time  these 
letters  are  very  common  and  favourite  initials.  But  pro- 
thesis  is  in  general  extremely  rare  before  explosives.  To  take 
refuge  in  the  view  that  such  vowels  are  the  remains  of  717 
mutilated  prepositions  seems  to  me  allowable  only  when 
this  is  rendered  probable  in  some  individual  instance  both 
by  sound  and  meaning.  In  general  apocope  of  dissyllabic 
prepositions  is  confined  to  Aeolic  and  Epic  Greek.  We 
see  too  from  the  care  with  which  the  nasal  of  the  prep. 
iv  is  preserved  how  averse  the  language  was  as  a  rule  to 
neglect  the  principle  of  significance  in  formations  of  this 
nature. 

2)   Insertion. 

That  vowels  have  been  inserted  is  also  an  assumption 
which  the  comparative  study  of  languages  makes  us  slow 
to  accept.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  altogether. 
Pott  II1  223  has  discussed  a  number  of  the  more  un- 
doubted cases  from  various  languages,  Heyse  (System  der 
Sprachwissenschaft  p.  320),  Leo  Meyer  I  221  and  again 
274  give  shorter  collections.  The  subject  is  discussed  at 
greater  length  by  Walter  Ztschr.  XI  428,  XII  375,  401. 
Lobeck  in  his  treatise  de  parectasi  (Elementa  I  403)  has 
investigated  much  that  belongs  here  from  a  purely  Greek 
point  of  view.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels  and  the  not  unsuitable  name 
avan%v\i§  (by  the  side  of  iitivdsoig)  applied  to  this  process. 
In  the  case  of  insertion  there  is  less  relaxation  than  in 
that  of  prothesis  of  the  rule  that  the  phenomenon  occurs 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  r,  l}  w,  m,  to  which  we 
must  add  v.     Properly  speaking  insertion  is  a  further  un- 
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folding  of  the  "voice"  which  is  heard  in  the  so-called 
sonant  sounds,  and  which  also  generated  prothetic  vowels 
before  the  same  letters.  To  the  same  source  is  due  the 
frequency  of  metathesis  in  the  case  of  the  same  sounds, 
and  the  fact  that  in  some  languages  it  is  possible  for  r 
and  I  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  vowels.  Hence  too  the 
insertion  of  a  short  e  after  r  which  has  to  a  large  extent 
become  a  rule  in  Zend:  hvare  sun  =  Skt.  svar,  dadare^a 
=  Skt.  dadar^a,  Gk.  dedogxcc  (Bopp  Vgl.  Gr.  I2  55),  and  it 
is  a  fact  connected  with  this  that  a  Skt.  r  representing  a 
primitive  ar  is  represented  as  a  rule  in  Zend  by  ere,  which 
latter  group  of  sounds  Justi  p.  357  actually  gives  as  a 
vowel,  lengthened  into  are  and  further  into  are.  Still  closer 
analogies  for  Greek  are  to  be  met  with  in  its  nearest 
relatives    the  Italian    languages.     The  most   consistent   is 

(680)()scan,  as  Kirchhoff  Ztschr.  I  36  ff.  shows  in  his  excellent 
essay  "Vocaleinfiigung  im  Oskischen".  We  need  here  only 
refer   to    forms   like   Al-a-faternom  =  Alfaternortim,   ar~a- 

lingctud  =  argento.  Kirchhoff  shows  that  Oscan,  in  these 
cases  of  real  insertion,  assimilates  the  inserted  vowel  to 
the  preceding  one,  while  in  another  class  of  forms,  in 
which  the  moveable  vowel  assumes  a  privileged  position, 
e.  g.  in  pu-terei  by  the  side  of  pu-turu-s  =  itotSQO-g,  the 
influence  of  the  following  syllable  is  to  be  traced,  and 
that  with  a  consistency  greater  than  that  which  we  dis- 
covered on  p.  711  in  the  case  of  prothetic  vowels  in  Greek. 
He  also  gives  a  copious  selection  of  analogous  processes 
from  Old-High-German,  like  al-a-h  =  Goth,  alh-s,  pur-u-c 
=  Goth,  baiirg-s,  far-a-h  =  Lat.  porc-u-s  (No.  104).  From 
the  corresponding  later  forms  we  perceive  that  such  vowels 
come  to  the  surface  and  disappear  periodically  in  the 
history  of  language.  On  the  tendency  of  Old -Latin  to 
assist  the  pronunciation  of  unusual  groups  of  consonants 
by  means  of  inserted  vowels,  we  need  only  refer  to  forms 
like  Aesc-u-lajyiu-f  =  'AGxkrjnio-s ,  Proc-i-na  =  IJQoxvrj 
and  to  the  full  discussions  of  Ritschl  Opuscula  II  469  ff. 
and  Cornell  I1  253,  258,  II2  77  f. 
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The  vowels  most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Greek  were  a  and  £,  next  o  and  i,  and  most  rarely  of  all 
v.  The  following  are  certain  instances  of  insertion.  In 
drawing  up  the  list  no  distinction  has  been  made  between 
cases  in  which  the  insertion  can  be  established  by  the 
comparison  of  other  Greek  forms  and  those  whick  only 
betray  it  when  compared  with  words  taken  from  other 
languages.  It  is  moreover  not  always  possible  to  decide 
which  was  the  original  position  of  the  vowel.  Either  be- 
fore or  after  q  there  appears  an  inserted  vowel  in  ap-a- 
fivlag  (Hesych.)  by  the  side  of  d(ffivlat  yivog  imodrnidTG>v 
probably  from  the  same  stem  as  «(wr-fd-£s,  used  in  a  like 
meaning  by  Callim.  (E.  M.  148,  39),  and  accordingly  be- 
longing to  dp-TT  (No.  488),  aQ-d'X-vtj  compared  with  aQx-v-g  • 
(No.  489  and  p.  493),  aQtjvo-fioGxo-g  (also  &Qsvo(lo<$x6g  and 
iQQT}vo(}oGx6$)  where  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed 
under  No.  496  we  must  hold  either  the  first  or  the  second 
vowel  to  be  accessory,  'Aq-s-iivTcu  by  the  side  of  "Aquvicci 
(E.  M.)  cp.  No.  331,  aQ't'TTjGav  rJQuotiav,  with  which  too 
should  be  compared  aQ-e-rrj  and  other  forms  mentioned 
under  No.  488,  aQ-i-d--p6-g  and  vyQ-i-to-g  belonging  to  the 
same  root,  and  ap-t-fiagft  =  &Q-(i6&i  (Hesych.),  (t-cc-Qayxo-g 
given  in  the  E.  M.  from  Hipponax  and  fiaQay%iav  mentioned 
as  a  common  Attic  by -form  of  $Qay%iav  to  be  hoarse 
(Lobeck  El.  I  404),  to  which  too  belongs  (laQay%ia  tic 
PQay%ia  xmv  l%ftv&v}  j5aQQa%etv  y\%zlv  tixiQtav  (Hesych.)  (C8i) 
with  doubled  q  (cpi  ivvia),  in  its  first  meaning  not  to  be 
separated  from  flQa%siv,  8-a-Qvkko-g  Macedonian  for  S^v-guv 
and  given  along  with  it  under  No.  275,  iQ-i-p-ivd-o-g  and 
OQ-o~(io-g  (No.  494)  by  the  side  of  cr-vu-m  and  the  O.-EL-G. 
ar-a-weiz  also  with  an  added  vowel.  Perhaps  too  the 
Cretan  'Pafttvd-io-g,  the  name  of  a  month,  belongs  to  the 
same  root  (Ahrens  Rhein.  Mus.  XVn  351).  iQ-e-x-po-g  we 
referred  under  No.  492  to  a  rt.  £p;  #-o'-(>v-/Jo-s  was  con- 
nected under  No.  317  with  &Qv-lo-g;  x-d-QQafcov  n&ytoi 
(Hesych.)  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  xga^ov,  which 
is  given  as  its  explanation,  that  (iaQQa%€tv  does  to  (lQa%elv 
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and  on  this  account  M.  Schmidt  is  certainly  wrong  in 
suspecting  the  word.  oQ-i-y-G*  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
Skt.  arg,  oQ-o-y-via  by  the  side  of  oQy-via  (No,  153); 
oQc&Q-e-rcci,  occurs  only  at  r  377,  524  with  an  auxiliary 
vowel,  which  is  quite  unusual  in  a  perfect,  but  is  never- 
theless found  lengthened  in  the  subj.  oQ-ciQ^-rac  (N  271) 
and  is  instructive  as  showing  how  such  late-born. elements 
can  hold  their  ground  through  different  inflexions.  To  the 
same  root  (No.  500)  belongs  oQ-o-d'-vv-a ;  and  if  we  compare 
oQ-L-v-a  with  oQ-w-tu  it  seems  natural  to  explain  the  i  to  be 
such  another  vowel,  the  lengthening  of  which  is  compensatory. 
6q-e-vg>  comes  either  from  oq-i-vig)  (cp.  /fotV©)  or  from 
oqh-vvg)  (cp.  xl-vo  by  the  side  of  xwvg)).  Gx&Q-i-tpo-g  bj 
the  side  of  GxccQ(p-iov  and  xaQ(p-iov  and  xaQq>-o-g  were 
mentioned  on  p.  683,  <SxiQ-t,-<po-g  at  No.  222;  the  relation 
is  precisely  the  same  between  the  common  form  xaQ-i-%o-s 
salt  meat,  whence  xaQ-i-%-ev-ay  and  Tapx-tJ-ra  (Lobeck 
El.  I  463),  which  belong  no  doubt  to  the  rt.  Tepc  (No. 
241)  to  dry,  and  have  lost  the  q  assimilated  from  0.  In 
TdQaaoco  too  (p.  473)  the  vowel  has  passed  into  general 
use,  though  it  is  wanting  in  the  rarer  present  &Q&660, 
the  perf.  xixQ-qx-a  and  the  adj.  xQa%'V~g.  The  Tarentine 
xoQ-6~vo-g  =  xoQvo-g  circle  (Hesych.)  belongs  to  a  class  of 
similar  formations  which  were  mentioned  with  xiQ-s-xQQ-v 
under  No.  239.  Completely  analogous  is  the  Aeol.  (peQ-i-va, 
or  as  Lehrs  on  Herod,  jr.  fiov.  At|.  33,  30  writes:  tpiQ-e-w 
for  tpsQ-vri  dowry  (No.  411). 

Before  or  after  k  we  find  an  inserted  vowel  almost 
as  often.  Here  belong  ak-s-yswo-g  by  aky-og  pain,  a  word 
of  obscure  origin,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
related  to  akdy-o,  discussed  under  No.  538,  and  not  more 
than  possible  that  it  is  related  to  the  Lat.  alg^or  alg-us 
(cp.  xb  8i  rot  xal  qiyiov  loxav  and  Fulda  Untersuch.  I  221), 
and  also  rt.&\-€-H  (No.  1)  by  the  side  of  dXx  and  the  SktrafcA 
along  with  the  related  ag-rj-y-a,  referred  to  also  on  p.  522. 
Perhaps  too  dk-i-xwo-g  Svvaxog  in  Hesych.  belongs  here; 
it    seems    to    be  a   mistake    for  ak-l-xipo-g  i.  e.  akx-i-po-s* 
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ak~G>-<po-g  kevxog  ace.  to  Hesych.  and  its  compound 
dXonoxQovg  are  rightly  explained  by  Savelsberg  Rhein. 
Mus.  XXIII  384  to  be  from  &k-<po-g  (No.  399),  and  he  (682) 
points  out  a  similar  insertion  in  the  Osc.  Al-a-faterna. 
The  long  vowel  is  as  in  aQTjyco,  6xaQl(po-g.  Further  with  720 
Lobeck  El.  I  31  we  may  add  darsk-e-tpog  to  tcsqI  xr\v 
xi&ccqccv  SaQpa  by  the  side  of  .0tdQ(p-og  skin,  and  here 
we  should  also  have  to  suppose  the  initial  vowel  to  be  of 
later  date  and  q  and  k  to  have  been  interchanged,  iv- 
deksx-rjg  and  dofo%'6-g  have  been  discussed  under  No.  167, 
ddyx-o-ko-v  on  p.  606.  We  treated  of  the  relation  of  rfk-a- 
x-dxi\  to  the  rt.  dpK  under  No.  489,  that  of  r\k-v~%-o-v  to 
the  rt.  i\  =  £p  on  p.  546,  that  of  ijA-i-r-o-v,  i\k-t-%-io-g 
to  the  rt.  dX  on  p.  547,  that  of  %-d-kaaoa.  to  the  rt.  Tpax 
on  p.  655,  xak-v-n-t-G)  by  the  side  of  the  rt.  Teal  (cel-a-re) 
on  p.  527.  x-i-kad-o-g  noise  and  xskadttv  are  com- 
pared, perhaps  rightly,  by  Fick2  48  with  the  Skt.  Jcrad, 
hrand  roar,  neigh,  bellow,  xok-e-x-dvo-g}  xok-o-x-dvo-gy 
xok-o-G6o-g  come,  as  was  shown  under  No.  67,  from  a  stem 
hark,  pak-a-xo-g  is,  as  we  saw  under  No.  457,  the  softer 
form  for  Hesychius's  nakxo-g.  The  o  of  p-6-kv(io-g  and 
the  related  forms  was  seen  under  No.  552  to  be  inserted. 
7caXcc66a  sprinkle  comes  from  a  primary  form  iraX-a-K 
richer  by  a  vowel  than  the  related  irepK  (No.  359  b).  The 
same  origin  was  conjectured  under  No.  367  for  the  £  of 
nikayo-g.  It  is  clear  that  insertion  has  taken  place  in  the 
forms  nik-e-x-v-g  (No.  98),  Horn.  d'it-i~ke-&QO-g-  immeasur- 
able and  n-i-ke-%QO'V  by  the  side  of  nkd-d-Qo-v  (No.  366), 
and  in  Gxakotp,  ondkafc,  d<$ndka%  (No.  106).  Aristoph.  Fr. 
521  said  Tek-6-iirio<fijg  instead  of  Tekfti]60slg7  xok-v-it~r\ 
clue  we  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  rt.  TOtX  (No.  236) 
by  means  of  a  determinative  tc,  %-d-kaffi  was  discussed 
under  No.  181,  qfufA-a-gp-a-o  feel  is  comiected,  probably 
rightly,  with  the  rt.  ipaX  fdkksiv  by  Walter  Ztschr. 
XII  406,  who  also  compares  the  Lat.  pal-p-are;  perhaps 
the    original    foYm    of  the   rt.  was   spal,    and   we   might 

even    imagine    a    connexion    with     the    O.-H.-G.   spil-6-n. 

26* 
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In  this   way  we  should  be  brought  to   a  connexion  with 
No.  389. 

Far  smaller  is  the  number  of  words  of  this  class  that 
have  a  nasal  in  their  stem.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  as  in  that  of  av-s-po-g  (No.  419)  for  which  the  com- 
parison of  the  Indian  verbal  form  an-i-mi  is  important, 
and  of  a<p~e-vog  by  the  side  of  cupvsiog  (p.  500)  the  vowel 
belongs  to  the  class  of  mediatory  vowels,  which  is  so  im- 
portant for  the  comprehension  of  word-formation.  The  £ 
of  av-e-fio-g  is  essentially  hardly  different  from  the  a  of 
nlox-a-fto-g,  not-a-[i6-g7  nor  is  that  of  &<p-svog  from  the  t 
of  the  Lat.  fac-iniis.  In  av-yvo-frs,  iv-i/jvo-frs  (No.  304)  the 
vowel  takes  its  place  between  the  primitive  root  and 
the  root  determinative,  as  too  in  xav-a-^-iJ,  xov-a-fio-g  (ri 
koiv  No.  32).  The  vowel  has  however  made  its  way  into 
the  root  itself  in  x-o-v£-g  nits  (No.  285)  from  the  rt.  hud, 
in  ov-v-%  from  the  rt.  angh  (No.  447),  in  it-i~vv-to-g  from 
721  the  rt.  ttvu  (No.  370),  a  long  vowel  (cp.  <fxaq>-Z~<po-g)  in 
] ax-rj-vix-teiVy  8t,a<SxrivCmuv  to  hug  the  wind,  which  Lobeck 
Path.  432  is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting  with  tixvinos 
whose  initial  is  discussed  on  p.  693.  —  rifis-yog,  which 
we  connected  with  the  rt.  Tea  (No.  237)  offers  thev  clearest 
parallel  to  cup-s-vog,  r^-a-^-og,  with  which  Walter  aptly 
compares  pta%og  (pCaCua  Hesych.,  No.  237),  comes,  along 
with  TfiiJ-y-©,  softened  from  TfHf-x-©,  from  a  rt.  tuchc 
expanded  by  a  x,  and  so  the  a  stands  here  too  as  a 
mediatory  vowel.  We  may  finally  class  here  TfiaQo-g  and 
TpciXo'S,  names  of  mountains  in  Thesprotia  and  Lydia, 
which  have  the  by-forms  T-6-(iaQ0-g  and  T-v-p&ko-g  (Lobeck 
477).  —  With  reference  to  vowels  inserted  before  a  f  the 
reader  is  referred  to  p.  568. 
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•  Throughout  the  whole  of  our  extensive  investigations 
we  have  made  a  point  of  bringing  into  prominence  the 
guiding  tendency  which,  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  phonetic  change,  consistently  pervades  the  history 
of  language,  and  puts  it  within  our  power  to  establish 
definite  relations  between  the  sounds  of  Greek  and  those 
of  the  related  languages.  Not  only  in  the  regular  sub- 
stitution of  sounds,  which  we  dealt  with  in  the  second 
book  as  the  main  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Greek  lang- 
uage, but  also  in  the  isolated  exceptions  to  this  law  which 
we  had  to  notice  in  the  third  book,  we  recognized  at 
p.  411  one  and  the  same  fundamental  tendency,  that  of 
"weathering  away",  which  on  closer  inspection  was  found 
to  consist  in  a  decrease  of  energy  in  the  attempt  to 
pronounce  certain  sounds.  But  alongside  of  those  phonetic 
transformatidns  which,  like  softening,  dulling,  and  com- 
plete loss  of  sounds,  were  the  simplest  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fundamental  tendency,  and  on  this  account 
admitted  of  being  regarded  as  normal,  we  found  others 
besides,  which  at  first  looked  abnormal,  and  inconsistent 
with  this  tendency.  First  among  these  comes  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  sounds  on  each  other,  owing  to  which,  in- 
asmuch as  the  stronger  sound  occasionally  assimilated  the 
weaker  more  or  less  to  itself,  there  certainly  arose  the 
possibility  of  a  strengthening  as  well.  But  a  strengthening 
of  this  kind,   if  closely  examined,  is  only  apparent,   since 
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it  is  due  to  the  inability  to  produce  completely  the  particular 
sound  originally  intended,  owing  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  neighbouring  sounds.  To  the  same  class  belongs  further 
the  birth  of  subsidiary  or  parasitic  sounds.  Since  a  really 
strong  articulation  excludes  these  subsidiary  sounds,  this 
process  too  depends  on  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  vocal  organs. 
As  we  have  arranged  the  matter  of  our  investigation  according 
to  the  separate  sounds,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  giving 
here,  at  the  conclusion,  a  comprehensive  resume  of  the 
whole,  from  the  points  of  view  just  discussed.  Ludwig 
(685)Lange,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
723(Ztschr.  f.  d.  osterr.  Gymn.  1863  p.  295)  justly  pointed  out 
the  want  of  a  general  survey,  and  drew  up  one  of 
his  own  which  I  here  adopt  in  many  of  its  items.  The 
regular  sound -changes  (Bk.  II)  will  be  found  in  spaced, 
the  sporadic  (Bk.  Ill)  in  ordinary  type. 

I.  Normal  change  of  sound. 

A)    Relaxation  of  articulation. 

1)  Weakening  of  the  tenuis  to  the  medial  p.  522. 

2)  Dulling  of  harsh  groups  of  consonants  p.  679. 

3)  Weakening  of  bh  to  £  p.  530. 

4)  Change  of  m  into  n  and  the  reverse  p.  532. 

5)  Change  of  the  harder  liquid  to  the  softer  p.  537. 

6)  Change   of  s   into   K  before   vowels    pp.  378. 
394.  414.  442. 

7)  Change  of  j  into  h  pp.  398.  414. 

8)  Change  of  v  into  h  p.  414. 

9)  Interchange  of  the  strong  and  weak  breathings  p. 
671. 

10)  Change  of  v  into  v,  o,  ©  p.  550  flf. 

11)  Change  of  j  into  i  or  e  p.  591  flf. 

12)  Dulling  of  a  into  €  and  o  p.  88. 

13)  Weakening  of  a  into  i  p.  700. 

14)  Weakening  of  a  into  v  p.  704. 

15)  Weakening  of  u  into  i  p.  707. 
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B.    Complete  loss  of  sounds. 

1)  Loss  of  a  consonant  pp.  547,  680. 

2)  Dropping  of  the  breathing  p.  512. 

3)  Loss  of  s,  v,  j  pp.  91,  414,  547. 

4)  Disappearance  of  a  nasal  pp.  56,  520. 

5)  Loss  of  a  vowel  pp.  47,  558. 


II.  Abnormal  change  of  sound. 

A)  Through  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds. 

1)  Hardening    of   the    soft    explosives    through    the 
following  spiritus  asper  p.  425. 

2)  Hardening  of  the  v  into  /J  p.  571. 

3)  Hardening  of  the  v  into  <p  p.  587. 

4)  Change  of  the  v  into  ft  p.  577. 

5)  Change  of  v  into  q  p.  447. 

6)  Hardening  of  the  j  into  y  p.  597. 

7)  Assimilation  of  6j  to  66,  of  kj,  qj,  vj  to  kk,  qq, 
w  pp.  605,  652. 

8)  Change  of  xj,  dj,  xj,  %j  into  CC  (rr)  p.  653  f. 

9)  Change  of  dj,  yj  into  £  pp.  600,  657. 

10)  Change  of  xj  into  m  pp.  489,  663.  724 

11)  Change  of  %j  into  j*  pp.  490,  662.  <«•> 

12)  Change  of  k  into  v  p.  443. 

13)  Change  of  0  into  q  p.  445. 

14)  Metathesis  pp.  637,  667. 

15)  Dissimilation  of  various  kinds  pp.  533,  571,  696. 

B)  Through  the  generation  of  parasitic  sounds. 

1)  Change  of  Jc  g  gh  into  lev  gv  ghv  and  further  into 
n  p  q>  (Labialism)  p.  448. 

2)  Change  of  Jc  and  g  into  kj  gj  and  further  into  r 
d  (Dentalism)  p.  478. 

3)  Change  of  v  into  gv  and  further  into  y  pp.  435, 
584. 

4)  Change  of  j  into  dj  and  further  into  dz  (£)  and  d 
p.  607. 
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5)  Production  of  a  j  after  other  consonants  pp.  489, 
643. 

6)  Aspiration  of  an  unaspirated  -explosive  p.  491. 

7)  Production  of  auxiliary  vowels  pp.  568,  710. 

8)  Production  of  auxiliary  consonants  p.  709. 


The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  leading 
principles  which  should  guide  the  etymologist. 

1)  Etymology  seeks  to  arrive  at  the  primary  idea  of 
a  word,  and  proceds  by  a  continual  abstraction  of  formal 
elements  which  express  relation,  until  it  finds  the  ultimate 
agglomeration  of  sounds. 

2)  These  ultimate  significant  agglomerations  of  sounds, 
the  formless  matter  of  speech  as  it  were,  we  call  roots. 
We  assign  a  real  existence  to  roots,  assuming  that  before 
the  developement  of  the  formal  element  in  language  roots 
were  the  real  words  of  language,  and  that  even  in  a  later 
stage  the  root  presented  itself  more  or  less  clearly  as  the 
common  kernel  of  many  connected  words,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  who  used  them. 

3)  Inasmuch  as  we  can  distinguish  sounds  of  various 
kinds,  added  to  these  roots,  which  though  by  no  means  firmly 
attached  still  do  not  belong  to  the  formal  elements  of  lang- 
uage, we  make  a  distinction  for  the  family  of  languages  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  between  primary  roots,  i.  e.  such  as 
have  no  such  added  sounds,  e.  g.  ju,  and  secondary  ones 
expanded  by  these  same  elements,  e.  g.  judh.  These 
amplificatory  sounds,  which  limit  the  meaning  of  the  root 
and  thus  define  it  more  sharply,  we  call  root-detenninativcs, 
e.  g.  the  dh  in  judh.  The  expansion  of  primary  roots  by 
determinatives  falls  for  the  most  part  into  an  early  period 
of  language. 

725  4)  The  highest  and  last  task  for  the  etymologist,  the 

(     tracing  of  the  whole  of  the  words  of  a  language  to  their 

roots,  can  only  approximately  be  fulfilled,  and  necessitates 
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various  preliminary  labours.  There  is  no  mistake  which 
entails  a  heavier  penalty  upon  the  etymologist  than  too 
great  haste  in  referring  a  word  to  its  root. 

5)  One  of  the  most  indispensable  preliminaries  for  the 
discovery  of  roots  is  the  comparison  of  the  words  of  a 
language  with  those,  whose  relationship  to  them  can  be 
established  by  sound  and  meaning.  This  process  is  as  it 
were  the  marshalling  of  our  troops. 

6)  In  marshalling  thus  our  array  we  must  not  limit 
ourselves  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-  Germanic  languages  to 
a  single  language.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
languages  possessed  before  their  separation  a  multitude  of 
words,  stamped  with  definite  individuality  of  sound  and 
meaning,  the  family  history  of  the  several  languages  extends 
back  to  the  time  when  no  separation  had  as  yet  taken 
place.  In  marshalling  Greek  words  then  each  word  must 
must  be  classed  with  those  words,  both  in  Greek  itself 
and  in  the  cognate  languages,  which  a  careful  balancing  of 
probability  shows  to  be  related  to  it. 

7)  As  the  result  of  this  comparison  we  naturally  attain 
to  the  Indo-Germanic  primary  form  of  a  word,  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  root,  which  is  common  to  the  different  lang- 
uages, and  to  which  each  of  them  has  given  a  special  form. 
This  comparison  however  possesses  a  value  of  its  own 
apart  from  the  attainment  of  this  last  result  (cp.  p.  84). 

8)  Relationship  is  established  between  words  in  a  lang- 
uage or  in  kindred  languages  when  their  sounds  and  their 
meaning  can  be  shown  by  direct  evidence  or  demonstrable 
analogies  to  be  equivalent. 

9)  The  sounds  of  a  language  stand  to  those  of  the 
related  languages  in  a  relation  which  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined. Greek  sounds  especially  are  subject  to  phonetic  laws 
and  tendencies,  and  attention  to  these  is  the  first  and 
inviolable  rule  in  all  attempts  at  etymology. 

10)  It  is  in  many  cases  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  course  of  the  change  of  meaning.  Still  we  have  found 
some  guiding  analogies  and  certain  proclivities  of  language 
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even  here.  First  of  all  it  is  clear  that  language  always 
started  from  definite  perceptions,  not  from  vague  generalities, 
and  that  the  mental  power  which  forged  man's  speech  comes 
nearer  to  the  poet's  fancy  than  to  the  logician's  abstractions. 
For  the  rest,  the  science  of  etymology,  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  as  regards  the  transition  of  meaning.  For 
726  the  present  at  any  rate  what  we  have  to  rely  on  mainly 
(688) here,  as  in  the  greatly  similar  case  of  textual  criticism, 
is  a  judgment  formed  by  the  devoted  study  of  richly 
developed  languages,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek  etymology 
on  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  its  nearest  kin 
Latin.  This  is  a  part  of  linguistic  investigation  which 
Classical  Philology  can  least  of  all  afford  to  hand  over  to 
the  general  or  comparative  science  of  language.  —  The 
only  course  open  to  the  special  investigator,  in  respect  to 
such  languages  as  he  has  not  mastered  in  the  same  degree, 
is  to  rely  on  the  most  trustworthy  statements  of  others. 
The  German  however  has  a  specially  fruitful  field  open  to 
him  in  the  usages  of  his  own  rich  language,  with  which 
he  is  personally  and  directly  familiar. 

11)  It  is  of  great  importance  that,  in  dealing  with 
the  meaning  of  words,  what  is  actual  should  be  disting- 
uished from  what  is  merely  conjectural.  That  Ivoco-g  and 
lupus  both  mean  wolf  is  a  fact,  which,  considering  the 
near  relationship  of  the  two  languages,  proved  for  us 
in  other  ways,  is  an  argument  of  much  weight  for  the 
original  identity  of  the  two  words.  As  to  the  primary 
idea  to  be  attached  to  the  word  we  have  only  conjectures. 
The  etymologist  must  be  very  careful  not  to  set  down-  an 
idea,  which  at  most  might  be  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  word,  for  that  which  actually  was  its  fundamental 
meaning. 

12)  A  conjectural  primary  idea  or  meaning  —  in  the 
example  above  given  "shining  one"  —  must  not  be  received 
if  it  is  derived  from  the  one  language  alone,  but  only  if 
it  suits  all  the  words,  whether  in  that,  or  in  related 
languages,  which   a  sound  method  of  investigation  shows 
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to  be    connected    —    and    in   the    example   given   this    is 
not  the  case. 

13)  Actual  substantial  agreement  in  meaning;  that  is 
in  the  object  denoted  by  the  words,  warrants  us,  in  case 
a  strict  examination  shows  the  sounds  to  agree,  in  pronounc- 
ing words  of  related  languages  or  dialects  to  be  related, 
in  this  instance  Avxo-g  to  be  related  to  the  Skt.  vrka-s, 
Ch.-Sl.  vluku.  Whether  or  not  we  arrive  at  once,  or  arrive 
at  all,  at  an  etymon  as  the  result  of  this  comparison  is  a 
question  by  which  the  comparison  itself  is  not  affected  in 
the  least. 

14)  For  this  very  reason  words  of  a  clear  stamp, 
which  denote  external  objects,  in  so  far  as  the  one  point 
—  the  actual  meaning  —  is  clearly  determined,  are  better 
adapted  to  be  the  foundation  for  difficult  phonetic  in- 
vestigation, than  roots  and  words  of  a  more  metaphysical 
character,  which  on  this  account  are  harder  to  grasp  and 
can  be  suspected  of  coming  from  a  different  source. 

15)  In  these  questions  we  must  meanwhile  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  language  may  have  arrived  by  very  727 
different  ways    at  the  name  for  an   object,    and    for   this 
reason,  in  cases  where  the   sounds   admit  of  combination 
with  more  than  one  other  family  of  words,  the   connexion 

of  two  words  is  very  often  the  result  of  much  consideration, 
and  the  choice  lies  between  various  rival  possibilities. 

16)  We  can*  here  always  find  in  what  is  evident  some 
help  to  the  decision  of  what  is  doubtful.  Hence  it  be- 
comes possible,  particularly  according  to  the  verdict-  of 
Analogy,  to  get  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  gradually 
into  order,  and  to  put  each  word  side  by  side  with  its 
kin  in  the  related  languages.  For  the  explanation  of 
proper  names,  whose  meaning  does  not  at  once  strike  the 
reader,  we  have  more  than  ordinary  need  of  the  analogy 
of  definite,  unmistakeable  and  soundly  analysed  words. 

17)  All  Etymology  must  start  from  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  language  was  rich  and  developed  in  mani- 
fold ways  at  a  very  early  period;     Hence  it  is  as  foolish 
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to  assume  a  scanty  provision  of  primitive  sounds  as  to 
suppose  that  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  primitive 
ideas  or  but  a  small  circle  of  primitive  suffixes.  We 
should  therefore  do  far  more  wisely  in  doubtful  cases  to 
leave  asunder  provisionally  what  possibly  has  no  connexion, 
than  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  connect  words  on 
account  of  a  slight  resemblance. 

We  conclude  with  the  saying  of  Epicharmus,    which 
every  etymologist  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart: 

vacpE  xal  pepvaa    amateiv,  ccq&qcc  xavxa  xav  (pQevdv. 
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The  figures  refer  to  the  marginal  numbers  not  enclosed  in  brackets. 
•     Numbers  1—405  are  in  Vol.  I;  numbers  409  —  727  in  Vol.  II. 


A,  splitting  of  53,  88,  413,  431  f., 
438 ;  relative  weight  of,  432  ff. 

Aberrations  of  the  linguistic  in- 
stinct 567,  677  f. 

Abstracts  from  concretes  93,  101 : 
personified  120;  denoted  by  the 
feminine  624,  627. 

Accent  53,  560,  569,  623;  signi- 
ficant 347;  an  original  cause  of 
weakening  432 ;  in  etymology  508. 

Accident  579. 

Addition  of  sound,  see  'Zulaut'. 

Adjectives  508,  625,  627,  629. 

Adjunct,  phonetic  197. 

Adverbs  630  ff. ;  petrified  cases  of 
adjectives  631 ;  adverbs  of  direc- 
tion 40;  cp.  Suffixes. 

Affection  5,  23,  437,  687  if.,  699, 
710. 

Affinity,  elective  643. 

Aflricated  sounds  419  ff. 

After-sound  56  f. 

'Age'  from  rubbing  away  113. 

Age  of  languages  12. 

Agriculture  171. 

Albanian  208,  253,  441. 

Alexandrines  6,  17,  115,  388,  564, 

633,  |565,  716. 
Alliteration  46. 
Allotting  314. 
Alphabet  671  f. 

Analogy  6,  10,  36,  94,  110  if.,  669, 

634,  643,  646,  650,  664  f.,  679, 
682,  689,  691,  false  599,  666, 
apparent  662. 

AnaptyxiB  570,  572,  717. 
Anomalies  88. 
Ante-Greek  656,  671. 


Anticipation  of  sound  (Vorklang) 
520,  671. 

Antiphrasis  6. 

Anusvara  66,  125. 

Aorist  103,  691:  aorists  with  J 
612. 

Aphaeresis  34,  37  f.,  208  f.,  371, 
397,  533:  in  Sanskrit  common 
307. 

Apocope  385,  552. 

Appellative  116  f.,  120. 

Aryans  74. 

Anstarchus  109,  116,  365,  564, 
645,  659. 

Art  of  scratching  older  than  that 
of  painting  164. 

Articulation,  strength  of,  433  f., 
438,  444,  451.  522. 

'As'  from  4not'  317. 

Aspirates  85  if.,  415  ff.,  655;  dis- 
like of  two  contiguous  syllables 
in  Greek,  beginning  with  simple 
aspirates  218;  Greek  aspirates 
represented  in  Latin  loan-words 
by  tenues  417;  original  hard 
aspirate  not  the  source  of  the 
corresponding  soft  sound  422  ff. ; 
change  of  the  aspirates  into 
spirants  434  f.:  relation  of  the 
Greek  aspirate  to  the  correspond- 
ing tenuis  437  ff.,  492,  622  ff., 
to  the  medial  514  ff.;  labial 
aspirate  477  ff.;  the  Greek  aspi- 
rate mostly  originating  in  soft 
do.  492. 

Aspiration  27,  179,  223,  266,  362, 
491  ff.,  657,  690,  693,  694,  trans- 
position of,  253;  of  later  origin 
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673,  internal  aspiration  414,  506, 
510,  677;  poetical  asp.  486;  com- 
mon in  the  proximity  of  a  386. 

Ass  404. 

Assibilation  442,  478,  586,  600, 
606,  653,  656. 

Assimilation  189,  158,  240,  286, 
340,  425,  429,  440,  449,  460  f., 
525  f.,  565,  575,  580,  587,  694, 
596,  605,  607,  619,  646,  652,  654, 
656,  662,  670,  685,  688;  of  a 
rare  kind  443;  Boeotian  316, 
486;  Aeolic  637;  of  an  initial 
to  a  medial  letter  281,  468,  of 
a  medial  to  an  initial  311,  534. 

Astonishment  41  f. 

Attain  184. 

Attic  popular  dialect  653. 

Augment  38,  40,  567. 

Auxiliary  consonants  71;  dental, 
308,  511. 

Auxiliary  (subsidiary)  vowels:  a 
197,  522;  f  325,  622,  546,  626; 
o  348,  373,  562;  v  546;  a  in 
Sanskrit  325;  t  in  Latin  325, 
in  Teutonic  354. 

Baking  among  the  Graeco-Italians 

459. 

Beasts ,  and  their  young  95,  629. 
Beasts  of  prey  101. 
Begetting  60. 
Blood,  flesh  155. 
Breath,  existence  378. 
Breathing,  calling  390. 
Breathing,  loss  of  the,  612  ff.  cp. 

Spiritus  asper  and  Spiritus  lenis. 
Burning  and  breathing  106. 

Cardinal  ideas  95  f. 

Causatives  529,  639. 

Chronology  of  the  history  of  lang- 
uage 39,  41,  423,  498,  608,  614, 
619,  640,  643,  648,  650,  656,  658, 
662,  670,  673,  697,  707,  718. 

Class-names  120. 

Collectives  594. 

Coloflr  from  covering  113. 

Common  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Italians,  and  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Eranians  548. 

Compensatory  lengthening  246, 
350,   562,   667,   670  f.,    702,  719. 

Composition,  fundamental  law  of 
Greek  629. 


Compounds  38  ff.,  385;  involving 

cases  505. 
Conceptions  94  ff.,  spheres  of,  97, 

affinity  of,  121. 
Conference  36. 
Conjectures  121. 
Conjugation  in  Latin  220,  596. 
Consonants    85;     order    of    their 

frequency  410;    priority  of,  438, 

440. 
Consonants,  groups  of,  46  f.,  419, 

474,    637,    638,    648,    657,    662, 

663  f.,  679  ff.,  692  f. 
Consonantal     system     of    Greek 

nearer  to  that  of  the  primitive 

language  than  that  of  Sanskrit 

423;    in    Latin    more    primitive 

than  in  Greek  432. 
Construction  of  verbs  105. 
Crowding,  stuffing,  protecting  114. 

#  'Dark1  from  covering  694. 

Dative  and  Locative  669. 

Degeneration  23. 

Degradation  of  Sound  52,  89. 

Dental  Consonants  438  if. 

Dentalism  471,  478  ff.,  489,  600, 
655. 

Derivation  105. 

Desiderative  forms  67. 

Determinatives  (root- determina- 
tives) 61  ff.,  297,  618,  586,  639, 
640,  641,  648,  665  f.,  724. 

Diaeresis  509. 

Dialects  8,  87,  414,  432,  435,  443, 
445,  447,  456,  457,  458,  472,  476, 
477,  486,  488,  504,  526,  529,  537, 
644,  648,  552,  655,  556,  565,  587, 
602,  620,  635,  652,  655  ff.,  667, 
669,  675  ff,  681,  703,  704. 

Differentiation,  tendency  to,  618, 
637,  667. 

Digamma,  see  Greek  Index. 

Dilettantism  120. 

Diminutives  31,  105,  193,  395, 
486,  516,  523,  534,  583,  624,  639, 
690,  692. 

Diphthongs  679  f.;  passing  into 
short  vowels  694T  669,  701:  av< 
sv  pronounced  like  €cF%  tf  557; 
ev  (eo)  554  ff. ;  ov  549  ff. ;  oi  564, 
633,  642;  i  -j-  preceding  vowel 
592. 

Dirt  from  wetting  113. 

Dissimilation  149,  299,  305,  340, 
359,  360,  374,  435,  519,  533,  572, 
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697,  705,  to  avoid  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  sound  in  a  syllable 
immediately  following  696  ft'. 

Direction,  adverbs  of  40. 

Divination,  etymological  121,  649. 

Domestic  animals  101. 

Dual  92. 

Dulling  of  sound  704  if. 

E,  the  letter  54. 
Elision  286,  590,  672. 
Ellipse  7,  624,  627*  631. 
Enantiosemia  6. 

Epenthesis  250,  568,  666  ft'.,  709  ft'., 
717  ff.,  of  a  289:  of  i  157,  159, 
171,300,  493,  541,  632,  641,  669; 
v  322,  541;  ff  355;  in  Zend  669; 
in  Gothic  140,  155,  469;  in  Sla- 
vonic 286. 

Eranic  542  f.,  654. 

Etruscan  264. 

Etymology:  name  of  5;  concep- 
tion of  3,  109:  of  the  ancients 
5  ft'.;  of  the  moderns  8  ft'.,  83; 
system  94,  factors  114,  points 
of  view  724  if. 

Euphemism  6,  110,  535. 

European  languages  87,  89,  321, 
339,  344,   345,  348,  543,  590. 

Existence  378. 

Expansion  234,  386  (ter). 

Explosives :  =  momentary  sounds 
85  ft'.;  relation  to  the  fricatives 
433  ff.;  groups  439:  sporadic 
changes  448  ff. ;  transposition  637 ; 
preference  656. 

• 

F,  a  hard  spirant  422:  Keltic 
from  Indo-Germ.  v  422. 

Fastening,   grasping,   fitting  268. 

Feeling  97. 

Finger  (fattgen)  114,  133. 

Fitting  342. 

Flickering  304. 

Flowing  93. 

Folding,  plaiting  165. 

Foreign  words,    see  Loan-words. 

Free  488. 

Fricative  sounds  85,  441,  443. 

Fulness  82,  112. 

Fundamental  meaning  32,  106  f., 

109.   idea,  58,  94;  form  31,  109; 

substance    3tf,    45;     conception 

102  ff. 
Futures:     in    £   599,   612;    Doric 


in  -aim  592  f. ;  of  verbs  in  -fvoi 
in  Modern  Greek  599. 


G  —  b  448. 

Gall  203. 

Genera  verbi  104. 

Genitive:  in  -oio  592;  Arcadian 
707:  gen.  plur.  of  t-stenis  in 
German  592. 

Gentilia  624  f. 

Gerund,  gerundive:  Latin,  199, 
633,  648  f.;  Sanskrit  630,  631, 
633,  650. 

Gliding  sound  543. 

Glosses  110,  115  f.,  268,  642,  647, 
660,  668,  705,  716. 

Gloss-writers  659. 

God  81. 

Graeco-Italic  21,  39,  58,  78,  89  f., 
99,  178,  184,  188,  199,  217,  219, 
222,  262,  264,  282,  290,  295,  315, 
321,  385,  387  f.,  392  ft'.,  396,  400, 
402,  413,  435,  449,  464,  466,  530, 
533,  540,  545,  554,  558,  570,  588  f., 
597,  612,  627  f.,  671,  681. 

Grammar,  comparative  100,  121: 
Indian  438. 

Grammatical  gender  111. 

Grammatical  tradition  115. 

Great,  from  grown  538. 

Groaning,  see  Pressing. 

Growing  and  nourishing  359. 

Guna  52. 

Gutturals  changing  into  palatals 
in  Sanskrit,  into  labials  in  Greek 
26,  439  f.;  their  tendency  to 
unite  with  j  478;  g  to  gv,  v 
474,  644. 

Gypsies,  language  of  the  425, 
[544J. 

II  hardly   a   consonant  415;    its 

pronunciation  425. 
Half-vowels  see  Spirants. 
'Halmwurf  214. 
Hard  144. 

Hardening  of  sound  396,  664,  675. 
Healing  art  392. 
Hearing  97. 

Heroes,  their  names  117  f. 
Heteroclisy  626. 
Hexameter  629. 
Hiatus   356,    in  Homer  137,  241, 

568,  591. 
Hindustani  425. 
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Holsatians  238. 

Homeric  language  and  poeins: 
109  f.7  115  f.,  548,  5G4,  507,  GOO, 
612,  630,  634  f.,  659,  672,  674, 
682,  705. 

Horaonymia  50,  117,  475,  580. 

Hyperboreans  474, 

Hyper-Doric  357. 

Hyperthesis  7. 

Identity,  partial  and  complete  73. 

Idyll,  lndo-Germanic  230. 

Inchoatives  64,  104,  665. 

Indian  languages  103. 

Indian  literature  etc.  26. 

Tndo-Rranic  480. 

Indo-Germanic  primitive  lang- 
uage: its  stock  of  sounds  83  ff., 
123;  20,  22,  32  f.,  43  f.,  "47,  76, 
79,  81,  91,  95  f.,  101  f.,  197,  295, 
303,  316,  320,  322,  334,  351,  356, 
369,  385,  393  f.,  396,  411—414, 
424—426,  434,  439,  445,  447, 
450,  452,  455,  462  f.,  473  f., 
479  f.,  485,  507,  536  f.,  543—546, 
549,  559,  576,  589,  603,  611,  617, 
621,  638,  651,  662,  664,  667,  675, 
698,  704,  725. 

Infinitive  of  the  middle  voice 
66;  with  to  649. 

Initial  letter  of  roots  59:  initial 
vowel  preserved  in  Greek  .244. 

Inscriptions,  from  Corcyra  573, 
678,  Tegea  558,  Teos  560,  608, 
Thasos  642,  Thera  678,  Dreros 
605. 

Insertion  of  a  p  (?)  447;  (appa- 
rent) of  a  t  489 ;  of  a  0  490,  of 
a  8  640:  of  vowels,  see  Epen- 
thesis. 

Instrumental  285,  323,   620,   630. 

Intensive8  646. 

Interaspiration  506. 

Intermediate  conception  231,  366, 
sound  653. 

Interrogative  and  indefinite  460. 

Iron  known  to  the  Indo-Germans 
246. 

Irrational  vowels,  see  Vowels. 

Itacism  414,  719. 

Italian  22,  88  ff.,  250,  252,  254, 
294,  421,  (preference  for  the 
hard  explosive)  431  f.,  445,  (s 
=  r)  460,  503,  548,  589,  601, 
649,  701,  702,  704,  717. 

Italization  356. 


J  retained  589  ff.;  its  influence 
664:  changing  into  the  spiritus 
asper  398,  442, 675 ;  into  Si  615  ff., 
into  o*«  618;  ,;'  occurring  in*U, 
pp,  vv  652,  <f<j  (tt)  478,  652  ff., 
Z&  662,  nx  663  ff.,  fiv  666 ;  j 
developed  from  t  616,  622,  632, 
639;  j  as  iota  transposed  into 
the  preceding  syllable  667  ff. 


K,  an  original,  becoming  p  448, 
p,  qu,  hv  452  ff.;  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  consonants  to  pro- 
nounce 451. 

Keltic  21,  29,  90,  415,  425,  571. 

Kinship,  names  of  173,  308,  316, 
320,  536,  618,  627,  629. 

Knowing  and  parting  99,  109. 

Labials,  interchange  of  583,  passing 
into  gutturals  (?)  658. 

Labiahsm  99,  118,  448,  473,  476, 
479,  694:    double  458. 

Labial  zetacism  (?)  658. 

Language,  form  and  substance 
of  102. 

Language,  instinct  of  98,  100, 
670,  688;  weakening  of  this  in- 
stinct 54,  58. 

Language,  history  of,  see  Chro- 
nology: life  of  41,  47,  100,  625, 
643. 

Language,  organization  of  62, 
philosophy  of  93,  material  of  37. 

Language,  science  of  41,  436: 
see  Philology. 

Languages,  kinship  of  21:  sepa- 
ration of  42,  78,  86,  421,  427, 
514,  643,  617,  660,  697. 

Laziness  of  language  412,  439. 

Lengthening  589. 

License  590,  682. 

Linguals  of  Sanskrit  26. 

Liquids  85  f.,  441  f.,  their  spo- 
radic interchange  537  ff.;  their 
influence  on  vocalization  704: 
their  relation  to  n  443. 

Living  languages,  advantage  of  32. 

Loan-words  277,  801,  315,  843, 
361,  377,  430,  443,  462,  626,  530, 
566,  575,  668. 

Locative  613:   see  Dative. 

Loss  of  a  consonant  33,  366,  401, 
684.  * 

Lying  and  whispering  618. 
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M  as  a  rale  older  than  n  441: 
m  changed  to  v  in  Keltic  577. 

Macedonian  194,  250,  264,  308, 
346,  655. 

Meal  from  division  113. 

Meaning  91  ff.,  developement  of, 
25,  281,  650;  doctrine  of,  92, 
104,  509;    change   of,   112,   725. 

Medial  for  aspirate  or  tennis,  see 
Aspiration. 

Medials  85,  436. 

Messapian  441. 

Metals  197. 

Metaphor  111,  611. 

Metathesis  7,  68,  112,  131,  143, 
160,  167,  175,  176,  196,  198,  228, 
238,  266,  285,  286,  311,  316,  331, 
345,  348,  354,  356,  364,  386,  451, 
v  457,  535,  538,  574,  575,  607,  634, 
637,   646,   669,   690,  694  f.,   703. 

Metre  111,  645,  682;  its  influence 
in  Epic  poetry  629. 

Misunderstanding  712. 

Mixed  verbs  103. 

Modern  Greek  104,  110,  394,  405, 
418,  486,  527,  547,  587,  691,  597, 
629,  657,  661,  663  f.,  670  f. 

Moon  as  the  measurer  of  time 
334. 

Mother-tongue  32. 

Motion  192. 

Mnltiplicatives  633. 

Mutes,  gradations  of  the  119. 

Mutilation  487. 

Mythological  etymology  117  ff., 
639. 

N  changed  to  7,  r  443  f. 

N  ephelkystikon  55. 

Naivete*  42. 

Nasals  55  ff.,  85  ff.;  guttural  441, 

their  sporadic    changes   532  ff.; 

their  influence  on  vocalism  704  f. 
Nasalization  37,  55  ff.,   218,   226, 

242,  500,  527,  584,  587,  690. 
Natural  law  428. 
Neighbourhood,  from  striking  114. 
Neighbouring  sounds  412,  492. 
Nomen   41;    derivation  105:    N. 

agentis  596,  623,  630,   636:    N. 

actionis  636;   N.  qualitatis  636. 
Norainum  impositor  12,  17. 
Northern  languages  89  f.,  545. 
Noun-formation  71. 
Noun-stem  49,  69,  71. 
Noun-suffix  78. 

Cubtius,  Etymology.  II. 


Nunnation  55. 
Numerals  79,  526. 
Numeration,  system  of,  92. 

Onomatologia  117. 

Onomatopoetic  289. 

Opening  115. 

Organ,  change  of,  167,  654,  693. 

Over  and  under  291. 

P  changed  to  v  in  Romance  lang- 
uages 434;  not  a  favourite  letter 
in  Keltic  439;  changed  to  A:  in 
Irish  440. 

Palatals  of  Sanskrit  26,  27,  450, 
478,  537 ;  in  modern  Indian  and 
Romance  languages  478. 

Palatal  sibilant  28. 

Palatalism  452,  480,  656. 

Pali  423. 

Paraschematism  597. 

Parasitic  sounds  412,  428,  443, 
447,  461  ff.,  472,  485,  609  ff, 
618,  643,  710,  711,  722. 

Participial  theory  77  f.,  627. 

Participium  necessitatis  in  Sans- 
krit 633. 

Passive,  Italian  294,  656. 

Patronymics  616,  618,  623  ff. 

Perception  97. 

Perfect  40,  64,  379,  496,  501,  520, 
528,  634,  697. 

Perfect,  present  610. 

Persian  22,  425,  435,  543. 

Persons,  names  of  116,  625. 

Pessimism  110. 

Petersburg  Dictionary  31,  41. 

Philology  and  the  science  of 
language  100. 

Phonetic  changes  585 ;  see  Sounds. 

Phonetic  system  of  a  language, 
its  mutual  connexion  425. 

Physiognomy  of  languages  94. 

Physiology  of  the  sounds  of  lang- 
uage 85,  413,  427  ff.,  436. 

Physiological  value  of  sounds  93. 

Places,  names  of  117,  657. 

Playing  97. 

Pleonasm  7,  567,  577. 

Pluperfect  634. 

Pneumatology  672. 

Polyonymy  100. 

Popular  etymology  132,  317,  340, 
430,  679. 

Position  632,  645. 

Post-Homeric  time  667. 
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Prakrit  432,  658. 

Profile    34  ff.;    copulativ. 


m. 


Prefix-theory  35,  42. 

Prefixed    vowels,    ace    Prothesis ; 

consonants  710  ff. 
Prefixes  incorporated  43. 
Prepositions  37  ff,   HO,   104,  4311, 

676,  716. 
Present,  expansion  of  the  64,  181, 

563,  651. 
Present-stum  57,  98,   102  f.,   336, 

878,  695,  697,  599,  603  f.,  611  f, 

625,  029,  634  1'.,  648,  651,  663  ff., 

691. 
Pressing,  groaning  213. 
Preterite  40. 
Primitive  codex  21. 
Primitive  forms,  96;  syllables  11; 

vowels  61;  words  48. 
Primitive  Greek  689,  652;  Italian 

434. 
Primitives  75. 
Privative  meaning  of  derived  verbs 

296. 
Pronominal   stems    71,    79,    632, 

620;  possessive  570,  617. 
Proper  names  116  f.,  707,  727. 
Protecting,  see  Crowding. 
Prothesis  666  ff.,  709  ff. ;  common 

in  Greek  206,  362,  not  in  Latin 

-122;    of   a    136,    165,   200,   212, 

229,  247,  249,  266,  296,  307,  323. 

324,  326,  327,  347,  366,  360,  382, 

386,  4*2,  of  *  181,  191,  252,  311, 

320,  355,  473,  of  o  194,  244,  290, 

321,  373,  621;  prothesis  in  Sans- 
krit 181,  in  Slav.  296,  in  Irish 
352. 

Psilosis  613. 
Psychology  94. 

(Quantity,    transposition    of   263, 
349;   variation  of  632. 
Quiver  from  carrying   114, 

Recognize  1L4. 

Recta  ratio  11. 

Reduplication  40,  103,  176,  582, 
540,  563,  610  (bis);  with  a  diph- 
thong 231,  609;  even  before  spir. 
lenis  390;  not  common  in  sub- 
stantives 660;  broken  299,  301, 
361,  470;  suggested  523  [cp. 
Studien  V11I  449  if.  |. 

Rhinismns  see  Nasalization. 


Rhotacism  294,-402. 

Rigveda  26,  108. 

Romance  languages  S3,  434,  437, 
440  ff.,  568,  GOO,  608,  667  (bis), 
658,  673,  077,  686,  711. 

Roots  37,  45  ff.,  96  f.,  451 :  num- 
ber and  nature  of,  60  f,  97 ; 
secondary  46,  297;  defective,  103; 
affection  of,  66;  pairs  of,  42: 
expansion  of,  23, 666 ;  generation!) 
of,  71;  formation  of,  72,  triplets 
of,  42;  variation  of  46,  58  ff.; 
idea  of,  102. 

Roots  in  Greek  50  f,  724:  with 
two  aspirates  62;  primary  and 
secondary  52,  01 ;   false  107. 

Roots,  lists  of  roots  drawn  u]> 
by  the  Indians  26,  30,  107. 

Root-words  628. 

'Rough'  Greek  17 

Rusticity  672. 

■S  415:  8  prefixed  (?)  69,  98;  s 
attached  to  particles  80,  263, 
291,  310,  387:  relation  of  s  to 
r  444  f. 

Sliroaveda  1.08. 

Sanskrit,  importance  of  S.  for 
the  science  of  language  26  ft.; 
position  in  relation  to  the  kind- 
red languages  22,  32  ff.;  Epic 
40,  Vedic  26,   31,  40,    427,   549. 

Saying,  showing  100,   114. 

Scandinavian  648. 

Scythians  417. 

Secondary  languages  423. 

Seeing,  spying  96  ff.,  112. 

Semasiology  see  Meaning. 

Semitic  404,  430,  443. 

Showing,  see  Saying. 

Sighing  112. 

Slave,  slavery  489. 

Slavo-Lithuanian  languages  90, 
226,  228,  447,  600,  621,  683,  711. 

Slowness  and  weakness  113. 

Softening  33,  522  ff.,  v  to  y  62!  ff., 
660;  t  to  9  524  f.,  616;  *  to  $ 
218,  626  ff.;  bh  to  J~  530  f;  t 
to  J  S89. 

Sound  103. 

Sound -monads  72. 

Sounds,  affections  of  88,  similar- 
ity of  121,  stock  of  86  ff.,  change* 
of  411  ff.,  667,  666;  normal  and 
abnormal  723  f. 

Sounds,    history   of  603,   666  t. 
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658;  laws  of  84;  tendencies  of 
656;  splitting  of  87  ff.,  412; 
transitions  of  87  f.,  to  be  re- 
garded as  weakening  412,  429, 
659,  repeated  112;  loss  of  87, 112. 

Sounds,  shifting  of  17,  27,  84, 
86  ff.,  354,  368,  383,  418,  423, 
426  f.,  440,  466,  491 ;  irregular 
152,  266;  neglected  167,  523. 

8onnds,  regular  representation  of 
87,  410,  sporadic  87,  428. 

Spirants  85,  117,  684;  changed 
into  aspirates  414 ;  disinclination 
to  these  in  Greek  414,  647;  in 
the  form  of  i,  v  427,  of  e,  o  428; 
their  historical  position  442; 
their  sporadic  change  547  ff. 

Spiritus  asper  24  f.,  671  ff,  cp.  J 
and  Digamma ;  signs  representing 
8.  a.  398;  arising  from  Indo-G. 
j,  8,  v  442,  671;  from  a  25,  356, 
376,  394,  414  f.;  from  oJ=  136; 
for  the  spir.  lenis  26,  118,  381, 
465,  676  ff.;  sp.  asper  never  — 
Ital.  h  118. 

Spiritus  lenis  46,  87 ;  arising  from 
a  6,  137,  382,  458;  from  aJ=  674; 
from  J1  676;  instead  of  spir. 
asper  350,  636,  673  ff. 

Spout,  sprout  261,  302,  612,  674. 

Standing  93;  and  strength  494. 

Stem  24,  47 :  the  strengthened  for 
the  unstrengthened  696. 

Stem-words  92. 

Stoics  as  etymologists  6. 

Stomphasmus  55. 

Stone,  thunderbolt  etc.  131. 

Stuffing,  see  crowding. 

Suffixes:  72  ff.;  their  false  identi- 
fication 73  ff.;  meaning  75;  va- 
riety 76:  amplifying  287,  321, 
335,  388,  894,  397,  628;  dimi- 
nutive 668,  687,  706;  hypocoristic 
282,  300,  367, 472,  523,  623,  667 ; 
individualizing  289,  301,  538,  629. 

Greek:  afo  469. 

«*  612  ff.,  625. 

ax  623. 

axtg  334. 

alipo  143. 

alo  668,  708. 

avo  650. 

aqx  239,  454. 

aoo  708. 

ax,  or  179,  405,  638. 

|3a,  §o  140,  226,  672,  613. 


Greek:  9a  618,  627,  630. 
ds  614,  633. 
9so  618. 
dsv  618,  629. 
9rp  630. 
Str)v  630  f. 
Sio  388,  615,  631. 
9ig  630. 

Sov  (nomin.  suff.)  636. 
8ov  (adverb)  630,  648. 
sa,  to  (fta,  sio)  594. 
*t  633. 
sla  276. 
tlo7  17X0  644. 
eg  78,  574,  645. 
iv  696,  624,  629. 
fo  495,  554,  572. 
£*  614. 
#  66  f. 
<frt  616. 

frio,  &qo  493,  612  cp.  tqo. 
i  622. 

la  (masc.)  628. 
ta  (fern.)  to  317,  427,  484, 
576,  692,   605,   628,  703. 
id  (collect.)  216,  594. 
ty,  tyy  264. 

id  IUJ2I8,  622,  625,  692. 
ifofB29.    ' 
ifr  174. 
ilo  668. 
ipa,  i(io  668. 
ivda,  ivdrjv  633,  650. 
lvo  143,  193,  668. 
to  (dimin.)  534. 
10x0  330. 

t>%va%  i%vio,  v%vto  493. 
t%o  486,  690,  692,  709. 
itov  159. 

x  79,  311,   351,   360,  386, 
•    524,   623,   639,  661,  607. 
xalo  385. 
xo  301,  524,  692. 
fisvo  pvo  331,  433,  408. 
(Moo  381,  582. 
fio  513. 
via  637. 

vo  172,  349,  578,  636. 
o  46,  613. 
ov  176. 
ovx  627,  649. 
ox  see  ax. 
'    qi  529. 
ffto  616. 
00  210. 
cos  338,  359. 
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Greek:  avvo,  avva  636. 
ovqo  538. 
t  321,  397. 
TTjt  626. 

xi  («)  467  622,  626. 
ti  (adverb)  613,  631. 
xjo  286,  291. 
to  320,  613. 
rot  574. 
rpo  492,  493,  610,  699,  cp. 

ti-lo,  O^o. 
v  284. 

uya,  vyy  524. 
vo  552. 

u^vio  see  t^va. 
tpiv  40,  630,  676.        ' 
yo  362. 
(ov  388,  628. 
covo  394. 
Latin:   bundo,  cundo  650. 
c  351,  377,  623. 
.  ea  339. 
culo  386,  395. 
do  650. 

don  637,  648  f. 
ejo  616,  628. 
endo,  undo  648. 
ent  649. 
eo  650. 
es  73. 
ino  660. 

io  427,  676,  650. 
idn,  6n  637. 
ior  427,  592. 
issimo  339. 
niino,  mno  433. 
s  173. 
tat  626. 
ti  320. 
tino  388. 
tidn  78. 
tumo  437. 
ulo  240. 

uo  vo  211,  356,  552,  572. 
vi  362. 
Sanskrit:  an  75. 

aneja  650. 

ant  649. 

anja  649. 

apa  450. 

ara  227. 

as  73,  77. 

i  622  f. 

ija  618,  629. 

ijans  592,  649. 

iva  636. 


Sanskrit:  uka  624. 

eja  594,  616,  628. 

kara  385. 

tana  388. 

tama  437. 

tavja  650. 

tati  626. 

ti  622. 

tja  285,  291,   616,   630. 

tri  623. 

tva  630. 

tvana  636. 

bha  362. 

mara  381. 

m^na  433. 

ja^592,  618,  650. 

ja  594,  637. 

jn  597. 

va  140,  552. 

vat  483. 

vara  211,  495. 

vi  496. 
Zend:  i  627. 

e'nya  649. 
tya  650. 
Lithuanian:  je  615. 

ju  596. 
Church-Slavonic:  ct  203. 

ov  697. 
«  203. 
Suffixes,  accumulation  of  389. 
Synizesis  593. 
Syncope  7,  18,  279,  569. 
Synonymes  83;  differences  of,  97. 
Syntax  and  Etymology  105. 

Tearing,  piercing,  scratching  635. 

Tenderness  113. 

Tenses,  formation  of  64. 

Tenuis  85,  aspirated  148,  stronger 
than,  the  medial  420,  436  f.; 
changed  to  a  medial  524:  aspi- 
rated t.  arising  from  the  medial 
in  Sanskrit  424. 

Termination  24 ;  hypocoristic  360 ; 
paragogic  601. 

Theme  49,  86,  444. 

Theocritus,  Aeolic  poem  of  580. 

Thinning  of  sound  176,  386,  702. 

Time  before  the  separation  of 
languages  60. 

Tmesis  142. 

Time,  nature  and  grade  of,  102. 

Topic  120. 

Tralignamento  87. 

Transposition,  hypothesis  of  607. 
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Trees,  names  of  694. 

Trembling  180. 

Typus  syngenicus  618,  Ionicus  628. 

U,  the  letter  413,  556:  for  a  704  ff.; 

denoted  by  o  556  ff. 
Ulphilas  417. 
Umbrian  387,  421. 
'Umlaut'    274,    311,    641,    669  f.; 

cp.  Epenthesis. 

V,  pronunciation  of  549 :  r  passing 
into  gv,  g  644. 

Vedic  language,  see  Sanskrit. 

Verb,  advantage  for  etymology 
102;  meaning  and  construction 
102  ff.;  primitive  40  f.,  46,  102, 
661;  derivative  612,  661. 

Verbal  compounds  40. 

Verbal  forms,  2  and  3  sing.  pres. 
in  tigy  et  669;  with  inserted 
vowels  719;  cp.  Aorist,  Perfect. 

Verbal  roots  41. 

Via  regia  11. 

Viaarga  28. 

Vocalization  136,  615. 

Vocalism  48,  432,  714. 

'Vorklang'  520,  671. 

Vowels  85,  430,  710:  irrational 
525,  557 ;  change  of,  54 ;  sporadic 
change  of,  700  ff.,  expansion  of, 


see  Zulaut;    shortening  of,  626: 
splitting  of,  53,  88  ff.,  343,  614. 
Vulgar  language  526,  672,  673. 

Weakening     of    sound  30;      sec 

Sound,  changes  of. 
Weakness  and  slowness  113. 
Wearing  out,  327. 
Weaving  211,  276. 
Weathering  away  23, 25,  56, 41  Iff., 

428,  435,  664,  680,  722. 
Wetting  113. 
Whirring  519/ 
Winding,    rolling,    and   grinding 

361. 

Window  and  eye  115. 
Words,    stock   of,  94;  .formation 

of,  71,  616;  secondary  formation 

of,  662;  explanation  of  19:  form 

of,  47;  lists  of  672;  comparison 

of,  84. 

• 
Young  of  animals,   their   names 

629. 

Zetacism  92,  318,  429,  440,  450, 

452    479    653. 
'Zulaut'  37,   46,   52,   53,   54,    150, 

216,  241,  290,  304,  338,  371,  500, 

534,  601,  640,  641,  646;  unknown 

in  the  weak  aorist  559. 


jc 


n.  Greek  Index. 

(Modern  Greek  in  brackets.) 


The  large  figures  denote  the  main  reference  for  a  word. 


a  =  am,  an  520. 

d-    (negat.)    307,   432, 

553,  676. 
a-    (copul.)    346,    394, 

395,  673. 
a-  346,  594,  673. 
aayijg  530. 
aafco  390. 
ddraiaiv  586. 
'Afator  576. 
dfliliog  401,   402,  504, 

679,  715. 
(dBioag)  390. 
dpridnv  247. 
dprjo  S90. 
d§la§ijg  526. 
d§lr)QOv  554. 

BfilZQog  32i\,  327,492. 
dpiontg  526.  [715. 

dpoXog  461. 
(apovtdvcc  405.) 

afro?  527,  529. 
aj??oira£a>  679. 
dpQOvrsg  296. 
apvooog  466. 
a/Ja>  402. 
a0a>p  401. 
dyafofiai  172. 
ayaUo  172. 
dyctficu  172. 
'Ayafiifivrnv  312. 
ayav  170,  603. 
aydvytqpos  318. 
ayavos  172. 
dyccndfa  612. 
dyandoa  109,  612. 
dyctQQig  705. 
dydtrjfiat  586. 


ayavdg    172,   573,  716. 
ayavpd?  172. 
ayya'Uo  612. 
aye  301. 
dfyta  675. 
ayc/po)  180,  705. 
ayij  530. 
ayw  172. 

dyrptoQ  170,  307- 
ayiyff  169. 
9Ayy6avd*Qog  677. 
'^yijtfAaos  677. 
'AyrjaCnoUg  677. 
'JyrjGixoQct  677. 
ayqrao  677. 
ay£a  170. 
dyivim  169. 
ayto?  169. 

ay*Off     170,    604,    617, 
9  668,  679. 
dyv-dlri  130. 
ayxallg  606. 
ayxa'g  130. 
dynoivrj  180. 
ayxos  130,  388. 
dy*vl7i  130. 

ayxtttos  130,  606,  668. 
dyavocc  606. 
ayxwv   130,  388. 
dylBVKrjg  360, 
ayfto'g  531,  560. 
dyvLOuct  170. 
dyvolo)  178. 
ay  voice  178,  564. 
ay  yds  170,  524. 
ay  wftt  60, 530, 553, 662. 
dyoqd  705. 
ayopatb?  625. 


ayoocevofiog  314. 
ayos  169,  170,  433. 
dyog  169. 
ayos  170,  679. 
dyovQOv  598. 
ayoa  169,  170. 
dyqd&sv  65. 
aypci  170. 
dyotficav  170, 
ayoEtujo  170. 
iyoion  170. 
ayotoff  171. 
ayods  170,  171. 
dyq(oaxr]g  613. 
dyvid  169. 
ayvoig  705. 
aytiori??  705. 
a'yz*pa£0?  702. 

ayZ*  190,  510,  516,  702. 

dyxovij  190. 

ayjov  190. 

dyxco  190. 

£ya>  71,   89,    169,    170, 

676,  677. 
dymv  169,  170. 
dymvCSazai  634,  636. 
dymosm  705. 
a&aypdff  716. 
dSarjg  229. 
afogjfa)  716. 
dtidiig  645. 
«*6V  632,  673. 
atelqpeio's  395,  471,563. 
dtielytSeog  618. 
a&tyog  144,  471. 
dSevKyg  484. 
a&irro?  556. 
ddfj  250. 
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adqxdrtg  632. 
adrjv  631,  673. 
adfa  250. 
ddiag  250. 
aSig  250. 
ad (J,7i$  231. 
atvov  524,  695. 
dSoQog  716. 
ctfyaux  250. 
af#ea<rros  237. 
d&lsva  249. 
ai&Uw  249. 
aftfXov  249,  565. 
aetfXos  249. 
af-Ovloqpdpos  249. 
ds£  388,  616. 
attfw  247,  248,  324. 
detQG)    249,    343,    356, 
^  565,  714. 
aexa£oftai  613. 
dexq-rt  135. 
atxcor  135. 
aeAiot  173. 
acltog  679. 
Sella  390. 
aeAAq?  540. 
divaog  319. 
afga>  67,  3«6,  665. 
af^yo's  180. 
dfQdrjv  632. 
atptfa    249,    347,    382, 

565,  566. 
afff«  391. 
af*«  389. 
afr/fc  208,  552. 
dstidevg  618,  629- 
afrpa  65,  391. 
detfiov  65,  391- 
(afT07rov/lov  629.) 
dJ-dzav  556. 
dfbQVGCCV  555. 
dJ-ia%oi  555. 
«.Ftf#d$  247. 
dfitov  556. 
a£oji«i  170,  604. 
ai^Gj*  77,  247. 
dri&iooa)  652. 
aimt  65,  248,  390- 
a?/p  390. 
a/dupog  538. 
drjtrig  390. 
ai?3ros  563. 
'A&apavzCg  624. 
^ffrava  605. 
a&aftTOg  502.     / 
dfrdim  250. 


dO'dqioi  250. 
a&eteqg  257. 
d&eiQes  257. 
d&SQitca  257. 
'Jfrijrage  614. 
'iffri^  250. 
atofa  250. 
alqrqe  249. 
actios  394,  673. 
al  396. 
afi'  388. 

ala  176,  350,  474. 
a  lay  pet  566. 
Aland  e  vs.  630. 
Alanttrig  630. 
^faxos  639. 
afyay^os  171. 
afyetpog  180. 
alyeg  180. 
alytald?  180. 
alylQoxog  171. 
alyi%oqsCg  463. 
alylo%og  623. 
afy/s  (goat-skin)  171. 
a/yft  (storm- wind)  180. 

a*y>lp  143,  667. 

alyoav  171. 

atfflos  644,  646. 

dldrjlog  644. 

il^ff  241. 

a^off  38H,  396,  616. 

ca<Jvds  636. 

aliv  388. 

«#S  388,  507. 

aUxog  394. 

atfW  388. 

a/^o?  644,  645. 

alffto£  576,  615. 

at&rjQ  249. 

^^aV>  250. 

al^o?  249. 

alfrog  249. 

atooip  187,  188,  250- 

arfya  249. 

ai#co  249. 

ai&tov  77,  187,  188,  198, 

249. 
aUdlloa  668. 
afxaXos  668. 
ahlot  668. 
aU^or  668. 
afavov  668. 
aftxrog  137. 
afpa  400. 
AlvEiddrjg  629. 
alvico  635. 


«frl£a>  635. 
atl  171,  667. 
Aloltfg  624. 
^oZ/<?  624,  625. 
a  In  6  log  463. 
atVa)   170,  547,  670. 
aiQca  343. 

alffa  382,  565,  706. 
ala&dvofuiL  97,  389- 
aioftoiLai,  389. 
at<x#G)  66,  389,  390. 
afoiuog  382. 
cu'cropfvog  382. 
diaovtg  382,  565. 
«Araa>  171,  668. 
alavpvrixrig  706. 
Aiavfivog  706. 
afojos  158,  212. 
alozQog  158,  369. 
afras  389,  390. 
iffrij*  260. 
dttVQOv  565. 
alcpvtfiig  633. 
atcpvidiog  668. 
a/jpj  143,  493,  668. 
ato  33,  389. 
a&>  388. 
alcov  388. 
aftoga  356. 
axcava  130. 
axavog  130. 
axaaxa  668. 
d%ac%aiog  668. 
axa^ttaro  635. 
axazfu'voff  130,  493. 
diiioficcL  668. 
axEecrcxdpijs  148. 
axtW  513,  668. 
a%vv  17. 
ax  q  pros  147. 
d%J]%idaxat  634,  635. 
axr^ttfbVfs  635. 
axivayfiara    482,    715. 
dnivayyLog  482. 
ax/s  668. 
axfi/j  131. 
dttfiovidai  131. 
"Anfiovog  131. 
"A-K{icov  131. 
a%(icov  131. 
axo//  555. 
axoZog  668. 
axoilovtfos  146,  240. 
axon?  130. 
axoua  555. 
dxoi>a£ofua  497. 
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daovrj  555. 
axovaiog  676. 
dnovarog  151. 
d*ova)    97,    151,    555» 

715. 
a%Qig  130,  531. 
dnqodopai  151,  547,  713. 
d%Qo(lcco[iai  573. 
ax^os  130,  531. 

4XXT17    531. 

axrog  429. 
axrcop  169. 
axvZo?  187. 
d%%aXi§aQ  131. 

axjos,  131,  583- 
axcox7J  130. 

axajv  130,  143,  495. 

«ZaZa£a>  374. 

dXaX%eiv  67;  132- 

vfZaAxoftErfu'g  624. 

'AXaX*o(j,tvr}tg  624. 

aX«g  377. 

aAao^ca  546,  579. 

dXanadvog  636,  640. 

dXandfa  599,  612,  636. 

9  9 

ccXccotcoq  547. 
aZy^wt/  637. 
aZtfaiVo  359,  518- 
'AXdnyuog  518. 
aZ^ffxtt)  359,  518. 
alia  541.  673. 
aZtytii/ds  719. 
aZfytJco  366. 
aZfyvvco  366. 
dttya  366,  719. 
aZffjVa)  546. 
dXirj  546. 
aZftae  360. 
dXeitrjg  376,  547,  575. 
a?Z*tqpa  266. 
aZetqpap  266,  500. 
aZf/'<pa>   223,   266,   360, 

9  500,  569,  714. 
dXivteg  114. 
ilXffav^off  278. 
<fte£i?rifa  386. 
aZe£a>  67, 132,  137,  386, 

522. 
aZ<?e  538. 
aXszog  360. 
aZeTg<.'Pa?o$  360. 
'AUvdSat,  360. 
aZcvaff'O'ai  546. 
alevpov  360,  361,  562, 

p  578;  579. 
ctXeqpazioov  266. 


aZfgpf<j<u  266. 
alia  360,  578. 
aZij  546. 
ccXrjg  540. 
dX&aCvn  250. 
aZ-frjjfig  250. 
aZfrijtfxa)  250. 
alftopat  250. 
alia  540. 
aZictfijs  628. 
ftl/fto?  131. 
ccXisvg  538. 
aZtfa)  538,  540. 
alvqQTjg  344. 
UZtxaevacrodg  147. 
dXmivog  719. 
aZivdca)  361. 
aZ<Va>  714. 
aXiog  538. 
aZi7rdeqpV£Os  538. 
aXig  540. 
aZitfjJ??  575. 
aZArxopat  540. 
dXixatvm  484,  575,  665, 

679. 
ctZxi7  131. 

aim}  67,  132. 
aXyupog  668. 
"AXxmnog  455. 
aZxva)?  132. 
aZZa  359. 

aMawai  359, '662. 
dXXrjXovg  359,  696. 
aZZotog  359. 
aZZo/itat  506,  537,  538, 

596,  607,  651,  652. 
aXXog  89,  310,  311,  359, 
f  443,  652. 
iXXotSQQog  359. 
aZZdr^iog  359. 
aZZu  707. 

aXXvdig    233,   510,   633, 
„  705. 
aZ/tia  537. 
Slfirj  538. 
aZfit^og  538. 
&Xi  377. 

aZoaoo  360,  361,  662. 
dXoCa  562. 
aZotqp??  500. 

dXoi  136,  553,563,566. 
ilZoavdvi?  638. 
dXoXog   173,    193,    395, 
^  674. 

dXitaXatov  265. 
aZTraZf or  265.  1 'i 


aXnviarog  264. 
aZg  132,  375,  538- 
aXaig  537. 

alaog  11,  338,  358,  359. 
aZtfJe  537. 
aZrixdg  537. 
^Zrts  358,  359. 
aXvaig  540. 
aZgpa'r©  293. 
'Mipeiog  293. 
dXipsotfloiai  293. 
dXfprjfta  293. 
dXyriaxal  115,  293. 
aZyi  293. 
aZqpi-rov  293. 
aZqpdff  293,  294,  719. 
a*o»?  360,  565. 
dXcond  360. 
aZaMrexifevg  629. 
aXunrt  360,  714. 
aZw7rdg  360. 

ala>S  360,  565. 

aZtoqpdff  294,  719. 

dfui  312,  322,  323,  386, 

395,  633,  679. 
apadog  686. 
Spaing  395. 

apalMfw  229,  327,  714. 
dudXr)  323. 
a^iaZZa  323. 
afudog  326,   327,   715, 
apa£a  386. 

afta^trofvQ)  484,  665,  679. 
apaqzdg  627. 
a/LiapT^  342. 
d(utQvaam  715. 
a  pang  395. 
apaveog  553,  654. 
dfiavQoa)  634. 
a^agel  633,  702. 
dpa%rfzl  135. 
«fu*a>  323,  716. 
ap(?)?  295. 
a^|  295. 
dfipXansiv  456. 
aft^Zvg  715. 
'Ataxia  527. 
ap^daio?  333. 
auPQOtog  333. 
&(i§a>v  295. 
dfietBofuxt  323.    - 
ap«#a>   323,   324,   675, 
^  576,  715. 
apfAixrvg  331. 
d[Le£Xi%og  331. 
dpstveov  329. 
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autig/D  634. 

vfu'lyia    172,   183,  546, 

715. 
a  in  If  ig  183. 
up-tvuvas  379. 

ojiipyoi    183,  545,  711, 

716. 
auioSui  634. 
ant's  678. 
auiaa  341. 
ttfitiitt)   323,   324,   569, 

675,  715. 
oftij  323. 
BfjijTOs  323. 
Biro's  323. 
MHjraWC  335,  644. 
«rf«i  "5- 
nfurtfrt  633. 
«'«(*«   11,  501. 
« it/if  S  677,  678. 
afifjoj  686. 
«u*ds  678. 
upofev  395,  673. 
upotpq  324. 
uiioipijift's  633. 
Bfmlyntog   133. 
Ufiolyttis  183. 
«>°*yp    183.  616. 
ojtopyi)    183. 
a/jopyii'DS  183. 
o'fioeyl's   183 
njiopyfin  183. 
Ufiopyds   183. 
ajids,  Ofide  673. 
a/Miflo;  358,  361. 
(ifmtooi  588. 
ofiKe'im  588. 
(iuiJ.^/.ti'i'  456. 
tipvSis   323,,    386,    610, 

537,  633. 
afiVKCtlai  536. 
Hfl^fios  338. 
BfWfMtV  33H,  705. 
afiVfa  324, 
'Apvvt'us  334. 
'/ffiiiiTa;  324. 
afidvrtup  324. 
afLvra   324,  326,   706, 

716. 
tipvpt  536. 
afiuaaai  535,  715. 
artvjij  536. 
autfiaiSa   632. 
ainpadi'r,!!  631. 
aua>ad>L0e  617,  641. 
afiq»]v  580. 


BfUJJiyrCI 
ffiKjSii^ios  234. 
a/upttxai  463. 
Bfirpisriout;   156. 
Bfiiptxtijitllo*   158. 
tt firplJ.«OJljj    520. 
eucpiliixr;   160. 
'AjKpifLiiQOt  333. 
Bfnp<jroJ.os  222,   436. 
Bfiiju^fTrTJ;  352. 
Bfi^i's  39,  233, 294,  603. 
*      '  i  610. 


6U3. 


>   178. 


307,  317,  431. 


-  307. 
■<*  35,  307,  319,  56! 
569,  716. 
jrnyvwireof  307. 

I'nypoijiD)  ■676. 

■vaiSvos  307    566. 
aWcXxrog  3o7,  566- 
'    :Jb  661. 
avaioipdm  382. 
avu*(a%t'i  476. 
avaliyouai   366. 
nWros  35H,  369. 

vakiajia  G7G. 
irrafiuiB  338. 
dvavepoftui  314. 
ava£  548. 
ovQnoJ.fr  a   464. 
^vaaixlf'^s  686. 
avaaaia  661. 
avoBiavddv  632. 
B*«q)lTM»  302. 

awiavu    36,    104,  228, 

674. 
ayS^aili)  493. 
aWo*""  307,  593. 
«»*ftf«  307. 
avSpMipocrije  300. 
aWjios  76,  89,  106,  278, 

306,  720. 
KMV  307. 
Bi>nJ>itfo*auc  618. 

avttos  390. 

u'viji-offf  250,  251,  720. 
«»m»op/i)  593. 
«*«  307.  1-17,611,602, 
676,  710,  716. 


a  lit  i  fi,iiv  250. 
Qi'frt (j toil'  250. 
bvMqiZ  260. 
<Ji*s<ii  260. 
aVfrij  260. 
'Av&r,8<av  260. 
Uvffnlij  250. 
'Jv&qvy  250. 
aWijpo?  250. 
ot*iftcs  232. 
a»tfiie  250. 
Bcffaafifas  628. 
av&Q<t*ta  216,  594. 
a»&po{  493,  511 
dv&Qttmtrog  509. 
o**<.owro(  14,  307,  30) 

611. 
aWo  636. 
awatN  636. 

-BHapo's  536. 
!,   avium  636. 

Bujpairi  613. 

■H(  307. 
"Avis  661. 

Qvopotioj  348. 

Srta  205,  2«3. 

oVai  306. 

BVJB^tipOflB!    324. 

uVt(i£u)c  170. 

avium  205. 
aWi;*  205,  631. 
«W  89,  205,  263. 
dvuaa  205,  612. 
avn.pit)v  631. 
«W0ioc  469. 
avrixQVS  205. 
arr/os  205. 
Btvido)  612. 
'AvxlirctTQaq  601. 
atri'(J(jo5ri)5  362. 
(,    artlca  220. 
avrafiRi  206. 
arzOQOi   679. 
oVuSpCS  248. 
«*VT»  664. 
'dvvto  664. 
«*a>  307. 

BKOVKfiOC    321,    705. 

'^£ionf^fr»je  676. 
d£ios  170,  630. 
«£de  660. 
"^{oe  631,  560. 

o6o>»  i3i,  386. 

aodpos  698. 
aojos  240. 
BUirfyj  247, 
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doidog  247. 
aoiyiog  162. 
ao%vog  698. 
doling  640. 
aomoq  350. 
dog  356. 
dogavog  349. 
ao^fg  (conjuges)  356. 
aOQfiog  350. 
ao^voff  350,  698. 
doQtr'jQ  356. 
aog  390. 
aoopog  228. 
aoddTyr^  454.   ' 
a^rnlafivo?  666. 
dndlXng  540. 
arca/log  458,  527. 
ajtct[iF{pofi(u  324. 
a*ra£  258,  395,  533. 

dndQxo{jica  189. 
a^as  394,  673. 
aaaarog  270. 
dndxi)  501. 
aTravpaco  348. 
dnctyiaiLG}  501. 
dnsdog  395. 
ajretiUa)  540. 
ditugiavog    273,     628, 

,  635. 

aTTf'xtgav  149. 
axcflfdpoff  278,  720. 
dniXXcci  540. 
anfUco  540. 
dnslvyirjGtv  161. 
dnevi£ovvo  318. 
dnsQBiaiog  273. 
a7Tfffwad«ro  634. 
dntcootov  567. 
a7rnAtG)T?7s  401,  679. 
aTr^viy  501,  677. 
dizrjvrjg  306. 
a7r/joop(H  356. 
a?7rlhTOs  419. 
'Aiiict,  dnCr\  yr\  463. 
yfatdavdg  463. 
!^3ridcov  463. 
dnXarog  278. 
«5rAfT0S  27£. 
a?rAdos  395. 
dno  34,  263-  265,  387, 

f  463,  715,  716. 
dnocagt Codec i  547. 
«?royf^f  698. 
dnoyovoi  267,  268. 
«3rodfgts  472,  669. 


dnodgavai  237. 
aftodgi;<jpa>  665. 
dnoiQOBis  348. 
a7rd#£(Jtos  509. 
dno&vrjO'Kca  535. 
dnoinCa  613. 
dnoiit££a>  613. 
awoiva  281,  282. 
dnoxgtvo[ica  155. 
aftoxTifi'va)  156. 
aftoAav'a)  365. 
airolovasfifvca  371. 
dnofivaoa  161. 
inovifiofiai  314. 
cifTroJiVvvrat  696. 
dnoonddiog  617. 
inoxCva  481. 
aftoveag  348. 
a7roqp>lvo9  302. 
dnQidxriv  631. 
awrco  501,  665,  677. 
a»v  707. 
aauecoTeg  498. 
a*  80,  343. 
<*?«  80,  343,  675,  676. 
iga  343. 
dgd  346. 
dgccflog  459. 
apajJu'lag  718. 
a^axos  346,  638. 
dgdfisvat  325,  714. 
dgapiog  348. 
'Agdvticiv  346. 
apaei'tfxa)  49,  341,  342. 
dgcto&ai  343. 
apa'tftfeo  511. 
aptt^tdra  638. 

«e«P"?   343,   493,  718. 
dgd%vrig  343. 
apagwoi'  343. 
dgct%v6g  343. 
ap«X°S  346,  638. 
'AgyaStig  180,  630. 
'^ya^S  630. 
dgyevvog  171. 
a^yjff  171. 
apytAos  171. 
dgyivoeig  171. 
dgyhtodtg  171. 
dgyfiatcc  189.  * 
*^pyos  184. 
aeyoeHl,  630. 
apyvpdqlos  363. 
wpyv^OTrf £or  603,  657. 
a^yv^og  171. 
dgyvcpsog  171. 


dgyvyog  171»  516. 
a^da  113,  228. 
apdaZoff  113. 
aQdalom  113. 
ap^fva)  228. 
a^ijv  632. 
dgS^g  228. 
a^Ta  113,  228- 
'Age&ovaa  66. 
ap«tW    74,    337,    342, 

,  343* 
apfvo/Jotfxdg  718. 

UgsnvCai  718. 

ape's  342. 

dgic&cct  149,  343. 

apfdxeu  74,  342. 

dgstda)  342,  718. 

apfti}  74,  342,  7t8. 

UQTJya)    132,    437,    522, 

,  719' 
apTpo/Joaxo's  522. 

aQTJQCi  341. 

aewa'f  74,  341,  483. 

"Awg  342. 

ap^/tios  342. 

dg&gov  341. 

apt-   73,   74,  342,  603, 

645. 

"Agict  504. 

'Agidyvr\  695. 

'Agiddvrj  695. 

a'tttqloc  603,  604,  645. 

a^ffto'ff  342,  481,  718. 

dgi(id£<o  718. 

'Agio§q  603. 

d^tffTftJJ-ovra  674. 

agtarcvg  597. 

dgiaxivd^v  633. 

Ugiavmnog  455. 

aetarov  343,  402. 

a^ffros  74,  342,  343. 

aQicpQccdrig  660. 

dgCopgcov  74. 

apxavi?  343. 

dg%sm  132. 

apxtlo?  132. 

a**"*  132,  522. 

«Q*og  132.  687. 

a^xrog  432,  (bis),  687. 

dgnvov  343. 

«e*v$  343,  718. 

aQfia  678. 

a^fifvog  49,  74,  341. 

agfiotto  342,  662. 

ccQfioi  342. 

ccgpovicc  342. 


'AQfLO^Cdafiog  678. 
aQfiog  342. 

CCQflOTTO)   662. 

uqvsioq  276,  347. 

aQvsiog  347. 

ccgvtg  347. 

a?y£VT7je  352. 

ccQVvtuu  149,  343. 

yjgda  555. 

jiQodvtog  555. 

«pog  343. 

agorifc  343. 

dqoxog  343. 

aporpoy  343,  344,  492, 

699. 
ctQOvga  343,   344,  555. 
agon  49,  343,  544,  555. 
agnayri  264. 
apaayi?  264. 
ctQitafa  264,  612. 
a^waltos  264,  265. 
«?*<*£  264,  522. 
aqnhSovr]  342. 
agntticiv  342. 
ap»?7  (bird  of  prey)  264. 
«e*r>7  (sickle)  143,  264. 
agnCdeg  718. 
"Aonviai  264,  718. 
ct$Qrjv  344. 
apart  341. 

apcrea  299,  359,  639. 
aQO&ig  344. 
apdfv/xdg  344. 
hqotjv  344,  348. 
"AQxccpiziov  525. 
'AQxafiixiog  525. 
(tQtdvT]  356.   . 
apraa)  356. 
"A  ore  pig  525 
apt*  74;  342. 
aQzisnrjg  74. 
apT&o  342. 
<^tios  74,  342- 
aQxlyqtov  74. 
aproxdffos  459. 
aprvff  342. 
a^rv'co  341. 
a(»t?ra)  664. 
a?t;a>  664. 

"Qin  189. 
aj^os  170. 

aQipAtxa  189. 
CtQXOfLGU   189. 
apZ°ff  189. 
aWeo  105,  189,  190. 
aQXtov  189. 


GREEK   INDEX. 

apcoyn  522. 
dqooyog  522. 
a?  399. 
ace%xog  685. 
atffya  390. 

a<jxoapc°  712. 
do%dvxT}v  495. 
aaxa^a)  712. 
yA<s%\r\iti6g  7. 
aopevog  228,  674. 
acwrai'eco  289,  712. 
dcndXa^  \  65,  494,  686, 
^  689,  712,  720. 
aaaaeayog  386,  494. 
aansQ%ig  195. 
acmtAog  277. 
a<wa  712. 
aaea  482,  712. 
aatfov  190. 
doc  ox  s  q  a  190. 
atftfco  662. 
doxcc&rjg  211. 
aaraxog  209. 
«ara<pte  212,   711,  712. 
ccaxaxvg  212,  712. 
aoxetog  206. 
aarf'Asqpos  720. 
a<r«jw)pifc212,517,  712. 
acrre^oetff  206. 
c^tifo    206,    215,    684, 

,  7*2' 
dazog  206. 

aarpayal^a)  209. 

affTpayaAog  209. 

dazqaXog  357,  712. 

aarpttttq  665,  712. 

doxQanxm  206,  232,  528, 

f  665,  712. 
aaTpiyrifg  712. 
doxQifa  209. 
aaxQig  209. 
affrpt^os  209. 
aaxffov  206. 

acrrv  82,  206,  412,  657. 
aavcprjXog  458.      • 
a<Fqpa'Aa£  494. 
aftpalqs  375. 
aaqpaeayog    (wind-pipe) 

f  185,  712. 
daqxxQayog    (asparagus) 

386,*  494. 
adfjpf  712. 
«0<pi  712. 
do%cddccv  193. 
aa^aHw  193. 
yfooirdAaos'  185. 
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dacoxog  382. 
ara  405. 
dxdlavxog  220. 
aTfvijff  195,  216. 
axrj  586. 
^tij  120. 
'Axftig  657. 
artfro?  586. 
arijw  634. 
dxtxr\g  628. 
arta)  634,  679. 
"AxXccg  714. 
arftn  65. 
axfiog  65,  391. 
ar^axtog  461,  713. 
dtQsyKxog  447. 
aresxE&g  461. 
dxQB-Krjg  461. 
dxQBfiag  224. 
'ilT^ev'ff  711.  712. 

ar^f^S  *62. 

are*}*?  712. 

"AtQonog  462. 

ar^vyfroff  586. 

dzQvyrjcpdyog  713. 

aTpv'i'co  711. 

ofr^vTog  586. 

oftTa  207,  713. 

^rrtxij  657. 

avaXiog  396,  678. 

avara  566,  586. 

ctvyd&o&ai  112. 

avyij  112. 

(avyov  394,  598.) 

avtoj  247,  390. 

aveXXa  390,  552. 

ccvsQvm  552. 

avfrijg   208,  552,   564. 

avriQ  390. 

av^i;  513. 

avia%og  553,  563. 

atudcrov  552. 

avXat    136,    553,    563, 

566,  569. 
avXri  390,  573. 
^ccvXtjqov  564,  569. 
av/U'£o^<u  613. 
avlfe  573,  613. 
ccvXog  390,  628. 
avXmv  628- 
«t5|a'va>   67,    386,    475, 

538. 
aligq  386. 
av|^a«  386. 
avlrjaig  386. 
avjco  67,  386- 
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aiog  396,  174. 
avoa  847,  390,  405. 

nuyi|nros   55;!. 
CItiplov  402. 
«va«e  390. 

Bvociwoe  306.  678. 

avidyQctos  170. 
a«top>ci)C  522. 
atria  390. 
aiirr;  390,  391. 
(avti  405.^ 
autlg  5 IS. 
Biiipjj  06,  301- 
avzfti)*  66,  sin. 

avicmifaTtoif  154. 
ottlrds  532,  676. 
avToaxfdu  032. 
«i;Tooj;f *j's  642. 
avioaxfit'i*  631. 
avow*  475,  580. 
tt&M  691. 
anil}!'  475. 

«»»*os  386,  6^2. 

niV..  !en.tr,  i-,;,,  'MX), 
ure)  I'siitlfrir'i    I'"),   69-2. 
«t"»s  401.   4"L',  679. 
nip«iii](rfOffo:i  547. 
uif-Kpo.;  299. 
otpttiiiu  390. 

Stpivos   500,   720,   721. 
aipfos  297. 

B(f.'F  Iff  Bluff    674. 

<*9>I  501,  665. 

^tpVfK^s  614. 

OCploKFjUOf    714. 

««wio$  500,  720. 
agiWtftaf  G6H. 

aqvas  :■<">. 
aipvivm  500. 
Kqjvuio  50(1. 
ayv*  493,  668. 


nip^Jaj  605. 

A%atoi  362. 

1-fjflmnj   118. 

aitvia   190. 

aii}*   190. 

«Zi]w'a  190. 

ttrffofini    66,    71,    UlQ. 

193. 
ax&osM,   190. 
^XtiUiif  118. 
Kjwefiai  19ll. 
axaftat  100." 
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«jos   15,  66,   190,  510. 

««te  190,  683. 

«*>  263,  294,  387,  516. 

aipmxos  685. 
atph&io*  688. 
oV's  501.  622. 
a'poQemj  546. 
a>t>£  299,  359. 
aa>  (satisfy)  390. 
cut  ibivathe)  390. 
aot/og  (pendulum)  357. 
a/agog  [untimely':    357, 

358,  598. 
uds  679. 

p  =  fndogerm.   b  291; 

=  g  465;  =-bh  619; 

8  from  f  436,  571  ff., 

585,  632,  641. 
P«J3a*Tijs  66a. 
piytoi  170. 
QaSip  630,  682. 

ftrfffw  46.j,  466. 

^ttflicroi  888, 
pafos  466,  466. 
pdfa  620,  577. 
Buff tn-rtoe  467. 
pofl^S  577. 
paffoj  466,  616,  587. 
JJa&pov  240,  46ft. 
Ba&vS    466,    461,   576, 


706. 


i   171. 


Baitm-For  56  >. 
(ifixrpor  ,(53. 
Baxjos  453,  663 
0alffvo5-  467,  650. 
P«10*S  577. 
Palimoiiijs  399. 
pa'Ma  54,  467,  408,  483, 

527,  636. 
(ifffifin.  400. 
p«*«   17ft,  472,  704. 
P<kiii  677. 
pa*™  466,  665. 
P«pa"/[iBu>  718. 

flapayxos  718. 
papoffpov  483. 
Pcippapifni  291. 
(Jn>flt(pos291,293.  646. 

poppa  poipmvos  292. 
PapditfTOS  229. 


pttpi'io  468.  469. 
pa'piioi   347. 
papvapai  583. 
p«pv/o*  347. 
pa'pos  468. 
ftctQfiaiieo   718,   719. 
Pnpti'#£[  66. 
P<rpuB    353,    468,    483, 

521. 
pnpuoipupayos   186. 
BaoviijS  46W. 
Baaavos  43  LI. 
paoiiUtif  IIS,  364,  672. 
powwow  572. 
Buml^'s  624. 
paff/li»»n  637. 
paoiii's  624. 
(Jaoiff  240,  40."',  466. 
PooxihVoj  520. 
0«a*«,   paaxf    64,  465, 

466. 
Baoout  167, 
Baeawv  654. 
patnp  466. 
P«io.;  465. 
BaoxiJtuc  630. 
Pnym  466. 
P«ip])  466,  665. 
Baanipaf  466. 
pWUm  229. 
P«U«  228,  229. 
§8iUa  17-2 
P<Jfli>pds  229. 
piJfltWei  229. 
pjffffin  229. 
pJam  229,  490. 
pdo'Aof  229. 
ptfiilio.  229. 
(Biaea  592.) 
p^poiog  465,  466. 
BiBqlos  465.  466. 
ptPpoiffro  66,  470. 
BtSv  248. 
pfttloires  551. 
BU*uit   134. 
pjfij;  539.  551. 
Pf.'ojiai  469. 
Bfi'rouJos  561. 
fJEirvloe  561. 
piln  541. 

pilifivov  467,  468. 
Pt'llu  683. 
P*  lonj  467,  476. 
pilot  bi,  467,  476,  635. 
PeJ«Poj  £39. 
PtAriW  539. 


(fcVs  471,  470. 
BtXipoi'  472,  476. 
§iv&os   4  lil),   405,   510, 

687,  706. 
fiioyov  446. 
Btpj-xuWt'os  4ilu. 
Bfpixri'ios  495. 

(Jf'oEov  379. 
Uttw  379. 

Bfujoicrrporos  091. 
Bqlnpa  539, 

pnl*s  465,  577. 

pfjfia  465. 
ptjoavfaftov  391. 
flijaajt  614. 
fV«<   466,   467,  676. 
jJiff   13,  4011,  677. 

|jt«jopa.  469,  eia: 

pinia,-  469. 
(Wu  469,  C12. 
fJ.flttfro  465. 
pifias  465,  466. 
fJipau&w  66. 
(Jifjacrfrfi)*  465. 
^f}0a>uxa>  63,  47l),   702. 
ftOtm   241,  562. 
Jlttvoi  241,  552. 
fimfa  346,  575- 

pitas  575. 

fhvia  469. 

ftfof  469. 

p.de  13.  470. 

pioiij  469. 

Abttt  460,  47i>. 

Bfonos  629. 

(J.da  469. 

Bi'aa  281. 

^iVjvf  392. 

p/ri-f  392. 

0i«p  382. 

|i/.«jfj;   ,V>6,  666. 

JMbjIouih  6*6,  527,  666. 

filatov  229. 

pxd£  326,  526. 

JEUma    372,    426,   663, 

666. 
BXaordvia  538. 
fikaatn  538. 
Plaara;  538. 

jtUms  66i». 

fUi'irui   13,    10(1. 

.       .  '   495,  601. 
(ttfgwea  484. 
pLfo*  467. 
fflrjfifnK   467. 
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JWjjto's  467. 
fUwcqicu  292>  692. 
Plwis  292. 
Pi^ZI   292. 
Wl««o«  326,  492. 
pl'lz""-  473.  476. 
Slwo)jv  370,  661. 
fttoffrpds  638. 
fUoa (ipainis   622. 
Bivfa  620. 
jUvu  520,  547. 
Pla#a6s  538 
fJJdoxffl  G 2 6. 
fioda,  470. 
f?oij  470. 
/Joijdpdjuoe  256. 
fJcij#dos  266. 

pdtfoos  263,  467- 

pdlii  540. 

poinds  292. 

(join  64,  467. 

flo*^  467. 

fidUa  639. 

fidllauai  639. 

BoXoimtn  362, 604,  672. 

fJdloj  467. 

poftpvUs  292. 

(Japfi   470. 

PoqBoqv£m  292. 

BoQfdSris  613,  027. 

Boo(«s    350,    474,    594, 

626,  628. 
Boofoe   625,   T.26,  627, 

628. 
fjords  474. 
(Jdp.uff  j  340. 
flopo.;  470! 
Booeae  213,   350,   694. 

fJoatptijoj  632. 
fjords  692. 
fioiQviog  692. 
fJotpt>)™d>,s  092. 
po»p«Ws  471. 
0on'|}«Aos463,  471,  574. 
BOMffai  556. 
fJouxdlo,-   146,  463. 
fJotilFiiw  539. 
ficrii)  539,  640. 
JJodlijfiK  639. 
JJoiilijtfte  639. 
fiaviouai  62,  436,  539, 

572,  716. 
(fous  90,  406,  471,  565, 

601. 
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PotiorpoyijJdi'  480. 
(Joii<punoe  299. 
fiocjwis  622. 
pod  304. 
SoffJJfve  529. 
fijioyjHiiu  718. 
ffpofliids  353,  619. 
jjpnovs   112,    113,  229, 

327,  659. 
fioa6*vT7)e  229. 
(Joiroatr  112,  229. 
ftdgot  574. 
f?t>«xfic  456. 
poaxfai  511. 
(ipaxDe  169,  531. 
ftcf{ttl  456. 
(Joamnv  466. 
Bp«tJi<i«s  674. 
RQuailctq  574. 
frdajm  574. 
Peaafiog  574. 
(Jpaaccu  574,  069. 
fJoBooov  2il2,  069,  660. 
fjpnocrjs  574. 
(Jparavij  574. 

Mi"  292- 

feapfe  718,  T19. 
(Jptijltoios  292. 
jnajAw  292. 

ffpajtii-oi  292. 
fJf«I"i   292,   610,   659. 
figazvTK  292. 
Mwa  520, 

HMhl  516. 
fete*  519,  620. 

fipttos  674. 

|M<P°S   451,   471,   484, 

616. 
fotWOf  520. 
Pqixm   190,  574,  705. 
Bonaaa  531. 
PflTWuo  345,  436. 
fai  468. 

ByitipnoS  22G,  714. 
fipiapdf  468,  621. 
(V£a  674. 
{V£a>  468. 
ppi&^S  468. 
fJp.tho  66,  353,468,  521, 

703. 
fV("(  521. 
f?p.(ioe  521. 
fipl'aJa  353. 
B(Htd(ioectfi  333. 
f)pdrto*  363,  674. 
[Jpdpus  519. 
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Pqovtj]  519. 

@Q060(OV   660. 

(tgoxog  229,  308,  333. 

Pqo%st6q  190. 

§QO%S(og  660. 

faoiTi  190. 

@qvkco  63. 

fcvTOJ'  520. 

§QV%doiicu  704. 

j*eva>  520,  647,  574. 

pQwiia  470. 

§Q<ooig  11. 

Pearifc  470. 

(Jv'as  292. 

§v£a  292. 

Bv£dvxiov  292. 

Bvjaff  292. 

pv'fwv  631. 

jjvfos  631. 

jtofro?  263,  466,  706. 

^f(D  631. 

Pt^a£  340. 

j3vp^/^J  583. 

Bveiog  262. 

ptwdg   263,  466,   706. 

BcoScov  476. 

(toXa  539. 

(laXcc£  276,  639. 

(ImXopai  539. 

pcofifc  466. 

peso's  465,  466. 

$coqol  349. 

^cog  565. 

y  =*  Indogerm.  g.  169; 

—  J=  584  tf.   646;  — 

y  697  ff. 
ya  514. 
ya  484.^ 
ya|3fpyo's  180. 
yatoiv  228. 
yaSfC&cti  228,  585. 
yafa  176,  350,  474. 
ycttog  471. 
yaim  172,  507. 
yaAa  172. 
yala&rivog     172,    173, 

252. 
yairjv?7  172. 
yahdsvg  629. 
yaUoff  363. 
yaXocovr]  173. 
yalowg  173,  562. 
ydXng  173,  562,  565. 
yafi^Qog  175,  536. 
yafieco  68,  595. 


ya>oe  68, 175,477,536, 

537. 
yajtiqpq  J  73. 
yapqpqli?  173. 
yavaa)  172. 
yavos  172. 
ydvvy.cn  i  172. 
ya?  675. 
y«pyapfO)'v  470. 
yctQyctQ{£(o  470. 
ycttog  173. 
raQvJ-ovrjg  574. 
ydoocc  660. 
yacrifc  173,  471. 
ydoTQa  173. 
yavldg  174. 
yavAo?  174. 
yavpa£  523. 
yavQog  172,  468. 
ytfovwog  75,  687. 
yi  399,  514,  515,  620. 
yictQ  391. 
ytyaaffi  175. 
yfyaafc  68,  175- 
yfy^a  66,  172-  251. 
ysyaaXov  135. 
ysyovct  433. 
ystvotiai  174,  175. 
ytitav  176. 
yfxa#a  135. 
yf'Aa  541. 
ye'la^o?  173. 
y*Zaa>  173,  612. 
yiXyig  174. 
yfZf'co  173. 
yffi^oa  174. 
yififtaxa  379,  585. 
yt>a>  112,   174,  213. 
y*y*a  594. 
yevi&liov  477. 
yiveiov  308. 
yivtaig  174. 
ysvtteiQa  174,  628. 
y^yfT^  76,  174. 
yavrafog  179. 
yfvfov  312. 
yivvog  687. 
yt'vog  47,   76,  77,  174, 

674,  640. 
yivtBQ  174. 
yivxo  599. 

y^ve  196,  308,  514. 
yiQcttog  175,  176. 
ysQavSQvov  176. 
rsgdv8ia  175. 
ysQaviov  175. 


yceavo?  175,  177. 

yf^apoff  468. 

y«V<?  176,  468,  574. 

ysQysQifiog  176. 

yiQysQog  470. 

yfp^vtoff  176. 

yiqov  176. 

ya>ov  11,  48,  113,  175, 

176. 
y&OTQcc  379. 
ytrop  208. 
ysv(ia  176. 
ytvopat  176. 
yEvcig  176. 
yfvo  176, 363,  400, 479, 

643. 
yiyvQct  173,  484. 
y^  176,  484. 
yi5#i?a>66,l72,251,660. 
yij&og  172. 
yiy-^oavyij  172. 
yiifrdavvog  172. 
yrjivog  176. 
yr\txrig  176. 
yr]Xov(ievoig  539. 
y^a  379,  585,  702. 
yrjQaXiog  175. 
yifeag  113,   175,  176. 
y^vff  177. 
yi^va)  48,  177- 
Jf^^vaJv  177. 
ylu  391. 
yCaQeg  391. 
y/yag  176. 
yiyvoiiai  103,  174,  175, 

306. 
ytyfojaxw  90,  178,  697. 
yiwfiai  175. 
y£ai  135. 
y&  392. 
yiayov  382. 
y/ayvv  392. 
yixict  392. 
yXayog  172,  173. 
yXa%%6v  173. 
yAaxToqpayo*  173. 
yjaxcovrfg  17^. 
yXafuxm  541. 
yyta^vpoff  541. 
yXdpmv  541. 
yXamm  665. 
rUavxurffOff  678. 
ylavxog  177. 
ylavxcoaig  177. 
yXav£  177. 
yiatxrdv  177. 
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yXavaoco  177. 
yXdtftv  59,   177- 
yXayvQog  59,   177- 
yXdtpa    59,    177,    179, 

065. 
yXtvxog  300,  484. 
yXtcpctQOv  474. 
yXr\vi\  177. 
yZijros  177. 
yXrjxav  473,  476. 
yXiTa  370. 

yUoXQog  369,  692. 
yXixxov  369. 
yXtrrov  369. 
yZiWai  692,  700. 
yZota  370. 
yXouig  368,  370- 
yXovQScc  (Phryg.)  204. 
yXovQog  (Phryg.)  204. 
ylovtog  150. 
yXvxfQog  360. 
yXvytxa  163. 
yXvxvff  360,  707. 
yXvuvrrig  360. 
yZvTrr^s  178. 
yivqpavos  178. 
yZvcpco  59, 177,  178,  179. 
yvct&nog  66,  308-  [693, 
yvd&og  66,  308. 
yvdjintio  524,  665,  687. 
yvdntto  665. 
yyrytfioff    174,   175,  630. 
yviyoov  501,  693,  695. 
yvo£(o  178. 
yvovrfff  321. 
yrdqpa/Uor  524. 
yvotpog  484,   624,   694, 

695. 
yvv$  179. 
yvv7TfTfrv  179. 
yvv7t€toi  179. 
yvcofirj  178. 
yvaJfMov  178,.  695. 
yjxopi'fG)   178,  179. 
yvtaatg  78,  178. 
yveo'dxco  178. 
yvatOTog  178. 
yr  cords  178. 
yoaco  470. 
yoyyvfa)  179,  604. 
yoyyyZoff  174. 
yoyyvofuog  179. 
yd??*?  470. 
yofiog  174. 
yoao'w  174. 
yopcpiog  173. 


r6(i(poL  173. 

ydjuqpog  173. 

rovfig  555. 

ydvra  652. 

rdvvot  179,  555. 

FovvoOcrcra  179. 

rovdftfda  555. 

ydvog  54,  640 

yovv  179,238,308,405, 

433. 
yoog  470. 
roQmccCog  264. 
yoQtv£  351. 
yoi'a*a£  586. 
yovtXivtt  586. 
yovva    276,    311,    374, 

555. 
yovvdiofJLai  179. 
yovvdojtiai  179. 
yovvog  179. 
yovpr^s  586. 
yqapdriv  632,  664. 
ypata  176. 
I>aixo/  176. 
yQafifia  179. 
yQccufirf  179. 
ye  a' (Jos  515. 
y  pa  cms  471,  524. 
ypaiWi>  176. 
y^avff   175,  176,  314. 
ypaqpq  179. 

ypa^?  179,  624. 
(yQccqponaOTS  418.) 
ypaaxo    179,    57,    164, 

493. 
yQaoa  471.  • 

yQrjvg  176,  244. 
yqCvog  553. 

y^Tros   354,   501,    693. 
yQiyog  354,  501. 
y^o^ag   57,    179,  693. 
yQO(i(pfCg  57. 
yQoqxo  179. 
ypvTij  693. 
ypa>vij  297. 
yva  176. 
rvyddag  628. 
yvjttvafco  625,  627. 
yvftvag  626,  627. 
yvyivog  626. 
yvvaixovdftog  314. 
ywrj  174,175,176,311, 

623,  704. 
yvnrj  158. 

yvQig  113,  176,  705. 
ytovia  179,  238. 


d  =  indogerm.  d.  227; 

<*  -  g  (7.  ft  0  483; 

d  from  j  618  ff.;  from 

i  647. 
da  484,  605. 
da%£ C  230. 
dafoZo's  230. 
Jay%Xr\  606. 
dayxoXov  606,  720. 
dadvoasa&cu  134. 
dafXov  235. 
z/aft/xo  232. 
darjucov  229. 
danyai  178,  229- 
dctrJQ  230,  507. 
da/  230. 
ScciddXBog  231. 
daidaZZa>231,646,  669. 
daidaXpa  231. 
^a/daXo?  231. 
datdi>00Ea&at  134. 
datta  109,  229,  599. 
daificov  230. 
dai'vvpt,  229. 
daft*  230,  231. 
dai'pa)  234. 

daft   (torch)    198,   230. 
date  (meal)  62, 113,  229, 

232,  332. 
dairy  229. 
ticuxQog  229. 
daizviicov  229,  281. 
faftv'c  229. 
dafo  (kindle)  230,  507, 

563. 
Saito  (apportion)  62, 109, 

113,    145,    229,    692. 
daxi/w  67,  132. 
Sdxog  132. 

8d*QV  78,  133,  434,  638. 
ddnQvov  78,   133,   557, 

638. 
ScoiQvnXobeiv  280. 
daxQveo  133. 
da'xrvZos    67,    78,    114, 

,133. 
ddXay%ct  655. 

daZo*  606. 
dccXog  230. 
dafioffo  231. 
dapdXrjg  231. 
dapa?  231. 
JafidrrjQ  484. 
dapaco  68,  23 1. 
*Ja>(g  638. 
dapvccnevsvg  624. 
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Sdfivrifii  231,  666. 

dapog  231. 

dduv  706. 

Jav  605. 

Savslfa  236. 

ddvHov  236. 

ddvog  236. 

da|a  655. 

Sandvri  62,   113,  232. 

ddnavog  232. 

ddntdov  606. 

Sd  nig  524. 

tfawrw  62,  232,  665. 

8ctQddiiT(o  665. 

<Jae#a'rco  66,  232,  691. 

dapiff  234. 

dapxf?  484. 

dd$$(ov  256. 

dawvllos  238,  718. 

datfxafft  286. 

ddoxiog  606. 

datfxdv  232. 

daafiog  "229. 

tfa'tfos  232. 

dacHrZ^Tig  278. 

JaayXUog  232. 

daavva  232. 

Saavg  232. 

&mv  606,  619. 

dare opai  229. 

^atrtts  232. 

davldg  232. 

Savxvrj  475,  561. 

&at>a)  619. 

ddcpvr]  475,  561. 

ddyvrj  475. 

daqpotvos.  606. 

tfa^difc  232. 

dftivtag  64. 

-*f  233,  621. 

Si  621. 

fo'a  506. 

d 8 cava  506. 

^arat  558,  559. 

<^aro    235,    507,    558, 

604. 
dtddaofrca  229. 
didae  229,  403. 
de$cc'£yiiivov  230. 
StSctviisvog  230. 
tisdcccag  229. 
fo'ifya  230. 
deSoha)  607. 
#£<$oexa  99. 
fod^Ofxeos  447. 
SfSQ0(ia  237,  697. 


fo'fZos  235. 
d«*  233. 
deiyiict  134. 
fotfia  234. 
Seidicoopai  63. 
dstdoixa   64,   234- 
fotf©  234. 
SsUvvpi  114,  134. 
foiZdg  234. 
fci>og  234. 
Jeifiog  120. 
deivdg    77  j 
645. 

fot£t$  134. 
JsindtvQog  601. 
dtlnvfiaxog  613. 


fc'eog  234. 
**'<#«  234,  670. 
*£<?£*?  234. 
SiQtQOv  234. 
<J^a>  234. 
dfcrts  233. 
z/e<tfa)  685* 
decnog  233. 
#£07rd£a>  283. 
dianoivcc  283,  637. 
dEOTrdavvos  283,  636. 
234,    235,    dsonotrig  233,  283. 
.     tonj  233. 
dfvatf&at  483. 
dsv*og  360,  484. 
devvvaog  593. 


<?eiKi't£a>  613.  fovoo  620. 

Sefavov  62,   113,   232,  ^*t>S  605. 

668  fovra  620. 

fo^as  234.  dBvteQog  238;  559. 

foipn  234.  dtva>  233,  558. 

dfipog  234.  dicpco  67. 

df^co  234.  dezopca    114,   217,  497. 

dftcwZds  232.  diipca  67. 

fottfiS  685.  fo'o  68,  233,  317. 

^xa89,  133  (bis),  497.  8j  620,  621,  648. 

&xa£a>  497.  drjyfia  132. 

dino/iai  67,  114,  133.  <^#a  558. 


Ss-koov  497. 

fo'Zfae  236,  237,  476. 

diXX co  483. 

tf&UaJ  472. 

Selytg  471,  472. 

JeXcpoi  472. 

foZyv's  471,   483,   484. 

Sifiag  §8,  233. 

<^{u»  68,  233,  317.        f&iiuosQyog  180. 

(d«i>  434.)  j  Jr}iio%6(ov  151. 

fovdtfUco  546.  '  drjpog  231. 

SivdQSOv  58,  143,  237,    8r}fioo{a  334. 


z/^off  606. 
<??}tos  230, 
drjiotrjg  230. 
diyidco  230. 
drjtcpofiog  509. 
^09    235,    576, 

604,  606. 
Jr}fiTjT7jg  484. 


603, 


238. 

divdQOV  233,  237. 
8evdQvd£(o  238. 
<j££apr7J  133 
fogios  67,  133,  234. 
SslitSQog  234. 
fo'os  234,  235,  645. 
de7id£a>  232.    .- 
forces  232. 
dinaOTQOv  232. 

fo'pyf*  133. 
Ssqs&qov  483. 
d*'W  234. 


Srjpoaiog  616. 
JmLpcpdfcov  298. 
L-??v  508,  558,  603,  606, 
621. 
^ijv  606. 

drjvaiog  558,  631. 
(5^og  229,  349. 
8r\Qdg  234,  670. 
dr)Qidaa&ca  234. 
difctg  234. 
^Tj^dr  558. 
drja>  229. 

<J«x   35,    39,    238,  602, 
603,  606. 


dsQHinnog  678. 

deQjtoncti  98,  112,  133.    Ma  236. 

dc'ep*  ^34.  diafUrrig  208. 


8iayty*taanai  39. 
diaylavaaovatr  177. 

dia<Ji;ua   233. 
ffia^ijyij  522. 
Smffiyij  522. 
<Ti  «;)*«!   31). 
Sittiva  30. 

oYu.ru  4*3,  sea,  oo 

000. 
ftaKicribt    I  Ha. 
tfifUfxpi'd'nrHi  634. 
itctat  jIuJib's  610. 
(*'«*'  •  ".) 
fliitiinnji;  til  7. 
diitxdsiot   135,  603. 
Jiaxoi'n   802. 
i5icixf(ip(j  047. 
tfialac  235,  604. 
««loe  235,  604. 
frafiKfot'c  706. 
fliajupitfios  294. 
JUEvdixa  58. 
ffiarvraifc  809. 
itav&nt  602. 
Alaitfloyioi   35. 
*c<»(f<ploi»«>  .102. 
dtaitqvaiOi  001,  705. 
flicijri'uos  002. 
rt(«iiHi.ji  631. 
HiaiH",t'irTa   721. 
diaqsopovs  299" 

Aa-pipm  104,  301. 

((fintpwlayu  608.) 

jlB^JllluJtU     007. 

Sifidauttlo?  G91. 
3iJhoxio  229. 
-J«)«Xij  229. 

«#iji»  se,  233. 

tfiJpaOKio  237, 
ai'*D(iOfi  485. 
Mtofti  23G,  702. 
ftYiiju  39. 
(S(f/(«i  234,  645. 
Sit  7i tii  453. 
rfifpds  116,  2S5. 
tft'frfuu  610. 
(Ji'£of*Bi  610. 
o7£nj  610. 
ffij)***i]C  309, 
rhijpi;   :slTi 
rJilWtrije    210. 
iStlBfTIJS    210. 

diui£in  5!KI,  626. 
Ai'xaioc  6. 
*lMt>  134. 
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iUrlXa  006. 
i/xfl  13-1,  626. 
St'%i,v  131. 

Jixtvvra  637. 
J  i'x  in  s  637. 
divrvw  234. 
9ivtm  231. 

,  AVoe  234,  235. 

JiW  234. 
tfi'o*  234,  646. 
Jionijos  685. 

JldvUCOf   700. 

St'off  235,  505,  508. 

Jinntupos  601,602,  706. 

ffurlqv  031. 

Jtjxi]  702. 

«S  39,  238,  659. 

-Sit  233. 

Ji'fi  602. 

rti'OKOtipa   348. 

J«woe  23S,  569. 

jKpoypa  484. 

J'"!"  6,  23*- 

Hitfa  238. 

J<Zdu#io;  016. 

«*>a  82. 

SiH-aga  693. 

iViitos  223,  643. 

ifnaj'jids  647. 

*  icon  in  647,  648. 

Jm»wj  235,  236. 

4Yw£iS   017. 

itfiaic  231. 

8ro<ptg6s  696. 

oWipos   481,   524,  694, 

695. 
Saiv  608,  668,  675,  603, 

606. 
dodeaaxo  235,  658,  659, 

606. 
SoiUvt    131. 
a«ij  238. 
Soioi  23S,  569. 
dW*.j   114,  133- 
Swtiu    134,    241,    569, 

695. 
Somg  111,  133- 
(foltidg  191. 
Soltxog    182,    191,  720. 
<MloS  236,  237. 
toXtpos  471,  483. 
dduooiie  231. 
ddpos  68,  162,  233. 
*o'S«  134,  695. 
tfopa  234. 
SoQ*aXt;  617. 


dopxa's     99,     133, 

647. 
flop!  645. 
tfopdj  716. 
*opu  237,  433. 
d"de  190. 
Boats  23G,  482. 
tforijj  76,  230- 
Jaol/];iov  191. 
dodo;  233,  356. 


Awl 


I  686. 


Sovxos  687. 
o'oiipn  555. 
Soupnifoi;  237. 
SovyiiOS  237. 
floue>I*£Kie  264,  30!  K 
doxeiov  138. 

aoi»i  133. 
Sown  U4,  133 

Sojds   133. 
Sgdyaa  484,  485. 
It Qayp.lt  484. 
dpaxovidpaJUoc  579. 
■Tpuxai..  99,   133,  457. 
dpccua  237. 
flpavoj  237. 
<VI  484,  485. 
*(«w'tW  232,  237- 
*pam»t>  237. 
Jpnajidg  237. 
dpaflOOuai  484. 
apaiftij  484.  485. 
Sgdoi  2.17. 
Jot-tar  ov  486. 
Sfitnctrt's   169. 
fTptnQiDV ,         Jpt'iia*u* 

143,  169,  4H6- 
ffptinm  666. 
Affca  485,  665. 
(SprjBirjp  237. 
dpijutootJuj  237. 

V«  237,  708. 

J^w  238. 
flpouiij  627. 
6>0fitiis  237. 
(Spun of  237. 
dpdcos  347. 
Jpiinj  238. 


luris  237. 
/JpdoO  238,  270. 
Hgvvtto  666,  666. 
Jp«e  238. 

Sovs  237,238,708,718. 
rfauiujios  237. 
dpurjiaxroe  303. 
28 
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dQvqpr'i  665. 
dgwip  308. 
Svda  231. 
dvyov  606,  619. 
dvsQog  231. 
tfvq  231. 
dvvaaai  4§5. 
tfv'o  238,  559,  597. 
Svoyov  597,  610. 
^V7rr7js  62. 
dvTTta)  62,  665,  666. 
dvQoiicu  716. 
dvff-  238. 

dvgagtGroToxEta  276. 
dvg§Qa*avov  456. 
dvgsrrjQia  208. 
dvgxoiog  464. 
dvgjLtfvifs  238. 
dvgo?Jfty  640. 
dtiorrjvog  211. 
dvg%s^BQog  201. 
dvff^fpjjg  199. 
dv'sztpog  201. 
dvscotfqs  243. 
dvco  62,  238,  021. 
dWfoxa  238. 
*<S  233,  284. 
dcodfxa  238. 

dca$SY*Trl$  676. 
Jcodmvrj  476. 

&5fia  233,  332. 
dw^dff  606,  619. 
6(OQfd  594. 
Scoqicc  594. 
z/«ets  238,  624. 
StOQiftTi  631. 
dco()OfVoxo£  497. 
Awpov  (donum)  76,  236. 
dajyov  {naXaiaxri)  234. 

<?<»'<?  236,  026. 
8(oxi]q  236. 
da)r<V?7  207. 
66tig  76,  207,  236- 

s  =  j  592  ff. 

^  =  ^  387. 

?  245,  396. 

foyp«  566,  569. 

fada  228. 

savog  279. 

fop  (ver)  44,  358,  391. 

?<*q  (sanguis)  400. 

taQivog  391. 

'Edacov  592. 

tdy&rj  501. 

f/^dpwTOS  525,  706.     • 
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BpSofirj'KOvta  311,    525. 

tp8oti,og    75,  79,    265, 

525,  706. 

ijyv&t  190,  516. 

%vs  190,  516. 

hei'QU  179,  716. 
iyegtt  179,  631. 
iyJ-rjXrfi'itovtt  539. 
£yxa7rij  286. 
iyndntco  141,  601,  535. 
lyxttpcu  532.J 
^yxfqpaZog  179. 
iyxvrt  168. 
{lyv&Qlatriv  418.) 
ty^fTO  179,  661. 
iypifyopa   48,   66,    179. 
iygrjyoQtt  618. 
iyQrjoaoa  661. 

^yZ^vs  56,  1<«3. 

lyZ80i[iG)QOs  332* 

£y*oe  495,  668. 

Iya>  401,  516. 

^ywv  308,  514,  599,  678. 

iSavov  228. 

edctvog  228. 

fdacpos  113,   240,   674. 

£8$eioa    234,   235,   645. 

tde&Xov  674. 

Ittfapa  239. 

id/fiofa  496,  586,  689. 

idrido*cc  496,  688. 

£<fy™'<?  76,  239. 

?#va  566. 

Moms  243,  716. 

?do<?  89,  239,  284,  634, 

674,  701. 
MQa  239,  702. 
IjSqcc&ov  232. 
tdQCCfiov  237. 
«Va>  239,  667. 
idadij  76,  239,  563. 
Zdcoxa  64. 
iedfisvai  667. 
£*<W  228,  566,  569. 
hidop&vog  566. 
&Aco0i  134,  566. 
&*£*  135. 
ifLQOfisvog  56U. 
"itf  395,  567. 
ifldoiicu  566,  679,  580. 
{fldco?  539,  666. 
i&Xnsto  264. 
&Acr<u  566. 
t£vyo»  180,  566. 
itQtievog  355,  356. 


**V»?    347,    382,    665, 

566,  569. 
£*00aro  379. 
^<j£aros  667. 
hxfiivT}  192,  507. 
£Fafov  565,  556. 
Hop™  239, 603, 634,67  9. 
?£a>  381. 
Fijxa  64. 
tjvdavs  228. 
IfoXovti  352. 
/#*'Za>  716. 
^«  64. 
£*&»  66,  251. 
fovog  172,  349. 
^off  66,  251,  674. 
rf  396. 
eta  609. 
*fot  609. 
etafievrj  381. 
frard?  379. 
flap  400. 
ttccQivog  391. 
siccQonoTriQ  400. 
stccgoncoTig  400. 
Etjfa  368,  474,  548. 
flda?  239. 
sftfofiat  241,  629. 
ettov  103,  241,  677. 
fldos  241,  629. 
e?8a>lov  241,  629. 
cfxocrt  134. 
tlxoffivqptTa  342. 
ftxa)  106,  135,  648. 
sUcov  648. 
tllartCvT]  7. 
«ZXap  539. 
f&ar^og  664. 
etXeog  360. 
*fiUa>  689. 
sHrj  539. 
*&??  541,  673. 
eiX^tpa  620. 
fft/oyfg  173. 
ftXxoy  136. 
etXXm  539,  676,  701. 
etXov  547. 
SiXvfia  360. 
eftvqpafo  612. 
6&va)  360,  361,  551. 
eiXa  114,  361,  539. 
fW  379,  676,  702. 
filial  379. 
BtiiaQtat  109,  332- 
cfp/  62,  103,  289,  378, 

678,  701,  706. 
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e?ftt  23,  403,  568,  590, 

59*2. 
etv  286,  473,  670. 
stvdnig  311. 
BtvdrsQeg  3()8,  695. 
elvdzog  311. 
rtvi  274,  286,  473,  670. 
etvooiyvXXog  260. 
eloi  609. 

flTrov  103,  452,  461. 
ElQoccpKorrjg  344. 
tiQypog  180. 
ftipyvvjLM  180. 
ffyyco  180. 
UQyoa  180. 

ftVfos   355,   356,  674. 
hlqriv  333,  681. 

sfyyn  345,  346. 

eiQ^aoaai  346. 

€£?XT77    180. 

BiQfiog  355. 

styotiai  346. 

flpos  347. 

city0  (say)  345. 

«/>»  (tic)  356,  674. 

tlqanxdm  346. 

*k  290,  309,  310,  703. 

fig  395,  633. 

*foa  239,  381.* 

ttgpdXXco  468. 

//cr»7  382,  565. 

&(jxa>  30. 

staofiat  etc.  568. 

slgnCnxco  210.' 

sigitQaoGG)  661. 

ffao)  310. 

f?ra  323,  461. 

ffwtfa  66,  251. 

etcog  399,  564. 

/x  35,  39,  80,  180,  310, 

387,  676. 
5X  676. 

'Exajfy  459,  573. 
'EndfQyog  181. 
^xcffovtfov  385. 
BHccarog  460. 
fadzsQog  460. 
tnaxov  135. 
inficcXXca  468. 
*x«f  4G0,  620. 
£xatvo$  620. 
^xexijfot  242,  494. 
Ixe'xZtTO  150. 
infiXtxo  547. 
tx^Aos    135,   569,   604, 

644. 


t-KTjTL    135. 

fxija  149. 
£xtor  etc.  149. 
UXoyri  366. 
hofisv  151. 
InniXei  456. 
ixQcciaivov  154. 
IxGarpaftfva)  713. 
i%xddiog  6lY. 
inxeivco  386. 
txros  387. 
exvQd  135. 
£xv?ds  28,  135- 
InyXaCvco  301. 

JxqpZv*a«i/<D  302,  64i ; 

(fxa)  418.) 
fxaJv   135,  675. 
&aa  361, 
&a0eof  475,  486. 
Alala  361,  553. 
tXaiov  361,  362. 
f/Laxor  159. 
eXdvri  541,  673. 
^a(r<ra)v  191,  651,  654, 

655,  660. 
'EXavia  553. 
iXavva   362,   540,  635, 

714,  715. 
£Xa<pr]f}6Xog  291. 
ZXayog  132,  362. 
ila^d?  475,   486,  715. 
iXd%suc  191. 
&agf(7rog  191. 
iXaxv7tTSQi£  191. 
Aa^vff    191,  292,   475, 

486,  569,  712,  715. 
ndofiai  539,  679,  580. 
'EXea  362,  551. 
iXeystov  362. 
IXtyxisg  191. 
ZXeyzog  191. 
ALfyza  191. 
'JftU'vq  641. 
/Afv>6^os  370,  488. 
iXnXidaxo  634,  635. 
iXijZvtfa  66. 
iXUr\  136. 
&Anj  583. 
tXivog  361. 
cZtg  136,  361. 
'EXmevg  443. 
fZiT(T(ra)  136,  361. 
tX%rfrpog  136. 
fXxog  136. 
tZxvo  676. 
tAxa  134,  136,  101. 


tXXd  240. 
majJe  521. 
fa^i  374. 
'EXXdg  625. 
AZ«rf  374. 
? XXoflcc  528. 
*£Uo^  537. 
iXXog  362. 
?*fny£  542. 
?Afu*S  486,  542. 
tlfug  542,  650. 
"EXog  362. 
£*os  362. 
'EZTrqvcop  264. 
tlnltn  264,  613. 
'EXmvUri  623. 
&*fc  264,  580,  613,  623, 

624,  676. 
ttnonai   165,  264- 
?Xnio  264. 
iXnioQi]  264. 
ftt^o*  360,  361. 
&va>  360,  701. 
infioXq  468. 
W  328,  696,  715. 
fasoig  325. 
fftfTOS  325,  596. 
ipta  325,  596. 
ififiiaa)  532. 
Ax^t  378,  652. 
tHHOQa  332. 
tjioXov  64. 
IfiopTfv  333. 
^dS  328,  617. 
ffintSov  245. 
£  [MS  as  tv  210. 
ifininlrifit  55. 
ipjr^  265. 
MurAaffTpov  279. 
i\MiXT\v  282. 
fynoQog  272,  632. 
tyiTtQtttxo  55. 
ifxcpaXxoco  169. 
*v  286,   309,   310,  676, 

703,  717. 
tv  135,  395,  633. 
ivayqg  169. 
hay  {fa  170. 
fading  311. 
Ivaxdcuoi  311. 
IvavxCog  205. 
fra?  310. 
ivaQi^a  599. 
Ivdo&rjv  315. 
Zvctoca  316. 
tvaxog  311. 

28* 
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Hvavaie  400. 
tvavopcs  400. 
'vava  400. 
'piiUxsM  191. 

VJfJlfJIFOJ     191. 

'vitUxne  191,  720. 

'ptfioe  235. 

Wo»  309. 

'vtfltir  712,  71B. 
<»«  309,  607. 

'»j«o*in  311. 

ivivmav  454. 

"    ;«a>  461. 

f*(  300,  633. 

Vrpot  30!',  310. 

Worses  30*1,  533. 

;«i  3ii,  G7fi, 

•'Tjpijrrjpiov  575. 

'  w  3'jo. 

■i;*  [jtaXai'av)  311. 
'n»  (hk'itjp)  311. 
■iivo&t  250,  251,  720. 

V#«  310. 

in  416. 
'»$Etv  443. 
Wf»  810. 
'»*ff>«f  410. 
V*ff(>  '257.        . 

'     »i,  ;!0!',  3io,  473, 


nos  er.y. 

tViourdj  2 OH. 
'     rZq  310. 

(icy  310,  61(1,  003. 

K  31H,  359. 
irf   31". 
ivtntvg  455. 

454,  865. 
»   454,   BOl,   1^5. 
Eviatvg  456. 
fomfr  lis,  461- 

'■Vteato    4ft4,    455,    401, 
061,  658,  «6u. 


GREEK   INDEX. 

fwijipl*  310. 

tvvoai'yniog  260. 

f  »»t>ju  23,  62,  379.  652, 


^rvfctKffidfjifife  676. 
"vrtov  319. 
'vviaiQag  368. 


675. 

favvog  320.     ■ 
(WiJ  452,  461. 
"■0*311,896,  630,587. 

fvnff.'jffui  260. 

Ivg  310. 

f**r<rathi  310,  416. 

Fmqav  227,  309. 

(WSfftv  310,  416. 

frnfe  309. 

f*»*Vs  248. 

Fwdfiog  248. 

iVuds  320. 

lrionu3i'$  633. 

f'l  387. 

("(    39,    233,    294,    310, 

387,  616,  567. 
ftatyvije  493,  668. 
ii«mg  395. 
(^uloffatd)   3G6. 
f|o«iV(jf  493,  668. 
ilaTQanrjg  713. 
f*|f%  193. 
f{nm  456. 
Ijowiije  540. 
gw&coio  405,  673. 
fo  becoming  (v  567. 
f'oixn  648. 
lolijtai  540. 
fnlren  264. 
A»W«   180,  607. 
^opyij  566. 
loQyi,<iai  567. 
toetufcm  567. 
t'oprij  667,  674, 
*o'e  396,  576.  - 
tamrqrije  454. 
faaitov  272. 
tWita  389. 
/noxotloi  265. 
fttaljri'oe  264. 
%saft»*p»rAaj  629 

lnavtotpndlg  642. 
(W  265,  396, 
ixtiya  1X0. 
'L'xtidc  276,  466. 
Mvaf  310 
FKMognoftf   250. 
Intatri/iavto  214. 
tnfTji;  463. 

fatiqaioe  3hk, 
foca.cov  300, 


/jiijwynWfS  309. 

/KijftawJs  388.  705. 

fmjlt-e  518,  646. 

ImjivttJS  618.       * 

iinriijS  389. 

ixijtvg  389. 

tW   34,    37,   263,   205, 

676. 
l-niaUa)  540. 

IxttiQog  678. 
ImpttQfn  468. 
Ixipaiqs  466. 
*V|S<»n  676. 
intyovog  265. 
IniSaiTQOV  675.  ' 
'EjEftfaupos  232. 
f  jiifijif*os  379. 
imeaae&at  379. 
Intim/ito  469,  483. 
f'lri&alairoltfiofi  616. 
feriBwiw  265. 
iMM&lp*  1G7. 
i-xiXiyofkat  366. 
InMydTjv  OR. 
(UMWfHn   313. 
Im'ogfiog  506. 
inlovQog  349. 
tWZiiwD  454. 
Ininloog  271. 

fvurofcj  271. 
Ixi0xf<i£(d  566. 
Ixunuinov    168. 

ftniwn  209. 
^niaraJov  632. 
Iwurttgujc  214. 

l-nittiffotpiiSi]*   633. 
tV.t./tfno{  217. 
IniirjSeg  217. 
l*tT))4fva>  217. 
IrtiteoidSTpi  633. 
("jnrpOTOs  G33. 
tm^uflifm  286. 
tm^9PU»  197. 
fWrawac  266. 
^nlnyje^v   278. 
?»l*ro  279. 
fcroftai   118,   453,   464, 

461. 
fcooo*  282. 

f nos  389,  452,  461,  658. 
?«0*  265,  689, 
f'jrpmifv  274,  661. 
f*(.)j!rf*  281. 
/«ta   64,  76,   79,   26ft, 

679. 


inraHTjv  C 


t«B>  45a,  5.10. 
(ttatyuzo  467. 
tpa  118,  344. 
►e«t*  344,  G14, 
tgupat  119,  539,  558. 
!gavos  343. 
^ntfivos  119. 
ipntotfti'  657. 
tpardj    119,  126. 
tydoi   119. 
/pyojofial  180,567,630, 

676. 
f'eyov  180,  607. 
fV»  180,  «3, 587, 807. 
Iqtfttrras  47a.  * 

tl/tptv&os  346,  547,  673, 

719. 

FVfoc  i«-  472,  473, 
714. 

iptti'pra  346. 

(>&<>  ma. 

Iqi&n  3ia. 

igiidm  212,  360,  034. 

f'ps.'.o.  714. 

IfftOjitv  346. 

(pn'jtu   353. 

ipFfivric  472. 

Igiovg  347. 

ipfTicra  665,  666. 

f'p*o&aj  346. 

tjfoi'a   344. 

"Kg foods  345. 

/pf'ijoa)    19,    344,    345, 

544,  574. 
if  f  u]C  344. 
ypft(ids  344,  719. 
'hgetpia  346. 
ffwyu  181,  714. 
toto&os  351. 

{Qtv&e>  251. 
f'pftim  346. 
Igivvam  346. 
iQttpui  473,  665. 
'Hpfjffiji'i  624. 

hifrn*  *■«?• 

tVl&m   714, 

IpEU   316. 

jpijuia  32"). 

fViPOf    325,   326,   47.1, 

714. 
IfijfiOta  325. 
fV/pt'Jai'  634. 
/p.-  73,  74. 
jp.£a>  613. 
ffHJMS  342. 
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rptfroj  343. 
I  fir  tog  347. 

'Kp.Mi's   346,   674,  702. 
lotov  347,  546. 
(>S  342,  «13,  623, 
'Eeie  120. 
iQiotpttpiiyog   186. 
fpiipo;  362. 
'EgiZ&driog  144. 
fp/i«  (in  cite  me  at)  350. 
tppa   (ballast)   17,   356. 
*pp<*  (uar-riiig)  355, 356. 
ipfitfio*  350, 
(opal  651. 
'Eo^elag  349,  350. 
(fftijvivs  360. 
IpfUjftiJo)  360. 

'Epfiiji  349 

"EpfllttXOf  643. 
lpn°S  349,  350. 
fpos  119,  120. 
Fp. 


'  366. 


f>paftW228,r>12,634. 
^ppKqpfoJtije  344. 
faifvq*  607. 
tppjIfopooKiie  713. 
i'ppra  646. 
£po>]   191,  347.  348. 

loatje ts  347. 
/poijc  314. 
lovyyavta  181. 
Ipuyq  181. 
("ptiyuijioj   1m  1. 
^pu&piHio   251. 
f>frpdc  251,  326,  421, 

440,  669,  714. 
Epvuiu  64. 
tavern  261. 
jp^oi'HfiifS  271. 
Igvto  64,  581. 
ipiapai    G6,    190,    343, 

540,  646,  691, 
f'poj    103. 
lomSins  348. 

,  l9wi*  355,  'I*. 
f.ii..»;  :i."i5. 71*. 

igms    119  f.,    326,   346, 

539. 
ll/ioiata  346. 
"KowrnSuJs  *80, 
Is  (into)  309,  676. 


Is  (=  ff)  337,  685. 
toa/iev  263. 
t^iJlw   467. 
/offfj's  ;!79,  457,   675. 
le&i-B,  66,  69,  -23!). 
/office  37ft  379. 

f*«#Of  66,   379,  675. 
t«*»  66,  69,  231),  200, 

665. 
ia*ivdSatat  634. 
taloe  379. 
ffffuov  22M. 
ioittoa  3H'l. 
fanfpivdf  8HQ, 
tontpms  38(1,  625, 
aoirtpos  380,  625,  676. 
towezt  461. 
("oooiim  653. 
ecoirlZa  685. 
laavptvas  383,  573. 
foooj*  626. 

t<m'tt  207, 400,  675,  703. 
OW  715.) 
feiaxot  387. 
f«a>  309.  310. 
frafa  207,  595 
itoipi'Eof""  613. 
Itaigi's  613. 
ftnipos  326,  674. 
frwpos  251,  326,  674. 
trdrptl*  602. 
fruajon  218. 
fta»S  207,  350, 379, 608, 

695,  674. 
frfpOF*  224. 
m-^?51.S9«,  674,  675. 
Ml  Spa  628. 
f'rneiob-  208,  628. 
Mtnoi  2ll7,  674. 
fa  74,  207. 
ftotptoi  627. 
fioiuo;  379. 
trope  222. 
«0g  208,  388,  676. 


trvpae  5,  207,  379,  674. 
rJ35,38,244,  379,560. 
tvaS$r   228,   315,  654, 

,509/ 
Eiiatfijs  642. 
FiJmjS  642. 

evqZojxq  540,  552,  554. 
ivieiilos  236. 
EvSijla  236. 
(ucli'd  235. 
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EvSi%og  676. 
s vidian*  251,  252,  554. 
evigyri  566,  567. 
svsqoq  347. 
eveozco  378. 
svrjtpsviatv  500. 
Evriyivrie  500. 
evfrrivio)  255. 
ct»4h>$  616. 
eviddeg  569. 
svxatf'axros  566. 
fvxf'aro?  145. 
tvnrilog  135,  569. 
fvxoylog  464. 
ivnzifisvog  156,  639. 
etUa£a>  550. 
fvXi}  550,  563. 
tiUwot   554,   556,   569. 
svficcQSia  329. 
svfiaQrjg  329. 
Ev/iqlog  330. 
fvvcfo)  612. 
evvia  311. 
fwvrj  207. 
svvig  691. 
evvopttt  314. 
cvTrar^eta  601. 

fVTTtTfJg   210. 

ivnXonafiig  622 
tvQayji  554. 
Ev^tTroe  354. 
Evpog  400,  402. 
evpog  348. 
Evivxdag  151. 
bvqvvco  348. 
fupvojra  453,  628. 
svfvg  74,  348. 
Evgoirag  355. 
ivg  378,  379. 
fvaava  400. 
fvaefiqg  530. 
^vtftffA^os  240,  375. 
ivcza&qg  66. 
ftWjpai  400,  678. 
evavivog  392. 
evTf  595. 

svtQantXog  461,  462. 
evZe9i}ff  199,  329. 
Bvxn  691. 
fv^ofiat  691. 
sv%og  691. 
fvjrcol/}  691. 
fvw  400,  678. 
evm  396,  400,  677,  678, 

691. 
lyedig  240. 


I  (pen  co  453. 
IcptzCvda  633. 
t*(pT]flog  575. 
^ioff  362. 
iq>TiX6(0  362. 
icprjfiEQiog  388. 
£<p#ds  699,  700. 
JqptaUco  506. 
^qptaArqg  506. 
£q>{oQ*og  506. 
fyXadov  301,  641. 
fyXvdsv  302. 
£<pvv  378. 
'Eyt^a  142,  707. 
'Exsdrifiog  118. 
'EjK&aos  118. 
£z£7r$ux«$  163. 
'Ex«woXcff  118. 
'ExiffT^aros  118. 
IztrXq  397. 
*Z#*S    201,    694,    712, 

713. 
i%&odo7tTJoai  642. 
iz&odonog  642,  643. 
fZ^va  193,  637. 
i%ievg  630. 
^tvos  193. 
ty<!  56,  193,  476,  630, 

637. 
3E%C(ov  193. 
^opai  105,  193. 
?XQUi<Jpov  484. 

&XVQ°S  193. 

fyo  104,  193,  382,  432, 

461,  676. 
IrpaXiog  699. 
r^tff  694.) 
fifxk  713. 
j-xpidofxcu  713. 
fya>  67,  459,  676,  699, 

700,  701. 
Itov  703. 
€fi)S  402,  679. 
ttog  399,  564,  679. 
tcogcpogog  402. 

J1  =  orig.  v  388;  J1 
pronunciation  548  ff.; 
signs  of  £  398,  443; 
views  on  f  10,  23, 
549  ff.;  j,  *  =  .F  (?) 
442,  562  ff.;  /  from  u 
591,  from  a  diphth. 
574, 640 ;  £  becoming  a 
simple  breathing  435; 
J=  lost  443,  474,  498 ; 


J-   in    XX,  qq,    vv,  aa 

652  f. 
J=d8ea  228. 
faXevQov  361,  578. 
fccXqioi  362. 
faXig  362. 
fdval  548. 
fat-toi  560. 
/aiog  588. 

/apyov   180,  274,  446. 
fccQvcov  347. 
fdetxvdQog  228. 
.Fafftas  228. 
fdozv  433. 
.Fav£os  560. 
/a  396. 
fiery*  531. 
.««¥  391. 
feJ-aSrjKozct  228. 
feiitriv  453. 
fixaazog  460. 
•Ff'xrog  387. 
/«Aos  362,  551. 
fiXcoQ  547. 
fiXcoQia  547. 
.F«£  388. 
.Fefaxdrtot  387. 
/flijxovra  387,  388. 
J-inog  453. 
fsQyov  180. 
.Ff'edco  607. 
•F^ioy  546,  5^9. 
•F*W«  348,  546. 
fionege  380,  587. 
^c'tijs  396. 
^Tta  208,  609. 
J-'irog  208,  275,  676. 
ftye  388. 
$T\Ttriv  453. 
J-TiQav&spop  391. 
•Fitfiog^co  398. 
.FttiOff  396,  617. 
.FAtaw  39,   134,  437. 
fniazifizieg  208. 
•Fflif  561. 
JVXtog  118. 
flov  391. 
•FiTff  469,  577. 
fixaXog  208. 
•fitf'a  561    595. 
fCzvg  661. 

/oixoff  137,  162,  706. 
J- 0X0  stg  572. 
/on  398,  442,  591. 
fqdzQcc  345. 
fqrjyaXiog  551. 
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J~QH&S  531. 
fvnia  162. 
£v%og  706. 

f  601,  604,  608  ff.;  J  = 
d j  600  ff.,  657 ;  £  = 
di  602 ;  d j  (J)  =  d, 
dd  605  ff.;  £  =  gj 
(dj)  478,  604  f.;f  = 
(dj)  y  618  ff,  644. 

£ft  602,   603,  606,  681. 

fa/JaXXciv  602. 

SdBatog  602. 

ZayxXij  606. 

fayxiov  606. 

SddriXog  602. 
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17  397,  398. 
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679. 
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nsQiog  402. 
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rftog  66,  251,  674. 
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~Xvg  523. 
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IJpFflFiO   325. 

Wffii'ft   326. 
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rjo*  41)2. 
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fjpoiS   571V 
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iioroi  281. 

riaio*  281. 

(joctoj*  676,  626,  654. 

^oujos  381,  693. 

ill  (J  urn   1)3. 
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fljof If  400. 
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tfifofla  267. 
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«F(i»ffi  485. 
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#efra£  492, 

t  from  otig.  a  701  ff.j 
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Wpimff  614. 
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friWo*  256. 

&#op(los  516, 

interchange    with     v 

&W  255. 

frpdvn  492. 

707  f. 

frnottiaio  253. 

ftpoFOj   257,   422, 

477, 

ft  395,  682. 

»,,aato  252. 

flpdoB  257,  572. 
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216. 
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x  —  Indogerm.  k  130. 
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xaparog  142. 
xagavoco  142. 
%aQ$ctt(vri  527. 
xaedfo     18,    142,    544, 

603. 
xa'ega  603. 
xd^voi'  142. 
xa^O-^dg  683. 
xctQig  143. 
xdpxapot  144. 
naQnivdg  143. 


xa^xtVog  143,  144. 
KctQvdoiov  147. 
Kagvsiog  147. 
xapvr?  148. 
ndgvog  147. 
HccQitaia  143. 
xa?7raAtpoff  63,  143* 
xagTrdrtvog  527. 
HaQTZiuog  143. 
xapaos  (fruit)  143,  264. 
xctgnog  (wrist)  513. 
xttQnoco  143. 
ndgQafcov  719. 
xd^ra  154. 
%dqxr\v  147. 
x«^roff  154,  451. 
kccqvoc  144. 
xa^dxtov  430. 
xa'puor  144. 
%dqcpiov  719. 
xa^cpog  683,  719. 
xapqpco  517. 
x  a  97  a  90  j   144. 
xa's  385. 

xaaiyvrjzog  144,  175. 
xdatg  144. 
xwtfxaX^a)  697. 
xcunroAta)  212. 
KdaaavdQct  144. 
Kccooiineia  144. 
ndaovyM  385. 
xaffffda)  385. 
KaoTctXCcc  137. 
xdajetft  385. 
xara  35,  385,  460,  553, 

569. 
xara&KTrrG)  232. 
KttzccdaQd'dvto  232. 
xaradovAt^pdg  681. 
-KctTccsivvoav  379. 
xaraiytfa)  180. 
xarcu0ifida>  382. 
xaraxAdaaat  640. 
xaraxrdg  156. 
xaraAf'ya)  366. 
xaraXft'TTO)  456. 
xaraAoqpddta  616,  631- 
KccTafnolvvopai  327. 
xaTaTrTijr^f  63. 
natdQXOfuu  189. 
xaT'O'avftV  535. 
xatdfs  385. 
xarodog  672. 
ndttvfjLa  385. 
ncLxzvg  385. 
xarrda)  385. 


runv  707. 

%BTa>natios  631. 
HUiatpaSov  031,  &W. 
xav'tcf  653. 
w«ti«'Iatf  385,  553. 
(xavym  698.) 
xutirjl  553. 
Kdtvijj  553. 
*«TjK«i('«f  15:!. 
xnuloj   156,  167. 
xcciiua   141. 
xavdrijpos   141. 

HQ^nJcj  175. 
XtI<J!O>07|    166,    683. 

%aila^a   197. 
*««    111. 
ntafa  65,   145. 

KfOp     112. 

xiaqvov  145. 

•I«S  381. 

xtfltfllj    ]48,   501,   627. 

«/pilJ  148,  501,  627. 

niyxpot  144. 

XEffacn-fit  246,  6B2. 

HfdVo's   031'.. 

xd>ni    145,  573,   610. 

Mtvde    146,    691,   596, 

052. 
Mi(D     147,    617,    667, 
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xtMoe    146,   591,   596, 

652. 


635. 
nt-nlifliis  628. 
xfxluriRi  160. 
xtxpug  144. 
Af'x(ioi(r   144. 
xfZttdfoi   720. 
xt'lados  720.  1 5 

«fi«.«.p,;(  7    145,1 
xfiiYivo's   145,  373. 
■tiffs  117,   M7. 
xt'liufl-os   14|,  308. 
Htlivm  130,  146. 
xf'lijs  140. 
Mlijritu  146. 
xc'lXtt  140,  716. 
xfJ.oum   64,  139. 
xtliiipi)  178.      . 
xf'luqjos    178. 
xfflJTOK  601. 
H(ji<pae  501. 


v  146. 
xeVvos  146,  594,  652. 
xtvde   146,  694,  652. 
x( vi(i'j>f K'js  309. 
xEfloft"  1*7. 
KCpafiac  147. 
xfpaos  146,  663,  573. 
xEpOfnj/it  147,  701. 
xf'pnB  142,  146,  147. 
Kil/aaos  147. 

K:ecioiv   147. 
■tpH0£    157. 
Kivxvqa   157. 
Ht'wa  117,  216 
xi'^vog  147. 
x*(ptu  667,  670. 
xfgtii^iOf  148. 
xfprojioj  148. 

xf  u#u*iv  259. 
xfr'3n;  259. 
*tv9m  259. 
xjqmlorfoe  118,  501. 
(■neifalagiov  142.) 
xtg-alij   148,  137. 
Kttpalos  118. 
xf'liaJa  202,  610. 
KirXidus  611. 
,   xfjdot&v  610. 
%Hviazai  631. 
HfZMptfmai  631. 

,    xS|Sos  528. 
xqdoftai  212. 

xjj&o   241. 
xijxas   138. 
xijlijpij   146. 
dijlis  U5. 
Knlor  143,  672. 
.   xi)£  553. 
xfljroi  U8,  628. 
xijp  142. 
Aijc  117. 

xwnfen  147,  148. 
xfJjiW   149. 
xijpoj  119. 
XJjptnMto*  430. 
xiJTOS   145,  573. 
*ijt>£  563. 
xijmdije  144. 
xl'lMijIos    163. 

x/j-xaloe  146, 


■tyxlog   146. 
xitvafiai  682. 
xi'ns   119. 
Jiifgtav  Mi. 

m&nyieruc  613. 
xidoiv   416. 


xillottpot   146. 
«i>P(£  693. 
Ki'/iiinj;;;  683. 
xiv-  533. 
xtva#ifffia  66. 
XlftttlfOti  533. 

xivto  119. 

x/vufmi  119. 

xi'ot  110. 

xlfxOf  157,  515,  705. 

x^pvijfii  701. 
xiaootfstns  628. 
xt'lltt  697. 

*.'<■>    119. 

ximv  119. 

xloyy  ij  601. 

xXuryyijiJoi'  033. 

xlKyos  5'26. 

xlitintrffi    153. 

xlados   153. 

xiofto  54,  66,  601. 

(xlaiyra  598.) 

xluC(  119. 

xlai'ai   563,   612. 

xlo£  119. 

■lafm  612. 

niaais  139. 

xlavxtdav  526. 

xif  i#fov  192. 

xlnvoe  150. 

xlUs    140. 

xiUno's   160. 

xlffo    (shut)    140,   599. 

xIk'o  (celebrate)  150. 

xllopai  150. 

«l#*oe  150,   151,  646. 

xZ«rao62,  71,  140,665. 
xVs  149,  572. 
«ii?«S  138,  139. 
xljjrttim  138,  139. 
xlrpjj  138. 
xliytrap  138. 
xl/fia   149,  150. 
xAi>aJ   149. 
xl/*ij  119. 

xltrro]    1611. 
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%h'v(D   140,  150. 

till  a ia  149. 

ytXiatrj  150. 

nXi'oiov  150. 

%Uzvg  149,  308. 

xXoiog  149. 

nXoviov  150. 

xldvis  150,  172,  544. 

uXoviarr'jQ  150. 

%X6vog  140. 

xloTTfvg  149. 

x^OTrrJ   140,  005. 

yiXomog  028. 

x*v<W   151,  040. 

xXvfa   151,  640. 

%Xvfti  150. 

KXvfisvrj  151. 

xXt'Ofid?  151. 

KXvxai^vr]arQa  043. 

xAvro's  150. 

xZtia>   ]f)(>,  324,  544. 

xAcuPtov  572. 

%Xcop6g  572. 

xXcDfco  151,  604. 

yilcoip  149. 

x^tAf-frpov   140. 

Kvaxt-cov  159. 

xv a  [Mia)  524. 

%vant<o  524. 

xvdqpaAo?  524. 

xvaqpti'?  524. 

xvaco  60,  493. 

xWqpaAov  524. 

Hviyag  524,   694,  095. 

xvr/«ift»  00. 

nvrjfiig  022,  023. 

xvinog  093. 

xvtcpd?  093. 

xvfy  083. 

Hw£aco  014. 

xvv£»?#fids  014. 

xvcoi/;  524. 

xoa  151. 

xoa£  500. 

xoaaat  97. 

(xd/Jyco  093.) 

(xdftjo  004.) 

(xdjto  G04.) 

xdy^  151,  495,  497. 

*6yXvrl  098. 

xdyjos  80,   151,  497. 

%oy%vXri  151. 

xoy%vXtov  151. 

xo*'eo   151,  507. 

xddfv  400. 

xoitfos  240. 


xo?Jo>  500. 
KOiXiu  150. 
xofilog   15G,  157. 
xohXog  157. 
xdiloff  157. 
ytoifxaco  145. 
xoivds  533,  028. 
%oiv<ov  028. 
/if  ofo$  157  (bis). 
uoiog  (=  7rotb5)460,481. 
xoto?  (number)  481. 
%oiO(poQog  157. 
xo/^ayoff  158. 
xomj  145. 
xdxxv  152. 
xoxxvfoo  152. 
xdxxvj    152,   700,   708. 
noXaBgog  373. 
xdA«§  008. 
xoAa7rrG>  105,  065. 
xoXacpog  165,  488. 
xo/Uxavo?  152,545, 720. 
xo/Urpaa)  364. 
noXofiog  572,  573. 
xoAdppiov  373. 
%oXo%dvog  152,  720. 
xo>loxv*"07/  495. 
yLoXonvvtT]  152,  495. 
x/Aos    147,     168,    547, 

572,  683. 
HoXoooog  152,  720.    * 
%oXov(o    147,    1G8,  572, 

573,  683. 
xoXocpcov  152. 
xoXnog  62. 
xoZcovi?  152. 
-noXcovog  152. 
xofi0ax£voftai  528. 
xd^q  112. 

nofitdi]  614/630,  636,640. 

xofit'£o)  614. 

xdftpa  152. 

xdvaflos  7, 140, 469, 720. 

xovtg  242,  720. 

xdviff  493. 

xovyf'co  151. 

xdoi  157. 

%ond£(o  152. 

xoTravor  152. 

xo7rfvg  152. 

XOTTjf    152. 

nomaa  152. 
xotu's  152. 
*6mg  152,  153. 
x07ros  152,  153. 
•Konqog  141. 


xoTrpcar  523. 
XOTTTO)    152,   665. 
y.OQa{Lf$Xr}  517.  , 

xdp«£  153,  545,  700. 
xd$da£  153 
xopdvAq  153. 
xopt'a)  155. 
%6qt]  148,  158. 
xop&da)  516. 
KoQiv&ia*6g  625,  639. 
KoQt'v&iog  625,  639. 
Xo'etvdos  142, 162,  486. 
KoQtvva  637. 
KOQiiritoa  445. 
xop^ioff  147. 
'xd^vcn/;  464. 
xd?og  (black)  545. 
HOQog  (broom)  155. 
noQQrj  142. 
ytOQarj  142. 
xoQvdog  153,  488. 
%OQVfA§a  516. 
xdpt?fi0og  516,  527. 
KoQvv&og  142. 
xopv^roi  665. 
%OQvg  488,  516. 
xopvrro)  655. 
%OQV(pri    142,  152,  488, 
516,  527. 

HOQVCpOCO    142. 

xopajvi?  (crow)  153,  700. 
%oq(6vtj  (bending)  157. 
%OQtovCg  157. 
%OQ<ov6g  157. 
%oc%(vov  145. 
xoffxvApccTia    168,   697. 
xdao?  460. 
-no  a  cog  152. 
xocrcra)  152. 
xdre  460,  465. 
%6tiQog  460. 
xdrraffog  459. 
xov  460,  466. 
%ovauM  535. 
KovaQiog  464,  465. 
(xov0ay*  535.) 
Kovfirj  145. 
xovpa  147. 
xot^fi;?  137. 
XOV917  148. 
xov^dtos  148,  616. 
novQog  148,  158. 
novrdXrj  683. 
xovqpog  501. 
(xdqpro)  664.) 
%o%Xiccg  151. 
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•ko%\(ov  151. 

*6%kog  151. 

xoju  708. 

%oyavy\  153,  700. 

Kocov  161. 

Ad  cog  157. 

ytQctdcctvct)   153,  154. 

x^adao)  153. 

HQadr}  153,  154. 

xfaM?  142. 

x$a£a>  522,  604. 

x^aiaiVa)  154. 

*  qalv  co   154. 

xeatxraAq   143,  068. 

%Qainv6g  63,   143,  668. 

KQctupij  517. 

XQccpflog  517. 

x^ava  671. 

x^avadg  144,  673. 

x^avea  594. 

■HQavtta  147. 

%Qctv(ov  142. 

xeavva  671. 

jfyavvaif'  142. 

x^avov  147. 

KQcivog    (helmet)    142, 

144. 
KQavog  (cornel  tree)  147. 
nQavtcoQ  154. 
hqcc&ov  719. 
-KQccozig  524. 
KQaxculecog  144,  154. 
xgarcudg  154. 
HQcczcctnedov  144. 
x^areedg  154. 

KQCtXffO    154. 

xgarrj?  147. 
KQcctinnog  455. 
xparos  154»  461. 
Jfycm'Aoff  154. 
%q<xtvvco  154. 
x^arvg  164. 
x^avyij  622. 

HQECtyQCt    170. 

ytQtctg  164. 
KQtietg  155. 
x^toy  154. 
XQfiVffov  669,  670. 
HQStoav  154. 
x^ficov  155. 
%QSfiafiat  68,  155- 
%Qepavvvtii  155. 
X9Efi0aJUa£a>  528. 
X0fft0aAta0rvs  528. 
KQififiaXov  528. 
xgt0<ra>t'.654,  669. 


x^ea)f  154. 

X077(?£|UVOV   233. 

%Qrjr)vov  154. 
x^i?^vo's  155,  610. 
x^Vi?  142,  671. 

KQTjTTig   676. 

Kgriaaa  651,  654,  656. 
KqriGtpvysTQV  509. 
x^r  155,  353. 
x?t$<?a>  607. 
x^ifja)  607. 
*qi&J  155,  703. 
%ql\nvov  155. 
%qCvv(o  346. 
KQivonca  156. 
x^vco     155,    168,    346, 
"     702. 

xpids  (aries)  146. 
xptds  (cicer)  144. 
KQiotg  155. 
x^trij^cov  156. 
xptiryg  155. 
KQtxCag  628. 
y.Q0xctXr]  144. 
xgdxq  144. 

Kgovidrig  613,  G27,  629. 
/JTedvtog  628. 
A>oviW  628. 
A^>dvos  154. 
x?draqpog  488. 
xpvfltfa  632. 
(x^v/Jyco  663.) 
KQVtgog  402. 
xpvftdg  155. 
x^vdfts  155. 
HQVoopai  156. 
xpv'os  155,  156. 
KQvntadiog  616. 
xpv7rroi    518,    547,   663, 
665,  666,  695. 

%QVOT(ttV(0    155. 

nQvaraXXog  155. 
xpvqpa  323,  518. 
KQvcpa  323. 
%QV(pdSig  633. 
xpvqpaytfdv  633, 
x^fd^co  153,  522. 
Kg  co  nice  144. 
KqcontSai  144. 
xpedntof  1^3. 
xr  =  ks  687. 
xra/ifvat  156,  701. 
TitciOfxca  156,  697. 
xtfdwv  687. 
xtftVco    150,    490,    652, 
670,  687,  697,  701. 


xrffe  687. 

hz&vvg)    555,    607,    652, 

670. 
nztapsv  156. 
azfjfia  156. 
XT^tftg  156. 
%z(8tog  713. 
xn'fea   15G,  639,  G87. 
nzCkog  166. 

Htivvvpi   150,  175,  701. 
XTi's  712,  713. 
nziaig  156. 
xtovos  156. 
XTv'wog  75,  490,  687. 
%vct&og  157. 
xi'a/ios  465,  535. 
xvavcog  535. 
%vctv6ne£cc  603. 
xvavoTTfTcXog  535. 
xvavdrr^cDpot  535. 
%vtxvog  465,   535,   597. 
nvavoxccttrjg  535. 
J£vai>oi/>ifi)v  466. 
xvavd)7rtg  535. 
wag  156. 
xi'^a  517. 
KvptQvcico  345. 
xv/J/?  527. 
xv^iffraa)  527. 
nvBtozrjZtjQ  527. 
AvdVa  464. 
xvdvo?  695. 
xvea>  156,  551. 
xvArxco  551. 
xvxlo?    140,    157,   545, 

705. 
nvvLvog  140,  695. 
nvlrj  157. 
Hvlivdia  705. 
xvXcvd^og  650. 
xvXtVtfai  157. 
xtUi£  157,  282,  493. 
Hvlfyvri  282,  493. 
xv/U'a)  157. 
KvXlrjvrj  157. 
xvHd?  157,  545. 
xvjtt-  533. 
xvaa  (foetus)  156. 
xvpa  (unda)  157. 
nvfiaziag  628. 
xvfUxrcDyr/  531. 
xvpftaAoi'  157,  517. 
nvpfa  157,  345,  617. 
xvfifJos   157,  517. 
xvufgvqrqs  345. 
KvfiTj  145. 
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%vv-  533. 

xt»»to)  149,   158. 

KvvogovQcc  (538. 

KvvovgCa  533. 

xvog  156. 

xvnsXXov  15S. 

xv7tri  158. 

xvtt^os  528. 

xvjrroo  518,  065,  666. 

xveffct?  517. 

*VQta   158,  595,  596. 

KvQrjvri  157. 

xu^fog  157: 

xuptrrco  158. 

*vQog  157,  158. 

xv  90  co  157. 

HVQtog  157,  545. 

xvpco   158,  595,  596. 

nvc&og  158. 

xvcrdg  158. 

%vtog  (^hollow)  156, 168. 

574. 
\vtog  (skin)    1G8,  683. 
xvqpfpov  528. 
xurpn  528. 

xvcpos  518,  628,  665. 
xvqpog  518. 
xvqpcov  628. 
xviptXrj  276. 
xv'uv  79,  15#,  551. 

XCDtfg    145. 

xaxvcD  152,  553. 

xcoXrj  614. 

*coXriV  614. 

xcoXvqpior  516. 

xoXvca  552. 

xcojLLq  145,  573. 

xwttog  145. 

%<&viov  159. 

ncovig  159. 

xcoyo?  159. 

*<»mj  141,  144,  372. 

Aws  157. 

xwg   (=»  ncog)  87,  460, 

465. 
xcoff  (ffflXTjj)  157. 
xamXos  153. 
xcoqpfvco  475. 
xcoqpo?  152,  501. 

X  =  1  358 
Xaag  364,  542- 
Adpdcc  639. 
yi«j3^«xog  638. 
X«$r]   141. 
Xajfya£  523. 


XayccQog  182. 
Xayacroat  182. 
Xccyyd^to  182. 
Xayyfim  182. 
Xaydi^  364. 
Xcey tdtvg  629. 
Xaytvog  578. 
Xayvfvca  182. 
Xayvog  182. 
Xayovsg  182. 
XayQov  194. 
Xayedg  194. 
Xccyxctvm  495. 
X«ya>s  182,  515. 
Xde  642. 

AaJ-oiLoJ-GiV  151. 
Aafopat  520,  658. 
Xa£vfta«  521,  668. 
Xa£a>  172. 
X«i  363. 
Xai'ccg  587. 
Xa//3a  364,  587. 
XaCyi  289,  524. 
Xarthog  364. 
XaiSQog  363,  364,  641 
Xatxrtfoo  363. 
Adiog  638,  639. 
Xaio's  364. 
Aatg  363. 
Zaiffaff  366. 
Xai6rjtov  366. 
Xcura  587. 
Xatrog  364. 
Xaitpa  587. 
Xa&o  642. 
Xattctvri  164. 
Xdxag  159. 
AaxedatfMOV  159. 
Xaxfdafta  159. 
Xax£tV  544. 
XattfQog  (noisy)  159. 
XccxEQog  (torn)  159. 
XccxsqvZcc  159. 
^axYviov  159". 
Xa%Cg  159. 
Xaxxog  159. 
Aanucov  159. 
Xaxos  159,  545. 
XaxffdrijTOg  364. 
Xaxrl£a>  364. 
Xdxrt?  364. 
XaXaysa  523. 
XaXayij  523. 
XaXa£  523. 
XdXog  523. 
X  a  ft  a  jog  363. 


Xanpdva  1 72,  269,  520, 

658. 
Xctfindg  266. 
Xdjtunj  266. 
Xafijr^og  266. 
Xafinx/iQ  266. 
X  apnea  266. 
Za^r^dg  363. 
Xavtfdva)  119,  403,  421. 
Xd£  364. 
Xalig  320. 
Actodoxog  639. 
^aoxdaw  151,  364. 
Xctog  364. 
XanaQrj  267. 
Xccndooco  365. 
XawT?  266. 
AaTTTW    365,    501,    544, 

665. 
Xaeds  363. 
Xda&cci,  Xdo&<o  363. 
Xcfff^  363. 
Xdaiog  366. 
Xacrxco  159. 
XdffTavgog  363. 
Xdatri  363. 
XccTO(iitu  542. 
Aar9<l£<D  642. 
Xcfr^tg  365. 
Xdreov  365. 
Aavayi}ta  364,  553. 
Xaqpo'g  587. 
XdfpVQOV  520. 
XaqpiWco  365,  501,  665. 
Xdx?ioc  191. 
Xafj^dg  493. 
Xdjvij  366. 
XagVTjfig  366. 
Xagvoopat  366. 
Acf^vog  366. 
Xaa>  (wish)  363. 
Xdco  (enjoy)  365. 
Xdtov  395. 
Xectiva  369. 
Xf/%fc  528. 
XtpCv&ioi  346,  547. 
Xifyco  49,  103,  159,  366, 

387 
Xda  365,  369,  624. 
Xetafra)  367. 
AstBrpQa  368. 
XelprfiQOv  368. 
AsiBfivog  368. 
Xf^a>  368,  474,  648. 
Xtififuc  455. 
Xfi^wy  368. 


Itiag  367,  370. 
Inoir-i  367. 
Xffaa  62,  64,  267,  455, 
569. 

IntavQ-yia  364. 
Itiroopyde  170. 
I*i'X»  194. 
ld>u*o*  466. 
1*iW  309,  604. 
texiivij  104. 
Itxis  1131. 


U*c 


104. 


ItKpo/  307,  702. 


lt*i 


194. 


imros  360. 
ljKtpov  193. 
lf'l«Kt(  159. 
Zflaiov  403. 
Atityts  MG0. 
UlttXfMTfE  483,  683. 
liUn!iai  363. 
IfllftflJWC  370. 
XiitTUi  194. 
lefcs  11,  366. 
Itonote  667. 
l*omffc*c  629. 
IswiV  528.' 
llxoptfi  266. 

lewoi  558. 

It  hi- OS  222,  2GG. 

It'jriipov  528. 


U» 


373,   : 


7  In, 


ji*a04  625. 
llaxn  366. 
levynlioc  168,   182. 
limine  627. 
Iff*)]  294. 
Acvxtirnos  466,  078. 
IewxoI'o*  391. 
tftmoldgxis  628. 

Ieiimos  118,   100  (bin), 

627.       _. 
Irvxofavtjc  291. 
XevQog  367. 
Jii'ouni'  542. 
lnWm  13,  68,  100,  112, 

159.  442. 
ltufftij'o  542. 
Xfvatof  542. 

(If  HCEOnVQ)    418.) 

^foTujiiJije  118,  364. 
leva   118,  542,  554. 
l*X°s  11.  193. 
x*r<fioe  367,  708. 

If  new  367. 
Ifjoj   193. 
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.Ifta^aval  643. 

Jnopyofl  363. 
Inyo  182. 
lljtfjj  52,  634. 
Aq&t]   119. 
Jijffos  119. 
lijipdwieii  609. 
IrjrjOfiw  3G5,  613. 
iijfs  365,  613,  624. 
Inins  365. 
lottos   176,  364- 
lijfia  363. 
irjfidtit  541. 
li]f»I  541, 
lijfiftB  520. 
Irjvof  366. 
ifctC  320. 
lqa.e  363. 
Xijarotg  023. 
^iji»    119. 

Ukn>  363. 
lfa£  367. 
liftd&ov  368. 

It&fe  368. 

l^ofi  368. 
Jtfrdfi  368. 

.■lifjulj  368. 
I'fto  368. 
Ityyotipiov  566. 
4*y£  367. 
Uyvfor  666. 
liyupdfi  367. 
l.ytifi  367. 
Uip  363. 
1/&M-  373. 
leaves  373. 
(Jl(fl,m5dvijoo 
Zi4htf«i  012. 
1»«|   551. 
liflttg  612. 
W&ofi  308,  612. 
Xiwor  443. 
I*xpi9fc  367.  702. 
lm(«rf  367,  702. 
lilcu'ojiat  363. 
liuii*  368. 
l/fivi)  368. 
lijws  368. 

lifnj>nioi  266. 
lipyog  266. 
Uvtot  369. 
Uvav  369. 
1$  367. 
linn  SCO. 


«  487.) 


Una q la  266. 
liitapns  282,  266. 
lijitfflos    77,    226,    232, 

266. 
liVos  266. 

Una  370,  665,  660. 
li's  (lion)  369. 
In-  Smooth)  369. 
lforos    3C!»,    384,   494, 

588. 
^liaatlv  370. 
Uaaopat  651,  653. 
li'ooo*  374,   660. 
liaadv  373,  374. 
Uoaoq  369. 
iUmmftcw  466. 
It'aroov  369. 
Ifopos  369,  494. 
lira  369. 
lui  369. 
Itio'fi  369. 
tirgov  443. 
lupCQvt'ctj   370. 
Itjai'ds  194. 
lilfiojdi  194. 
l<Ifmfa.  194,  583. 
Ujvoe  194. 
Ity  (moisture)  3GS. 
1(>  (desire)  370. 
A'V  368. 
ItVovpiR  370. 
lo(JdS  528. 
loy«S  3C6,  627. 
loyya&o   1M2. 
loyi'Jofioi   366. 
loyoe  49,  366- 
Idf  etc.  371. 
Idtroov  371,  556. 
loifiij  308. 
lor/ius  182. 
loiyds  158,   182. 
lotdtjfia  642. 
loiSoftos  642. 
loifids   183,  368. 
loiitds  455,  609,  661. 
kotatttos  663. 
lota&og  663. 
lafiae  183,  367- 
loidfi  528. 
lovaaov  160, 
louiijp  371. 
loiirpiov  371. 
lottifov  371,  699. 
ItrtJm  45,  371,  556. 
Idipos  631. 
lojt/a  193. 


lo'jftq  193. 
loxa  193. 
lii«  370. 
Aviuog  371. 
IryyaVoftai  371. 
Xvyyovqtov  600. 

tvyq   lfi('t  523. 
Iryifra   183. 
Iwyifffios  183. 
.IvyMVC  fit*,  371. 
Xvyiiog  371.-   • 
Irfrf  (lynx)  67.  371. 
li7i  (gullet)  371. 

iwros  183,  7o«. 

UtiyOID    183. 
lvyQOs    lo«,    1*2- 
Itljoj  371. 
XvQgov  371. 

jux(t(Jijiioi  100. 
iv<Htnt  6  37 
.tvKao&ya;  ISO. 
iuxogHl,  lfi(l,  161,5*3, 

704,  van. 

lUKOflSW         60, 

iiiixxos  lfiO,  1557. 
JtJuB  45,  371. 
/.vuatroacti  371. 
if'unov   371. 
«M  371,  372. 
Ivxtio  183,  2U7- 
lt!»ij  207. 
luirijpds  267. 
ZDHpoxpffiis  197. 
Ivnqog  207. 
lcoiS   370. 
XvttOa  543. 

Iwvcrfjru  613. 

inaonu   543. 
XvaerjTi'iQ  543. 
ivocnucrirjc  543. 
Ivaaadrfi   543. 

Ititpoi"  370. 
Itirra  543.  % 

Avttas  100,  057. 
IliJUOf     H'iU,    179,    282, 

4H3. 
Ivu  15,  370,  544. 
JtiajJaofioi  372. 
Jufffva  372. 
^8,  372. 

lojfVije  372. 
laifav  atjs,  365- 

CCHIVI,  Eljmoloaj-.    II. 


GREEK  INDEX. 

ft  =  Indogerm.  in  322; 

»  from  J  477,  577  ff. 
fioyfipos  7,  326.  606- 
payrvf  820. 
fi«yi's  326. 
finyjiQ  3211. 
paSapog  820. 
finJuaj  32G. 
ftaddu  G07,  657. 
fi«(Ji'J-oj  326. 
JlnJds  320. 
f<«E«32<i,  484,  006,  0O7, 

057. 
unfa  335. 
Maiaitvg  030. 
fini/lnto  231. 
p«froft<n  101,  312,  003. 
ftKi'ofioi  313,  692. 
Maiga  654. 
m.xap   llil. 

panafts  101. 
prcxapi'a  320. 
fidxfiJi'o's   101, 
MoxfAovtg  101. 
fiffxi'Jn  320. 
unxfiOi  32G. 
fiKxpoxjorog  097. 
futxpoc   161,  335. 
(ittxtpa  320. 
uci«(gt    161. 
utiXa  581. 
ftalaxdg  326,  511,  620, 

720.^ 
(iffi.ipu;  681. 
pnlttroov  361,  678,  679. 
fi«l#««oi320,>S7,Bll. 
pal&ij  320. 

fWflxtVl's    327. 
iialno't  327. 

pallor  581.     . 

paMdc  (white)  579. 

aaliot  (wool  tuft)  579. 

udUonds  679. 

,ualds  579. 

pa  ppij  335. 

u(i>  593. 

ftav#avo)  00,  243,  312, 

313,  337,  5211,  082. 
porta  312.  484,  068. 
fiavos  320,  337. 
JtovriS  312,  313. 
(ictfiaira   333,  545. 
fiapaflfidi'  333. 
fiByncou   002. 
jiapij  329. 
uayi'Xrj  654. 


paQpai'oai  332,  333,  654, 

715. 
.Wiipiioxoi:  460. 
Mi:p,uo|    456. 
flUQUUQl-CC;    554. 
ttdopaqog  554,   715. 
(lagfiafvyttt  171,  715. 
(jopuftpticoM    554,    002. 
fi«pvofto.  0ft,  327,  339, 

683. 
Maoirtjaaa  450. 
flit pjr tit'  456. 
lic'pirrfi)  456,  605. 
pa</">V  331.  706. 


ptiQTVffQS    331/ 

jiopruc  331. 
Manias  450. 
^luefMij  397. 
ftn'ooio  3^6,  G61. 
uBirivip  313. 
paciiia,  397. 
fM»Mii  3!>7,  524. 
tiaaialr,   683. 

/lurfjo  -260,  335. 
pavfog  554. 
iiirupdco  554. 
puzatqa  328. 
fiajriofKH  328. 
jiaxiouui   328. 
flail)  327. 
paZipog  328. 
fiajouai  327. 
ItatpHiog  388.  * 

tttopttii'ioi  010. 

^f)We«  32!',  6*V. 
fuynW  H6. 

ftiyniimu   329 
utyoliocrf'  818. 
fthyafig  624. 
uYyapot  329,  547. 
fityns    329,    401,    615, 

621,  082. 
piyi&og  329. 
piyietog  329. 
piitproi  05,  242,  331, 

433,  468,  039. 
ftfAo^ui   242. 
pi/loQTH   05,  242,  243, 


fif'Jfn  045. 
'ui(o>v  006,  0G7. 
f-f#j'iriQ   463. 


450 
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fitfrjj  2G0,  6tl. 

(•ipplMKK    04. 

pi&v  200,  6",  &72. 

fiffivijiiia.  312. 

J\7i9v8</tov  402. 

MtfivoviSi/f  020, 

utdvexw  260. 

IMipvoviq  02 9. 

Hr'*tiffOs  260. 

fttftova  101,  312. 

fif*uu  20(1,  572. 

fiffivjo'te  483. 

utiSaoi  330,  040. 

ufi>iWi>«   313. 

pitSqpa   330. 

fitvfrjpvis  oo,  313 

Mft&iae  330. 

fifvfljjpfs  66. 

ptiSida  3S(),  MO,  082 

fiffdq^j)  313. 

(tffflos  330,  «40. 

fiEvarWai  313. 

A/WdtiZos  33(1. 

ttivos  15,  101,  312,313. 

Afc(*<ue  330. 

MivrijS  812. 

f*f*D*  329,  COG,  067. 

Mfvrwp  312,  313. 

Uftltm  330. 

piva  101,  312. 

pfrtio  330,  01)3 

p^iga   109,  332- 

(uiUnm  330,  881. 

pcgipva  101,  109,  331, 

(i*(lti/ij  330. 

332,  433,  547,  682. 

ptil£iOE  330. 

ftttfe  332. 

KfAtjoc  33(1,  693.     ' 

fiUfpaigta   331. 

fittoco   330. 

^en»eos  331,  082. 

afiyiiHiot  581. 

JMspfifpce  331. 

fi(i"po£   333,  f)81,  582. 

fif'pfiW  101,  109,  331, 

piifopai  332,  !iW. 

036.' 

fifiV  334. 

(we(tTCi>  331,  oar,. 

fifiW  33C-  337. 

jifpfiijplxoi'  331. 

ptinfffer    40. 

fif'puii;  581. 

(ifAttiVa  372. 

fi('pos68, 109,  282,  332, 

(iH'«(H2, 146,372,  667. 

833. 

fit,ls1B,^^<s0ll£n,43,243, 

ptt/oV  lwi,  J 15,  450. 

670,  580,  682. 

ptaai-noXioi  334. 

fif'Af  331. 

iif  UiWkj   332, 

(ifo^fi(J()t'o  404,  710. 
ut'mift  243. 

fiflHUrjic  637. 

pf  a  lilt  242. 

(iJ-lftfurij  332. 

ftmoyfin  170.  ' 

pUti  332,  647,  580. 

fti*ooirot«fi&   4G2. 

fitMari  613. 

ptcoeWt,  331,  540,  677, 

645. 

(iflfina   332. 

Mtaaaniai    118,  403. 

(jfif'ti)  332, 

Meaojixtot   118,  402- 

(i(li  330,  331,  583. 

fitaciirios  334. 

jifZfet  881. 

jit'aoatog  334. 

fifliVij  IMS. 

ufffOF/vi'  331. 

(itltfftfff  331,668  f.,0B7, 

(inreijyile  334,  516. 

MtUuvva  037. 

fifdiioi   334. 

pfUggpw  331 . 

(ifoooe  89,  200,  334, 

plkxiov  330. 

640,  063. 

pt'U(Zos  330. 

ufirros  242. 

piHta    101,    332,    443, 

uj-'ffiti   334. 

617,  583. 

ptGifu  334.  609. 

ptlofioi   332. 

nfOrfl.    334. 

fit'los  330. 

ft* to  20H,  209,  334,  482, 

fitlniD   330. 

583.( 

ptpialayftlvof  .'120, 

ftFIrzdrjn   229. 

ptpapiv  312. 

ufraiitoftiibrjv  G33, 

pipanav  605. 

pirnfe  20H,  014. 

pt  roriHaoj  540. 
utirriiov  640. 
[Mra£r  20H,  209. 
pitaaaai  20H,  209, 

fiftfKi'cttfov   149, 
pettagos  3GG. 
uf*to(iOf  356. 

jt^etos  32H.  329, 

fifrpop  68,  32H,  039. 
fifWo..   112. 
fttypiS  f,S3. 

(if  817,  334. 

pritita  046. 

firjfJofiBf.  242. 

firjrjof  242. 

pij-xtioput  579. 

flfjKOs  101,  335. 

pi}\o>r   101. 

fiijlo*'  327,  579, 

ptjlovopag  628. 

finlofi  579. 

|«j*  200,  JJ34. 

(<f,   'Iff"/*)   B20. 

fuji-ij  334,  402. 

pijriaiog  334. 

^wj  101,  312,  622. 

pijvvos  336. 

ttijuiu  312. 

fiijpii'tfns  581. 

ftjjpog  583. 

pijgvto  681. 

finer <dp  242. 

fdjrijp  335. 

pyxiS    101,     207,     313, 

576. 
prjTqa  471. 
ptixavaopoi  335, 
fiijX1"")  335. 
piling  335. 
C^io;  335. 
ft/n  305-  582. 
juntos  221,  721. 
ply  33G,  523. 
ptyahe  330,  027. 
ptydiig  633. 
iti;(';-i(,t„   497,   613. 
ptyiig  523    618. 
pCfSa  330,  632. 
plyirp  330,  682. 
plyvvut    330,  523,  651. 
(iixpoe  682. 
PHwShw  4h6. 
fl«X*«  331. 
Jl7,lti«#i)S  331. 
AJUro)  331. 
irMsoi*  331. 
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{iLtito{Lai  328. 
(iipt)Gtg  328. 
fxiavd^co  636. 
jtuurrjcxo)  312. 
Hfuvco  193,  636.    . 
fwuos  328,  458. 
fuV  532,  588. 
Mivvai  337. 
ftivufi^Off  336. 
uivvd"(o  66t  330- 
fiivvv&a  330,  486. 
fiivui"9,a#ios    33(5,    388, 

486,  616. 
fiivvQi^Ofittt  337. 
(itvvQog  337. 
/it?t>(>a)  337. 
fitviw  330,  703,  708. 
Mivag  337. 
fic'ltff  336. 
M%ig  678. 
fiifoya  330,373,437, 523, 

651. 
(i tat  co  582. 
pi'o&ccQVog  343. 
purifr)?  260. 
(iiGHti  243. 
fifco?  582. 
juiarvjUa  708. 
filrog  580. 
MtTvXqvri  708. 
HiwXog  708. 
fivdofiai  312. 
[ivrj[ir}  312. 
ftvrjfjLoavvrj  312. 
[ivrjfitov  312. 
/fcdyts  633. 
po'tfos  337,  497. 
pdtfft)*'  337. 
(toipvaco  338. 
(lOifivXlcQ  338. 
poiQct  109.  332- 
fxoiQctSiog  616. 
fjLOiQidiog  396,  616. 
'  Moioa  313. 
(jLonog  324. 
uotgag  625. 
ftoijrdff  194. 
poZifftoff  708. 
ItidiUpos  242,  373,  572, 

708. 
fidlts  633. 
^oAoffyiov  373. 
^oXo^ir^ff  373. 
fioXo§Qog  372. 
fio^Trry  330. 
poJUrft  264,  580- 


fto/tv^aiya  373. 
polvfiMg  373. 
polt>0*o?  373,  038,  708. 
potajfoff  373,  572,  638, 

708,  720. 
[loXvflovg  373. 
po/U'jSodg  373. 
poAvva  372. 
fidZur^os  *93. 
ftovag  627. 
pov'&rAcva}  581. 
jiovog  337. 
[iov cot i  631. 
|udpa  332. 
Moe^0?  709. 
firOopoAdxftoi'  524. 
fiOQfioXvrrofiai  524. 
poopv'oo)  337,  704,  708. 
fioQva ficct  327. 
pdoos  109,  332,  333. 
liOQGijiog  332. 
fjLOorog  333. 
Mop v  yog  709. 
pooqpij  450,  581. 
/fcdffros  580. 
poi»?a  338. 
(uovx^pos  161. 
Movvi%lct  709. 
Movvvy/af*  614. 

Movvtx10'1'  ?09. 
A/bdvijos  709. 
fiovvog  337. 
Mov'vv^os  709. 
Movaa  313. 
puaa>  338. 
[ivyuog  338. 
pvdtxtvai  338. 
pvdWos  338. 
fivddca  113,  338. 
pvtfos  (dumb)  338. 
av'dos     (moisture)    113, 

338,  583,  682. 
(ivdQog  338,  583. 
tivScov  338. 
pvfco  338. 
pvtfos  338. 
livict  338,  339. 
(ptuya  597.) 
pvtvdct  338. 
MvndXrj  10 1,  320. 
Mvx«/t^ffcrds  161. 
jtivxofopat  338,  351. 
Mv%i\vr\  161. 
/4VX0O?   161. 
pvxdg  338. 
fivxtijo   101,  682. 


fivXai  339. 
pvilq  11»,  339,  704. 
uvXitcu  339. 
pvllfo  (blink)  338. 
{ivXXa  (grind)  339. 
fivXoSovrfg  339. 
fivXog  339,  579,  704. 
(ivXa&Qog  339. 
ftvjttao  338. 
pvvafftfai  324,  326, 
pvvtfos  338. 
pvvij  324. 
pv£tx  161. 
pv£ti'0£  161. 
(tvQioi  340. 
HVQwScay  339,  C37. 
fivoftqxtd  594,  637. 
pvopijS   339,    340,  360, 

386,  583,  689. 
(ivQiiog  339,   360,   386. 
MtjofftXos  692. 
MvQ6t%og  692. 
pt>S  340. 
fivaaxvog  493. 
pvaog  338. 
fivcFrijoiov  338. 
(ivarijg  338. 
fiv6%ov  340. 
pwr^s  338. 
Afwr«Z?Ivi/  708. 
pvrtAog  708. 
fivtig  338. 
fiVTtrjg  338. 
pvrros  338. 
pva>  338,  339. 
[ivoav  340. 
ptW  338. 
Mc3a  415. 
(lanog  338. 
palXvs  327,  339. 
jiicoXvyfp  586. 
pwXvs  320,  327,  686. 
luoXvto  327,  586. 
lico(icu  318. 
pcSpos  338,  341,  706. 

lUQQCClVCQ    340. 

{icdqicc  340. 
fiaodg  332. 
{icogog  340. 
/LKupdo)  340.   * 
Afcoffa  313,  415. 

v  =  Indogerm.  n  306, 
532;  v  Dor.  for  X  443. 
v  icptXnvOTiyiov  55. 
va^  317. 

29* 
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vaisxda  315. 
vcutzrjg  315. 
Veda  35,  315. 
vttfjLtt  319 
Nd£og  320. 
vagog  319. 
vccqco  178. 
*a$  310. 
vccvlov  313. 
vavog  315,  552. 
vctvg  313,  314,  381. 
vai^tfAov  313,  493. 
vctvafrloco  493. 
votvaia  313. 
ravatao)  313. 
iVaurfvg  630. 
vavxr\g  313,  630. 

VCLVZLCt    313. 

vccvziccco  313,  315. 
ravr/Llofifu  313. 
vavrAos  153,  313. 
vavco  319. 
vda  319,  320,  681. 
vfav  315. 
vsaviag  315. 
WaJ  315,  629. 
vtccQog  315,  574. 
Waros  315,  316. 
VFfaog  315,  316,  574. 
NeSrj  243.  • 
iVedW  243. 
v?T]yfvi]$  291,  633. 
Vfiat^a   228,    315,  316, 
vtittQdr'jQ  228. 
vfiaror  227. 
vtixf/w  594,  610. 
vffxAov  443. 
vsiog  315. 
Vft^ov  315. 
vsicpsi  318. 
vtxpo't;  161. 
vex vi  a  161. 
vsuvg  161. 
iVefiea  314. 
vsfiB&ovto  546. 
vepfo££oiicu    314,    315, 

613. 
vtfieatg  314. 
vsfiBacdco  314,  315. 

VBfliTCHQ   314. 

vifirjoig  314. 
*f>og  314,  315. 
vf>a>  53,  314. 
vivoq)£  295. 
V6i>oqpo)rof*  295. 
VfoapdrJ?  228. 


vfodt»£r/ros  228. 

vsoficci  315. 

vfOTrr^ai  268. 

Wog  311,  315. 

vfog  315. 

veoacdg  315,  316. 

veoxxtd    216,  315,  694. 

vsoxxog  629. 

vfo^ad?  315. 

vinodts  267,  268,  526. 

w'eftc  309,  533. 

vtQzegot  309,  533. 

vtQcoip  308. 

Niaaog  243. 

iVftftos  243. 

NeonoQ   243,   315,   701. 

vavficf  319. 

*£ve«  316,  470,  554. 

vsvqov   271,    316,   348, 

468,    470,    554,    555, 

573,  681. 
vivaig  (nodding)  319. 
vtvaig  (swimming)  319. 
vsvoxdfca)  319. 
vBvotriQ  319. 
vevco  319. 
vtipilTi  276,  295- 
vetpog    276,    295,    426, 

694. 
vscpoco  295. 
vffpQidiog  316. 
vsq>Qitt]g  316. 
vfqppdg  316. 
Wa>  (spin)  70,  316. 
ve'co  (heap  up)  317. 
via    (swim)    318,    319, 

320,  681. 
vsmaxl  315,  613. 
vioaxa  208. 

vil-  307,  317. 

rij  317. 

vrjdvpog  715. 

v?7fa>  317. 

vijtfo)  66,  316,  317. 

Urjidg  319. 

vr\Caxog  316. 

Nritxcu  316. 

i^Xfp#i}s  317. 

rf^a  316. 

vrivtfitq  317. 

VT]V£(Q   317. 

i/Jviff  622. 

VT[Tti<t%Gg  693. 

v/Jtwos  464,  486,  693. 

vy\itvxiog  464,  486. 

tfwevff  319,  624. 


NrjQTitg  624. 

*W*toc  342,  718. 

V59  310. 

vij<HS  316. 

vr>Off#108,  .-20. 

ync««*J317. 

vrjxrj  315. 

vijT^exfca^  462.   . 

vhTQOV  316. 

vr;ja>317,  319,  692,  700. 

vijja  318. 

(vt0yco  663.) 

(Wftja>  664.) 

(v^ai  664.) 

vifa  318,  004,  658. 

vixdco   135. 

iVixtrs  455. 

iVtxijqpdeo?  417. 

Nimnnog  455. 

rAtlov  443. 

Nmodinnog  642. 

viV  532. 

vinxQov  318. 

vwrrw     318,    608,    665, 

666. 
VLoaofiai  315,  653,  701. 
v  facto  318. 
vlxqov  443. 
Wqpa  318,  475. 
vicpdg  318.  * 

vity"  318,  475,  681. 
vtqpfrds  318. 
(vjo's  593.) 
vo«a)   178,  288.. 
vofidg  627. 
vo^fvs  314. 
vofiq  314. 
vo(i££a)  314. 
vopLiOfia  314. 
yopos  314,  315. 
fdftos  53,  314. 
vooff  178,  288. 
voaog  162. 
vdcrog  315,  701. 
voo(pt(v)  320,  509. 
voccpCSiog  616. 
voaytfriicti  320. 
vorfgog  319. 
voTfoo  319. 
vorfo  319. 
vortfa)  319. 
voxiog  319. 
iVdrog  319,  368. 
vovaog  162. 
vt;  56,  318. 
vvyficc  536. 


rumlfiftirqg  62*. 
iivntinlaymOi  102,  026. 
»li«»P  lti2. 
Xi-IKpai   120. 
fuucpij    120. 
»t'n<j>i'fli  og  010. 

™*  r.n,  3iy,  310. 

vuvi  SIB, 

vi'-i  102,  eais,  t<>4. 

»^.E  KM. 

ruotf  30,  320,  681. 

vuoob  322,  531!. 

vuoou  ,'u-j.  f>:ir».  Mr-. 

PMHJfiM  319. 
n'ornlu.;  311), 
AVcpdiJtaflOi  53. 
n'Z"»i   102.  700, 

vut  321.1,  My. 

roil  (fit;  326. 
v i,il  tiii  01$  3i«. 

flJIflltld    HI  1. 

yuJ>i<jl»0£  S22. 1«8.  7«-r>- 

;i- i'      15. 

vufiataf  ISO. 
vmxifc  320, 
MiirtOf  330. 

VUTOV    MO. 

njioj-  32u. 

£  =  Indotferiii.  bit  3*0; 

*  from  .-'I;  fill;  £  fcoui 

j  with  o  599. 
IntVm   lis". 
S«.«o'S  811. 
E'VlOj  02M. 
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£'V«s  i1**- 

iovHi  511. 

ii'iji)) «».-». 

Ill,  533.  BUS,  7111. 
lun'tmrpf  2115. 
6,W<  533. 
ivQim  595. 
ItVdfu"   305. 
Etfdv  0K.M. 
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"Oa  573. 
UxAftu*  550. 
V>a£o$  531,  56(1,  68K. 
orrp  350. 

o«()iauof  013. 

o<i<>iim'C  316. 

o/Jdv,*  632. 

offclds  4((),  1»7,  710. 
'f1|J(JiBpfaJS  714. 
■i(J(it*«Aoc   'J00.  37.'t. 
..'flyiiiHi  ;,.',,  f)2f,  714. 
'rifjuijiw  714. 
«f)*tw  2W,  8  3. 
oycSonroi  BS5. 
oyo'oo'ioi'  163,  23*> 
oy'oof 7«,  79.  ll»2, 
■"■     335,  557. 
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.'y*    513. 
Ojxi)    130. 
oympos  130. 
oyxos  (bend)   130, 
(jyios  (inns?)  331. 

oypoi  169. 

U)'JI^/     I'll-. 

dan'S   VIC. 

oftaff'iB  716. 

atf«{)]iwiii;  710. 
oSdia,  f,7,  710- 
ocTf   021. 

irlfloj  47|J,   4M7. 
jAiua.  340. 
ortY  3011. 
'nW™  2411. 
irCi.;   243. 

io,'  043. 
-....   --!«,  240,  674 
iJdf   240,   671. 
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o&opat  201. 
'O^QoaSag  4H7. 

di>(JF'"fii    187. 
m^nowv'c  487. 

ode"*  187. 

'(Wprs  296,  187. 
of  390. 
Ofa  206. 
ui'a   393. 
oldxtov  COt. 
Oiap&tta  5fil. 
O/iivffij  561. 
Ctfnji'ii  560. 
o/a'tijs  200. 

bM«  OH,  241. 

Ol'Slim    158. 

ohV«  1 57. 

oitog  393. 

o/ft^-  20S,  Mil,  673. 

di*J(o  640. 

0*,  (wtVq)  206,  573. 

oi'ri  (aorbiisi   3'J-l. 

O.'ij  2(H),  573. 

oAftng  573, 

otxadf  633. 
oiiuttfis  633. 
oi'xfiof  595. 
o/xfiijs    1(12,    170,  207, 
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oUxiifia  702. 
VKltue  501. 
'OiiitiiJfjs  501. 
oi>i;  401,  40;V 

a/'vnvJ>ij  393. 
ofjapoi'  393, 
oiVt^  393. 
h/wb  331. 
o&fos  076. 

oivi't  320,  mi. 

oiVij  393. 
Otvqls  G76, 
ofw>  321. 
oivov  393. 
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Svhuq  23(1,  715 

oi'*os  303,  551,  676. 
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oVf<>nin  170. 

oMfAvE  302,  r.Ml. 

oJtods  374,  572. 

ovfipog  179,  326,  jno. 

o7oS  321,  395. 

Dig  393. 

'OlooootBP  561. 

drfirltda)  681. 

3rj  64,  an,  303,  w>7 

dlodtppm*  374,  502. 

ovivtj/u   322,   457,    "(12, 

66-1,  576,  678. 

oloirca  373,  716. 

_  715. 

oioos  302,  561. 

7»opt.S  360. 
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Btuius   404. 

Slot  374,  540,  672,  674 

S»ou«    178,    321,    3--. 

nfcda  302,  501. 

'Oloaaovfs  561. 

613,  70S,  712,  714. 

oiow  103. 

YJloSe  572. 

UepiS*  321. 

Oftl]   394. 

aloqivdvos  636. 

oroftai  715. 

oiros  403. 

dJLotpii£oi   636. 

ovoftaiva  321,  322,  613, 

Oftvlos  561. 

dloqiF'pio  596,  036, 

000,  071. 

o?iOf««  401*. 

olita  580. 

ovomc *!>)<?>] v  632. 

dim  640. 

diiti't  204. 

OVOfLCtatl  631. 

olatvos  304,  '''63. 

pltifiir/ufc  614. 

ocoe  (ana)  404. 

5»b  480. 

'Oiuuwtn'j;  627. 

Ofos  (unit)  321. 

oKf'Alw   146,  710. 

OttKOV   457. 

'Okvpiioe  266,  715. 

"Olunos  55. 

ovvpa  215.  321,  7*15. 
ovi.'l  322,  424,  496,  704, 

OKI' £01     OS!  S. 

dlwya  374. 

oxviiqos  61)8. 

oliiloj  007. 

d|u'S  131. 

okcos  698, 

o^addv  633. 

oov  304,  555. 

OKP1C     130. 

oaaloi  322,  323. 
'Otfttpiofi  342, 

onaSoi  240,  636. 

6%ov6ug  156,  713. 

dn«£w  030. 

dkihJIIos  457,  666,  687 

apuotiai  342. 

onnpa  358. 

d*™   75,   79,   ill),    Ui2 

ri(ifiptjj  342. 

oitffrpos  395. 

673,  677,  «7'J. 

a/i^git'i  341. 
ou|Jpif">S  55,  521. 
OufJpiOiJ  341. 

oxaav  636, 

olffcos  374. 

ontus  456,  457. 

dijios  374,  621,  572. 

dwpj  457, 

o'Jfxoj   03. 

0ft(J?0S    341,    517.    521 

ojii)   116,  456,  666. 

oii/jpoj  am*  7(w. 

duryptt'O)  342, 

6«i]d6g  636. 

oiij-n'm,-  373. 

ourjpoj  342. 

dnidvd;  036. 

ohyijnfiUW  287. 

opting  SM». 

nn('£ouKi  613,  036. 

o'li-/ortp«vfojj'  237, 

dfujjtiB   104,  715. 

OBixag  457.   702. 

d-U'yos.'S73. 523,599,715 

Ofitylq    104,   321,   715 

oVistiitt  456,  457,  702 

oil  yoo  rd  g  373, 

ifii'lllj  1U4. 

dxitocvm  457. 

dliW  373. 

OfMZfltt  194. 

oXia&uvta  370,  714. 

Ofio-  395,  533. 

dniir^Evap  256. 

oliofl-so)  712. 

ofiofef  181. 

o^io&fv  322. 

'plitfaijv  370,  561. 

Swiov  453,  454. 

oinu£  f>27. 

iuoi'ios  322,  323. 

ovlorefOf  453,  45S. 

olnij  130. 

o.uofos  322,  323. 

dffds  350,  457   4fiH   f,3fi 

dlxos   130. 

opopypn  183. 

674. 

oXlvfu  03,  562. 

dfidpycupi  ] S3, 5  15.71 1 

onna  456. 

olpos  360,  361,  676 

dfids  322. 

S«xot£  460. 

olotiTBt  374. 

npoof  322. 

Stohj  460,  4S2. 

oioftsiojos  360, 

on or  322. 

oirral*of  R99. 

ololvyctia  374. 

dfiitrnio)  5  HO, 

duiaoj  358,  451P,  B9». 

dyoluyij  374. 

duffvij  5011. 

ololvy (tot  374, 

'Onfii-t'u  61  Hi. 

obco^  469,  699, 

ololuyoiv  374. 
oiolufm  374. 

dfiipnlds  205,  524. 
Ofiqiff^   295. 

Oiruxa   450. 
Djirapo  357,  358. 

oXolvs  374. 

o/itpij  495. 

opnjiu  349. 

oio£  563,  566. 

dpqju»iu  500. 

op a toe  361. 
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oqcco)    90,    OH,    90,    103, 

341),  574. 
OQpos  573,  079. 
dpycfrffs  184. 
dpya£a>  i> 0 7 . 
dpyarov  180. 
dpy«s  184. 
dpyaco  184. 
dpyq   184,  1H5. 
dpytov  180. 
dpyuta   184,  719. 
ojjfyjUtt  184. 
OQeyvvfii,  184. 
dpeya>   1*4,  701,  719. 
dpttvo's  350. 
oQtiog  350. 
dpa'rqs  580. 
dpf£is  184. 
dpf'ovro  348,  590. 
'OQiozris  350. 
Optus  350. 
oqJ-o$  079. 
dp&d&Dpov  234. 
dp#ds  474. 

oQiyvdofuti,  1S4,  701. 
dpi'™  49,  348,  719. 
dpx?j  047. 
(dpxo  fn  047.) 
opxos  500. 
dpfiftO'ds  355. 
oquccco  349. 
OQfii-Pog  49. 
dpu/J  349. 
opju/jr/jpiov  349. 
OQiitd  355. 
'OpjLu'ax  350. 
opuixas  340. 
opuos  355,  350,  074. 
dpffov  350. 
dpvi'foiov  394. 
dp  vis  350,  480. 
dprupi  49,  348,  719. 
opoftos  34(),  573,  719. 
oQvyvta   184,  719. 
oQoduuvog  353,  519. 
6qo9'vv(o  348,  719. 
Vgokoi  350. 
OQOVicti  349. 
opos  3c0,  474,  079. 
opos  079. 

dpo's  350,  351,  674. 
OQOvfica  573. 
OQOvta  348. 
OQOtpr]  005. 
dp?r^§  200. 
OQQCt   052. 


dppds  350,  351. 
oppos  350,  093. 
dpffo,  OQG80  348. 
6 qt all's  092. 

dpra'/Ugos  092. 
oqzrj  567. 
oprt>£  351,  523. 
OQvydva)  351. 
dpvy?}  618. 
OQvyfiddeg  351. 
dpt>yfia<?ds  351. 
dpryjids  351,  714. 
OQvyco  351. 
dpuja  501. 
dpvjLtaytfds  351,  358- 
dpdojLtat  358,  714. 
ogvaco)  518,  001. 
dpvjq  518. 
OQCpaveva)  296. 
dpqpaw'tt  290. 
dpqpcm'£a>  290. 
dpqpaviarq's  296. 
dqpavo's  290. 
'OQysvg  473. 
dpqpvatbs  473. 
oQGpvrj  473. 

dpqpwvos  473. 
dpqpvds  473. 
dpqpo0drqs  290. 
dpqpo's  290. 
'Oqcpavdng  290. 
dpz«uos  189. 
dp^as  047. 
oQZV&uos  00. 
dpzqarijs  293. 
oQzrjOTvg  013. 
dpcopa  348. 
dpcdptt  349. 

OQCQQSTCtl    719. 

ds  (own)  390. 

os  k->5,  3JW,  399,  590. 

ogye  399. 

oaar;  243. 

offos  540. 

d(?a«  453,  058. 

"Oaaa  457. 

oWe    58,   99,  457,  658. 

oaarjzqg  454. 

oaaofiai  5H,  457,  600. 

dados  398,  640. 

0GTC<K0g  209. 

iazctoiov  209. 

oaxctcpig  711. 

oazhvog  209. 

dartov  41,  209,  494. 

dattvos  209. 


'darpttxiVdtt  633. 

darpaxov  209. 

ootqsiov  209. 

0OTQ8OV  209. 

dtfqpv's  088,  713. 

dtfxos  580. 

ozs  480,  595. 

or*  442,  591. 

ozlioD  714. 

ozXrjua  714. 

drAos  714. 

ozQaliog  224>  713. 

*Orpfds  711. 

drpqpds  224,  713. 

6zQvyr\tpdyog  713. 

drpvva)  321,  712,  713. 

ozzi  482. 

drrt  075. 

drro^os  459. 

ov  396. 

od«  394. 

oda  550. 

ovctC  (tpvXai)  573. 

oval  550. 

Odttppcai'  549. 

ou«ra  404. 

ovdctg  75,  113,  177,  228, 

240,  350,  636,  674. 
ovdev6o<oQog  349. 
oddds  240,  674. 
ovfaog  248,  677. 
OviXtct  549,  650. 
Ovsvovoict  549. 
odfrftp  261. 
(oy&e  489.) 
odx  80. 
ov^wt  360. 
odAttpo's  530,  540. 
odAe  374,  522. 
ouXtto  374. 
odAq  374. 
OuXiog  374. 
odAd#pi£  347. 
ouAos  (curly)  347,  546, 

t579. 
odAos  (entire)  540,  669, 

^672,  074. 
odlos  (sheaf)  563. 
ovX6zr\g  347. 
ovXorvzai  360. 
OvXm  563. 
ovvoiice  321,  714. 
ovov  555. 
ovqci  350. 
ovQcivrj  351. 
odpayo?  351,  028. 


ovfavi'rovtt  351,  "St'. 

Oupitvoj  351. 

oupavo',;   JJ51,   570. 
o^pn?'H.'  350,  693. 
oupEiOj-  360. 
oopfvs  SKI. 

OVQt'f&QU    351. 

ovQijpii   351. 
OU(/«IOS  35(1,  693. 

oupov  (»[!acu)   348. 
ovpov  (urine)  351  (bis). 

oi?  p  o$  35l>. 

oupos  (wak'hman)  96,  97, 

,340,  663,  574. 
oiqos  (mountain)  850, 
otipos  (boundary)  ii7'J. 
oupos   (wind)   390,   405. 
OVS  389.  404,  406. 
ovrof  532. 
ovTtttii  399. 
dtff/lm  051,  667. 
6<pilla  667. 
dcp&oifios  451),  457, 676. 

oipu  133,  103,  457,  176, 

495. 
oVltov-BJ-w    Bill. 
Oippcr  R75. 

OH  HtufiTfU.tridr'Ar;,-  487. 
flippnyj]   586. 
oqj(trVi>06j   586. 
oipptin  J96i  8«6. 
ogspuo'fi.    296,  487. 
d?pue    290,    321,    4H7, 
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ojJjjia  192. 
ox&h  193. 
oj#os  00. 
ojlrtlj   192. 
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oV  702. 
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Mdvi]  493. 
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jttnjraAi]  289. 
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Mffe  288,  507,  613. 
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waiai  311. 
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/Jaia;»iJ*ijS  269. 
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xt/Xttinlayz&n's  278. 
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mJUmEk  "47. 
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*«i(ids  289. 
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nafirpttivm  298. 
Kaiiptrvdu*  298. 

no*  27i. 

ifcvnWi'E  624, 
xavAoHDg  497. 

stfeo'iipro;  716. 


xavijyi'pif  fiOl,   705. 
irni'ffijp   430. 

/Tavowfu's  276. 
FIuvOQtiOs  356. 
savof  494. 
ntrcotipyos  567. 
Flavoipta  465. 
vawrTi'i;  617,  631. 
mrvrttjoo  510. 

aavv  4(i(l.  510. 

Jla'fios  588. 

xuojiai  271,  283* 

*o!p  26!>.  210. 

jraptt  2l)!>.  27.1,  274,  285. 
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flttQatioaos  685. 
xaoai  269. 
«apmp(o)  269. 
napttlttftjjai'u   269. 
WopctfiK'po)  324. 
naQttvnuoi  269. 
xnpmjfi  405. 
KttpAaxdg  526. 
naff  id  405. 
Kfrpti'xa   648. 
VOQiaxtVa^ato  634. 
KBpfjm  269. 
jrcprii'oi'   405. 
jrtrpijKro  269, 
nRpr)opOf  356. 
n«p*f'i-os  283. 
/7op.e  278.  622. 
I/opvaade  7. 

ttflpOipiR  401. 
JropOB27H,2<4, 286,432. 
xapralof  526. 
t«S  400,  654. 
Tlaat9i>]  509. 
,  irtroaali)  289. 
xaoeattae  208,320.  52;l, 

661. 
xaaaopat  271. 
«ao*u  BO,  421,  691. 
naravr)  210. 
jretrJopai  270,  493. 


j>  270. 

*ar>)pll,270,431,432. 

xatot  270. 

watpios  270,  C18. 

nrarp<D£  270. 

siivla  271. 

KtfVpi&os  616. 

*««pos   271,   348,  554. 
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navg  288. 

necvavoXt]  '271. 

TtttVb)   271. 

naq,k(i£(o  ."01. 

Tragtro^  510. 

3f«xv^    2<*)S,    308,    510, 

523. 
7tctxog  510. 
nccxvXog  23*2. 
jrujdvw  511). 
army's  ^32,  276,  500,  523. 
Tth A«  4*2. 

7Tt^«<0    215. 

ttmV/j  244. 
nidiXov  24  1. 
nt-dtov  214,  6GO. 
xr^ov  83^113,  177,  210, 

2i4,  474. 
»*t«  244,  603. 

"t&s  244,  ««>3. 

7r*V{ft>|Kai  202. 

ntifao  54,  202,  559. 

waiifro  262. 

arfixfo     103,    651,    664, 

j-«  i«  pv 

b(x. 
jm>a  272. 
(ntivdyw  612.) 
(jrftvajetg  612.) 
wfip«  272,  273. 
affect'  273. 
ntiQ<i£(o  G12. 
iJfiettiM^  224,  273- 
flrfiipttp  273. 
TttlQCtO)   272,   612. 
jrfi^r/ri^w  280. 
risiQt&oos  274. 

7TSLQQ)    273.* 

tffM-a  252. 
ntioucc  261. 
ntxog  163. 

TtfKTtO)    1C3. 

wtxrw    163,    651,    664, 

067. 
w*xa>  K>3,  651,664,667. 
xr^«  271,  279. 
w*A«yos  27S,  720. 
wfAafro  278,  701. 
ttA«s  (skin)  271,  701. 
niXag  (near)    114,  278- 
riiXaoyoi  35,  446. 
niXt&og  683. 
Tr^f^ov  720. 
7rt7fi«  227,  271. 
ntXeiag  271. 
KfAfxag  163. 
7itXt%i'i(o  163. 


7r^Xfxxcfo)  163. 
ntXtnuov  163. 
Kt'Afxxos  163. 
7rAfX(ja   163. 
niXenvg   1(53,  655,  720. 
ntXsfii^io  278. 
7rfAt#i>d$  271. 
iteXiitr}   ID 3. 
areAids  271,  703. 
ntXi%vri  493. 
Trt'AAa  271,  507. 
/7i?AA»7  271. 
niXXrjg  271. 
wfAAi's  623. 
TTfAAo's  271. 
ntXoticu  463,  464 
nfXonovvrjciaxog  625. 
w**os  271,  703. 
Trt'Ao)  463,  464. 
ntfi^ia  459. 
7t£uizd£<o  45S,  479. 
?Tf>wt  458,  465,  701. 
ittfinrog  458,  479. 
nepcpi^  70x. 
itstiiptg  708. 
nt(i(pQT}S(6v  238. 
ntviaxai  272. 
wtv^ff  272. 
jrtyO^w  261. 
wfy-O'f^dg  261. 
TTf ftfog  66, 270,  495,  587. 
jib  via  272. 
arfvi^dg  272. 
nivoiicci  272,  683,  691. 
THyrddeagjuog  458. 
TCEVtciktriQig  676. 
aevrdTroAis  458,  479. 
Jr*'iTC  458,  479,  701. 
7Cfvr>fxorra  479. 
Tret/rqxdvTOpos  344. 
we'os  272,  683. 
ninaficct  271,  283. 
nenvvpivog  280. 
ninoi&a  262. 
ninov  459. 
niitov&a  272. 

TttTtOGflCCl   557. 

ntTCQCotai  282. 

nsnxtato  635. 

fffTCTo's  458. 

«5?rtG>  450,  651,  665. 

ninav  458,  665. 

rcep  274. 

fte'ea  273. 

7r£pcava>  273. 

tt*  per  fog  273. 


nsgc(iT8Qco  273. 

ntQctv  273. 

w*p««  273,  635,  705. 

3Tf(>«ti7  273. 

ntgaco  (press    through) 

neQceon    (convey    acrosH, 

nell)  273,  274. 
negyuna  303. 
7Tf()<?ti|  245. 
itEQdoiiai  245. 
jrc'etfa)  80,  245,  286. 
ff£?l2G9,  274,  285,310. 

ntQtpQVX*0*  705. 
nfQiddsfoaca  645. 
arfp£#f£ios  234. 
Trf^f'ftftt  274. 
fttptxrtoirtg  156. 
negitjifarig  274. 

*«>'£  274,  685. 
nfQiotfta  274. 
7t£QLQQr]dr]g  353. 
iztQig  685. 
nsQiaaaivca  685. 
Trtptaao's  274,  291. 
TTfpir^f'qptrnft  223. 
TrfptqpAvo)  499. 
7rf£xd£o)  275. 
7rfpxatVo)  275. 
TTfpxvds  274. 
irfyxos  274,  275. 
TTfpxcdfiara  275. 
7ttQvriai  273. 
71sq6vt]  273. 
itSQQU  273. 

71SQQ8X<»   652. 

atpcogos  652. 
7Tf^(j67roAt5  148. 
risqanpovri  266. 
w^uffi  208,  275- 
TTfpvcnvde  275. 
Trtpvrt(s)  275. 
itiaoov  660. 

itioovQfg  465,  480,  705. 
?rf  croco  358, 459,  651 ,  658, 

665,  667,  699. 
nixanvov  493. 
TTM-ftAov  210,  211. 
nizaXog  210,  211. 
7t(xdvvvfii  210,  701. 
itftcccfia  210. 
7rfTa<Jos  210. 
jrtra^vov  493. 
nixo^i  210,  468. 
ntxoQeg  27. 
7r«rpafog  633. 
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nixxta  665. 
ntv&qv  262. 
nsv9ofiai  262,  651. 
7tev*ccXi(iog  143,  163- 
nsvnedavog  163. 
nsvKSTioi  163. 
ntvurj  163. 
nevKcov  163. 
ttft>0t?  262. 
neyXottisvcu  302. 
nicpQadov  660. 
*£(pv£o'tes483,484,605. 
nicpvKct  378,  696,  697, 
itsipig  458. 
Tlriyaaog  268. 
nrjysatfiaXXog  679. 
nqyficc  268. 
Trqyvu/u   98,   268,   510, 

523,  637,  661. 
wqyo<?    268,    509,    510, 

661. 
TtTjdaUov  245. 
jrijdao)  245,  039. 
nrjdov  245. 
nr\%xig  476. 
.jrqxros  320. 
nr\Xa^Clio  276. 
nyXsnXiag  482. 
vijiUi'o?  275. 
ratios  275. 
nrjXvi  482. 
Ityvf ids  276,  293. 
nrjvsXonsixt  276. 
7r»}j>>?  276. 
7irjvt£o(i<xi  276. 
nrjviov  276. 
ntjvtxig  276. 
jr^fog  276. 
7zt]g6g  273. 
w^Wo)  661. 
Tr/j^S  194. 
nict(v(o  276. 
ttta/Uog  276. 
wta^  276,  499. 
Triad's  204,  276,  499. 
7r^«g  639. 
7rt<J«a>  639. 
mdqtig  639. 
7r/tie«  204,  276. 
FIiBQiov  464. 
7H?eo£  276. 
ni&og  43. 
TTtXpOff    163,  214. 
m'Xivog  277. 
niXv  aynti  701. 
Tulvctco  701. 


ndvog  703. 

7rtros  277. 

irifwiiy   276,  (bis),  582. 

mfircXrjfii  55,  277,  544. 

mfingrj^ii  58,  284. 

7rA>axos  277. 

*M/«eo's  277. 

rtfVov  281. 

TTtVog  277,  683. 

mvvxrj  280. 

wtvvroff  280,  720. 

TriVo  281,  666,  703. 

Trxotifs  276. 

nuticiMo  281. 

ninqdc%0}  273, 274, 661. 

jr^rco  210,  468,  665. 

JTfcra  281,  639. 

niaivog  277. 

Trtffos  281,  639. 

Tri'aos  277. 

at'cca  163. 

moziqQ  639. 

fft'ariff  262,  622,  623. 

niOTQCt  2*1,  639. 

m'ovQtg    286,   465,   480, 

702,  705. 
ntt&og  657. 
jrirvf'o)    210,   354,   701, 

702. 
Tttwrjiii   210,  246,  701. 
nCxvto  701. 
7wrvAos  702. 
nCxvqov  489. 
jr/rus  163. 
Triqpauaxw  297,  298, 691, 

702. 
nCav  163,  276,  499. 
nXcty%xog  278. 
nXafa  278,  604,  608. 
3rA«^«vi7  279,  497. 
^«7r«voy279,497,669. 
itXctCaiov  669,  670. 
itXdaivog  164. 
7rAaxovs  164. 
TiXa^  164,  278. 
jrAaapa  279. 
nXaoaco  279. 
nXaaxiyt  289,  397. 
jryloftfTo's  279. 
7rZar«ros  279,  497. 
nXavdaaco  662. 
jrAatq  279. 
jrZaros  279. 
nXctxvg    210,    211,    215, 

279,  497. 
nXiyfia  164,  485. 


nXsyvvo)  523. 

ttA^ov  278,  720. 

nXei'eiv  563. 

ttUftrro?  282. 

wyUfov  9,  282,  337. 

nXina)  164,  523,  547. 

nXsviKov  280,  281,  443. 

nXevQa  14. 

rcXf'o)  204,  279,  507. 

nXeag  277. 

Tci^yiJ  278. 

izXij&og  76,  277. 

7rA^|^ov  278. 

itXn&vg  277. 

wAi^gj    66,    277,    278, 

665. 
nXrifivrj  278. 
nXr\v  282. 
itXrjQTjg  277. 
flrtijaeov  114,  278. 
Tr^cra©   164,   278,  608, 

661,  697. 
TtXivftrjdov  633.  • 

nXCv&og  279. 
w>U'£  165. 
nXiaaopcu  165. 
itXtpdg  165. 
7rXoxafi09   164,  720. 
ftloxq   164. 
ttXoos  49,  279. 
nXovxtvdrjv  633. 
xrAoutog  277. 
nXozpog  485,  493. 
nlvua  279. 
TrXvvrifo  279,  280. 
TT/luvr^ta  280. 
nXvvon  279.  * 
ftAvapd?  280. 
TrXvro'ff  279. 
nXcoxrjg  279. 
k/Uotos  279. 
ffXaJoj    204,    279,    562, 

564. 
nvsi(o  563. 
nvsvfia  280,  306. 
«vfv>coy  280,  281,  443. 
nvevato  280. 
wvf'o)  280,  281,  507. 
nviyto  280,  690. 

wroijf280,  564. 
7rvot?i  564. 
J7Vy£  637. 
nvvxo  280. 
nvvxog  280. 
wo'a  288. 
ftodorcrds  526. 
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ndtffp  469. 
noGim  388. 

xoitta  70,  28X,  464. 
noixiUa   1H1. 
ninxiJ.dOpoi'os  492, 
jrotxtXos  164. 
iioiki  Id rppor*  477. 

*0,u<'t    268,    281.    613, 
woirij    281,    282,    SOS. 

324,  371,  477. 
xoiot  459,  fiSli, 


iroxoi  4X0. 

JToAfutio  595. 
Kirttfi&o  699,  625. 
jroJUpos  278,  489. 
nolnio)  4(J3,  404. 
Kitl/fr  2X2,  013. 
tdJioj  271,  703. 
ndJlisSi,  22;.,  269,  282, 

4X9,  490,  493,  623. 
xohaoovxos  282. 

noli'iijg  282. 
ffoJi'jFij  282. 
no  J  t'j  not  2X2,  493. 
soUjog  588. 
7i6li.fi  ess. 
jroHaxij  804,  702. 
noliffioii  693. 
itolos  4(>3.  464,  705. 
jtoluirpijios  509. 
Hoi  tiff  tear  it   666. 
ffoXvWptds  223,  643. 

nolt'ijpaf  343. 
iroliidfaroe  509. 
itoXdiopic  622. 
jroilijiijrts  313. 
flrttwafttf  78, 
noli'^{ii/v  347. 
TtoXvs  82,  225,  282,  382, 

58",  C7o. 
iraitSilag  220. 
woljos  588. 

nofiipolv^  292,  501. 
irofiaroe  501, 


TtOTtitu^fi  374. 

nopJaxdj  526. 

TKiffdij   245. 

Kopfu'oj  272. 

wiptui  59'>. 

Hctpnt  BIT. 

nopSpds  272. 

jroo/fiB  272. 

jropifios  66fl, 

jtoois  283. 

jw'(ffl«6  (llaqiovf)  275. 

jrdpxijs  ir>.j. 

jtdpxoj  (net)  165,  547, 

irdpKos  (pi^)   165. 

nopdimg  283. 

iropoj  272. 

nognrj  273,  299,  361. 

jroppis  283. 
ndp*p'io  2*4,  285. 

itoiiavvm  282. 
itooouj  284.  285. 
jrdprrej  283. 

to.ti-  so,  2x1; 

^djHj  I'iMjs    1()4,  417. 
jropgnipm  304,  374,  4X6 


708. 

n6s  285. 
ndo&ij  272. 
rioaiSiitnos  612. 
icons  (drink)  281. 
to  cis  (hi  is  band)  283. 
irooof  451). 
jrdotog  459. 
noirijuoj   625. 
JTotofids  720. 
soraofuu  210. 
notairdc  526. 
Trim   459,  46j,  480. 

BOTiJj  281. 

worf  so,  207,  ill,  2H5, 
286,    454,    512,    631, 


jidti-iB  283,  637,  666. 
ndrofi  281,  319. 
ttov  459,  465. 


450 
novlvs  541,  670. 

»o»e  Hi,  244- 

HOVQ  288. 
wpnxvde  275. 
irpBKQi  274,  (SGI. 
xpaxtifioc  661. 

icpaog  281. 

jip«dtije  284. 

ngaaig  273. 

npatfooj    237,  274,   451, 

BpKti'tte  273. 
uyiirof  284. 
irpavvu  284. 

irpiiyuj  472. 
npravdc  275. 
noE1uiloi'  705. 
wpt'ajjirs  472,  626. 

itpjoyue  472, 

xaijfro  66,  2*4. 

jrpf)(ta/V<o  284. 

jrpijujs  307. 

"tni'S  274. 

Tipjjoow  274. 

jrpijtfujp  284, 

wpijve  284. 

jrp/rtfini  2(3.  274. 

/Tpiorfift  (»24,  625, 

IIqi'uuos  624. 

jrpi'i'  2S4,  285. 

irpo  274*;  2*4,  286,  807, 

308,  310,   192.  705. 
nQO&ikviirof:   257,    510, 

705. 
npoiaUca  540. 
wpoftiiis   137,  067. 
xp«£  667. 

npoiooo^m  137,  667. 
Jtpoxtts  275. 
/7pdxvij  275. 
jroofinjoj  328. 
;7o0fir,)7nif  337. 
wpo'poj  7d,  284- 
Jtpo'J  275. 
npooi'uiot  492. 
npoiropoi&t v   270,  323. 
JtpoirfTijs  210. 
nyoTrijlna/Jni   275,  371. 
JtpO'-TpijCfit  696. 
Bpo,-  80,  285.  286. 
5i()Ufnpj;ofiff(    189. 
npofdoxam  612. 
wpojf'ii  207. 


460 

nQogtipig  461. 
nQogriXvxog  546. 
ngogrivrig  306. 
izQoa&tv  '285. 
ngog-Kwim  42,   158- 
TCQoaoco   284,   285,  291. 
TtQOGiO  284,   -'85,  310. 
nqoxavig  284,  705. 
Tr^dtfpos  284.  , 

TtQOxlm,  207,  211,285, 

286,    454,    512,    531, 

699. 
nQOVGfXsa  555. 

7TQO(p8Qrt$   301. 
7lQO<p6QG)    301. 

jrpo^u    179,   308,  510. 
7T(»oa)qpos'  457. 
71QVILVCI    705. 

jr^vfivwato^  616. 
ngiifivog  705. 
Tr^urariff  284,  705. 
7tQ(pr}V  284. 
wpwf  284,  285. 
7tQ(oi£og  603. 
?r()a>£  275. 
zrpcotos  76,  284- 
mat(o  269. 
xcr«()i'V|u-art  696. 
nrsXtcc  211. 
nxiov  489. 

TTTt'^Vft   489. 

Trrf^dv  210,  699. 
7Tzsqv£  210. 
Trrfpvcaw  662. 
7rr  r/tfaeo  63. 
nzCXov  210. 

flrrtfftfw   277,   4S9,    053. 
jrrd^uos  489. 
TrroX/e^oi/  282. 
nxoXig  269,  481),  490. 
nxog&og  14. 
7rrv«/lov  286. 
7rrvoy  489. 

ITTVQtO   696. 

7rrv<ycrw  490,  498,  518. 
nxv%tg  518. 
jrrv^/y  490,  498. 
nxvto    280,    2S0,    489, 

490,  663. 
wroofta  210. 
nxtai  63. 
nxobais  210. 
TrraxFxdJtt)  692. 
7r  r  to  a  a  a>  63. 
TTTw^dg  692,  700. 
Ilvavi  tpia  465. 
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rivavsif)i(6v  465. 
wvavos  465. 
?ri»y/J  513. 
rLvyficcCoi  287. 
7rvyfi«z°S  287. 
nvyiii?  287,  514. 
ttvvwv  287,  513. 
[Jydva  464. 
nrvfylos  280. 
nvtco  287. 
jrt><foda>v  286. 
xruO'^fJv  2(53,  516. 
nv&cQ  66,  286,  421. 
IIv&(o  287. 
JTutfajy  287. 
nv'CQ  288. 
7rvxa^a>  514. 
Trvxivdi?  287,  514,  704. 
nvHVog  287. 
nvnxrjg  287. 
jrvAttvpds  349,  707. 
nvXacogog  349. 
7rv^ft»pdg  349. 
Trd^  81,   705. 
nvfiaxog  706. 
7rvvd«6  263,  516. 
nvvd'avofjLccL    2(V2i    051. 
nvi  81,  287,  364,  514, 

704. 
nvov  287. 
w«e  5,  287,  '288. 
nvgd  287. 
7ru^«y^«  170. 
nvQCtd'og  683. 
jrvpyog  303. 
nvQioGca  345. 
Truro's  287,  345. 
7rvQt'tv  28S.1 
Trvpvo?  288. 
nt^d?  288. 
nvQi%t]  692. 
TIvQQog  417. 
nvfgog  287. 
7rt»^odtf  287. 
nvafia  262. 
TTvaris  262. 
Trdra/Aos  215. 
nvxtfco  286. 
7tiaX£0pcu  463. 
7t(o\t(o  463. 
ncoXtov  2h8. 
7raUo£  288. 
Treofttt  281. 
wajvai  281,  703. 
Trwff  87,  459,  465. 
weSt;  268,  28L 


9  =  Iudogerm.  r  341 ;  its 
Aspiration  and  pro- 
nunciation 352,  446; 
q  from  £  447,  589. 

Q«  80,  343.  675. 

{«'0*Off  353,  638. 

*Pa$iv&iog  719. 

paytvs  185. 

QcedctXog  353. 

patfapvoe  353,  519. 

Qctdcc^iog  353. 

Qadig  354. 

Qccdivog  353. 

(>adi|  353. 

$rc#«6>oj  228,  512. 

£«#afuyg  11,  228,  512. 

Qct&docco  228,  512. 

pea/Jos  473. 

Qctivu  228,  512. 

(Wa>  531. 

Qtxytog  159,  185,  531,  545, 
661. 

QCCXTOl    159. 

pavt's  228. 

Qttnig  352,  638. 

ptt7rra>  665,  666. 

Qunvg  352,  353,  502. 

gccxdvii  574. 

Qoupotvig  352. 

gdcpccvog  352. 

paqpfj  665. 

ptfqpvs  352,  502. 

(£dzfr£Oi'  352. 

p«X/«  352,  510. 

QOtxtcifog  352. 

pajts  352. 

Qoczixrjg  352. 

£a jos  (thorn  hedge)  352. 

(jcizog  (rag)  352. 

gf/Bvg  185. 

p<?yxa>  495. 

giyficc  185. 

ps'y°S  185. 

Qty%a)  495. 

£e'*#a>  607,  657. 

Qh&QOv  354. 

£*'£«  (dye)  185,  «04. 

fc'Jco  (do)  180,  185,  383, 

483,  604,  607,  657. 
Qfice  616. 
Qt[xf}m  353. 
ptog  354. 
yecpQ)  352. 
Qeviioc  354. 
g&vatg  354. 
(jEvardg  354. 
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${<x>  354,  081. 
fyypvg  185. 
^PrjytXaog  185.    . 
'Prtyiov  185. 
^/Jyfi«  531. 
QWHiv  510,  5!}1. 
Qtjyvviit     53,    CO,     510, 

531,  661. 
9^'og   1S5,  531. 
V^r^ioff  016. 
pr/ua  345. 
pr'iv  347. 
"Pijvfia  347. 
g^vi^  347. 
(JjJtfiS  345. 
orjaxco  345. 
Qrt06(D  511,  001. 
^to?  345,  007. 
(Jijtpa  345. 
o/Jrwp  345. 
qtiu'ti  510. 

#y«  383,  447. 

§ty(dav6g  353. 

oiytco  353. 

piyr/Adff  353. 

giyiov  353. 

ptyos  3^3. 

Qiyoto  35  3. 

gidctfiog  519. 

#&*  353,  354,  604,  702. 

<?<wr;  353,  665. 

ptn/Jeo  354. 

plan's  354. 

£6rfto  353,  665,  703. 

Vte  355. 

£n/>,354,  501. 

goyog  184. 

po^crXdg  353. 

godafivog  353. 

godavog  353. 

godov  353. 

joq  354. 

£o«*  642. 

JHMo?  632,  068. 

£h><?  632,  668. 

QOjifiog  353. 

Qopiicc  296. 

poo?  354. 

Qonalov  352. 

^07r/j  352. 

ooftrog  296. 

$6nxQov  352,  353. 

(o<pav(o  296. 

jo?  ten  296. 

ootprjua  296. 

ev«S'354,  639. 


pu|3dV  632. 
(Jvyzos  495. 

£t»oV  032. 
Qvdi'a  042. 
pvtfo'v  632. 
(n>ttyo'sJ>54,  355. 
gvjirj  354,  355. 
ptJTTOff   605. 
QV7tx(o  GG5. 
gvaig  354. 
pvtos  3;>4. 
gvrpsco  296. 
Qtoycdtog  531,  551. 
£a)&os  348. 
(jCdfro)?  355. 
Qiojirj  355,  494. 
Q(ovvvtii  355. 
Qcoopat  355,  665. 

(»   =   Indogerm.  s  378; 

a    becoming    445    f ; 

0  assimilated  652 ;  init. 

g  dropping  out  435; 

see  spiritus  asper. 
cd  593. 
adyrj  661. 
Gttivo)  685. 
ad%og  061. 
caAayeo)  375. 
<y«;iayj?  375,  662. 
o«X*%(ov  375,  062. 
(jaAag  375,  662. 
(jaAaadaj  375,  002. 
GaXsveo  375. 
tfaAr,  375,  085. 
adXog  (rocking)  375,  538, 

085. 
adXog  (saliva)  375,  397. 
6aXmyyoXoy%viir\vddcti 

028. 
cdXmyt  28H,  414. 
caXni'fiSa  007. 

<j«;.w/foi  2^8,  004,  oeo. 

GaXmaaw  000. 
dft/lvy^  376. 
<sdfi§aXov  470. 
cravdaAoi'  476. 
ffaos  382,  414. 
aaoco  382. 
aanQog  458. 
Eanqxo  689. 
aaqydvri  384. 
Zag7trj$(ov  266. 
adttm  001. 
<yava?dff  383,  (>73. 
a«vxov  390. 


cwpfc  458,  502. 

aaco  382,  414. 

2:aw  382. 

apivvvfii  500,  675,  G9G. 

ctfuydv  G88. 

«'  218. 

ai§ug  530,  576. 

ai§BQog  570. 

<Ff0#a>  530 

<F*|ta  414,  529,  576. 

atone  230,  245,  376. 

ZtfQ  541,  673. 

<jfto«  355,  356,  674. 

asiQtaaig  541. 

<jc  iota co  541. 

asiQivog  541. 

^ft'pios   401,  402,  541, 

085. 
csfa  375,  382,  397. 
aAaff  541,  673,  685. 
atl/pri  402,  541. 
osXXi^o^at.  685. 
IfUo/  637. 
ciXpata  240,  375- 
aFpvo?  472,  576,  578. 
ZevocpiXog  685. 
(asottvrapya  597.) 
otQt'g  355. 
d^o's  201. 
oeovtpog  458. 
«V-«  3X3,  573. 
cfe  435,  570,  674,  676. 
ofrm  60,  382,  074. 
ff/jxds  154,  101,  458. 
a rj [is gov  397. 
67171 8 3 (6 v   458. 
ffqttG)  458. 
fff}oToov  382. 
arixig  208,  397. 
-ff#ai  06. 
o&svccQog  494. 
IftevsXog  494. 
a&iviog  494. 
ff^wj  424,  404,  497. 
o&tva)  494. 
aca  703. 
<ri«f  286. 

oYcrtov  375,  414,   599. 
GiaXog  375,  599,  708. 
GiaXcodrjg  375. 
ffiya  383. 
tftyaAdfig  599. 
Giydio  383. 

oiy/]  383,  414,  623,  685. 
aiyi\X6g  383 
atdrjQog   245,  414,  686. 


SifiaviSivs  630.     . 

-Eijioju/tfije  030. 

(jivii'urcpoi,-    J32. 

cii'tctju  382. 

01  Wot- a  382. 

oijioio',;  493. 

iVwinpos  328,  458,  707. 

tflTTKXOS    085. 

ijioplds  493. 

m.o£n.  166,  383. 

oxw£<»v  883, 

okbios   1(>5,  680,  685. 

axatoav  vri  166. 

CXBldtlJS    1G5. 

ox  (lift)    f83,    686,    702, 

712. 
•STtdlt&eov  686. 
er.tskiv&ijov  G8G. 

(FHdliUj-    Ml. 

oxaltvw  686. 
ff*«lij*os  376. 
oxaliV  03,  541. 
axdllm    63,    165,    541, 

686,  697. 
oxalfii)  641. 
cxdloy,  f.9,  C3,  165,  686, 

089,  720. 
,Zx«>nviino«;  682. 
exuvtfciJ^tfpoi'  166, 
eviavSaXov  ICC. 
oaRj-'-tov  -195. 
axttxdvTi  166,  C65. 
OXQ-JHrog    166,  682. 

fj  KBIT  OS     166. 

ixniriiUnUij   370,   638. 
ma*™    1GG,  665,  680, 

682. 
oxcro/Jw  CSC,  712. 
Gxcipiyos  522,  683,  719, 

720,  721. 

OXBpffJUM    G83. 

extrptpio*  683,  719._ 
mi«eq>oj  522. 
oxaOoos  1C5. 
sxdVj   166,  602. 

muripif  683. 

ox«cpo«   106,   502,  686, 

C86,  705. 
axaqiaQij   IGGi  683. 
nx<datU'iijiiG5,24G,C82, 

701 . 
aniSaaig  246. 
DKtXi's  494. 
uuf'los  434. 
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axinae  168,  G94, 


axcvij   1G8. 
NIIH   168. 

axijtjf  168. 
mpAna  BU,  721. 

0X1)H1O)I>  614. 
OxijjiiOb  166. 

mqmpav  16C. 

mtiprra  166,  "14,  665, 

680,  701. 
flxijjrojv  166,  666. 
migp/mH  665. 
sm«167,  108,  080,703. 
oxiopoj  107. 
ctxiae  167. 
OHIO  id   107. 
avuSctQov  340. 
<ixfW*au«(  67   146,  240, 

637  '682,  701. 
axi/mru  H',(>,  665,  683, 

701. 

GKIXD3*     166,    083. 

extqor  168,  703. 

•jxiqos  108,  703. 

CKilirsra    C8G,    702,   712. 

mtajog  688. 

axi'ip  683. 

oxwnde  501,  093,  721. 

GUviiiira   522,  G66. 
axuc™  695. 
axvttpoe  696. 
Hxn'ipos  696. 
OxtyGGS,  683. 
oxo  IB    168. 


motor  108. 
axoidg  168,  042. 
«xihV  G68. 
axolios  376,  473. 
Bxoioxpo's  G83. 
oxdlotfi  69,   168- 
mdlo&oog  Ids.  GMG. 

GXOlvKTtO    59,     168. 

oxo'jiilofi  167. 


siDiiioudi   98,  103. 

oxowij   1G7. 
,    exoma  167. 

moiro's  98,  167,  665. 

OHo'tOg  108. 

oxnoVi  642. 

exvlevm  1G8. 
,    OxiixJco   168. 

iwl(W  108. 

milZov  168,  085,  086. 

ffxiilof  168. 

axvldo  168. 

mwrali]  683. 

morns  168,  083. 

ox«V°S  705. 

OKlJTIfDflB     107. 

oxoiirra.   167,  606. 
oxoio  28,  155,  166,  280, 
'     ORG. 
,    otuoQta  166,  167. 

oWSH,  167,  177,065. 
Ofinpnytfoi  626. 

.   apaa  8S0,  0*1,  092. 

aftfpo'alfos  081. 
oplooW;  681. 
fljiiji'Oe  681. 

afiriDivfl'Of  581. 

«/iW«i  320,  092,  700. 

0711x00;  682. 

Ofii^ij  340. 

aitiv9tt  340. 

Z(Liv9*vs  340. 

a iit's  340. 

(iuiixTijii   101,   082. 

•EuliovtJ  661. 

CfiSi  340. 

Ofttiofftro!t   181. 

Ofieivq  2'J7. 

oobIb  685. 

co(J«odS  383,  573. 

oopHS  383,  573. 

aofin  383,  086. 

odloj  376. 

£6 lav  375. 

oopipo's  384,  085. 

000s  382. 

000(1  Hi  573. 

OOqjOS    4i"j8,    495,    502, 

G89. 
nrtdHiov  272,   080. 

•Wea  28H,  712. 
axdna  79. 
Ofiolc&pov  680. 
axdl«£    165,   680,  689, 
712,  720. 
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anaXs  1$  087. 
onalig  688. 
ondvig  272,  083,  714. 
anagdaao)  289. 
Gnagydu  689. 
GiraQifcco  6*6. 
ondqxov  289,  705. 
andafia  272. 
07taa(iog  272. 
ff7r«w  106,  272. 
antiQU  2*9,  705. 
cntiQG)  289,  674. 
ffxtAftta?  683. 
ontltov  688. 
ontvdo)  247. 
<wr*os  106,167,624,683. 
antgySrjv  195. 
Sntg%Hog  195. 
ZnkQXll>   1^5. 
(jjrfp^vog  195. 
onhQxoyicci   195. 
JS?rfg£iUo$  195. 
ontQxto  195. 
EittQ%(OV  195. 
tfwtddo)  687. 
sarins  703. 
Gnidiog  703. 
onidog  277. 
Gmftapi)  703. 
tfwUos  277,  683. 
<Mru>thxpvy£  524. 
omvd'/iQ  495,  G8G- 
onldyxvov  290. 
ffwifjv  290,  401,  680. 
Gitoyytd  384. 
<F7rdyyo$  384,  494,  588, 

089. 
onodid  216. 
tfTrdAa  212. 
(ftroAd  687. 
<wrov#rj  262. 
onovbvli]  494. 
tfrcovtftvlos  688. 
(Jwoudry  687. 
<nr«pa#os  494,  683. 
(FTrt'^a^  494. 
ffrcveft  494,  705. 
ffffupdg  288. 
oo  652  ff. 
ffraycav  604. 
oxddtov  272,  086. 
oxddiog  617. 
0ra£a)  604. 
ffra^fpoff  211. 
Gtad-^rj  211. 
tfra^fidc  66,  69,  21 L 


0ratg  211. 
arc^  211. 
GxdXih,  212. 
oralis  212. 
fta'iUa  212. 

OXUflLV    21  1. 

ordfivog  211. 
ffraais  211,  431. 
ararq'p  211. 
ffTrarpo's  211. 
tfTarpf's  212,  712. 
Gxdcpog  686. 
ffraqptU*?  212. 
oxayvlf)  212. 
ozd%vg  712. 
arf«(>  211. 
arfyavoff  185. 

tnreyij  1S5,  684. 

oxeyvog  185. 

tftrtyos  58,  185,  684. 

oxiya  185. 

am'/Jeo  214,  216. 

oxsileirj  212. 

GTfivofiai  212. 

fftfM/os  212,  594. 

0Tfn>og  212. 

GxtCga  (barreu)  2 1 3, 594. 

GxsiQct  (keel)  213. 

oxsi'xa  195. 

fftfAyi's  384,  546. 

ffrfita  212. 

oxsltov  212. 

0r&txo$  212. 

oxillm  54,  68,212,213, 

652,  663,  674,  687. 
Gxs(ipd£(o  212. 
<TT^fij3ca   212,   517,  680. 
oxififia  213. 
GxtnqpvXov  212. 
<Jtfva£co  604,  636. 
ffTfj/a'xw  212,  004,  692, 

693.      . 
oxsvvog  594. 
oxivo[iai  112,  212,  084. 
oxsvog  212,  594. 
GxsvorcoQicc  707. 
ZxewnXaQog  707. 
ffr«vw  112,  212,  636. 
ore  Qydvog  107, 523, 686. 
otfeyte  384,  546. 
credo's   213,  5U4,  712. 

OX8QSO)    213. 

(jrfptdxa)  213. 
axsQicpi]  213. 

ffrfVyoff  213,  719. 
araVov  213,  216. 


GXFQOfiai  213. 

<JTfe<wr>J  206,  528,  701. 

712. 
oxfQorp  206. 
<rr*wdff  213,  594. 
Gxtgcpog  720. 
arevrtu  216. 
oxsydvr\  21 3,  214,  650. 
oxitpavog  213. 
oxtyog  213. 

crrtVa)62,213,214,502. 
<w?#os  66,  211- 
<ftiJ>Uj  212. 
ox^llrj  212. 
Gxrjuwv  211. 
ar^ptyg  213. 
ffrwlfa)  213- 
2xT}Ot'xoQog  364. 
at/a  214,  693. 
Gxid^co  214. 
tfrtftagds  226. 
oxtypa  214. 
Gxiy^iT]  214. 
<ft#o)    214,     604,    680, 

690;  697. 
<TT/xro<;  214. 
<rrfZ0o'e  661. 
oxapco  528,  701. 
oxilnvog  528. 
ZxlXniov  528. 
arto?  214. 
artqpog  214. 
arttppog  214. 
crtgaouai.  195. 
oxtxog  195. 
oxuodr\g  214. 
oxUyyig  384,  546. 
droa  216. 
oxopdfa  212. 
ffroj?f'a>  212,  517. 
atotcr  216. 
0toi/fy'  216,  528. 
ifrotgafevg  630. 

ffTOt^M>V   195. 

ZxoLxevg  630. 
ffTO^f'co  195. 
(FTOt^dov  195. 
oxoix^(0  195. 
ffror^og  195. 
(Groxd£o(iai  418.) 
aroAi)  687. 
ardAoxpov  686. 
ardios  54,  212. 
<jrdp«  215,  692. 
oxofiaytdnri  138. 
orrdpaxos  215,  092. 
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oto vog  212. 
gzovv\  14,  214. 
atoqivvvpi  216. 
GtOQd'rj  213. 
(Froffrvyg  213. 

GZOQVVfli   215. 
aro^av^ov  033. 
Gzqd^dav  517. 
(jr^ayyttAi?  384. 
tftpttyyttAia  384. 
<7Tp«yycfA/Ja)  384. 
GZQctyysvot  384. 
dr^ayy/fojLtat  384. 
Gzqayyog  384. 
arpayyovpta  384. 
cr£ay£  384. 
czdnzoa  006. 
GZQaznyog  170. 
arparos  215. 
ar^An  517. 
cfrpefftos  517. 
aTQtyyo[i(u  384. 
arpfvyo/tiat  384. 
GTQScpca  384. 
(jr^;/v^  213,  712. 
GtgiyfjLog  084. 
Gipo^fa)  517. 
freojfcilpff  148,  517,  008. 
GTQoyyvXog  384. 
GTQOfxpog  517. 
crpoTOg  215. 
tfi^vfros  6#lj  089. 
arpoqpofXiyJ  517. 
aroqpiff  027. 
gtqv£(o  084. 
ZzQviir}  355. 
UzQVfMov  354. 
ar^caaa  215. 
ffrpcoftv/?  215. 
(rrpcoi'i'vjLM  215. 
otvAos  210. 
Gzvpa  215. 
ozvfifia  210. 
ffrtjwajo)  226,  084. 
GTvnrj  210. 
(jrtjwoff  216,  528. 
0ru?a£  213. 
tfrvePafco  220,  G84. 
ozvysXog  210. 
drvqpXdg  210. 
Gzvqxo  216,  502. 
Grv^ts  210. 
gzvio  210. 
GTa/utUog  215. 
gv  218,  414,  434,  085. 
Gvcciva.  385. 


tft'/fyos  385. 

Gvyxdaat  493. 

<jv£t>£  181. 

ovrjvtcc  551. 

GVKtcc  594 

avXdco  108,  685- 

tfu/Uoy?;  30G. 

av/Liffa/Ua)  408. 

GvpfioXov  408. 

<jvv  102,  280,  395,  414, 

533,  085,  704. 
Gvvsvshszai  809. 
tfvvfoxiKOs  192,  507.  " 
aovBQyog  039. 
Gvvirto  105. 
avvr/0905  350. 
cvvvvpyot  308. 
Gi'vcovvfioc  706. 

<n>e|3a  226,  085. 

™?P»?  226,  384,  085. 
GVQiypcc  357. 
aupiyfid?  367. 
Gvgiyk  289,  357,  414. 
ovQtfa  357,  001. 

GVQlGGb)   001. 

(TvpqpfTog  297. 

(7?*5g  245,  385,  414,  474, 

548,  038,  708. 
Guqpaxt£a)  458. 
avqpaj  458. 
avqpfOff  587. 
Gtpaylg  024. 
(7qpa<?a£a)  247. 
GcpadaGfiog  247. 
Grpdddm  007. 
tfgpafw  007,  002. 
tfqpatptfco  435. 
aqpaXf^o?  375,  044. 
aqpaUco    375,  370,  380, 

494,  497,  083,  080. 
GtpdXfia  375. 
G(palog  370. 
GtpctQctyico  185. 
agpa'eayos  185, 180,  712. 
Gfpdzzo}  002. 
<jqpf  245,  396,  435,  583, 

588,    590,    017,    084, 

G88,  090,  702,  712. 
Gcpsdccvog  247,  G50. 
ocptvdovdco  247. 
Gysvdovrt  204,247,  494. 
GtptzSQOg  435. 
o<pr]v  494. 

o<P'\£  385,  380,  494,088. 
aqpiyyo  186,  090. 
acpiynzai  180. 


Gtpiy%zog  180. 

G(piyfia  18G. 

(jqpiyaoff  186. 

-2Vy£  186,  090. 

aqptfee  247,  090. 

aqpfti?  247. 

oyoyyog  384,  494,  588, 

089.^ 
otpoSQog  247. 
aqpov^vA;?  494. 
(jipdftfvAos  247,  088. 
Gtpog  390. 
GtpQctyig  022. 
G(pQiyd<o  089. 
ffrpvy/Ltds  004. 
<ygpv£a)  004. 
aqpvpas  494. 
G(pvgig  494. 
ajafw  199,  242,  240,  493, 

012. 
6%d(o  242,  240. 
G%f8aQiov  240. 
(F^ftf/j  240. 
(?Z*tfia  246,  493. 
GxedhjV  031. 
a%tdiog  017. 
oZftfdv   193,  032. 
cx^Sog  493. 
<Fjrrt&,494. 
{tytvtfwAq  494. 
GXfQtt<pog  494. 
ffjtaiS  193. 
ffZ^fu*  193. 

H'lQ  200. 

<Tjt#ag  240. 

cy^id^  240. 

*Z««  246,  004. 

<JZi£a>     145,     246,    494, 

000,  603,  635. 
oxivdaXpog  240. 
(F^oZ/2   193. 
gxvq  200. 
Gcodddst,  599. 
G&ydoaai  599. 
c?a>£a>  382. 
ZconifdtTig  020. 
0<oxos  382. 
a<o^a  382,  G85. 
amfiai  573. 
(jcoo?  382. 
JEaitaxQog  G01. 
<kos  382. 
<ra>Tq?  382. 
ZcotriQig  022. 
G(6(pQ(ov  382. 
ffcojo)  414,  085. 
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i   m    Indogerm.  t  206,  rarus  196,  498. 

from  Indogerm.  k  479.  icing  487. 

xayos  66G.  t(  138,  479. 

xaivla  210.  Wyyn    219,    447,    623, 
THxfpds  -.!18.  701. 

rclcKyydc  563.  Teyta  186. 

lalaOrcopoe  332.  if'yij   185,  684. 

rai**TO>;  220.  xif&t  219. 

loiude   176,    2211,   563,  r^op  68,   185.  684. 
tl&ipm  218,  616. 


in  I  a  pot:  220. 
Twine  220. 
ralavpivos  553. 
talis  222. 
Taptaixe<oe  170. 
Ttrpfo  606. 
xaftfat  221,  628. 
™<*Aj  221,  230. 
"v  675. 


nwndc  176,  21C. 
taravxoits  653. 

™v#«(ii'f»  495. 

TarxaUs  624. 

Tc'vtaloj  220. 

tavvpai   67,   216,  640. 

iQviiitf  nrlos  67.  rinut  60,  61 

ra'jtTS  625.  687. 

l«*iS  525.  rrlapwv  220. 

ra'p  676.  Tf  I  «u  covings  628. 

TaQtcg  221.  TtiBuaii-taf  628. 

rnp&now   224,  473,  066,    Tflafudvios  61C,  628. 


itO-fide  25! 
"km  67,  21ft.  217,  856, 
"""461,  648,  652. 
ifi'pEa  206. 
Tfifttias  628. 
tfipat  62,  113,  222- 
Ttlmnjc  491. 

TFlIfOllrfljTJJiT    278. 

T*ij;oj  182.  219. 
xi*^ao60,  61,219,582. 

TCKpijplQ*    219. 

TfKfjjjoan  219. 
(M»Wrije  418.) 
ilxrov  219. 
r^Koe  219. 
t^«tiw60,  61, 156,  219, 


719. 

xagpaUos  265,  473. 

TBpfllM    473. 

rapfioc.  473. 

xaoyulrm  473. 

xagyavt]  384. 

ropifftiu   719. 

rapjjoj  719. 

iQpoiu  223. 

Tapodj  223. 

rnpiap/Js)   495. 

rag<p(ts  223. 

Ta  pipes  223. 

rapZi)  666. 

tapju'o)   719. 

tnois  216. 

iiiaain  062,  666. 

ii(il»«c  226. 

taigas  218,  663,  684. 

roilt  226. 

ratpn  602. 

taipjji'oc  633. 

idtpot    218,    602,    616, 

665. 
ra<ppO(  602. 

CciTIUI,  Etymolofj. 


tfAf'*a»  66. 

tjiwoe  221.  694. 

tiltim  70.  328. 
Tdffiijno^e  720. 
tiUot  694. 

TflfKIJ)    221 

nl/«  221.  237,  238. 

i floe  (end)  220,  221, 
237,  480,  647,  674. 

tiles  (object)  220. 

tileus  480. 

Tt loo*  480. 

(tilm  418.) 

rt  ouzos  212,  221,  721. 

iffimt  221,  500,  684, 
721. 

«ii™»  220,  637,  66G. 

Tf'vayoe  219. 

xivBta  221. 

W«*ijs  221. 

rEi'&pTjd'io*  238. 

xitvio  652. 

xfrav  216. 

xio,  ic'ijo  etc.  693. 

"0(218,  668,  668,  670. 


46S 

if'pajito*  216. 
tf'pauvos  468. 
Tf'pa,-  L'Ui;,  574,  684. 
rf'ptirpo.  222.  719. 
tcgia  222. 
itpij*  113,  222,  223. 
t£q&oov  221. 
-rfVfw  221,  647. 

■xto/notis  m. 

xioptoi  321. 
TtQttav  221. 
ifpnvd;  223,  264. 
rtpno.  288,  602. 
rFpirul.j   OS, 
«V«ri  224, 
KpirniW  223. 
TipffOjiai  223. 
xIqxos  226. 
Tfpti  222. 
xtovvqs  222\ 
xtovoxtto  222. 
icpdaKa)  n. 


tfiayoj*  217,  684. 
Wiavo?  216. 

if  rapyovDifiFrQi  384. 
Tfiapiot  480. 
IFTOptS   480. 
rstpajm  224. 
Tftpn/»o>  222. 
Tf  IpUKI?    480. 

it'rpaS  2S4. 
xttoatos  480. 
Kiparpi'qpoc  696. 
Tftpai&a   1163. 
tftoauv  224. 
i(iptfio/n»  224. 
rilftMM  719. 
«>pi|  224. 
Tf'rrc  224. 
wtiinwTP    60,  81,  219, 

497. 
TViiKpos  219,  497. 
««I«i  60,  219,  «7. 
tAppr  36,  492,  «8,  602. 
itqjpue  492. 
«Vl  219,  498, 
tflf^cie  622. 
iteaf  584. 
«j  67,  21G.  217. 
rfjynvov  218,  M7,  628. 
TnVnUaSobs   255,  618. 
njftr;  262,  205- 
rij&ft  256. 

30 
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Tijfrug  253. 
tmiS<av  218,  637. 
rijxo.  63,  218,  437,  623. 

iijlfqpavjie  291. 
tijldfff  482. 
■tijlvyfios  482. 
iijftfpov  397. 
ijjuos  682. 
7^»  606. 
tijof  564,  582. 

TIjtdofKH    213. 

rijTfe  208,  397. 

t/27,440,  481- 

tiftuaos  253. 

c&nfu  253,  254,  698. 

Ti&r,vr,   252. 

TiOojwis  458. 

tt'jstw  6U,  2  i  9,  664,703. 

TifKEOpOfi  349. 

ufMtoi  480. 

rif«j  480,  481. 

n/'7jtie  481. 

rfptpux  480,  481. 

itftr/oqoe  349. 

iifiijiiiS  480. 

riptopd?  349. 

IlVQJ'fiClICt    482. 

Ti*«vpds  482. 

TivaAos  616. 

iiniooiB  482,  716. 

Ti'rvjiat  460. 

wva  719. 

tivm  480,  719, 

ttai  676. 

tip  445 

ripios  504,  509. 

TYpm-?  486. 

Tie  446,  481,  490. 

ii'dis  480. 

niniW  216. 

TVmw  328. 

tit*>)  252,  253. 

rtt&is  262. 

nrpaw  222. 

niemoxd)  222,  700. 

r«tide  226. 

TTtvooc  458. 

riio  480,  481. 

lira,  tuhih  482,  593. 

liaoiafo  398,  442,  Ml. 

ilmUB*  220. 

rf-ijwti  220. 

rJijtds  216. 

iWpos  721. 

*"W»  220,  721. 


GREEK   INDEX. 

rpnptt  221. 
luij'Ois  176,  637,  696. 
T/ioJioc  546,  721. 
tots,   [dip  445. 
To/jOt   182. 
toko  480. 
roxius  219,  696. 
tokos  187,219,262,305. 
rdiua  220. 
j-olfiaoi^  220,  698. 
iolfi7;pdj  698. 
roliijifiiu  220. 
Toliijrij  220,  720. 
Tdjiopoc  721. 
TOfiacn  315,  321. 
coftfvg  221. 
fo/tij  220, 
To^aopi^a,  257. 
WlME  267. 
toj.cs  210,  217,  684. 

TO^ofOflOl    613. 

idjov  B0,  219. 
io|dti)s  G13. 
tokos  684. 
TOpivu  222. 
toouos  222,  719. 
Topo'vos  719. 
roods  222. 
rdpos  222. 
xogvvti  222. 
TOOffals  219. 

TOTE    480. 

tov  218. 
tou»  218. 
id ^  pa  676,  676. 
ipavijs  222. 
Tpawff«  386,  60S. 
ipairt'n)  461. 
r  pa  71  co  461. 
Tpoaia  223. 
tpKUfiB  222. 

TQtHpiQTj    223. 

rpajrjlos   196. 

Tpajvs  719. 

rot   80,  383,  "447. 

TpEt'c  225. 

tpfioi  224. 

rp^fito  224. 

ipfjno  64,  461,  664. 

Tpt'fpOS  223. 

V<P«    223,    416,    602. 

516. 
rpt'xto   196. 
ipf<a  224. 
Tpnpo's  224. 
Tpitpmv  224. 


tpt'tt  226. 


TpIaXOyTOVIflff    ZUB. 

lodto  222,  228. 
rpi'tvofi  536. 
ipi'£oi   684. 
Tpiijpijs  345. 
rpiVaJ  492. 
tpiojii's  467. 
ipi  oiii's  457. 
ipi's  225. 
Tpiaade  225. 
Tpi'ioe  226. 
tfift  663. 
tpiX^a  663. 
Tpoto  221,  614- 
T9oi^viot  614,  641. 
ipoiifpdj  224. 
rfou-iia  224. 
rpd(ios  224. 
tpdva  492. 
Tpdxaios  574.       ■ 
Tpoiiftb*   188,  461. 
tpoxq  188,  461. 
tpOTtijUs  4G1. 
ipdms  461. 
iponde  564. 
Tpdjto;  54,  461. 
ipdaaioOm  462. 
tpocjmli's  516. 
ipo'cp'  M4, 
ipdtpifios  66S. 
rprijaios  633. 
rpdjdoj-  668. 
ipoiic  195,  627. 
Tpdjoj  195. 
tpojo's  196. 
igvydw  586. 
Tpfjyrjipayos   713. 
Tpvyopaat  492. 
Tpv£m  684. 
tpviia  222. 
tpjJTia  223. 

T«UJTO!»0*    77,    223. 

taWn  62,  223,  704. 

tptiwij  62. 
TpiioKci  222,  700. 
tpugj^  223,  666. 
WZ«  222.  228,  700. 
Tana  62,  222,  700. 
TpijJxrjjs  462. 
tpmfi  462. 
n  see  oo. 
Trjjva  606,  662. 
t«  218,  434,  686. 
tvyjavoi   60,   219,  497. 
TvB&v  226. 


TvSat  225. 

TvSevs   225,  226,  694. 

tukos  60,  61,  219,  497. 

r»li)  825. 

Tvlat  225. 

nil  ou)  225. 

TliupOS     616. 

rvpfioxocm  51G. 

riijjjio   226. 

Tvpnapov   56,   67,  226- 
Tvji^pijoioe  227. 
TvfuoLos  546,  721. 
Tuvo'apEDC  225. 
V'f*ff«{ifiBf  226. 
TvvSaQTfi  326,  326. 
7'i'i'JnpnIoi'  226. 
Tvv6uqt%aq  225. 
to*  co's  486. 
xvwovtos  486. 
itljorn*  55. 
nWs  226. 
rontj  226. 

Tiinoe  22(5,  490,  665. 
rvKim    226,    696,   663, 

665,  684. 
i»pP«  226.  686. 
rl>ppa£o>  226,  684. 
ruo(iBoi(i  226. 
rdppij    226,    384,    S84, 

686. 
rvQfvoutr.1  22G. 

Tupui'tfai  22G. 
Tupoj  226. 
7'ii«ui°C  616,  617. 
vutfrde  263,  486. 
zv<pe3<tros  227. 
iv<pfitiv  227. 
tugjldf  99,  227- 
r5q>oe  227. 

Tvqtm  62,  82,  227,  269. 
ivifvir  227. 
Tvcpas  227. 
rijq  229. 


v,  ite  i>ronuDciation4I3; 
«  from  orig.  a  704  f. ; 
w  =  orig,  u  666;  v 
from  j  597;  v  from  / 
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valos  397,  561. 
'Tuvttita  661. 
«n»'/a  651. 
'Tpi«  521. 
ufjo's  618. 
ifcifa  513. 
v(Jp«  291,  528,  629. 
vyytfioe  598. 
vy«fo  187. 
oyisCa  186. 
vyialvca  186. 
uyifin   186. 
iiy'Wo'e  186. 


j  186. 


vygutva    186. 
uypde  30,   18(). 
vypdiijs  186. 
itaejs  248. 
llfafoc  248. 
'rfcaTOSiio"*!;  638. 
vSfgot  248. 
oJ('<3   247. 
vSjk  247. 
OoVid  248. 

■u  Jvrj   638. 

vSvilS  244.  248. 

5*os  73,  248,  406. 

So"pB  248. 

iiSgairca  248. 

i"Jefd(u  248. 

uo*pia  248. 

vSqas  248. 

vdgmVi  248. 

«*<o  247,  248. 

SJup  75,  24*.  286,  512, 
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ilau  374. 

SXi,  108,  376,  638 

vl^tif  376. 

iilijfia  376. 

ilia  3TG. 

vkXog  248. 

0**^286,  399,  404,675. 

G79. 
viivim  706. 
t>p*">$  297. 
S«S  385. 
vvv>)  385. 
ids  397. 
vital  291. 
v*«i9a  323. 
uncip^id   189. 
oirnrnc  291.    . 
»**ip  290,  291. 
vTiiviftti  309. 
UTrt'p  290,  291,  528,  629, 

677. 
ixiga  290,  291,  629. 
v*(fa?«i'oe  291. 
vTiiffStos  469. 
'Tn^fldpfio.   360,  474. 
t'Stpftoift  573. 
owt  prjipop/fj  593. 
vnifijtpavria  291, 
vittuijipiiWrav  291. 
ijtfpijcpovos  291, 
MRffftP  "-9U. 
'TKfpj'tj*  13G,  529. 
ujtfpo*  629. 
vxtpoc  290. 


550  fl 


6SH. 


i  286. 
»««»«  279,  5G1. 
walij  550,  663. 
i  a  lone  397. 
un'louai   550, 


'TiXft  362,  650. 
Ofloe  397. 
ottfie  379,  561. 
Ofotnun  551. 

Dfffne  661. 
itnje  208. 
vtcoe  397. 
vr\vla  661. 
oijcdg  551. 

i&lot  512. 

viijv  551. 
eflftlJf  630. 
vuHoii  618,  G30. 
Wii)   551. 

»fo»  (wild  vine)  661. 
ofde  397,  638. 

i.  Craves  394. 
tilaxduupof  332,  374. 
vlaxzim  374.  ' 


faioe 


L  708. 


«*ijp*'iije  344,  345. 
vsvoe  63,247, 290, 297. 
i*6  36,  291,  629,  677, 

.  716-, 

iWoffpiijioe   705. 

iwUgm  706. 
OTroflSfi'iloyTfs  645. 
offoJfvJpuctJo)  2M8. 
i'jrodgu   133,  646. 
uno&tvap  255. 
virot'jf  u#ni    640. 
utro*p/vO(iHt  155. 
bitoI/Jio*  373.  6'JS- 
virouaitTi&a;  253. 
oiroirftpi'Jio;  700. 
«7rdjii(pos  700. 
vxoipatiaiE  297, 
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vito%tiQiog  199. 
vnotpiog  630. 
'Tnndyqa  709. 
'Tnnaotd  709. 
vnziog  285,  291. 
VQa£  357. 
vQSiyaXeov  551. 
*rtf«*toc616,617,618, 

»  627* 
vqxV  351. 

vg  245,  385,  414,  474, 

548,  551,  638. 

vopCvri  65,  399,  583. 

vonXrif  227. 

vazdziog  663. 

voxccxog  227,  663. 

vozsqcc  227. 

vfftfpos  227,  677. 

vyaCvto  63,  297,  521. 

vcpdao  297. 

iqpij  297. 

vcprjcpaoticci  297. 

vqpos  297. 

v^^os  291. 

vipiPQSfiixrjg  519. 

vtpinhrjXog  211. 

vifjiazog  291. 

vt/jov  291. 

9  =»  Indogerm.  bh  293. ; 

9  from  gh  474  f.;  <p 

from  J7  396, 435,  530  ff., 

587. 
qpa'Poff  298,  587. 
cpctydg  298. 

cpayffv  30,113,187,298. 
yaydv*  g  244,  298,  299. 
<pde  297,  298. 
(pcti&a  66,  297,  298. 
(pccetvog  297, 
pacAw  297,  298. 
tpdfvvog  297. 
(paeotpflQOTog  298. 
(pccidsi  641. 
(pai'diiiog  298,  641- 
yattyo'c  298,  641. 
$aCd(ov  641. 
qpatxdg  641. 
(pafrco    67,     114,     297, 

298. 
qpaids  298,  641- 
cpcciQtddo)  435.  „ 
qpaxdg  299. 
qpaAaxgdg  298. 
qpaA^pidan'  298. 
qpaAi^d?  298. 


qpaXio's  298. 

cpdXxrjg  169. 

cpdvoci  114. 

cpav^ds  297,  298. 

qpavij  297. 

tpavog  297. 

qpavos  494. 

<paos  112,  297,  298,  587, 

641. 
qpa?ay£  299. 
qpa^irpa  114,220,  300. 
cpccQKeg  301. 
qiccQXig  299. 

<paepaxov301,  392, 492 

qpag£at  303. 

tpaqog  107,  301. 

tpaQOg  299. 

qpa?da>  299. 

9«>ffoS  299,  359. 

<pd9vy£   186,  299,  624. 

qpagv/tdff  256,  477. 

(pctQCO  299. 

cpdorjXog  299. 

cpatus  297. 

<pa  <nt  co  297. 

cpda^ia  297. 

yaws  207,  297,  622. 

cpdrvrj  493. 

qpardg  300. 

cpccTQi'cc  699. 

<pavos68,297,298,  587, 

641. 
q>avaifi§Qoxog  298. 
cpacov  298. 
tpi^Ofiai  299. 

yfyyoff  297,  29g,  495, 

587. 
Qndiag  628. 
tpivvog  587. 
qpf^co  299,  301,  361. 
cpf'^f  301. 
(psQevu  719. 

CpSQSTQOV    300. 

tpiqiozog  301. 
(f£Q{ia  300. 

9*^  300,  719. 
qpfpraroj  301. 
(psQxeQOg  301. 
qpf'pco   54,   96,  103,  283, 

300,  432,  644,  596. 
(pianeQB  587. 
(pfvyfio   188,  514. 
9»f  396,  435,  690. 
yrwiviog  187. 
(priyivog  187. 
»W  187,  299. 


cprjycov  187. 
qpijiipijs  376. 
qpijlos  376,  683. 
cp7]X6cQ  376. 
9>?7fti7  207. 

<pmt  67,  297. 

<PW  296,  422,  477. 
cprjQiov  477. 
<PrJGTog  509. 
(p&aiQG)  671. 
<p#avou  612,  694. 
(p&SLQQ}    592,   594,   652, 

670. 
cp&tQQco  555,  594,   652, 

670. 
cp&idiog  617. 
qpdtvt&a)   66,   241,  665. 
9#t<r*S  695. 
(p&orj  695. 
y&vadfo  688. 
au  435. 

<p*a*i?  498,  499,  606. 

QiaXCa  599. 

qptaXo'co  499. 

analog    403,    499,    606, 

587. 
q>tSQog  687. 
cpi*idi£co  186. 
QUiQV  OQog  186. 
qptXag  443. 
iUrJficov  417. 
QiXivva  637. 
tpCXiog  576. 
$(2opijJla  330. 
qjiXofifieiSrig    330,   682. 
qpflos  576. 
qptldaocpog  689. 
$ftorro?  629. 
<PW09  186,  690. 
(jptfidco  186. 
<piv  396,  684,  690. 
qplvaxa  443. 
cpCvzazog  443. 
tf^  186,  690. 
<pm>  305,  519. 
cpCzviux.  305. 
<pm>S    149,    305,    374, 

708. 
tpixva  305,  370,  708. 
tpXuOfiog  301. 
cpZaco  477. 
a^'/Ja  303. 
yXepd£a)  303. 
^yf^co  66,   187,  546. 
cpXiypcc  187. 
qpify/toyi?  187. 


(pltyoQoe  187. 

tpUya  34,  187. 

ipliSmv  302. 

*lltjc  302. 

flfvto  409. 

■p»t>  303,  677. 

(firm   302. 

tflfW  308. 

•piltjwuipac  302,  488. 

<pl  mpoc  47*. 

fll/ae  302. 

qpUBw  477. 

(pita's  *m  302. 

g>liiSij  302: 

ipllSa,  302. 

^lififlia  302. 

tflious  302. 

(ploids  302. 

gjloiofloe  302,  576,  714. 

ifloia   302. 

flai    187. 

cpldoe  302. 

ajliioj  302. 

(pluapos  302. 

ffluoVra   302. 

ipltt&o  302. 

iplMTKwa  302,  684. 

tfltjxn's  302. 

(flu OS  302. 

cpltftu  302,  409,  620. 
ipdu  306. 
ipof?fpde  209. 
<po(Jf'<o  299. 
.pripi)  383. 
96>s  209,  361. 
*d(Jos  120. 

cpnifjne   641. 

tpoiva  477. 

$oi*(£  417. 

tpoivLog  300. 

701  rata  306. 

90110s  14,  23. 

ijjolxdj   169. 

tpovdio  321. 

qpOMVp  3110. 

ipovi}  300. 

<pd*oe  255,  3(H). 

(poji'inloj  188,  189. 

<po|o«   13,  188. 

-pop"  300,  301. 

qoopJJij   301,  430. 

rpopn'C  432. 

ipopf'w  3(H),  595,  696. 

(pdpifs  299. 

ifoffuyi   280,   519,  624. 

<pdpfitxa  340. 
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cfOpuds  300. 
(poQOS  300. 
g>dpos  54,  300,  433. 
cpdproe  300. 
-90UV  298. 
rfoios  641. 
Cf  pnyjia    303. 
cppclyuds  303. 
fQayvvfu  303. 
ipprijm  109,  114,  660. 
rpf ant 6t  303. 
gjpaooo)    (shut  in)    11 
303,  596,  651,  661. 
cpqaaaa   {yqafo)   660. 
ipparpjp  303. 
<ppaipa  303. 
cppnrp/o:  303,  699. 
fp pa  1  pint™   303. 
tpparp&D  303. 
cfparpioi  303. 
cfparrcu  660. 
if  put  cup  303. 
90(00  245,  304,  486. 
iferjtijp  304. 
cppijipij  803. 
(fpt'urj  353. 
ifpi'£  353. 
cppi'ao&i  353,  663. 
ajpolpto*  492. 
ippdrog  422,  477. 
tfpov.i's  622,  623. 
cppoiitfos  308,  492. 
ippoupif  349.  492. 
ippoupdj  349,  492. 
ipptiyavo*  188. 
*puyt£  417. 
(fpiiylrpo*    188. 
gipwyi^  1«8,  «G2,  704. 
gipwxrds  188. 
*pv*»l  304,  305. 

tppuVij  304. 
chpuvijos  304. 
<Pgvvla>v  304. 
't'gvvog  304. 
eppt>vog  304. 
fSpiindfcTcs  304. 
dp  pi' o0(o  (562. 
(fuyns  188,  627. 
cpiiytfflov  303. 
(fvyrj   188. 
qjuyi'vjn   633. 
tFi>£«   18S,  484,  606. 
'I  " '<f mi i-fis-   I-  1 .  605. 
ipi'taMos  481,  006. 
(putfjidg  605. 
tfuij  305, 


q>»fo  306. 
tf  uljj   306. 

(polio*   306,   487,  685. 
<pulov  305. 
qiuloms  276. 
tfOjjo  305,  584. 
9&uwf  188. 
tpiifis  188. 
ifvan  499. 
cf  1;  oali's  499. 
ipvaallts  499, 
,    iptiaaro  499,  600. 
cpvaidca   499. 
cprai'yvatfos  499. 
<pv<rty£  524. 
cfuo-ie  305. 
tpvaxct  499. 
(ptiom;  490. 
cf vnnmv  499. 
qiutf ucj)  306. 
awro*  376,  584. 
qui  ids  305. 
<pv»  96,  103,  305. 

cf  oiy  av  or  188. 

cpoiyid    188. 

CpGlJd]    188. 

cfcdHtdj  18S. 

-cfc3t   298. 

<r<ori'j   297. 

<pupl07,  300,  301,  332. 

q/togiSios  616. 

(pdje  297,  298. 

ipai;  305. 

Z  —  Indogcrm.  gh  189. 

Z<iflos  198. 

Xa&prtt  200. 

!«£»  242,  246,  493. 

x«Cvu  196,  200. 

jciio,   198. 
XtuQrjStav  637. 
Zafpa>  6,  120,   198- 
Xnlaftt    196,   197,   645, 

603,  720. 
Z«lo£ar  196. 

jnlctpds  200. 
talaia    197,  200,  612. 
%alm6s  665. 
jirlf'itrci)   665. 
^alivde  377,  497. 
%aUi  417. 
jaX£<pg<ov  200. 
icilxti's  597. 
jjalxfuoj  597. 
ja  Ik  clj   197. 
Xalttfttixof  638. 
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jralvflSlos  638. 
%ulv*  197,  638. 
XUfMSif   1*17,  633. 
tuti&tt  197,  6U. 
XctfiaS-ev   197. 
{«(«</  197,  636,  6G3. 
lafutitvvqs  635. 
jnfiijlde  197. 
I«fO(  198. 
A'ajiOJ'i)  107. 
ZavSava   137,  196- 
Z«Wi)  196. 
t<*ot  19G,  497- 
{apa  ISO,   19S. 
IUQ«1  363. 
{ffpfc.e  120,   198. 
l«Q($0fHit   120,    19S. 
Z«'»s  120,    198- 
.Yapitfe  120. 
I  rip  jiff    108. 

Z<iwi  198. 
jQpoitos  196. 
Xagav  108. 
jaoum  196. 
jB0fi«  196. 
Znrt'o)  200. 
larCJoj  200. 
t«xli  200,  201. 
IkufOl;   68,    196- 

r*'t«  199,  603. 

Xm*  196,  716. 
{H>o  201,  388. 
Xiifxd^a  201. 
XVififfiTcio  201. 
InftfpiFo'e  201. 
ltip.it/toi;  201. 
jlfifiiSi'    201,   368,   388. 

i*4  199,  541. 

Xhqt)3<6v  637. 

{*/pio$  199. 

Xiiow   140,  199. 

{rliiW   199,  545,  702. 

ttlliot  199. 

Z^tlyij   190. 

lHvov  199. 

Z*'AfS   199. 

XiXtov  190. 

ZfIojwij   199. 

Z*pj/ojv   199,  337. 

Xhvs  199,  931. 

ttpl*  318,  658. 

If  pare  foe  625. 

XtflfCoj   199. 

{(Ojia  204. 

Zf'o>  201,  204,  708. 

MfU)  196. 


OBKEK   INDEX. 

%ny  200. 
CT»  200. 
Z>jpff  200. 
jijpni&i  200. 
Z^pos  200. 
j;?; pool  200. 
inpuireiie  200,  613. 
jijtos  200. 
I#oftoidsl97,  400,  536, 

663,  705. 
^fil'Dl    iKfi,  490,  635, 

4i62.  664,  70S,  713. 

ffeArfe  20i. 

Zfftro'e    201,    603,    635, 

702. 
XQovioi  (tfioO  197. 
X&mv   197,  536. 
llliot   199. 

j/fllEipd    202, 

Xtfiapog  202. 
Ii'iK&*oi.  201. 
{foe  331. 
{iidjv  416. 
Zitov  201,  536. 
{icfrrc  366,  536. 
{lnpvg  366,  536. 
%Xav(t  366. 
jlftpo'i  202. 
jlioi'tw  640. 
jiiopdc  475,  640. 
XliSavos  640, 
jltJi;  640,  04t. 
(Ma   640. 
{loft]  640,  641. 
{lospus  203. 
Z*o?  202,  345. 
{loiJau  640. 
{loijtj  640,  641. 
{io'oc  202. 
{louno'f  204,  547, 
XktoQog  202,  545, 
{»oiie  493. 
to&avos  198. 
{Oij  204. 
jaiVif   141. 
{Ot'poe  202. 
{0lo*(e  202,  546. 
xolaio  203. 
{olij  203. 
XoXtnos  203. 
{o'lij  202,  646. 
lolos  203,  476. 
jaloia  203. 
Xnvfieoxonuov  459. 
{00$  204.- 
{opdrj  202,  303,  646. 


XOQtov  498. 

{opoe  200. 

{dptoe  200. 

IQtthm  63, 182,204,701. 

{pKiOjUfffl  4S4,  669. 

{Caoiim  200. 

{paiioj   182,  204,  515. 

{pa  to   183,  300. 

XQlptTaa  203. 

{Pf/*ni>M  20B. 

XMf«(  303. 

W*p/f«o  803. 

ipf(iniij(ic.i   t'p.'l,  665. 

-Voffiu'los  203. 

Hpij'ffi/ms  669. 

{Pijafio'e  613. 

Zpijfff  203. 

ze/ftmai   63,   204,    6«6, 

701. 
ZP*oiS  203. 
IP(V«  203. 
«t'»  203,  476,  703. 
{poo?  204. 
Xpoia  204. 
Z0o)u>*i>C  203,  221. 
{pouij  203. 
XfOJiOg  203. 
ijorat  110,  200. 
{pn'aeioe  695,  703. 
IPiVok  204,  638. 
Zevaiag  703. 

ZpiiffOpnyr's  185. 
{pvooxdfiije  628. 
ZPtiads    204,   486,    547 

638,  704. 
rc«>   182. 
{PMfia  113,  201. 
{P<de  113,  182,  204. 
{trto'e  204. 
{dfio  204. 
{Pjidj  204. 
{t;oie  204. 
IVTfa  206. 
Xiaivvitt  566. 
{m'ofiiii  204,  564. 
{0>pn  197, 
({ropyo  697.) 
{(opi'foi  200. 
{mpiC  200. 


Vafipos  308,  685. 
1'ampa  G80. 
♦«•  357,  693. 


GREEK  INDEX. 
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(ipctQOvi  357.) 

tyccQog  357. 

ipaTctad-at,  693. 

ipcttfjacu  694. 

ipctvco  320,  692. 

ipdtpcc  694. 

ipda>  320,  692. 

V»€  688,  689. 

tptiQco  693. 

ipeliov  688. 

yivtivlog  688. 

^tvctijs  518. 

rpsvdofiat  518. 

tytvdog  518. 

tpecpccg  694. 

tptcprjvog  694. 

tpitpog  694. 

ipeq>6g  694. 

t/rnXaqpaco  720. 

^ijv  688. 

ipijya)  320,  692,  700. 

W  214,  693. 

^iatMa>  713. 

tpiajco  713. 

ipidciv  518. 

^i^off  519. 

tl>ifrvQog  518,  519,  708. 

tpi'ctts  693. 

ip(tzct%og  685. 

^da  688,  713. 

t/>d>U>s  689. 


xpvyeict  518. 
^t>?7  688,  713. 
ipv&itoiiat  518. 
tpvtfos  518. 
ipv&cov  518. 
^vUa  377. 
^vUoff  377. 
^vtto)  286,  688. 
^v^'  692. 
t^vxop  692. 
t/jv^pds  592. 
^tirco  518,  692,  700. 
^a>jra>  414,  685. 

to  from  Jr  556  ff. 

coa  576. 

co«  573. 

totuaC  550. 

*&avt£  561. 

c5(3a  206,  442,  573- 

a>/Jf<*394,563,573,  593 

oSyij  573. 

(odvairi  244. 

w#ia>  260,  595. 

cotov  394,  563. 

00x7}  647. 

contdsg  131. 

coxuffcrq?  210. 

coxv'ff  130. 

<»*«£  136,  553,  566. 

osZex^ayov  377. 


aUevi?  377,  544. 

"SlXevog  377. 

<oUoV  377. 

<»*£  136,  553,  563,  566. 

(ofionXcctrj  341. 

co  fid  £  341. 

a  [log  341. 

(opotrig  341. 

e»v*Va4  322,  676. 
covij  322. 
covos  322. 
moioC  550. 
o»dv  394,  593. 
<fy<*  99,  349,  598. 
&Q«  357,  358. 
fl99«ibff  357. 
(OQccvog  351,  570. 
d>?acft  357. 
tyog  357,  358,  698. 
co^ro  348. 
(OQvyri  351,  714. 
aQvyfia  351. 
co^v^ftdg  358. 
oJ^uco    351,    358,    648, 
714. 

<»e  398,  589  f. 
.  mavog  580. 
a>    tav  675. 
(oxlov  405. 
a>Zet'aff  628. 
city  456. 


i 


III.  Italian  Index. 

(Latin  not  distinguished,  Oscan  denoted  by  brackets,   Umbrian  by 

an  asterisk.) 


a  80,  263. 

a-  (Osc.  Umbr.  307). 

(aasa  381.) 

ab  39,  80,  263,  387. 

abdoucit  134. 

abs  39,  80,  263,  294,  387 

absonus  357. 

absurdas  357. 

accendo  456. 

acceptor  210. 

accipiter  210. 

acer  131. 

Achivi  362,  707. 

acies  131. 

Aciles  417. 

acinus  650. 

acrus  131. 

actio  170. 

actor  170. 

actus  170. 

aculeus  668. 

(acuin  170.) 

acuo  70,  131. 

acupedius  131,. 603. 

acus  131. 

ad  265. 

adagio  400,  401. 

adagium  400,  401. 

adbito  466. 

adeps  266. 

adfatim  201. 

adimo  598. 

adluo  371. 

adluvies  371. 

adolesco  358,  538. 

ador  239,  250,  251. 

adorea  251. 

adoreuB  250. 

adorioBus  251. 

adosioeus  251. 


adsecla  453. 
adspicio  98. 
adspiro  306. 
adulo  361. 

adulor  361. 
,    adultus  359. 

aduncus  130. 

ad  v  or  sum  434. 

aedes  250. 

aeger  180,  300. 
Naequor  278. 

Aesculapius  718. 

aesculus  187. 

aestas  250. 

aestus  250. 

aetas  388,  389. 

aeternus  388. 

aevum  388. 

af-  263. 

ager  170. 

agilis  170,  171. 

agina  170. 

agine  (Marsian)  170. 

agmen  170. 

agnus  578. 

ago  71,  89,  170,  190. 

agonia  170. 

agonium  170. 

agricola  628. 

aidilis  250. 

aisos  (Sabine)  404. 

*aitu  400,  401. 

ajo  400,  401. 

Ajus  Locutius  159. 

ala  131,  583. 

(Alafaterna    293,     717, 
719.) 

Alba  Longa  293,  294. 

Albis  294. 

albor  186. 


albugo  294. 

Albula  293. 

Albunea  293. 

albus  186,  293. 

alcedo  132. 

alces  132. 

alea  209. 

alesco  538. 

♦alfu  293. 

algor  719. 

algus  719. 

alibi  359. 

alid  359. 

alienus  359. 

alinientnm  358. 

aliquis  359. 

alis  359. 

alius  89,  310,  359,  652. 

(alio  359.) 

alinus  500. 

alo  358. 

Alpes  293. 

alpus  (Sabine)  293. 

alter  359. 

altns  358,  359,  538. 

alumnus  358,  433. 

alveus  471. 

am-  294. 

amarus  341. 

amb-  294. 

ambages  294. 

ambiguus  572. 

ambo  294. 

ambulo  466. 

amentum  501. 

(amfr  294.) 

arnnis  463. 

amplector  165. 

amplus  277. 

♦ampr,  ambr  294. 
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Maputo  263,  281. 

aranna  343. 

audax  389. 

iMiMi-gcten  S3. 

araneo  343. 

audio  33,  389. 

amtcrniini  93. 

aranenm  343. 

augoo  67,  186,  187. 

.Linumi  183. 

a  ran  yus  343. 

augroentum  186. 

an-  294,  307,  431. 

anitio  344. 

augustus  187,  389. 

■:  miiifriss  341,  517.) 

nmtor  344. 

aura  390. 

ana*  317. 

aratrnm  344,  492. 

amis  389,  404    "-j. 

ancilB  130. 

arbiter  466. 

aurora  401,  402,  679. 

•andcr  309. 

area  132. 

ausculto  404,  405. 

•anforuncr  649. 

areanum  272. 

Angelina  401,  402. 

anfractne  294, 

areeo  132,  260. 

Allater  400. 

(anget,  angit  170.) 

artera  132. 

avarus  389. 

angina  190. 

Arehelamm  707. 

ave  389. 

Angitia  190. 

areas  377. 

aveo  249,  889. 

ungo  190. 

ardea  348. 

aviclus  389. 

angor  190,  510. 

ardeo  198. 

avilla  393,  678. 

ungllilla  56,  193. 

argentnm  171. 

avis  394. 

unguis  50,    193. 

argilla  171. 

avun  390. 

angnhu  130. 

argu  o  171. 

axame-nta  401.     ■ 

angiistuH  190. 

argntarier  171. 

axilla  131,  683. 

anbelo  307. 

argn tun  171. 

axis  386. 

anumi  10Q,  306,  692. 

arles  344,  347. 

axo  401. 

animal  95. 

arma  342. 

aniniUH  76,  89,  306. 

armentnm.  344. 

annulus  294. 

annus  342. 

baculum  63. 

■HAD    294,  636. 

arna  344. 

baeto  466. 

anrpiiro  307. 

.uo  344,  644. 

balatus  392. 

anser  200. 

ara  342. 

baibus  291,  545. 

ante  89,  205. 

art  it:  ulna  342. 

balbntio   291. 

*antentu  216. 

artifex  342. 

balo  292,  692. 

anter  (One.  Umbr.)  309 

artio  342. 

IjHMSlS    139. 

310. 

arto  342. 

belluru  448. 

anterior  205. 

artus  (limb)  49,  342. 

ben  (Ose.  Umbr.)  466. 

antes  205. 

artus  (narrow)  342. 

bene  702. 

antiilea  206. 

arvorsum  434. 

benignus  702. 

antiipioa  206. 

arvum  344,  565. 

benuat  (One.  Uiubr.)  67, 

anus  381. 

arvuH  344,  566. 

460. 

anxiuB  190,  630. 

ara  132. 

beto  466. 

aper  142. 

asa  {O.-Lot.  Umbr.)  881 

bibo  281. 

aperio  640. 

arigna  (Sab.)  S10. 

bibuliiH  240. 

apicula  33,  437. 

asinus   108,  404. 

birtuuni  235,   236,    606 

apio  501. 

*aanata  320. 

bifariam  631. 

Apiola  463. 

aspernor  289. 

biga  358. 

apis  265. 

assaruttuu  400. 

bilis  203. 

apiscor,  34,  36,  501. 

inner  400. 

bumut  201. 

apor  266. 

bisfiir  400. 

bini  238,  569. 

Appulua  463. 

a»ta«int  307. 

Lis  39,  238,  476,  569. 

aprugnua  678. 

astatarics  307. 

bito  466. 

aptus  36,  601. 

axtrum  206. 

Itituriges  152,  470. 

apud  266. 

aatu  131. 

btvira  39. 

aqna  42,  118,  412,  462 

ilstutus     131. 

blandua  331. 

arpiaticiiB  233. 

at-  207. 

btendiuB  660. 

ar  =  ad  46G. 

atavua  74,  207. 

Hoblicola  281,  458. 

ara  381. 

atta  207. 

Bononia  443.  * 

(aragetom  171.) 

attieieao  080. 

bonus  446,  476. 

(aragutud  717.) 

au-  263. 

boo  470. 

bos  90,  324,  471,  556. 
bovinator  4  TO. 
bovinor  470. 
bovo  470. 
brevia  292. 
brevis  892,  610. 
bre vitus  292. 
Bruges  417,  480. 
brut us  -if.  8. 
bubile  672. 
bnbo  292. 
bnbulna  471. 
bnlbatio  292. 
bulbosun  292. 
bolbiiliiB  292. 

bulbus  292. 
bulla  292,  303. 
bnllatiiB  292. 
bullio  292. 
bullo  292. 
Bumis  417. 

C   I,at.   for   z  417;    be- 
fore c,  i  478. 
eabalhm  434. 
cachinnus  476. 
caco  138. 
Cacrts  138. 
cadaver  360. 
cadb  430. 
caducens  430. 
Mdncnfl  430. 
cadus  137. 
raecus  42,  168. 
caedo  2  Hi. 
caeduns  495. 
Cap]  ins  167. 
caelum  (sky)    156,   167. 
caelum  (chisel)  246. 
caeluB  157. 
caepa  148, 
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calpar  148. 
calnmnia  139,  552. 
calva  142. 
calvor  139,  558. 
calvns  86,  142. 
call  (heel)  364. 
calx  (chalk)  144. 
camara  140. 
camera  140. 
Campani  148. 
campeetris  233. 
campus  148. 


candela  138. 
cwlflrtbriuii  301. 
candeo   188,    456,    611. 


___  154. 
I  536. 


caesius  635. 
calamus  138. 
calcar  364. 
c alee us  364. 
calciti'o  364. 
calco  364. 
calculus  144. 
calendat;  138,  139. 
calico   140. 
ealhs  146. 
callus  144. 
caJo  138,  139. 


140. 
cant  us   140. 

caper  (Lat.  Uiubr.)  142. 
capillua  148. 
capio  141. 
capu  141. 
Capitodium  266.. 
capra  142. 
Capua  148. 
capulum  141. 
.caput  143,   148,  437. 
Cardea  143. 
cardo  163. 
carina  144. 
carino  148. 
carmen  445. 
Carna  143. 
carnivorw  470. 
caro  184,   156. 
carpo  143,  264. 
carptira  143. 
carptor  143. 


cuiipo  141. 
caupona  141. 
cauponor  141. 
causidicus  134. 
cautes  159. 
cautus  97,  151. 
cavea  159. 
caveo  97,  161. 
cavtrna  145,  159. 
cavi  isul.st.)  157. 
i-aviis   tail,   157,  169. 
-ce  457,  460,  620. 
(cebnust  466.) 
cedo  242,  494. 
eeler  146. 
Cnleres  146. 
celeritas  146. 
cella  139. 

cello  148,  364,  482,572. 
celo  113,  189,  233,  527, 

547,  720. 
celox  146. 
celsun  138,  152. 
Ccltae  152. 
cena  242. 
centum  136,  434. 
cepo  148.     ' 
cera  149. 
cerebrum  142. 
Ceres  154. 
(■erne.   109,  166,  702. 
c  emu  us  142. 
•cenma  242. 
certo  155. 
cert  us   155. 
cents  154. 
cervix  146,  6T3. 
cicer  144. 
ciconia  140. 
cieo  149. 


cilia 


156. 


cingo  153,  646. 
cingulum  153. 
ciniB  298,  493. 
cio  149. 


e  Castor  457. 
(castrous   168.) 
castnim   168. 
*castruo  168. 
cant  us  138,  609. 
Cato  169. 
t-atus  159,  509. 
caulae  156. 
caolis  166,  167. 


circus  157,  546. 
cis  310,  460,  620. 
citra  460,  620. 
citus   149. 
civis  146. 
ci  vitas  626. 
chides  154. 
clam  G2,  272. 
clamo  139. 


ITALIAN    INDEX. 


clamor  139,  36ft. 

ronjiM  57,   181,  366. 

cubo  518. 

clanw  331). 

eonlegium  453. 

classieuni  139. 

conrtpicio  98,  167. 

clido  648. 

i.liiUrlj.H     139. 

const  erno  696. 

ciilci  377. 

Claudius  353. 

COnBlll'tudo  251. 

cnlina  469. 

i-liuido  149. 

consul  210,  638. 

cnlmen  162. 

oluustnim  492. 

conmilo  638. 

culuius   138. 

Clauann  353. 

contubcrnium  269. 

cultcr  147,  547,  572. 

flavin  149,  572. 

contuf  598. 

cum  .119,  .396,  441,  633, 

rlepo  62,  149. 

convicium  152,  453. 

685,   7JT£         " 

rlii'US    loll. 

topi  141. 

Cuniao   145. 

cling't  157,  546. 

copia  500. 

curabo  518. 

-lino   U9. 

coquina  159. 

-cumque  480. 

clitolliiu  149,  150. 

coqnino  470. 

cumulus  156. 

Cliteimim  150. 

coquo  459. 

i:  i m f tor  698. 

Clitulilnus  150. 

corpios  459. 

c  inic t us  698. 

cliviM  149,  572. 

cor  142,  544. 

■cimcus  169. 

doaca  161. 

corculuni  142. 

cuantis  158. 

cliit'o  150. 

cordatus    142. 

en  pa  (Faliac.)  618. 

clnnaelum  150. 

corgo  185. 

cupa  168. 

cltiniH  150,  544. 

corium  498. 

cupiendus  660. 

duo    :hcur'i     150,     324, 

corn icul urn  209. 

enpio   114,  196. 

544. 

comix   163. 

curia  168. 

duo  (purgo)  161. 

cornu  18,   li6,   1*7. 

curis  (Sabin.)  147. 

clupeus  62,   527,  666. 

comum'147. 

curro  68. 

CO-  305,  533. 

i-ornns   147. 

curtaa  »7,  292. 

coalcHCO  35 A. 

corona  167. 

enrols  157,  495,  645. 

coaxo  5f0. 

cortex  147. 

custos  259,  260. 

codes  168. 

oorvus  41,   153,  700. 

cutis  168. 

coeniptio  698. 

cos  70,  169. 

cygnus  696. 

cognomen  321. 

cossim  153. 

cohort!  200. 

cost  a  209. 

collia    162. 

com  163,  700. 

dacrurua  133,  434. 

colo   U6,  464,  668. 

coxcndix  163,  700. 

-dam  621. 

col  onus  464. 

cracentes  (O.-Lat.)  152. 

,   damnum  236,  610. 

color  113,  204. 

545. 

dn  mint  236. 

column*  162,  433. 

crapula  143,  668. 

dapino  232,  668. 

crastinus  388. 

daps  62,  113,  232,  382. 

commvatarius  812. 

credo  254. 

(dat  233.) 

corunientiun  312. 

ereduas  264. 

dator  76,  286,  705. 

coiummucor  313. 

creo  154. 

daturus  706. 

couimiinis  324,  386. 

creperus  695. 

tie  233. 

co  in  pes  244. 

c-repo  628. 

Denim  506. 

eompesco  Ui5,  268. 

crepundiae  628. 

decern  89,  133. 

compos  283. 

Crepusci  696. 

ilccct   134. 

I'omprehendo  94. 

■  ■■  |'.i  ■  >ihiii'  696. 

dedino  149. 

co  in  pi  it  o  282. 

Cresco  151,  157. 

de  corns  676. 

con-  185,  396,  6SS,  704. 

cribmm  166. 

decus  134. 

concilium  138.. 

crista  163. 

•decen  29. 

e on r umbo  518. 

crotico  622. 

Meyenduf  133. 

crudelis   156. 

defendo  256. 

i  ■■linn 533. 

C  nidus  156. 

defluo  326. 

conflngc*  302,  584. 

cruentus  164. 

defruo  486. 

lonfuto  ■#>*. 

cruor  164,  165,  166. 

dcfrntnru  486,  620. 

congennclat  179. 

cms  150. 

degu(sincre  176. 

cormeo  319,  684. 

crusta  166. 

Idelvai  603,  508.) 
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delectus  866. 

dolus  236,  237. 

*chveltu  539. 

deleo  36S. 

domesticuB  233. 

(eitunn  665. 

delibutua  368. 

domic  ilium  139,  233. 

■  ■l'-iiiiiitimi  358,  369. 

delinio  463. 

domimia   231. 

e  login  m  362 

•dem  621. 

Domitius  233,  231. 

*cmantnr  698. 

dens  243. 

doroitor  2.11. 

em  em  632. 

donaeo  233. 

domituH  231. 

emend  o  80. 

den  80  282. 

dnmo  68,  231. 

emo  111,  598. 

dcnaus  23a. 

domuB  233. 

*en-  309. 

denuo  315. 

dono  612. 

endo  233,  309. 

ilcpso  67. 

domim76,  236,  431,602. 

eneco  80. 

depuvo  269. 

dormio  232. 

eo  254,  403. 

deseendo  166. 

dorsum  234. 

Epidius  455. 

descisco  109,  145. 

dors  us  234. 

Epona  455,  458,  462. 

d  etudes  226. 

dos  76,  236,  626. 

equa  165. 

dens  81,  .235,  503  ff. 

dnbonns  231. 

eques  155. 

devoro  470. 

dublUB  238. 

equito  455. 

dexter  234. 

duccnti  135. 

eqnuB  25,  449,  155. 

rtextimus  234. 

diico  131,  170,  181,  583. 

Gi  200. 

di-  39. 

dii.liiiu  ftss,  606. 

eres  672. 

Diana  236,  506. 

duellum  148. 

erga  185. 

dicio  134. 

duint,    duaiu  etc.   236, 

ergo  1S5. 

dicis  134. 

264. 

erigo  184. 

dico   114,  134,  181. 

duis  39,  476. 

erinaecuB  200. 

dictator  134. 

dulcedo  360. 

eritudo  366.               • 

dies  235,  236,  568,  57G, 

dulceaco  360. 

erro  546. 

603,  631. 

dulcia  3G0,  484. 

error  546. 

differo  104,  301. 

duui  676. 

erugo   181, 

digitus  78,   114,  133. 

dniuetum  232. 

ervilia  346. 

digitus  134. 

ervuni  316,  573,  719. 

diligens  366. 

duo  39,  2.18. 

caca  76,  239,  249. 

diluculum  1G0. 

duomiH  448,  476. 

E  aquiline  461. 

diluo  371. 

duplex  165,  238. 

(canf  378,  379.) 

diluvium  371. 

*dupursiiB  244. 

*csimn  101,  509. 

dimiilius  334. 

*dnr  238. 

esurio  239. 

dingna  194. 

dusmus  232. 

esua  239. 

Diovia  235,  601. 

dux  134. 

et  74,  207. 

dinw  234  (bis),  235. 

ctiam  207. 

difl-  39,  238. 

etiamnnm  319. 

disco  229. 

•i  186,  387. 

ex  86,  80,  290,  294,  387, 

dispeaco  268. 

ebriua   382. 

539,  676. 

diatinguo  214. 

eo-  80,  387. 

exagium  36. 

diu  558,  606,  621. 

occe  457. 

examen  170. 

Dins  fid ins  262. 

eceere  467. 

exbures  281. 

diutinuH  319,   388,  631, 

ecfutua  387. 

exccllo  138,  152. 

705. 

ecfero  387. 

excito  149. 

divido  241. 

ecfutio  204,  206. 

excrementuw   165. 

divus  236,  606. 

edax  239. 

exdutac  621.                   i 

-do  233. 

edo  48,  239. 

exemplnm  273. 

do  236. 

effingo  182. 

exigo  170. 

doceo  229. 

cgenus  190. 

exignns  170. 

doctiiB  229. 

cgeo  190. 

eximius  617. 

dolabra  231. 

ego  80,  308,  614. 

expert  or  273. 

dolium  231.{) 

*che,  eh  387,  539. 

Exquiliae  464. 

dolo  231. 

(ehtrad  387.) 

exateruo   696. 

(dolud  236.) 

•ehvelklu  539. 

extremes  387. 

P  Italian  477,  4KG;  Lat. 

for   gli    470,    different 

from  a>  417. 
(faaroa  264.) 
faba  299. 
faber  255. 
fabula  297. 
faeetus  897,  898. 
facies  297,  298. 
facilis  323. 
facinui  305,  720. 
t'urio  64,  109t  854,  300, 

664. 
facoltafl  323. 
faginea«  187. 
faginns   187. 
fagus  187. 
fagutaliB  187. 
falco  169. 
falcones   169. 
falla  375,  370. 
fallacia  37B. 
fallai  370. 
fallo  375,  376,  494,  683, 

690. 
fiilsuB  375,  509. 
fall  169. 
lama  297. 
(faiuel  854.) 
fames  20!,  299. 
familia  254. 
famulus  203,  254. 
fiiniim  602. 
far  300,  301. 
farcimen  303. 
farcio  114,  303,590,1151. 
fari  297. 
farina  300,  301. 
famine  203. 
fartilin  303. 
fortor  303. 
fas  297,  301. 
faucino  520. 
fassio  139. 
faatidiom  260. 
faxtiginm  713. 
FastuB  256. 
fateor  297. 
fatigo  201. 
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fatiaco  201. 

fatum  297. 

faustns  298. 

faveo  188,  898. 

favillal88, 259,  297,298. 

favuH  209. 

fax.  297   898. 

febris  SOD. 

Febrnlis  304. 

februo  304. 

febrauB  304. 

fecundus  252,  302,  306. 

(fefliuss  182.) 

fel  203,  476. 

fela  858. 

•Miii  852,  253. 

fellitus  203. 

felo  262. 

feuiina  252,  253,  305. 

femlo  255,  300,  648. 

fenum  305. 

fenne  187,  252,  306. 

-for  300. 

fera  866,  477. 

ferax  300. 

ferculnm  300,_ 

ferendns  649." 


feri 


i  509. 


ferio  266,  299. 

ferine  267. 

fero  96,  104,  300,  644. 

ferox  256. 

fertilis  300. 

fenw  266. 

ferveo    188,    300,    SO*, 

435,  486,  572. 

fervo  486. 

fessuB  201. 

feetino  255. 

festivoB  363. 

featam  509. 

festua  609. 

Festua  509. 

fetns'252,  306. 

fiber  306. 

fibra  301. 

fictilia  181. 

fictor  181. 

fidea   (lute-string)    247, 

690. 
fides  282. 
fidicen  847. 
fidicina  247. 
fido  262. 
fidun  262. 
figo  182,  180,  690. 


477 

figulna  181. 

figuru  181. 

Alia  252. 

filiuH  252,  263,  258,  398. 

filum   186,   187,  262. 

Hmus  259. 

fingo  105,  164,  181,  182. 

fio  264,  306. 

fircua  (Sab.)  132. 

rirdfie  267,   521. 
fixuB  186 
.    flabrum  301. 

flagelluni  278,  477. 
flagito  477. 
fiagro  187,  442. 
fiamen  187,  301. 
11  am  ma  187. 
flatus  301. 
Bavus  187,  202 
flecto  169,  664. 
fleininu  308. 
flt'O  858,  302,  306. 
Hetus  3(18. 
fligo  477. 

fio  301. 

Flora  301. 
Florentia,  260. 
floreo  301. 
flos  173,  301,  302. 

flnctuo  302. 

HuCtllH    302. 

flnito  302. 
flu  men  802. 
fluo  302,  .684. 
(Fluusai  301). 


fiuvin 


302. 


flnxua  302. 
fodio  467. 
foedufl  262. 
foetco  259,  287. 
folium  806,  686. 
follis  487. 
folua  202. 
fons  204,  206,  304. 
foramen  299. 
foras  258,  708. 
forbea  301,  430. 
forceps  486. 
forctiu  267. 
forctua  257. 
fordua  300. 
fore  305,  708. 
fores  268. 
forfex  299. 


fori. 
forma  2G7. 
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Formiae  356. 

formica  339,   340,   441, 

689. 
formidus  485,  486. 
formucapes  486. 
forums  485,  486. 
fornax  485. 
foniU8  485. 
foro  299. 

forpex  486.  * 

fors  300,  301. 
fortis  257. 
(fortis  301.) 
fortuitus  300. 
fortuna   295,    300,   301. 
fostis  486.  -i 

foveo  188.  V 

fragilis  531. 
f ragmen  531. 
fragmentum  531. 
fragor  531. 
fragosus  531. 
frango  511,  531. 
frater  303. 
fraternus  303,  304. 
♦fratreks  304. 
fratria  303. 
fraus  223. 
fraxo  303. 
fremitus  619. 
fremo  340,  519. 
tremor  519. 
frendo  203,  221. 
frenum  257.  . 
frequens  114,  308. 
frequenter  114. 
fretus  257. 
fricae  203. 
fricium  203. 
frico  203. 
frictio  203. 
frigedo  637. 
frigeo  353. 
frigesco  353. 
frigidus  353,  637. 
frigo  188,  363. 
frigU8  35 1. 
frio  203,  476,  703. 
frons  (brow)  296. 
fructus  584. 
fruges  584 
fruor  183,  186,  584. 
frustra  223. 
frustum  223. 
fuam  305. 
fuga  188. 


fugax  188. 

fugio  188. 

fugitivufi  188. 

fugo  188. 

fui  305,  378. 

*fuio,  fuia  306. 

fulgeo  34,  187,  442. 

fulgur   187. 

fulmen  187. 

Fulvia  305. 

fulvus  187. 

fumeus  650. 

fumidus  650. 

fumus62,  114,  259,422, 

477,  500. 
funambulus  466. 
funda  204,  247,  494, 690. 
fundo  96,  204. 
fundum  fieri  262. 
fundus  263. 
fungus  384,  494. 
funis  262. 
funus  259,  477. 
fur  107,  300. 
furca  299. 
furia  256. 
furnus  485. 
furo  256. 
furvus  304. 
fuscus  304. 
fustis  255,  262. 
fusus  247. 
futavit  305. 

futilis  204,  205, 252,421. 
futis  204. 
(Futref  305.) 
futtilis  204,  421. 
futuo  286,  305,  708. 
futurus  305. 


Gabii  173. 
gallina  637. 
gallns   177. 
garrio   177. 
garmlus  177. 
gau  172. 
gaudeo  66,  172. 
gandium  172,  660. 
gavisns  172. 
gelu  173. 
gemitus  174. 
gemma  112,  174. 
gemo  112,  174. 
gemursa  174. 
gena  108,  308,  514. 


gener  174,  536. 
geniculatus  179. 
geniculum  279. 
genitor  76,  174. 
genitrix  174,  623. 
genius  174. 
gens  76,  174. 
genu  179,  433,  555. 
Genua  179,  655. 
Gcnucius  179. 
genuinus  308. 
genus  76,  77,  174,  233, 

536. 
germen  472. 
gero  96,  649. 
gigno  174,  175,  536. 
gilvus  202,  203. 
glaber  59,  177. 
glabresco  177. 
-Glabrio  177. 
glabro  177. 
glacies  173,  478,  655. 
gladius  153. 
glamae  542. 
glans  467. 
glis  (humus  tenax)  368, 

369. 
glis  (dormouse)  371. 
gliscerae  641. 
glisco  641. 
glittus  369. 
glocio  151,  604. 
gloria  150,  151,  164. 
glos  173. 

glubo  59,  178,  693. 
gluma  178. 
glus  370. 
gluten  370. 
glutinum  370. 
glutio  360,  471. 
gnarigo  178. 
gnarus  178,  179. 
gnascor  174,  175. 
gnavus  179. 
gnoseo  90,  178. 
gnotio  78. 
gracilis  152. 
gradior  693. 
gramen  471. 
gramia  541. 
gramiosus  541. 
grandinat  196. 
grando  196,  545. 
granum  113,    176,   222. 
grates  198. 
gratia  198. 


gratna  198. 

gravedo  468. 

gru  vidua  468,  540. 

gruvitaa  468. 
gravo  468. 
gremium  472. 

jfri)m»  695. 

gruo  175. 
grus  175. 
pi  la  4  TO. 
gumia  174. 
gurgea  470,  471. 

gurgulio   470. 
gnato  176. 
gustus  176. 

gntta  205. 
guttur  205. 

( 
h    672;     pronunciation 
417. 
babeo  434. 
hue  dun  202. 
hamus  19  8. 
hara  200. 
hariolus  203. 
harintpex  203,  546. 
haata  196. 
bedera  196. 
heluB  202,  545. 
helvola  202. 
helvua  202. 
heinonea  197,  198. 
her  200. 

hera  118,  199,  301. 
herba  278,  282. 
herbilia  hanser  200. 
herciaco  200. 
here  turn  200. 
hereditaa  199. 
(HerentatiB  198.) 
heres  199,  200. 
iherest  198.) 
b«t  201,  323. 
*herieat  198. 
(heriiad  198.) 

herinacOUK  200. 
herua  199,  231. 
hlnllWIIIIIM  201,  323. 

hi  be  mi  is*  201. 
bice  532,  020. 
hie  ma  201. 
hilla  203. 
hinaidiae  673, 
bio  196. 
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hir  199. 

hira  203,  646. 

hi  it ii  a   132. 

hirpua   vSab.)   161. 

hirudo  199. 
birundo   199,  545, 
hi  mco  196. 
holun  202,  545. 
homo  197,   198. 
homuncio  692. 
horuuneuluH  395,  692. 
horctum  257. 
horde  am  155,  353. 
honiiii  358. 
horror  198. 
hortns  200. 
hoatia  486. 
humerus  a.  umerus. 
/  hiimi  1S-J. 
hnwilia   1JJ,  245,   536, 

705. 
homo  197. 
humor  a.  Dtnor. 
buinum  197. 
humus  197,  264,  636. 


ibi  676. 
ico  114,  454. 
ictus  454. 
ignia  107,  668. 
ignominia  321. 
igttoro  178. 
iflico  245. 
illnatria  a.  inlnstria. 
im  399. 

imber  341,  517. 
imhito  466. 
imbno  281. 
i  in  man  in  329. 
immnnia  324. 
impedio  244. 
impetus  210. 
impleo  277. 
impoi  283. 
in  309,  310,  703. 
yc-  307,  431. 
incanto  470. 
inciena  150,  150,  157. 
incito  149. 
inclino  149. 
inclutue   150. 
incola  464. 
rncolnmia    168. 
in  c  umbo  518. 
indico   134. 


indigeo  190. 
indigitainenta  401. 
indn  233,  309. 
indnlgeo  191. 
infeneuii  255. 
infestna  256. 
inficio  185. 
iugewiaco  174. 
ingluvie.  471. 
injuria   Ifl. 
inluBlris   160. 
iiiopsi  500. 
inqnilinus  464. 
inriguuB  190, 
inrito  342. 
inaece  461. 
insectionea  461, 
inn  e  quia  461. 
inaexit  461. 
inataiiro   211. 

irutigo  214. 
inatinctus  214. 
inaubidna  384. 
insula  375, 
insurer  291. 
intellego  366. 
inter  309. 
Into  ram  ti  a  462. 
interealaria  138. 
interdia  236,  568. 
in  te  re  0  310. 
interior  309. 
interpret  660. 
interpreter  660. 
intestinua  309. 
intra  309. 
intrare  221. 
intrico  462. 
intro  309. 
intiimns  309,  437. 
intuB  309. 
invenio  210. 
invito  462,  463. 
invitus  108,  136. 
ir  199. 

irpuB  [Sab.)  160,  161. 
la  399,  632. 
iatega  185. 
ita  323. 
Italia  208. 
iter  403. 
itio  403. 
itus  403. 

j  becoming  (dj)  d  648  f. 
jaceo  456,  608,  609. 
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jacio  G4,  264,  403,  466, 

456,  647,  664. 
jam  620,  G4B. 
janitor  602. 
,ja nitrites  308,  695. 
janna  BOS. 
Jiiniin  602. 
jccur  27,  464,  S98. 
icjnnns  698. 
jento  5118. 
Jovis  654,  601. 

ndex  134. 
.ugeruni  iai. 
,ugnml81, 610,648,  664. 
.  njnbae  610. 
,  ulnentnm  181. 

iw<fo  57,  181,  241,  596, 

648,  064. 
.funis    153,   575. 

•Jiipater  601. 
Juppiter  370,  457,  601. 
■us  (right)  151,  301. 
'  us  (broth)  338,  609,611. 
i  675. 

576,  689. 
230,  575. 
juvenis  575. 
jnxta  181. 

•Knpir  141. 

[KapvH  148.) 
(keva   145.) 
(kiini-bened  466.) 
labea  365. 
labecida  372. 
Labeo  365.     . 
lubes  (spot)  873. 
lubes  (fall)  372. 
labium  366. 
labo  372. 
labor  293, 
labor  372. 
laborious  293. 
lilboro  293. 
hibos  293. 
labrnm  366. 
lac  172,  173. 
laeer  169. 
lacerna  159. 
hn'OrO    133,   159. 

lacinia  169. 
lacio  136,  368. 
Lie  rum  a    78,    133,    434, 
437. 
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Laeca  364. 
laedo  642. 
laetns  203. 

364,  587. 


i ;,<». 


lepor  266. 
lepus  266. 
If  tarn  368. 
Leucesiua  160. 
Icvigo  367. 
'     'r  230. 


Limbo  365,  644. 
lain  el)  a  443. 
lamina  715. 
Una  366. 
laneos  366. 
langueo   182. 
langtudus  182. 
lanpior  182. 
lanieinm  366. 
lantern  a  266. 
lanugo  366. 
lam  164,  279. 
lapis  642. 
laqueus  136. 
laaciviiM  363. 
latebra  543. 
lateo   431. 

Inter  279  (bin). 
Interna  266. 
Latin m  279. 
latro  (bark)  642. 
latro  (robber)  -365. 
lutns  (broaa)  216,  279. 
lfitua   (part,  pans.)  815, 

220,  356. 
latns  (side)  271,  279. 


levin  191,  392,  468. 


IGvo  367. 
lux  183,  367. 

libatio  368. 

Libentina  370. 

Itber  178,  528. 

liber  370,  488,  *fc>,  499. 

Liber  368. 

libertas  488. 

libet  8ft,  376,  709. 

libido  370,  63". 

Libitina  370. 

libo  368. 


LitL 


*   3G7. 


I   542. 


lautna  371. 
Laverna  365. 
laveniiones  ,366. 
lave  46,  113,   371,  555. 
lax  368. 
lino  182. 
laxuu  182. 
leetica  193,  896. 
leetio  366. 
lector  366. 
loctns  (bud)  193. 
lectus  (chosen)  866. 
legio  366. 
lego  89,  366. 
legnlne  366. 
legnmen  366,  3G7. 
lendes  342. 


i   453. 
)    113. 


licinus  367,  650. 

lietor  183. 

lien  290. 

ligunm  367. 

ligo  (bind)   183,  708. 

(ligud  183,  367.) 

lifjnrio  194. 

(likitud  466.) 

limen  368. 

liuiex  368. 

limpidns  866. 

limns  (crooked)  367. 

lining  (slime)  H68. 

linea  369. 

linens  369. 

lingo  194. 

lingua  194. 

line  368,  714. 

linquier  368. 

1  in  quo  466,  456. 

I  inter  380. 

lintens  369. 

liniim  369. 

lippus  266. 

Uquoo  267,  456. 

liquid  tin  466. 

liqnor  456. 

lltnu  364. 

litue  868,  437. 

li«0  271,  873. 
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lividns  271,  373,  660. 

made aco  326. 

memor    101,    109,    331, 

Livius  650. 

madid oa  326. 

332. 

livor  871,  373. 

madiua  (Mid.  Lat.)  608.    memoria  101,  331. 

lixnla  367. 

maeatus  582. 

raemoro  331. 

locua  33,  211. 

magia  283,  329. 

Wena  334,  402. 

Location  169. 

raagiatcr  329,  336. 

men  da  337. 

toebesnm  370,  488. 

magistratua  329. 

raendax  312,  313. 

Ion  gin  quits  182. 

MagiuB  329. 

mendicus  337. 

longittido  182. 

magnus  329,  682. 

Menervai  313. 

longus  182,  191. 

(Mahiis  329.) 

mens  101,  312. 

loquax  169. 

major  329,  401. 

menaa  328. 

loquela  169. 

mala  326. 

mensia  334. 

loquor  169,  544. 

mill iifi ens  372. 

menstrnus  334. 

lomm  564. 

malignus  372. 

meiiaura  328. 

Lnu  371. 

malitia  372. 

mentio  312. 

lubet  370.  376,  709. 

maltaa  326,  327. 

mentior  312,  313. 

lubricus  370,  708. 

malua  372,  373. 

mentula  337. 

luceo  112,  160,  442. 

mamma  335. 

meo  324. 

lucidns  1G0,  660. 

mancipium  199, 

merces  199,  332. 

Lueiiw  650. 

merenda  332. 

lucr  ^  3C5. 

mane  329. 

mereo  68,  332. 

locta  f83. 

ruanco  101,  312. 

■mereor  332. 

luetus  182. 

Manea  329. 

meretrix  332. 

lncolentus  266. 

manifestna  265. 

mergae  183,  545. 

hicuns  367. 

(m  an  i  in  329.) 

merges  183. 

luca  183,  371. 

niii.ru.   326. 

mendiea  334. 

lugeo  182. 

manna  329,  335. 

mere  332. 

lugubris  182. 

inanna  329. 

meaene  (Sabell.)  335. 

lumon  MO,  112,  160. 

mappa  141. 

mcHsis  209,  323. 

luua  80,  160,  402. 

marceo  333.  546. 

mesaor  323. 

Innter  280. 

ntarceaco  333. 

meteilna  260. 

luo  45,   113,  370,  371. 

marcidna  333. 

metior  242,  280,  828. 

luptia  81,  160,  161,  380, 

Marcipor  288. 

moto  323,  328. 

458,  462, 654, 704,  726. 

mare  333. 

meter  328. 

Inac inioliiB  442. 

m armor  654. 

metuo  286. 

Insicua   160. 

mas  101,  313. 

meua  S28,  617. 

lustrum    151,   160,   371, 

raaasa  660. 

mica  682. 

640. 

mater  336,  623. 

micidna  682. 

lutein,  202,  204. 

matercula  623. 

mictus  194. 

tutor  371. 

nutate  329. 

micola  682. 

iiitiim  202,  204. 

matnB  326. 

luigro  324. 

lotus  371. 

maxilla  326. 

tiiihi  360,  633. 

(luvfrew  488.) 

maziniiiH  829. 

milium  583. 

lux  112,  160. 

me  328. 

Minerva  312,  313. 

Inxo  367. 

(meddil  243.) 

mingo  194. 

hums  (sprain)  183,  367. 

medela  242. 

medcor  242,   812,   313.    minister  336. 

macctis  338. 

medicua  242,  312. 

mm. ii-  :t;n;. 

tuaccllnm  828. 

meditor  242,   312,   313.    (min.stri-is  Slit'.) 

materia  326. 

in.'l|]ii^'.i.:j:!-1.677,66S.    immiiu  347 

macoro  326. 

(meriai,  mefiii  334,  440.)    Minucins  336. 

macte  161,  374. 

•inehc  328. 

minuo  336. 

mac  to  (make  great)  161. 
macto  (slaughter)  328. 

mcio  194,  401. 

minumo  337. 

me!  203,  331. 

minus  336. 

niadefacio  326. 

melius  581. 

minutua  336 

madeo  326. 

memini  101,  312. 

miror  330. 

ttumtn,  Etymology,   1L 
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minis  325,  330,  640. 

mulco  327,  456. 

neglego  366,  437. 

miscellaneus  336. 

mnlft.ru   183. 

nego  401. 

miBcellnB  336. 

mnletruin   183. 

nei  317. 

misceo  336,  437. 

mulctus  183. 

(neip  439.) 

miser  582. 

niulgeo  183,  545. 
multer  327. 

nemen  316. 

mistio  33G. 

nemus  314,  315. 

miatura  33C. 

mulsus  331. 

neu  316. 

niistUB  336. 

mungo   161,  164. 

nepos  267,  520. 

mixtio  336. 

munla  325. 

neptis   267. 

miitora  336. 

municeps  324. 

Nepttinus  295. 

mixtua  88(1. 

rannicipinm  324. 

*ner  (ace.  pi.  nerf)  308. 

moderor  65,  242. 

muni  nit;  nil  mi  324. 

■  nerio  (Sab.)  307. 

modestutt  233,  SIS. 

munio  303,  324. 

nero  (Sab.)  307. 

modius  65,  242. 

munis  324. 

•nertru  mani  310. 

modus  05,  242. 

mnnns  324. 

nerviae  316. 

mocnia  324,  325. 

murmur  337. 

nervosns  316. 

mc-eras  324. 

murmnro  337. 

nervus    271,    316,    348, 

niola  113,  339. 

munis  324. 

356,  392,  468,  554,  573, 

molarix  339. 

mus  340. 

681. 

molendinum  330. 

run  sea  339. 

netus  3IG. 

moles  327. 

muacerdiL  167. 

nex  161. 

molitor  339. 

rauscipula  340. 

nexus  356. 

in  oil  io  326. 

mu senilis  340. 

ni  317. 

mollis  886,  327,  580. 

mussito  338. 

ni-  317. 

mollitiea  326,  327. 

mnxao  338. 

Nicepor  417. 

molo339,  618,  579,704. 

mutilus  708. 

nico  684. 

momar  341. 

mutio  338. 

Nieomat'iis  417. 

momentum  324. 

muto  324. 

nidus  43. 

raoneo   101,  313. 

muttio  338. 

niger  372. 

Monotu  312. 

mutna  338. 

nimbus  296. 

mons  303. 

mutuns  324. 

nimirum  317,  3S0. 

monstrum  312, 371,  640. 

minis  328. 

mora  101,  109,  331,332. 

ningit  318,  475,  681. 

morbus  278,  333. 

nae  317. 

ninguis  318,  475. 

inordeo   243,   327,   G81. 

nanciscor  309, 

ninguit  318. 

morio  340. 

Nar  320 

ningnlus  39G. 

morior6R,  113,333,  59G. 

nar.  -   406 

nisi  317. 

moror  101. 

narro  178. 

(Nimnsieis  314.) 

Nasica  364 

nix  318. 

mors  333 

naan-t  :Viii,  355,  406. 

nobis  320. 

mortalis  333. 

nates  320. 

noceo  162. 

inortuus  324,  333. 

natnra  174,  176. 

noctis  162. 

morns  340,  341. 

nausea  313 

noctii  1C2. 

mos  324,  329. 

nan*.    313. 

noctua  162. 

uiotaeilla  14G. 

miv  ::.  ■    '   313. 

nooturnns  162. 

motua  324. 

navigi    313. 

noenu  317. 

moveo  324. 

nc-ennm  317. 

mueedo  161. 

navitu  313. 

nomen  321,  370. 

mnceo  161. 

ne  317,  334. 

nomenclator  138. 

nwcor  161. 

-ne  317,  319. 

nomino  321. 

mticro  536. 

ne-  317. 

non  317. 

mucus.  161. 

nebula  295. 

nonaginta  311,  634. 

mugil  161. 

ne cease  309. 

nongenti  311. 

inngio  S3h,  351. 

I1BCO     161. 

norms  311,  526,  534. 

(muinfku  324,  325.) 

necto  356,  664. 

norma  178. 

tnulceo  327,  45G. 

nefas  317. 

nos  320,  633. 
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notio  78,  178. 

oculus  42,  58,  99,  466, 

ovilis  393. 

notoa  178. 

467. 

0  villus  393. 

nonntius  316. 

odi  260,   261. 

ovis    (Lat.    Umbr.)    54, 

novalis  316.  ' 

odium  260. 

90,  393. 

novelltis  316. 

odor  48,  243. 

ovum  394. 

noTera  79,  311,  584. 

ndovor  243. 

noverca  315,  316. 

offMidimr'ntuin  2G2. 

novicias  .115,  029. 

offendis  262. 

pfor  k468,  462;  p  for 

noviens  311. 

offendo  265. 

q>  417,  498. 

Noyius  315. 

oinoa  320,  321. 

pabulum  271. 

novo  316. 

oitier  706. 

pacio  268. 

novus  315. 

•okri  131. 

paciscor  268,  523. 

nox  162,  626,  704, 

oleo  243. 

pactio  268. 

now.  162. 

oleaco  359. 

paedor  246. 

nnbes  254,  296. 

oleum  361. 

paenitet  281. 

nnbiluB  254,  296. 

olfacio  243. 

pagina  650. 
palam  271,  272. 

Nuceria  293,  316. 

olira  272. 

mul ins  235,  230. 

olivn  361,  553. 

palea  289. 
Pales  271. 

nam  318,  319. 

olo  243. 

Nu  in  it    314. 

olua  202. 

palleo  271. 

•nume,  nome  331,  332. 

omnia  294. 

pallid  us  271. 

numen  319. 

oncia  321. 

palma  269. 

Numerius  314. 

operio  510. 

palmus  269. 

nnmenis  314,  481. 

operor  70. 

palpo  720. 

Numitor  314. 

opes  600. 

palnmba  271. 

.nnmmns  315. 

opimiiB  276. 

pillue  268,  523. 

none  318,  319. 

Opinio  G37. 

palfis  24H,  275,  276. 

nnndinae  236. 

opiparus  an. 

pal  nutria  276.            \ 

nautili.-!  316,  31G. 

oportet  283.     . 

pampimi*  602.          ^t 

nuo  319. 

oppednm  246. 

paujfO  268,  623,  637.  X* 

naper  316. 

oppido  246. 

panis  271. 

nurus  36,  320,  681. 

oppidum   MS,   244,   246. 

pamius  276. 

nnt.rix    319. 

opportunu     265. 

pannuvellinm  276. 

nutus  319. 

opprobrinm  301. 

•panta  460. 

(Niivla  315.) 

ops  600. 

panus  276. 

optnmuB  437. " 

papaver  288. 

papilla  602. 

ob  83,  266,  276. 

opos  36,  70,  117,  276. 

papal  a  502. 
Parca  166. 

obauro  265. 

orbifico  296. 

obdo  265. 

orbis  82. 

parco  271. 

obeo  265. 

orbitas  296. 

parens  271. 

obliqnns  367. 

orbitudo  296. 

parentes  283. 

obliviscor  271. 

orbo  396. 

paries  274. 

oboedio  265. 

Orbona  296. 

pario  271,  282,  596. 

obseoenus  276. 

orb  us  296. 

paro  271,  273,  282. 

obseums  168. 

ordo  8. 

pars  282. 

observo  540. 

Orfius  296. 

parnm  271. 

obtusus  152,  226. 

origo  348. 

paromper  269,  396. 

obviam  265. 

orior  49,  348,  590. 

parvus  27.1,  848,  564. 

oecnlo  62,  113. 

omo  261. 

pascor  271.  629. 

ocior  131. 

ortiiH  348,  349. 

pastor  271. 

ociter  131. 

os  (bone)  44,  209. 

pateo  210. 

Oricnlnm  181. 

6a  (month)  306, 378, 379. 

pater  33,  270,  431. 

ocris  131. 

Osseas  209. 

patina  210,  211. 

octavus  102,  525. 

own  209. 

patior  421,  091. 

octo  90,  162. 

OSBnm    209. 

patriiis  270,  618. 
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patruui>  270 
Pbtakiiw  210. 
patulos  2111,  2U 
paacUH  271. 
panlfeper  2G».  395. 

puillilB  271. 

punper  271. 
puviiui-ntuiu  269 
puviu  269, 
p;ivi>  487. 
pax  862,  268. 

I     I-,    |i-     -".!.! 

•pt  460.  4311 
pncco  164. 
pecten  ltiri,   664. 
pecto  103,  664. 
pectus  368. 
pecn  2G8,  281. 
peda  '245. 
pedes  244. 
pudeoter  244. 
pedica  244. 
pedieo  245. 
pedinseqiia  453. 
pedo  80,  245,  286. 
pedo  244. 
pGdor  245. 
pednle  244. 
Pedum  83,  113,  244. 
pedum  83,  246. 
-pei  4C0,  480, 
*peihaner  649. 
pejero  80. 
poior  164. 
pellicio  368. 
pollis  271. 
pelvis  623. 
penaten  271. 
pendeo  247,  466,  494. 
penes  271. 
penetro  271. 
penis  272,  683. 
penna  210. 
pennria  272. 
penus  271,  305. 
per  269,  273. 
per-  274. 
"-per  285. 
perbito  269. 
percello  146,  572. 
peruipio  269. 
pi'rcoiilur  6118. 
perdii  447. 
perejjre  273. 
peregrimis  442. 
perendic  273. 
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pereo  269. 
Perfiens  154. 
porhibeo  2(19. 
periculara  273. 
peritns  273. 
perjurium  269,  273. 
perjui 


i  274. 


■pen 


;   2fi:->. 


162. 


I>eraiciei 

perperam  272,  273,  681. 

perplovo  280. 

(pert  273.) 

Pertunda  226. 

(pemui  269.) 

perverto  269. 

pervicai  106,  135. 

pes  244. 

pCBna  210. 

pessuhia  523. 

peto  105,  210.. 

(petoro  480.) 

Petrejn*  4.rj8,  616. 

petrones  197. 

•petnr  480. 

piandns  649. 

pica  1G7. 

pictor  164. 

pictura  164. 

plena  167. 

(-pid  27,  4G0,  480,  481.) 

pignua  268. 

Pilenio  417. 

pilletie  277. 

pihim  192,  277. 

piliunnns  277. 

pilus  277. 

piiigo  34,  161,  164,  182. 

pin^iiH  276,  610. 

pinao  277.  489,  663. 

pimis  163. 

pis,  pid  (Use.  Umbr.)481. 

niso  277. 


planuB  164,  279,  440. 
plautns  279. 
plebejns  GIG. 
plebes70,  218,226,277, 
278. 
plebiscitutn   109. 
.pleeto  165,  278,  664. 
plenus  277. 
pleo  225,  544. 

plerique  282. 
plieo  165,  395. 
pluiuui  282. 
ploirume  282. 
ploro  280. 
plotus  279. 
pious  282. 
ploueima  282. 
pluit  280. 
pliiniu  280,  440. 
plnnibens  373. 
plunibnm  373. 
plurinma  282. 
plus  282. 
plnvia  22),  280. 
poculum  281. 
podei  246. 
poena  281,  282,  324. 


~~-  277. 
pistor  277. 
pisnm  277. 
(pitpit  481.) 
pitnita  230,  286. 
pis  163. 
pliifpi  165. 
I'la^fii  27m. 
pj*iO»   104. 

plaiiciis  1G4. 

plango  278. 


polio  368. 
pollen  289. 
polliceor  456. 
pollingo  30,  286. 
pollul.rmu  371. 
pollno  113,  371. 
polteo  273. 
I'oiiipiit'diiiM  G16. 
PorapojlW  468,  61«. 
pom  tint  288. 
poiidus  220. 
pone  70G. 
pono  286. 
pone  270. 
pontifei  270. 
Pontina  458. 
popina  459. 
popnlaris  17G. 
populiiicitiuii  109. 
ptipiilns   225,  277,  278, 

588. 
pupiiluis  180. 


porca  (ridge)  166. 
poniw  lfi5,  718.- 
porricio  280. 
porrigo  184. 
porro  285. 
port-  286. 
porta  82,  273. 
portio  282,  283. 
porto  282. 
PortnnuH  205, 
portUH  273. 
pOB  706. 
(poaniOB  700.) 
jiossidco  286. 
posKinu  283. 
pout  700. 
pOnttTUH  TOG. 

IiOBtreinu*  706. 
'ota  283. 
potcna  283. 
potestiia  283. 
(potiad  283.) 
potio  281. 
potior  282,  283. 
potior  (atlj.)  283. 
potix   283. 

pOtilMOIlt   283. 

polo  281. 
potor  281. 
potuB  281, 
pniu  S85. 
praobrniln,  332. 
praeiU   I!) 6. 
pniediiuu   106. 
praodotiont  285. 
pr.u'ikii  297. 
pnippe*  210. 
praeputinm  288. 
[inn  196,  249. 
praesaqio  161. 
pracxeni!  207. 
praeatolor  212. 
[i  rues  ill  210. 
prucTiilcs  219. 
p  rami  in  m  285. 
*pr.!  285. 
prelum  do   10  C. 
•preplotutu  280. 
pri'tliun   274. 
prilWU  76,  286,  578. 
prior  285. 


(-  285. 


prweiiB  285,  472. 
priatiniM  285,  472, 
pro  286. 
probrum  301. 
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procul  482. 
prod-  285. 
prodigiu  572, 
proles  358. 
prolubiuni  370. 
promenervat  313. 
promo  6lJ8. 
pronna  307. 
proprius  606. 

frosapia  383. 
rosepnais  266. 
Proserpina  266. 

prosper  694. 
*pru  286, 
pruderi*  324, 
priiiiiti  286. 
prima  287,  288- 
pube*  218,  288. 
pnblicus  437. 
pner  288,  575, 
pnera  288. 
•pnf.!  150, 
ptigil  287,  511. 
pugillaria  287. 
pngilloi!  287. 
pnjpo  287. 
pagan,  81,  287. 

nngno  HI,  287. 
pugniw81,  287,  611,704. 
pnlcltcr  8. 

pnlln*  (gruvl  271. 
piillu*  2H8,  575,  629. 
pulmo  281),  281. 
pnlviniir  271,  272. 
piUvinw  271. 
pnlvis  289,  350. 
puinilio  288. 

tputnt.Liiijms  616.) 

*,.linip..  m. 

piuiKO  57,  287.  648. 
p  u  llio  281- 
punitio  282. 

pupil  I  a  28H, 
piipns  288, 


•piirkil  165. 

purpura  417,  130,  110. 

puru  Icntu  s  287. 


pnnm  281,  288. 
pun  287. 
•pii*  706. 
puna  288. 
piiBi'iniiB  287. 
*puBt  706. 
•pnstrn  706. 
piixtnla  199,  600. 
prorata  499,  500. 
pu«u»  288. 
putanieu  263. 
putator  263. 
•puteo  287,  421. 
puter  287. 
•puterei  718. 
piitidne  287. 
pnto  2G3,  281. 
•putrespu  4G0. 
•puturiiB  718. 
{putiiriiBpid  160.) 
pittiiB   (pun.')   263,   281, 

288,  509. 
putuu  [boy)  288. 


qundraginta  437. 
quad  rim  uh  201. 
quad  ringn  ntl  396. 
quadru-  480. 
quaero  346. 
quiilis  460. 
quaiu  459. 
quando  159. 
quantiiB  400. 
quart  uk  180. 
qnatcr  480. 

quattuor   27,   270,   137, 
157,  180. 
■que  138,  460,  479,  480. 
qneo  4B4, 
queror  5  GO. 
quid  27,  110,  181. 
qniiiii  145. 

Quinctilis  458. 
Quinctiufl  231. 
quinque  458,   510,   701. 
guintiuB  458. 
quintuB  458. 
quia  481. 
qniaqnc  460,  180. 
qnisqililiac  1G8,  697. 
quo  169. 
quo<l  459. 
quoqno  459. 
quot  460. 
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qiiotannis  460. 

rigo  190. 

sale  538. 

qnotidie  -160. 

rigor  353. 

salebra  537. 

quotus  460. 

rivna  355,  368. 

Salii  537. 

roliigo  251. 

ealinuin  63*. 

robur  356. 

salinuh  638. 

radius  354,  657. 

robustns  208. 

aalio  (salt)  638. 

radix  353,  354,  702.  ■ 

rogo  184. 

salio    (1  eap)    606, 

537. 

ramus  354. 

rogus   184. 

596,  651,  662,  702. 

rii[Hi  353. 

'Roma  356. 

saliva  376,  699. 

rupax  264,  522. 

Romulus  355. 

salis  136. 

rapidus  264. 

tob  173,  347. 

salBamentum  638. 

rupina  264. 

roan  353. 

sal  bub  538. 

rupio  264. 

rotft  345. 

aalto  637,  702. 

raptor  264. 

rotundas  345. 

aalf.ii.-j  376,  537. 

rap  ura  362. 

rubor  146, *51,  256,304, 

lalubrie  374. 

riitia  345. 

421,  440. 

salum  375,  638. 

rubetu  304. 

saluB  (rocking)  376, 

538. 

ravis  41,  358. 

rubeuB  660, 

ealus  (health)  374, 

572. 

ravus  176. 

rtibia  660. 

salveo  374. 

M-  286. 

rnbidus  660. 

salvus  374, 540, 663. 

,572. 

-re  (passive)  294. 

rubigo  146. 

Bam  397. 

Reate  855. 

ructo  181. 

sancio   170,  382. 

rebito  466. 

ructun  181. 

sanctua  382. 

reboo  470. 

nidis  354,  619. 

eanua  382,  603. 

recttiH   184. 

rudo  648. 

sapa  458. 

red-  386. 

•nifru  251,  421,  440. 

sapiens  458. 

Itcdiculua  168. 

nifua  251,  266. 

sapiniis  458. 

refcrtUH  303. 

ruga  473. 

aapio434,  468,  463, 

503. 

refuto  204. 

rugio  351. 

sapo  458. 

regma  637. 

rugitns  351. 

sapor  458,  627. 

regio  184. 

rumen  364. 

saps  a  397. 

rego  184,  711. 

Rumen  354. 

sarcio  666. 

relicuDS  455. 

Rmiiina  364. 

Barmen  264. 

religens  366. 

romiiw  181. 

-arraf ntiim  264, 

rcligio  257,   366. 

rum  it  o  368. 

sarpo  264. 

religioHus  257. 

Rurao  354. 

SIM  397. 

relinquo  465. 

rumor  358,  632. 

satis  283,  390,  638, 

674. 

reliqmw  455. 

rompenduB  650. 

sat  in-  390,  632,  674. 

reluo  370. 

rumpo  183,  364,  267. 

SaturnuB  383. 

remedimn  242,  ,112. 

ruo  355. 

satuK  382. 

rei  nig  nun  345. 

rutilua  362,  421.    * 

Sauracte  641. 

rcminiscor  312. 

•savitn  397. 

rcmuH  49,  345,  544. 

saxum  108,  146. 

repens  352. 

(iiaiihtum  387.) 

scalier  166. 

repente  362. 

sabuhun   686. 

scabies  166,  668. 

repentinus  3B2. 

sacer  170,  382. 

acabo  166. 

repo  366,  366. 

sacerdos  236. 

scaeva  166. 

rogero  36u.         -- 

saeulum  383. 

scae  vitas  166. 

reatanro  211. 

saepo  114. 

Scaevola  165,  364. 

rote  173,  343,  356. 

saepiolU,  151,161,468. 

scaevus   165,   680, 

685 

revereor  349,  574. 

Saeturnug  3S3. 

scalpo  59,  63,   166, 

177. 

rex  184. 

aagio  170. 

scalp  rum    166. 

Uhodaa  446 

Sag  i  in  turn  602. 

scamnum   166. 

rideo  607. 

sal  538. 

hi.' an  do  166. 

rigeo  353. 

Bftlaeia  538. 

scamlula  246. 

rigidas  353. 

aalai  537. 

s  cap  res  166. 
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Scaptcnsula  376. 

scapus  166. 

*caurus  165. 

scelestus  389. 

scelus  376. 

scindo  57,  65,  246,  637, 

697. 
scindula  246. 
scintilla  495,  686. 
scio  109,  145,  481. 
seipio  166. 
scirpeus  354. 
scirpo  354. 

scirpus  354,  501,  693. 
scisco  109,  696. 
scoculus  168. 
scopa«  166. 
scopio  166. 
scopus  166. 
scortum  498. 
scribo  179. 
scrobis  179,  693. 
scrofa  179,  693. 
scruta  693. 
scrutator  693. 
scrutinium  693. 
serutor  693. 

sculpo59,  177,  178,693. 
scutum  168. 
sc  388. 
seco  145. 
sector  453. 
seeundus  453,  649. 
sceuta  est  461. 
sedco  89,  239. 
sedes  239. 
sedo  239. 
sedulua  240. 
seges  9. 
scispes  382. 
sella  239,  240. 
semel  395,  703. 
semen  382. 
sementis  397. 
semi-  24,  325. 
semis  325. 
semper  311,  395. 
senatns  311. 
Seneca  311. 
senecio  311. 
senecta  311. 
senectus  311. 
senesco  311. 
senex  311,  377,  667. 
senilis  311. 
senium  311. 


sentio  97. 

septein  54,  265. 

septum  509. 

septumus  265. 

sequor  118,  453,  454. 

sera  355,  356. 

serenus  541. 

series  355. 

serius  576. 

sero  (put  in  a  row)  343, 

355,  674. 
sero  (sow)  383,  403. 
serpens  266. 
serpo  266,  356. 
serpula  266. 
sertum  355. 
serum  350,  674. 
servitudo  356. 
servo  540. 
servus  355,  356. 
sese  532. 
Sestius  131. 
severus  576. 
*sevum  540. 
sex  387,  388. 
sextus  387. 
si  (so)  397. 
si  (if)  396. 
sibi  533. 
sic  397. 
siccus  396. 
sido  239. 
8idus  246. 
sigillum  105. 
signum  106,  215. 
sileo  383. 
silva  108,  376. 
silvaticus  233,  376. 
silvestris  233,  376. 
silvosus  376. 
simia  323. 
similis  9,  323. 
simitu  323. 
simplex  395,  703. 
simul  323. 
ni mill  o  323. 
simultas  323. 
sincinia  395. 
singillatim  631. 
singuli  395,  703. 
sino'403,  666. 
sisto  211,  403,  697. 
Sisupus  417. 
♦-snata  320. 
sobrius  382. 
socer  28,  135. 


socius  453. 

socors  371. 

socrus  135. 

sodalis  251. 

sodes  251. 

sol  401,  402,  541. 

solea  240,  377. 

solidus  540. 

solium  239,  240  (bis). 

sollemnis  294. 

sollers  540. 

sollicitus  540. 

solliferreus  540. 

sollistimus  540. 

sollus  540,  674. 

solum  113,  240,  377. 

solvo  370,  371,  544. 

somnus  136,  290,  578. 

sons  207,  378,  379. 

sonticus  207,  378,   379. 

sopio  290. 

sopor  290. 

Soracte  541. 

Soranus  541. 

sorbeo  296. 

sorbilis  296. 

sorbillo  296. 

sorbitio  296. 

aorex  357. 

soror  356. 

sorptus  296. 

sos  397. 

sospes  382. 

souos  396. 

spargo  275. 

spatium  272,  686. 

specio  167,  663,  686. 

spec  to  167. 

specula  98,  167. 

speculum  98,   167,  684. 

specus  167. 

speres  694. 

sperno  289,  666. 

spero  694. 

spes  694. 

spica  683. 

spiculum  683. 

spina  352,  683. 

spiritus  306,  499,  692. 

spiro  499,  500. 

spolium  168,   685,  686. 

spondeo  262,  697. 

sponte  272. 

sporta  494,  705. 

sportula  705. 

spuma  499. 
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spno  286,  409,  688. 

atrigilis  384,  646. 

ana  que  291. 

spurcuB  276. 

atrigmeutum  384. 

suatuli  291. 

spurins  289. 

stringo  384  (bia). 

susum  304. 

sputum  286. 

atrues  215. 

Busurrus  357. 

squalidus  146. 

atruices  215. 

sutela  386. 

squalor  146, 

struo  215,  584. 

antor  386. 

aquatina  146. 

studeo  687,  689. 

autura  385. 

aquatua  146. 

studinin  687. 

sutus  385. 

atabilia  211. 

atultna  212,  216. 

anus  251,  570. 

Htabnliim  211,  711. 

atupa  216,  628. 

(svai  396.) 

stagnuiu  219. 

atupeo  216,  218. 

stamen  211. 

stupidua  216. 

utapia  214. 

Hturnuh  367,  693. 

tabfio  218. 

atattm  211. 

Suadft  228. 

tabes  63,  218,  368 

static  211. 

auadfla  228. 

tabeaco  63,  218. 

Stator  211. 

suadeo  228. 

tabum  G3,  218. 

statua  211. 

auadue  228. 

tactio  217. 

statuo  211. 

auavin  228. 

taetua  217. 

status  211. 

sub  290,  291. 

(tadait  217.1 

stega  185. 
stclla  206. 

sub  dio  235. 

tagax  217. 

aubnnien  269,  499. 

bigo  217. 

ntercus28, 166, 167,623, 

aiiblio  259. 

talpa  165,  689. 

686,  689. 

aubidua  363. 

tam  620. 

aterilia  213. 

auboleaco  358. 

tango  217. 

atcrno  215. 

anbter  291. 

tames  222. 

sternuo  696. 

subola  385. 

tata  224. 

stcrqiiilinium  166. 

sueerda  167. 

taurus  218,  689. 

■tillu  213. 

aticidrt  383. 

tauta  eh-.  (Oac.  Ombr.) 

stilus  214. 

biicub  350,  457,  636,  674 

225. 

atinmlna  214. 

Budariuni  241. 

tectum  185. 

atinguo  216,  690. 

.m<l  o  241. 

tegimen  185. 

titipa  216,  628. 

sudor  241. 

tego  58,   186,  684, 

689. 

stipatoreB  214, 

sue sco  251, 

tegula  185. 

stipes  214,  216. 

Bliotus  251. 

tola  219. 

htijio  62,  214. 

Biiggrunda  196. 

telum  219. 

stipulrt,  214. 

suiuiiH  386. 

'tiiuere  634. 

stipulor  214. 

sulcus  136. 

temo  219. 

atiria  213. 

sum  (am)  1U3,  378. 

templum221,  373, 

684. 

stiva  211. 

ram  (actus.)  397. 

tempto  68,  217. 

atlatarius  216. 

aiinimus  291. 

ten  ax  216. 

stlatus  215,  279,  546. 

BUDIO    598 

tendicula  216. 

StlOt'UB    211. 

• Il'i,    3S*:>. 

tendo  68,  ^16,  217, 

255, 

sto  211,   361,  403,  697. 

super  HO. 

648. 

atolidus  212,  216. 

superbia  628. 

tenebrae  360,  633, 

634. 

storea  216,  684. 

suporbua  469. 

tcneo  68,  216,  217, 

631. 

at  rages  216. 

Hi|i.T<-iliuiii   156,  157. 

tener  216,  222. 

atrameu  215. 

aupcnia  291,  529. 

atramentuin  216. 

aupiuua  291. 

tentio  216. 

stranguio  384. 

suprad  291. 

tento  217. 

strain*  215,  646. 

suprenina  291. 

tentus  216. 

BtrenuiiK  213,  712. 

Biirrlna  357. 

tenuis  67,  216,  222, 

327, 

atrictiui  384. 

Burgo  291. 

468,  51(1. 

strictura  384. 

Bursum  291,  304. 

tonus,  (cord)  216. 

strictna  384. 

bub-  291,  204. 

tonus  (adv.)  216. 

atrideo  6S4. 

bub  3B5. 

tepeo  492. 

atriga  384. 

auBcipio  291. 

tepidua  492. 
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tor  325. 

to  iris  223. 

turbo  (aubst.)  226. 

terelira  233,  634. 

torus  315,  684,  689. 

turdua  689. 

(tercmcnniu  221.) 

torvuB  473. 

turgeo  689. 

TerentiuH  222. 

to  a  to  223. 

turma  226. 

tercntum  (Sub.)  223. 

tostus  223,  224. 

*Turaitu  224. 

teres  222. 

totondi  266. 

•turn  218. 

tcrgo  38-1. 

totuB  236. 

turunda  222. 

tergum  196. 

Hraf  221. 

-turus  296. 

termen  221. 

traho  191,  672. 

tua  259. 

terminus  221. 

t  rallies  221. 

tuticuB  ( Osc.  Umbr.)  225. 

•ternmu  221. 

trana  80,  221,  232. 

tutus  509. 

lerrao  221. 

trapea  462. 

tuua  218,  570. 

tcro  62,  333. 

tmpC  turn   462. 

term,  224,  474. 

TrasimenuB  221. 

terreo  224. 

ttefn  226. 

uber  (udder)  261. 

terror  224. 

trenio  225. 

uber  (rich!  261. 

Icrtiua  225. 

tremor  225. 

nbi  459,  676. 

tcanurus  417. 

treinulua  225,  240. 

lidor  248. 

btwnna  224. 

trepidua  462. 

udiu  248. 

twtalSl,  148,  219,224 

.    trepit  462. 

uleero  136. 

testu   131. 

tres  225. 

ulcerosua  136. 

TettiuM  234. 

tria.  225. 

ulcus  136. 

tcxo  319. 

*tribric.u  166, 

ulna  377,  544.   ' 

textor  219. 

tribula  222. 

ills  310. 

U'xIunL  219. 

tribulia  176. 

ulterior  227. 

tibi  360,  533. 

tribulo  222. 

ultimus  227. 

Tibur  442. 

tribue  225,  226. 

ulucua  374. 

tignum  219,  367. 

trieae  462. 

utnla  374. 

Tigris  214. 

tricor  462. 

lihdabilis  374. 

tilLi  -mi. 

triduum  J.58. 

ulnliitua.374. 

tiuior  481,  534. 

triniuB  201. 

ululo  374. 

tinetilia  219. 

triremia  345, 

umbilicua  295,  322. 

linctio  2l9 

tripodo  244. 

umbo  295. 

tiiiotura  2  9. 

tripudium  244. 

umeeto  186. 

tinetus  219. 

tristis  224. 

uruerua  341,  673. 

lingo  219,  623,  701. 

triticum  222. 

umiilua  186. 

(it ulna  481. 

tnut  222. 

umor  186,  206,  673. 

it)Utus  220. 

'  tu  218,  434. 

umquam  319. 
uocia  321,  703. 

tolerint,  tola  220. 

tuber  225. 

tolero  230. 

tudi',8  226. 

uncinus  130. 

tollenq  230. 

tudito  226. 

uncus  130. 

lollo  (verb.J  220. 

tugurium  185. 

nnda  248. 

tollo  (auljBt.)  220. 

tulj  114,  356. 

unguis  322,  424. 

tolutim  230. 

TtilliuB  220. 

ungnlus   130. 

ionare  210. 

Tullus  220. 

unguo  644. 
unicuB  320. 

tondoo  221. 

tulo  220. 

tonitru  216. 

turn- 319,  676. 

unio  320. 

torcular  461. 

tumeo  225. 

tonulum  461. 

tumjdua  225. 

(upsannaiu  649.) 

tormcntum  461. 

tumor  225. 

npupa  266,  689. 

torpedo  637. 

tumult  ilk  22o. 

urbs  82. 

torpeo  213. 

tumuluB  225,  616. 

nrcciM  351. 

(orqnco  461,  462. 

tunc  319. 

urgeo  180. 

torqnCB  461. 

tundo  226,  684,  689. 

urina  351. 

torreiu  223. 

turba  226,  689. 

urinator  351,  369. 

torreo  223,  224. 

turbo  (verb.)  226. 

minor  351,  362. 
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urna  351. 

Veliae  362. 

vices  136,  648. 

uro  351,  400. 

vclites  468. 

viceeimos  134. 

urruncum  360 

Velitrae  362. 

vicia  346,  576. 

nrsTiM  132. 

vello  9. 

viciea  134. 

•us-tentu  216. 

vellua  347,  546,  679. 

vicuna  162,  176. 

ugtio  400. 

veto  192. 

vicieeim  136. 

ustor  400. 

velox  468. 

Victoria  135,  283. 

nstulo  400. 

velum   192. 

victua  469. 

uter  460. 

vendo  322. 

vieiiB  162,  176. 

iilerque  4  CO. 

vcncnuw  443. 

video  241. 

uterus  2-27. 

veneo  322. 

vidua  38,  39,  623. 

utor  105,  706. 

venio  67,  174,  466,  474 

viduvium  623. 

uva  187. 

534. 

vieo  392,  551,  680. 

uveo  186,  248. 

venter  173,  174. 

vigeu   18(»,   186,   187. 

uvor  186. 

ventus  390. 
venom  322. 

viKiMJSrjHi^aJ. 
vipTtrsClSS,  134,  437 

venuatna  208. 

vigor  186,   187. 
villus  347,  579. 

ver  44,  391. 

vacca  580. 

verbor  353. 

vimen    392,    397,    651 

vacillo  698. 

vcrbom  218,  345. 

680. 

vadiuionium  240. 

vereenndos  349. 

vim-o  106,  135,  441. 

vado  466,  583,  674. 

vereor  99,  349,  574. 

vinibua  281. 

vador  2-10. 

•verfale  346. 

vinuui  jm.  561. 
viola  39TT 

vaduni  466,  583. 

vergo  473. 

vac  560. 

veritns  349. 

vir  576. 

vnh  550. 

vermiculor  550. 

virga  184,  353. 

valco  5b  1. 

vermis  542. 

virgo  184. 
vindia  202. 

valgus  473. 

vidlis  362. 

vema  207. 

v  cm  11.1  391. 

*virscto  241. 

vallum  363.      . 

vera  (Osc.  Umbr.)  258 

vims  391. 

vallun  362,  363, 

verrea  348. 

vis  392,  577. 

vulva  677. 

verro  156,  361. 

valvola  361. 

vertebra  534. 

viscuB  688. 

vapidus  141. 

verto  361,  574. 

visio  229. 

vapor  141. 

verve  458. 

viaium  229. 

vapuro   141. 

viso  241. 

vappa   141. 

vespa  385, 386, 494, 584 

vians  241 

varus  157,  336. 

688. 

vita  469. 

vaa  (vitdis)  249. 

veuper  380,  675. 

(Viteliu  208.) 

van  {vasia)  380. 

veapera  380. 

vital  392. 

vasto  584,  609,  618. 

veBpcrtinua  380. 

vitiligo  294. 

vates  474. 

Veata  400. 

vitis  392,  393,  561. 

vo-  38,  195,  238. 

ve.il.il)  ut  ii  in  196. 

vito  135. 

Yea  192. 

vestigium  38,  196. 

Vitoria  135.' 

vecora  38,  142. 

veatio  379. 

vitnim  241,  565. 

vectis  192. 

veatia  23,  379,  551. 

vitta  392. 

vcetura  192. 

veto  453. 

vitula  208. 

vegeo  186,  187. 

vettilne  208. 

vituluB  208,  702. 

vcgotus    180,    186,   187 
vchemena   193. 

Veturins  208. 

{viu  192.) 

vetus  208. 

vividus  186. 

vchcndus  649. 

v  etna  tits  208. 

vivo  469,  584. 

vehes  192. 

yen  ill  urn   192. 

vivus  186,  469. 

vehiculum  192. 

vcxo  192. 

voco  462. 

veho  35,  104,  192. 

via  192. 

volgnB  588. 

Velabnim  362. 

vibro  300 

volnus  374.       [639, 57! 

(Veleetrom  362.) 

Vica  283. 

volo(wiah)  62,869,435 
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volo  (fly)  468. 
volop  264. 
volucrum  654. 
volumen  360,  554. 
vohintarius  539. 
voluntas  539. 
volup  264,  539. 
volupis  62,  264,  539. 
voluptas  264,  539. 
voluta  360. 
volutim  360. 
voluto  360. 


volva  360,  361.  voto  453. 

volvo  360,  361,  551, 554,    votum  509. 


vos  588. 
vox  263,  452. 
vulpecula  360. 
vulpes    160,    360,    435, 
584. 


562. 
vomer  325. 
vomica  325. 
vomitio  325. 
vomitus  325. 
vomo  325,  596. 
vorago  470,  471. 
vorax  470. 

voro  63,  174,  470,  474.    Zabolus  602. 
vorsus  278.  zeta  602,  606. 


IV.  Sanskrit  index. 

*  am  as  a  role  Riven  in  the  nominative.) 


C6B. 


iifii.   131. 
ij^ahar.W  '200. 
iwae  311. 
abatis   100. 
aha*  ISO,  IWI,  51 
ahyill'nla  100. 
lihim   100,  5HI. 
nkrns  130. 
aknh  131,  457. 
;ik  :ik  in  i  56. 
akshaiu  ll'i,  456. 
ukuliun  8H«. 

akuhi  yy.  4511,  r.87. 

llRnis  107,  1 
iijjriuil  437, 
aflliam  1011. 
afika»  13<>. 
uhkuviM  1311. 
ak'  130,  80S. 
«K42,  71,  107,  Hit),  1 

171,  437. 
u^akii  171. 
uf*a»  Liulnn  169. 
ii(;:m  iliirciiPi  171. 
i.fja  171. 
.i(*iku  171. 
mjinuni   171 
iij"intn  171. 

lltfllian    160.      . 

iijtrii"  170,  171. 
anli  300. 

lit  205,  207. 
ati  42,  73,  74,  207. 
■tti-miUra-  74. 
iiti-riitniii  74. 
illtil  307. 
ubn&s  207. 


mUniim  7(5,  239. 
ailmu  76. 
udmanM  361. 
a-ilja  235. 
mljiiiii   76. 
iitthii  421. 

arlhi  34. 

iin  42,  70,  76,  106,  306, 
317.  801,  720. 


iltj-iilina.-. 
alba  207, 


apa-trns  224. 
apa-mii  324. 
upara  263. 
upa-viulh  260. 
apa-var  530. 
apH»  36,  70,  276. 
iipimkunw    155. 
upi  34,  37,  263,  265,  394 


iiiiiis  306. 
anilus  76,  307. 

nnlkiu  son. 
iuiii '907,  316. 
ami  (Iran  248. 
unu-uiliilE  64. 
ilJUl-ltj)  266. 
unt  2«5. 
.   nntaiiuiN  300. 
aiilar  3119. 
autumn  300. 
witiUii  309. 
untiiritan  310. 
iiut.i,  205. 

anlikam  205. 
unUknx  205. 


nnl  ii!; 


antrum   309 
amlhns  250. 
unnaiu  76.  239. 
iknjakiLH  359,  662. 
iinjiitril  310,  350. 
Hnjiitliu  310. 
nnjiio  310,  443. 
ii!ij(">njii  3;>y. 
up  118,   341,    112,  462. 
iipii  34,   263,   265,   291. 
UpU-Uj.  31. 
apu-kitus  481. 
ajia-trap  462. 


ajiitvaiu  265. 
upi-dbanum  265. 
npi-iuuKf;  34. 
api-Tor  539. 
aiinw  500. 
upiiiis villi  fiOO. 

iipililll-HtJlilH    500. 

upj-anj*  33. 
upjus  463. 
ubhi  34,  37,  38,  39,  42. 

294. 
ubhi-jjhru  515. 
jililii-gfiii   179. 
abhit-as  294. 
abhi-wiUis  313. 
■bhi-ritg  34. 
abbi-s»f>  36. 
nbhmni   341,   517,   521. 
abbvas  fiOO. 
am  42,  70,  536. 

aniatram   323. 
IlllllW  (.iuipotun'l  70. 
uiuu*  (cnhhwl  Ml. 


HLirta-  333. 
lUnbar.un  517. 
iimbii  341,  517. 
Aitibla*  311. 
ftmbhas  341,  517. 
ambbrnad  521. 
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amlas  341. 

ainlia341. 

ar  {aQaQ^antiv)  49,   66, 

342,  540. 
ar    (oQvvvai)    66,    348, 

540,  546. 
aratis  345. 
aratnis  377. 
aram  74,  342. 
a ran  342. 
aralas  377,  544. 
aritii  344. 
aritram   344  (bis),   345, 

544. 
aritras  344. 
aris  342. 
aroshaa  119. 
arnHhis  119. 
arkas  136. 
argham  189. 
arghjas  189. 
ark  136. 
arlcis  136. 
arfch  546. 
ar^  184,  719. 
arganam  184. 
argu nan  171. 
ardh  250,  618,  519. 
ardhukas  250. 
arbhakas  296. 
arbhas  296. 
arjas  74,  342. 
arvan  119. 
arv  63,  132. 
arsh  344. 
arb  189'. 
arhas  189. 
arban  189. 
alakas  359. 
alaka  359. 
algaa  182. 

av  (favors  389,  393. 
av  (flare)  394. 
av  (vestire)  393. 
ava  35,  37. 
.   ava-ghra  515. 
ara-ndgjam  318. 
a-vacas  135. 
avas  389. 

ava-skaras  156,  167. 
avikas  393. 
avika  393. 

avis  (proponsus)  389. 
avis  (ovis)  393,  676,  578. 
avjajaH  393. 
avjas  393. 


ay(edere)  113,  187,668. 

av  (penetrare)  309,  457. 

acanam  668. 

aya  130. 

acnas  699. 

avmantam  583. 

avmaras  131. 

avma  29,  131,  582. 

-avras  130. 

acris  130. 

avru  133. 

agvataras  455. 

avvas  25,  82,   449,  455, 

615. 
avva  449,  615. 
avvjas  455. 
ash  tan  162. 
ashtamas  163. 
asbtau  162. 

as   (esse)  38,   378,   381. 
as  (jacere)  206,  383,  403. 
asan  400. 
asnras  378,  379. 
asus  378,   379. 
asrg  400. 
astam  378,  381. 
astar  206. 
asthan  209. 
astbi  44,  209,  494. 
asmat  677. 
asram  400. 
ab  401. 

aham  308,  401,  514,  678. 
abis  66,  193. 

fi  37,  326. 

ukunlutas  463. 

fi-kutis  151. 

a-ksbi  156. 

figas  169,  433. 

Aghra  516. 

ugis  169,  170. 

atis  317. 

atma  65,  317,  391. 

a-dar  134,  234. 

a-drtja  234. 

tldjaa  239. 

anat  309. 

Tinanam  306. 

anas  306. 

ap  (apiscor)  34,  36,  37, 

501. 
ap  (aqua)  43,  428. 
apa-ga  463. 
a-prk  164. 
a-prtas  273. 


a-plu  280.  »  • 

amas  341. 

amiksba  336. 

ajavanam  611. 

a'-jas  380. 

ajns  389. 

a-rabb  293. 

ardras  228. 

a-li  368. 

ji- vara  nam  363. 

avis  387. 

a-vir  147. 

avus  130. 

as  (6s)  378,  379. 

as  (sederc^  381,  677. 

a-sad  240. 

asanam  381. 

anam  381. 

a:spbaianam  375. 

asjam  378. 

aha  400. 

abanas  291. 

a-havas  205. 

i  23,   46,  67,   389,   403. 

ihg  180. 

ingas  180. 

ikkba  404. 

itis  403. 

iddhas  250. 

idh  250. 

idhmas  250. 

indh  250. 

indbanam  250. 

ijar  540. 

i-rac  184,  711. 

i-radh  711. 

ish  (sucus)  403. 

ish  (mittere)  404. 

ish  (avere)  404,  509. 

isbiras  403. 

ishns  78,  404. 

isbtas  404. 

ishmas  404. 

!  becoming  ij  623. 
iksh  30,  456. 
ikshanam  456. 
tr  348,  540. 
frmas  342. 
ishmas  404. 

uksb   29,   30,    186,  681. 
uksha  186,  580. 
ugras  186,  187. 
flt  35,  389. 
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uttamaa  227. 

iirria  347. 

kara  (**'»)  66. 

uttaras  227. 

firnajns  347. 

kamp  140,  601,  518. 

at-pat  106,  210. 

flrtiku  331. 

kampana  140,  463. 

nd  227,  2-18,  512. 

ilrmis  360. 

kar  (facere)  48,  154,237, 

iid  iik  ai  n  248. 

tlh  691. 

385. 

Lilian  75,  24ft. 

ilh»H  691. 

kar  fafarfw)  155. 

ndam  248. 

karaka*   144. 

ndaram  227. 

rkshas  132,  687. 

k  a  rank  as  144. 

iid  ras  248. 

mis  184. 

rgras  184. 

karanas  154. 

im-iniuh   338. 

karabhas  513. 

npa  291. 

rfig  184. 

karambaH  147. 

npatjas  291. 

rtw  342. 

karambha  617. 

npa-niim  ft  4 

nil.  35,  363. 

karaa  513. 

lipumaH  291. 

rddhis  250. 

karkatakas  143. 

upa-mliiK  64. 

rbhimiiit    293. 

karkatas  143. 

iiliii-ram  S26. 

rbhns  293. 

karkaraii  143,   144. 

uparaa  291. 

ryas  131. 

karka=   143. 

npari  290. 

rcjas  131,  362. 

karnakiis  144. 

llpa-star  215. 
nbh  G3,  205. 

rshabhae  344,  362. 

karnas  146 

ruhjaji  362. 

kart  147,  395. 

nbhaja*  294. 

kartaria  147. 

nbhan  294,  295. 

Ska  42,  321. 

kartari  147. 

Bra-  347. 

f:g  180. 
fgatka*  180. 
t'gathne  180. 
eilh   261. 

karta  154. 

nranaa  347, 

karma  154. 

ura-'bhHW  347. 

karc  152. 

nrft  347. 

karah  156,  480. 

iinikakahiw  348. 

Odhaa  260. 

kal  146. 

f:na  321. 

kalankas  145. 

Urns  74,  348. 

6ina  403. 

kahunas   138. 

nlulia  374. 

tin  as  403 

kalpakaa  143. 

■ilfikai  374. 

9va  42. 

kal  pan  am  its. 

kidjiis  :.t  i 
kaljilnaa   139. 

nliikhalani  361. 

uvEus  388,   389. 

ulviun  3G1. 

Psh8  382. 

ncant  135. 

kavia  151. 

ush  (nrere)  400. 

6fj  187. 
6gaa  186,  187. 
.      Ogasviln   .180,    187. 

ogljan  186. 

kaa  145,  459. 

nah  (maiio)  402. 

ka-  41. 

nshiin  402. 

kakanam  153. 

nsbfl  402. 

kfimamfltas  324. 

ushuefi  402. 

kfirajC    155. 

nah  nan  40(1. 

ka-  41,  163,   154,  440. 

Umnu  41,  153. 

naraa  402. 

kakshas  163. 

karan  147. 

uflrijft  402. 

kakh  475. 

kfirahma  480.               • 

kankanl  140. 

kfilas  145,  146,  545. 

il  becoming  nv  623. 

kanapaa  140. 

kirflgii  41. 

Mlum  261. 

katamas  459. 

kiui  27,  41,  460,  481. 

fidhar  261. 

kataraa  459. 

kirnas  147. 

fldhaa  2G1. 

kati  459. 

knk'uhas  153. 

finis  583. 

kathfi  459. 

kukshia  153. 

flrg  184. 

Areas  184. 

kadii  459. 

kuk  463. 

kapafci  141. 

kuiiV  463. 

flrffiiHvfl.il   184. 

kapana  140. 

kotas  459. 

ilrgii  184. 

kapalam  148. 

knp  114,  195. 

rtrgitas   184. 

kap&las  42, 148,437,601. 

krmipan  463. 
kmnbhaa  167,  517. 

flri.iiuii'ilihii-  343. 

kapilaa  141. 

Grnam  347. 

kapie  114,  141. 

knV   168. 

flrnavabhiK  63,  297. 

ku.ni  (amare)  48,  60. 

kns  168. 
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kuba  459. 

khalam   139. 

gungitani   179. 

kuliii  360. 

khalas  139. 

garth  259. 

kii   152. 

khalinaa  377. 

gar  198. 

kflpaa  158. 

khallnaa  377,  497. 

gurus  468. 

kiiril  153. 

khalug  116. 

gala  174. 

kucilanLi.ni   163. 

khalvatia  142. 

gnljam  360. 

kuhiis  W). 

khad  212,  244. 

gah  259. 

kiiha  260. 

khiidanaa  244. 

gnhfl  259. 

krttia  147. 

gah  jaw  259. 

krtjaka  148. 

gataa  165. 

gi'irt.ii"   198. 

krpOnas  143. 

gatiit  466. 

grnganaa  174. 

krone  542,  678. 

gadhaa  466. 

grha  115. 

km»  1M. 
kakiis  140. 

gabhas  466,  467. 

grhSkahaa   116. 

gabhiraa  466,  467. 

kokiliiM  152. 

gam   12,   64,    68,    162, 

gokaraa  463. 

knn  611. 

166,  534,  6S7. 

gOpaa  271. 
g&laru  174. 

kmar  140. 

garufoha  166,  167. 

kratuB  164. 

gajas   162. 

gOlaa  174. 

krad  720. 

gar   (clamare)  48,   177. 

gObi  174. 

brand  720. 

gar  (glutire)  63,  470. 

gOhax  259. 

bram  42,  156. 

gar  (vigilare)  179. 

g&uraa  202,  208. 

k  ravin   161. 

-garaa  170. 

fjii.ua    (boa,   terra)    176, 

ltravjaro   161. 

ganman   468. 

471,  555. 

krija  164. 

garijan  469. 

gflas  (aermo)  470. 

kril5l. 

gunit.  468. 

kruv  153,  622. 

garata  468. 

grabh  171,  484. 

kniraa   154,  156. 

gargaraa  470. 
garbh   149. 

kr6Vaa  622. 

grab  471,  484. 

klid  161,  640. 

garbhaa  471,  483. 

grfiva  642. 

kva  459. 

garvaras  468. 

glapajami  627. 

kvan   140. 

garvaa  4G8. 

knhiit.au  156. 

garb  119. 

gha  611. 

kahatiu   166. 

gal  167. 

gban  300. 

khha.il  42,  24G. 

galanaa  4G7. 

ghar  (lucere)   197,  198, 

kxhiut  156,  G87. 

gala*  471. 

204,,  304,  485,  641. 

kshan  694. 

gav  172. 

ghar  (tlamare)  199,  202. 

kahapaa  094. 

gavaiaa  471. 
gavaka  471. 

ghar  t«dqHHgna)  203. 

babaria  OW. 

ghargamn   199. 

b«ham  197,490;  G63. 

gavjaa  471. 

gbargaru   199. 

kahajas  166*696. 

gavjil  694,  637. 

ghargharitam  202, 

kshar  094. 

gah  4G7. 

gharmaa  426,  486. 

bxhiiras  ftM. 

ga  (venire)  63,  67,  162, 

gharsh  202,  203. 

kahi  156,  687,  G95. 

440,  465. 

gha  514. 

kahitia  166,  694. 

ga  (eantarp)  474. 

ghvi  198. 

kshiir  688. 

gatu  474. 

ghrta.ro  203. 

kaburaa  688. 

gadh  466. 

ghrahtia  (aper)  202. 

kithraa  197. 

gfi.db.am  166. 

ghnthtia  (fnttio)  203. 

gab  466,  467. 

ghrabvia  202. 

kh  for  k  497 

gahan  466. 

ghflnhas  404. 

khang  383. 

gir  177. 

ghranaaa  486. 

kbafigaa  383. 

gira  177. 

ghra  204,  616. 

khafiga  383. 

girika  471. 

ghranaa  515. 

kham  497. 

giris  (glia)  471. 

khunu  144. 

giria  (moan)  350. 

Ua  138,  479. 

kharparaa  148,  149. 

gn  470. 

Kakraa  157,  706. 

khalatia  86,  142. 

gnfig  179. 

kakaha*  348. 

496 

k'atiir  480. 
k'atnrthaw  4 SO. 
Itatvfixas  27,  480. 

k"andrae  511. 

k'apalas   142,  501. 

liiim  48. 

lsaj  149. 

itar    48,    63,    146,    237, 

273,  463,  464. 
Karamas  482. 
k'onui  146. 
k'arpatas  513. 
k'al  482. 
k'arakaa  463. 
karan  463. 
Varna  140,  482. 
lei  481. 
Kit  481. 
-fit  481. 

liiraa    482. 
Knr  144. 

k'haga  171. 
Khattraw  168, 
kliad   168. 
k'hal  376. 
lihavia  113. 
k'h'il  65,  145. 
k'hAja  167. 

lihid  67,  246,  034. 
k'hidis  624. 
khimias  246. 
Ithiir  200. 
ttit'ku  386. 
k'hii  65. 
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»   70O. 


(MtiiaroH  173. 

gan48,  64,  76,  174,175. 
ganakaa  70. 
Sanaa  70,  77,  174. 
fjanftil  76,  174. 
jjanitrl  174. 
ganifcvas  76. 
gaiiiina  76,  176. 
ganis  76. 
ffiuil  174. 
annua  76,  174. 
uabh   173. 
Kam  636,  537. 
gampati  636. 
gaiiibliaa  173. 
gaiuuhjaN   173. 
gar  47,  113,  US,  176. 


$ar« 


adrr 


176. 


gams  175,  176. 
g^ara  175,  176. 
garfyun  176. 
gargarurt  175. 
galam  173,  467. 
gai  174,  660. 
ga-hami  196. 
jja  175. 
Sagartm  179. 
gagrvis  179,  496. 
gatis  76,  174. 
g^itrjaa  175. 
faianain  76. 
ganam  76. 
gann  179,  433. 

gama  536. 
ganiata  309,  63C. 
g&spatiH  281. 


givathas  469,  470. 
Divas  469. 
glviltn  469. 
givitaiii  469. 
fjnr  170. 
gnrii  176. 
guslitis  176. 
g\i  646. 
gO-gn  470. 
gSslias   176. 
gful   178. 
gMtia  178. 
gnanam  178. 
h}&»  178. 
gift  (anperarc-)  409. 
gjii  (potential  409. 
gja  (neryn-0  470. 
gjfljiin  469. 

gliala  486. 


tlLk-m: 


■2  Hi. 


tukva  498. 

takah  00,  219,  220. 

takalianam  219. 

takuhfiGO,  166, '219,  6 

tataa  216. 

tat  in  616. 


tatratjas  616. 

tail  216. 

tanavam  216. 

tanntD  67. 

tauna  67,  216,  222,  466 

tantis  216. 

tantuH  216. 

tantrl  216. 

tanjatna  216. 

tanjnu  216. 

tap  36,  492,  60S. 

tapas  492. 

tain  221,  533. 

tannin  221,  533,  634. 

tamasam  533. 

tamasaa  533. 

tamolaa  221. 

tamiaram  533. 

tar  221,  237. 

taranaH  221. 

taranta*  221,  655. 

taralas  222,  665. 

taraa  231. 

taiis  221. 

tarunas  113,  322. 

taruni  222. 

tarkaa  462. 

tarkua  461. 

tare  473. 

targanani  473. 

tarp  223. 

tarpanam  233. 

tannan  221. 

tarsh  223. 

tarahas  223, 

talnnas  222. 

taluni  222. 

feilpas  6S4. 

tavaa  218. 

taakarua  8?. 

tigat  217. 

tatai  224. 

tanaa  216,  217. 

tara  206. 

Uvat  582. 

tavon  460. 

tiktaa  214. 

tignias  214. 

Ug  214,  680. 

tittinw  224. 

tittirie  224. 

tiraa  221. 


tirui- 


221. 


tn  -.>'jr>. 

tuk   60. 
tug  217. 


hid  898,  081. 
Tilda*  226. 
tup  226. 

tnjih  226. 
tubh  663. 
tuma]as  225. 
tu  in  ilium  2-3;i. 
tuinulns  225. 

tnnip  221V 

tnmnw  225 
tnr  226. 

turns  22G. 
till   22(1. 
tula  220.         . 
tuljus  220. 
tuvi  225. 
tunus   114 
tQtiii!ia.f  225. 
trkvu  462. 
trksh  195. 
trnan  492. 
trtija*   i:'.h. 
trpala*  402. 
trptis  22a. 
trpra*  462. 

triih  -nx. 

tV  222. 


814. 


',   21  J. 


tf-p; 
ttkii 

t&trum  226. 
tOdas  226. 
tOlanaiu  220.  , 
trap  462. 
trapaa  4G2. 
tram  222. 
trajim  225,  711. 
tniB  222.  224. 
tnuuti  224. 
traauras  224. 
Ltumui  224. 
trirt  225. 
tvakidi    220. 
tvadijua  617. 
tvam  818,  588,  675. 
tvar  226. 
tvaru  :!'!»',. 
tvish  235.  646. 
tvC-sba*  646. 


%  67,  132,  133. 
dijcan    132. 
duynia  138. 
ilakah  234. 

daks  has  23  4. 
ilakshinait  234. 
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dadhi  252. 

duntaa  243. 

dabh  236,  502. 

dam  (domare)  68,   231, 

537. 
dam  (d  omn  s)  2.13. 
damanas  231. 
da  m  a*  233. 
-damaa  231. 
damitiiit  231. 
dam  jus  231. 
dainpali  233,  284. 
danibhaa  236. 
daj  229. 

dar  (nwpicere)  134. 
dar  (soindere)  231,  234. 
darV  98,  9!i,  133. 
darh   HM,  257. 
■lalbhas  236. 
davat.hu  a  230, 
davas  230. 
dag  67. 

dacan  29,  133,  434.    . 
dagas  134. 
doBJnx  230,  284. 
dasras  229. 
ibih  230,  367    475. 


■  I,,,,, 


in. 


da    (dart)    46,    62,    64, 
76,   145,  236. 
da  (ligare)  68,  233. 
da  (Ware)  230. 
data  70,  236. 


231). 


diiti* 

datra 

ditri   (J-.'S. 

ddnam  7G,  236,  431. 

dap  (dare)  70,  113. 

dap  (partiri)  02,  232. 

dama  (donuro)  76,  236. 

damn  (lifpuneii)  233. 

dama  233. 

daj  a  k  as  76. 

dfljani  62. 

dajaM  (dans)  76. 

duja*  (mom)  229. 

dflni  163,  237,  433. 

darunaM  237. 

daruM  (larguii)  76. 

dava*  230. 

c%  64. 

Daxapatni  284. 

d&au-SSO,  233,364,616. 

daa./jas  616. 


dina 


235. 
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div  (lucere)  65, 235,  fi82. 

div  (ludcro)  65,  230,  235. 

div  (caelum)  236,   558. 

divam  235,  508. 

divasas  235. 

divjlin  235,  508. 

di?  134. 

dicii  134. 

dishtain  134. 

dih  SO,  181. 

di  (tcrrerc)  234,  235. 

dl  (eplcndcre)  235,  607, 

B59. 
dlna«  235. 
dip  236. 
iltrffhau  191. 
dti  230,  231. 
dudh  259. 
dur-  238. 
dnt  258. 

dnr-dharahaa  256. 
dnrmanas  238. 
dnrjaH  258. 
durj&M  268. 
duvanjaf  £49, 
dnvas '  233. 
diii.Ii  239,  244. 
dus-  238. 
dub   35,  258. 
duhitj.81,268,  308,  506. 
drti*  234. 
dfv  133. 
dCv  235. 
devaraa  230. 
rt6vas  236,  236,  403,  503, 

507,  608. 
devil  230. 
d&hi  181. 
da  62. 

din  (lucere)  235. 
dju  (dies)  658. 
din  (adoriri)  646. 
djnt.  65,  236. 
djana  235,  G01. 
dram  ,237,  697. 
drii  (donnire)   66,   232. 
dril  (fugore)  237. 
dragh   191, 
draghima  191. 
diilgldjihi   191. 
draghiuan  191. 
dm  237. 
Drnpodafl  024. 
druuiaM  237. 


Tin,  Utrmologj.   II 


dip  266. 
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dnli   GG. 
Dranpadi  624. 
dva  238. 
dvajas  238. 
dvar  268. 
dvar  258. 

dvilram  82,  268,  506. 
dvi-  569. 
dyit  244. 
dvitijaa  225,  238. 
dvish  235,  239,  244,  247, 
682,  646. 
dvie  238. 
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dhrtas  TIG.     * 
dhrehtaa  266. 
il hi" mi's  262. 
dlima  501,  635. 
dh.miil.iiH  635. 
dhjaTdhjfli)  34,  253,59c 
ilhrag  191,  196. 
dhran  257,  258. 
dhragh  191. 
dhr&gis   191. 
dhrati  222. 
dhruvas  267. 

dhvar  258. 


dhiinfi.ni  255. 

dbant  266. 
lib  an  as  255. 
dhanva  255. 
dhara  390,  636,  G95. 


ha  « 

dhariei,  257,542,  716. 

-dhariiB  257 
dbarima  257 
dharanam  257. 
dharta  257. 
d  barman  267, 
dharsh  256. 
dhanhas  256. 
dhavas  3S,  507. 
dluX  (lactaru)  262.     • 
dlia  (ponere,fnccre)251, 

251,  502,  609,  G09. 
dhilta  254. 
dhatus  254. 
dhatri  252. 
dhiip   502. 

dliiima  251,  254,  438. 
dhanm  263. 
dhav  256. 
dhl  477. 
dhiraa  257. 
dh?B  507. 
dhur  257. 
dliiirjaa  257. 
dhu  G2,  141,  259. 
dhilp  G2,  227,  259,  602, 

516. 
dhfipanam  227. 
dhftpaa  227. 
dhuman    62,    114,    2511, 

422,  425. 
dhilr  25fi. 
dhiirv  222. 
dln'ilin  259. 


ruiktiiin    1G2,  431. 

naktis  162,  704. 
nidi  hiii  ii  322. 
liakhaa    322,    424, 

704. 
nath  424. 
nad  243. 
nadas  243. 
nadi  243. 
nadh  317,  424. 
nananda  230. 
rand  230,  716. 
nupat  267. 
napta  267. 
nuptl  2G7. 
nabh  296,  649. 

nabhanjiis  649. 


niraa  321. 
namjaH   321. 
nifas  161. 
nashtrl  161. 
mis  a.  320. 
,596.    ni  35,  42,  43,   135,  310. 
nig  318,  472,  668. 
nine  318. 
ninjaa  310. 
ni-dra  232. 
ni-dtaanas  255. 
nind  642. 
ni-bandh  2G2. 
ni-majas  Jt24. 
ni-miah  338. 
nir-bandh  262. 
ni-vaa  35. 
ni(  162. 
ni^a  1G2,  431. 
nip.  307. 
nidain  43. 
496,    iiidaa  43. 
ni  las  43. 
niharas  295. 
nu,  nfi  (none)  318. 
nn  (movere)  319. 
mid  536. 

mttanas.319,  388. 
nil ii am  318. 
nrtamaa  307. 
nrmnam  307. 
nPd  317. 
nii  317. 
nan  320. 
nanka  313. 
nans  313. 


narakas  310. 

naras  307. 

narf  623. 

narjau  307. 

navati  311. 

navan  79,  311,  684. 

nav  minis  311,  634. 
navas  316. 
navjilH  315. 
naj  161,  309. 
nan  (incolero)  316. 
naa  (now)  320. 
nah  317. 
na  (vir)  307. 
□A  (non)  317. 
nubias  295,  322. 
nabhilaa  295. 


paktis  459. 
pakvaa  459. 
pair  67,  469. 
pagras  268. 
pafiKathas  45  8. 
pufikan  458. 
pan  273. 
pan  as  273. 
panju?  273. 
pat  105,  '210,  245. 
pata tram  210,  099. 
patitvanam  636. 
patia   283. 
p  all  is  244. 
pattram  210,  211. 
pattri  210. 
patni  283. 
patina  210. 
patje  283. 


pathaa  270. 

pad  (adire)  113, 244,246. 
pad  (pen)  244. 
padaui  83,  113,  244. 
padatis  244. 
panthaii  271). 
pajas  639. 
"  par   (impleve)   82,    269, 

277,  283,  644. 
par  (emern)  272,  273. 
paratas  269. 
parara  2G9,  273. 
parainas  273. 
para^iiB  163,  G66. 
para*  27d,  273,  276. 
para  269,  270. 
para-i  269. 
parfi-du.  269. 
parari  368. 
pari  260.  4M. 
pari-d!  234,  235. 
paripari  278. 
pari-laghn*  274. 
pari-v&da  274. 
pari-Hpand  247. 
pamt  276. 
panittniix   275. 
pare  269,  273. 
puri"n:i  269. 
parlt   1C.4.   166. 
parth  210, 
pard  245. 
pardanam  245. 
pardas  246, 
parens  1G3. 
parch  27ft. 
palalam  276. 
pala»  289. 
palalax  289. 
paUlvag  289. 
palitaH  271. 
palvalaH  276. 
pavanam  499. 
pavanti-  287. 
pavia  269. 
pavirani  269. 
pavinis  269. 
pa<j  98,    167,   623,   6G3. 
pafUK  268,  281. 
pa^lfa*  706. 
pavliimas  706. 
pasaa  272. 
pa   (tneri)   12,   46,   270, 

281,  283. 
pa  (bibert')  281. 
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pakaa  459. 
pagaw  268. 
pagrag  268. 
panu  2G9. 
pata*  210. 
patrani  281. 
pathaui  270.      ■ 
pathaa  270. 
padas  244. 
pid uk as  244. 
panam  281. 
papas  34. 
pfijuB  281. 
param  273. 
paras  273. 
parghnig  489. 
palag  (rex)  283. 
palas  (pediculus)  377. 
pavakna  287 
pav-as  268. 
p&ghanaa  430. 
pi  265,  394. 
piltk'ha  163. 
ping  34,  36,  164. 
piftgarag  34. 
pitri  270.  431. 
pitubhag  298. 
pitrt'jas  270. 
pitrjas  270,  G18. 
pinv   163,  276. 
pipaaii  82. 
pippalag  502. 
piv  163. 
piV  164. 

pifnnaa  29,   163. 
pish  277,  489,  663. 
pightika  277. 
pi  276. 

pitadaros  1G3. 
pitas   281. 
pituiIilniH   163.     . 
pithaa  639. 
pina*  276. 
pivaras  276,  499. 
pivari  276. 
pivas  276. 
pivfi  276. 
pu  281,  288. 
pufifjiirt  287. 
pundarikas  430. 
potr'ag  288. 
popphulam  499. 
pupphugag  499. 
pint)  an  288. 
pur  282. 
pura  288. 
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pnram  282. 

pnras  270,  431,  616. 

puri  270. 

puris  282. 

pari  82,  282. 

poms  277,  282. 

pnl  277. 

polakas  377. 

pnlag  282. 

piilna  277,  282. 

push  288,  466. 

pfi  66,  287,  490. 

pflgas  287. 

pflti  287. 

piitikaa  287. 

putia  287. 

putudarua  163. 

pfijaa  287. 

pftjaini  68. 

purnas  277. 

pflrvas  285. 

pfll  277. 

prktia  164. 

Pfthukas  283 

prthiis  210,  279,  497. 

prfnig  274. 

Pfghatag  275. 

prshatl  276. 

prehaii  275. 

pe^alag  164. 

p&yas  1^4. 

pecaakari   164. 

p&takaa  288. 

pOtaa  288. 

pauraatjas  01 G. 

pjdi  276. 

pra  285,  389,  472. 

prati  80,  286. 

prat-i-vadh  260. 

prath  210,  279,  497. 

prathamaa  76,  286,  437. 

prathaa  279. 

prath  ijfm  279. 

prathukas  283. 

pradhanaa  255. 

pra-pat  106,  210. 

pro-bhU  529. 

praraanthag  387. 

pra-minumi  337. 

pra-nirnaini  327. 

pra-jam  698. 

prajag  472. 

prajiwtas  380. 

pra-li  368. 

pra- v  ad  109. 

pra^nag  164. 
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pra- stand  166. 

pra-atump  2-26,  684. 

prilnaa  277. 

prittar  285. 

praaaka*  209. 

prijaa  28*. 

pri  284. 

pritin  284. 

pruxh    284,     288,    304, 

499. 
pit-nut  284. 
jiluva*  49,  280. 
plihil  290,  (WO. 
plu  279. 

plinth  284,  288,  499, 
phal  302. 
phalam  (fruit)  302. 

]>>i;il;im      (ploughshare) 
31)2. 

phrihi:'  ;jii;>. 
phut  499. 
phnll  302,  497. 
]ih»iiii!j  302. 

liodh  691. 
biuidh  201. 
bandhakan  201. 
ban  <lh  ana  ill  261. 
bandhaw  261. 
iiuidhnriL  261. 
batidhua  2CI. 
ISabhravi  305. 
ImlihniH  304. 
barbanit*  292. 
lHU-boiux  291,  292. 
barh  292,  704. 
Ha  lam  581. 
balialitas  5B1. 
bahis  19.r). 
ba  hamulus  378, 
bahiicax  702. 

biidh  2G0,   691. 

bfihus  194. 
bithus  194. 
biuldhw  26-2. 
Imdh  102,  262. 
btidhmin  263,  516. 
bradh  263.  •' 

bn"i  346. 

bhaktam  298. 
bhaktaa  188. 
bhaksh  30,  298. 
bhangnu  530. 
bhaiigin  531. 
bhahgliras  531. 
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bhag  30,  42,    113,   170, 

187,  188,  254,  298. 
bhang  530,   531. 

bhan  67,  297. 
bfaan  07,  237. 
bhajam  299. 
bhnr  36,   54,   300,   301, 

644,  G17. 
bharanam  300. 
bharas  300. 
bhargaa  187. 
bharg  188. 
bhartii  304. 
bharma  300. 
bhavaa  305. 


bhui 


i  806. 


bhastril  500. 

bha  67,  68,  171. 

biiiiganam  188,  254,297. 

bhagas  113. 

bh&nna  297. 

b  hii  mus  297. 

bharas  54,  300,  483. 

bh'alw  298. 

bb&TOH  306. 

bhush  297,  363. 

bhfia  297. 

bluWa  298. 

bhinhakti  36. 

bhishag  36. 

lib!  299,   623. 

bhfmtu  299. 

bhts  299. 

uhngnas   188,  613. 

bhng  188,  514. 

bhngaa  188. 

hhnnd  263. 

bhnr  304. 

bluing  299. 

bhfi  177,  197,  263,  306, 

49G,  584,  023,  696. 
bhutiu  306. 
bhiiini   197,  305,  403. 
I.hus  425. 
bhrtiii  300. 
hhrtjas  617. 
bhrfiui  303. 
bhrahKa  713. 
khbhagam  36. 
bhogas  188. 
bhragg  188. 
Iihrani  340,  519. 
bhrag    (splendere)    34, 

42,  187,  442. 
bhrtg  (splendor)  187. 
bhratii  303. 


bhriia  296,  711. 

ma  328. 

makaras   161. 

makskus  338. 

niakshikaa  338. 

m;ik  326. 

ma-tan  312. 

matia  101,  312. 

mat  tan  326. 

math  323,  337. 

mathanain  337. 

mad  (metiri)  68. 

mad  (modicari)  312. 

mad(delt>ctari)326,611. 

mads*  Wt 

madijae  Iil7. 

madh  (medioari)  312. 

mad  ha  312. 

madbu  260,  331. 

madhus  2200. 

raadhjomiM  334. 

m&dbgas  334,  440,  645, 

669. 
madhje  334. 
man  66,  101,  312. 
manas  101,  312,  403. 
manuk  337. 
nianns  313. 
manth  66,  337. 
manthas  337,  497. 
manjim  101,  312. 
mar  (mori)  68,  333. 
inar  (eonterere)  327. 
murakata*  52G. 
maraktaa  626. 
uiaras  333. 
manit   333. 

marg  183  (bia). 
mam  68,  327. 
numllll,  113,229,243, 

330,  511,  681. 
mard  (marl)   327,    331, 

339. 
tnarmaras  337,  704. 
uiarjakaa  582. 
marjaa  682. 
marv  327,  456. 
mareanani  456. 

ma)  am  372. 
mat  as  372. 
malinos  372. 
mah  335,  616. 


111  ah  us  335. 

niahaii  329,  401,  516. 

mil  (metiri)  68,  70,  243, 


wakin  48 

mutt  (inenaor)  328,  335. 

mata  (mater)  250,  335. 

mutram   328,  329. 

nifuiani  328. 

m  tana  32 a. 

ln.'ija-  a-^«. 

m;iri.H  n.');i. 

mas  334. 

miiaaa  334. 

niiih  335. 

mi  386. 

inikali  330. 

mill  minus  337. 
mitbaa'  208. 
niithu  MIS. 
mitlitinaa  208. 
mid  338,  709. 
mill  d  il  337. 
mi-mikah  33C. 
mil  331. 
miv  437. 


ii  836. 


mug  338. 
iiiud  641. 
inlidiraa  041. 

inur  324. 
ninth  33'J,  340. 
niiishkaa  340. 
mushtia  HI,  287. 
inii  324." 
niiikas  338. 
niutae  324. 
milnia  332,  341. 
mfiRh  340. 
mnsbakaa  340. 
mil  nit  as  346. 
mushikas  340. 
mrd  SSi},  331. 
mrpmaniit  65 1 
rartas  333. 
nirtii  333. 
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mrtjaa  333. 
nirdilta  229. 
mrdiis  112,  229,  327. 
mrhimi  330. 

mrlikam.  330. 

mi  324. 

ltiOjihuH  194. 

niOdas  338. 

lui'himum  194. 

mt'haa  194. 

m6kahupa.ni  161. 

m&k'iuinm  161. 

miii'L  312. 

mrad  353. 

mruli  64. 

mill,  mlai  327,  333, 526, 

545. 
niluk*  G4. 

akrt  27,  454. 
jW  1-2,  109,  170. 


no. 
>  no.* 


agn* 

wifita-ti  no.., 

UKjas  170,  617. 

at  39s,  610. 

antu  534. 

am  314,  381,  534,  598, 

610. 
jitvnB  609. 
javasas  609. 
javtjiui  670. 
jtKilH   134. 
jaa    (of)    25,    398,    399, 

590,  675. 
i«*  (Jtw)  380,  609. 
ju   64,    403,    404,    582, 

600,  592,  607,  610. 

ak'  610. 

agaa  170. 

lit  398,  399. 

ata  308,  309,  317. 

At  iik  357. 
:l  602. 


ud  lima  65,  09,  399. 
'uvm  -230,  576,  676. 

iishmi1  399. 

flMham  oil. 

ushart  Oil, 
,  lis  611. 

raktas  185. 

rakah  29,  67,  132,  184, 
386,  719. 

rukahakus  386. 
rak  slian  a  m  386. 
rugh.ia  191. 
rag  711. 
ra«\ikas  185. 
rajjatam  171, 
rugutas   171. 
ragam  473. 
raffia  172,  473. 
rang  (shine)  137. 
rang  (dye  oneaulf)  185. 
rata*.  326. 

mtu  326. 

rath us  345. 
ran  326. 
rabh  293. 


rah  192. 

ra  (rfii)  042. 
ragas  185. 

Tiigi*    1M4. 

ragh  189. 

nig  42,    137,   172,   184. 
raga  184 
radh  355. 
radhaa  355. 
ramaa  325. 
a  41. 


ju  (a'rcortf)  392. 
juk  181. 

jugum    181,    597,    61 
•     619. 

jngjaiu   181. 

jug  04,  69,  71,  181. 

judh  65,  69,  399. 


riktan  455. 

rikh  (Ved.)  714. 

riK  465. 

rip  (Ved.)  266. 

rie  63,  132,  373. 

rib  194. 

ri  368. 

ru  358,  648. 

rnknuu  160. 

rult  160,  442. 

mo  182. 

roga  182. 

nidh  351,  364. 

radhini*  251,  440. 

filial  it  100. 
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in  eh  543. 

vap  464. 
vabh  63,  297. 

vasanaa  379. 

nih  30,  364,  364.      • 

vast  ram  379. 

rOpajami  30. 
rflhitaa  251. 

vam  325,  340,  596 

vasnam  322. 

vamathus  326. 

vaanas  322. 

vamanara  325. 

vaama  379. 

lag  183. 

vain  hi  340. 

vasja  442. 

laghishtas  191. 

vaju*  (wings)  394. 

vah  35,   104,    192,   475. 

laghijin  191, 

vajas  (strength)  392. 

villi  aiiitin   649. 

laghus  I'll,  468. 

vaj'ii  (twig)  392. 

vahanjjaa   649. 

laftgh  182,  616. 

var   (tegere)    113, 

347, 

vahis   19"),  387. 

la  fig  4  182. 

351,  361. 

vfl  (teiere)  63,  392. 

lap  159,  544. 

var  (velle)  539. 

vu.  [flare)  247,  390,  394. 

lapamiui  169. 
lath  521),  521. 

var  (arcece)  539. 
vara  347. 

vd  (S)  445. 
vakjam  462,  463. 

lamb  372. 

vfik  379,  452. 

luvitram  370 

varus  (L'ximiiiH)  343,  639, 

vag  187. 
vSgaa   187. 
vagin  187. 

lash  363. 

581. 

las  3G3. 

varan     {circumference) 

Ubhoe  52«). 

360. 

vankh  691. 

lAlasaK  363. 

vanw  (diuosing)  539. 

vanas  390. 

lip  26C. 

varkhtas  343. 

vitas  390. 

Upii  624. 

Turin  624. 

Vliflili:  247. 

lie  373,  623. 
1th  194. 

varijAn  74,  343, 

vadh  260,  596. 

Varunas  361,  670. 

vfijus  390. 

1!  868. 

varatrani  361. 

vara*  {tatf/os)  358. 

]u  (Ifl)  370,  544. 

vark  46G. 

varas    (imiltitudo)   539 

lilp   IBS,  264,  267. 

varg  180. 

van  333,  351. 

luptas  2(17 

Varna*   113,  261,  347. 

vasanam  380. 

vart  351. 

vasaras  400. 

lubh  37(i. 

vartiikas  351. 

vastavjas  206. 

Irpaniim  266. 

vartakii  361,  523. 

vfistn  82,  206,  433. 

lepas  206. 

vartiikas  351. 

vahanam   192,  649. 

lfoaa   373. 
lok  160. 

vardh  34,  83,  263, 

518, 

vfthaa   192. 

538,  575. 

vilhini  192. 

IftK  112,  1G0. 

vuxpas  581. 

vi  35,  38,  39,  238. 

lftkanam   160. 

van-  a  rata  292. 

vi.ati  134. 

lopflya*  360. 
l&bhus  370. 

varvaras  292,  347. 

v'i-gal  467. 
vik_  136. 

vawh  191,311,347, 

351. 

varshani  347. 

vi-gfia  39. 

vak  698. 

varshas  347,  565. 

vidvaraha  373. 

vakah  29,  67,  386,  475, 

varh  292. 

vid  241. 

566,  680. 

val  360. 

vidja  637. 

yak'  452. 

-  valajaa  3t<0. 

vidvAn  562. 

valftuuun  452. 

valmikas  340. 

vidh  (vindh)  38,  667. 

vulf  nu  452. 

vav  135. 

vidhava  38. 

va^  187. 

vas  (veatire)  23,  45, 

379, 

vind  67,  99,  241. 

vngras  187. 

380. 

vijatis  394. 

vatsaraa  208. 

van    (habitare)    36, 

82, 

vi-jfi  39. 

vataalaa  675. 

206,  207,  379. 

vi-ni  358. 

vatsiiB  (annus)  208. 

vub  (luuere)    207, 

400, 

vi-lapami  159. 

vatsaB{vituliiH)2(JB,  676, 

582. 

vilishtaa  373. 

702. 

vi-li  368, 

vad  247,  324,  512,  577. 

vaiatix  380. 

vi-vft  39. 

vadh  260,  691. 

vaaanani  879. 

vivitsati  241. 

vadhaa  2G0. 

vasantns  44,  391. 

vivid  241. 

van  661. 

vaaaa  207. 

vie  (intrarc)  137. 

vie  (doniun)  102. 
viplti   162. 
vivpatis     62. 
Tie  van   382 

vifl,  (efticurc)  392. 
vish  (wparare)  382. 
vioh  (faeces)  a  vs. 
Yi»hapushpa  391. 
viBham  391. 
via  lias  391. 
vishas.  391. 
viehu  381,  665. 
vishuvant  381,  382. 
viahuvam   381. 
via  394. 
vi-Kpand  247. 
vi-ajitiurg   186, 
v  thujas  196. 
vi  35,  108,  393. 
vitika  392. 

vitas  108? 
vinas  691. 
viraa  676. 
vrk  456. 

vrkaa  81,   160,  726. 
vrganaiti   180. 
vr^inu.1  180,  473. 
vrddhas  638. 
vrdh  36,  353,  538. 
vMhabltaa  344,  362. 
vrxhaa  341,  318. 
v'nhd  311,  348. 
■Hail  392.    . 
vMras  392. 
vCdn,  vMuii  99. 
vOdas  241. 
vOnas  .103. 
vOnis  S93. 
vi\as   162. 
vi\nta  162: 
vdhit-ruad  312. 
vja  392. 
vj-iI-iuku  3119. 
vi-a-panu  274. 

vnig  180. 
vmgiiB  180. 
v  ran  .it  ii  374. 
vraUni  639,  574. 
vrad  353. 
vrafk  159,  161. 
rradban  538. 
vrihi  561. 
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cakrt  28,   166,  167. 

cakrn-miHram  161. 

rank  698. 

caiika  698. 

cahktis  698. 

Vankhau  86,    161,    495, 

497. 
canani  140. 
gatam  135. 
(am  48,  104. 
cajawun  145. 
Var-147. 

^arkara  144.  ^^ 
\-alkam  144.     ^"^^ 
yalpaa  264. 
(itjjani  148. 
cavai  157,  168: 
cay  112,   615. 

Viimm   159. 
uahl  139. 
fiiliii-am   139. 
,,-i  [jot-ere)  29,  115. 
(i  (acuere)  149. 

ciraill   142. 
Viran  142,  147. 
firi  147. 
citiia  156. 
graham  142. 
VUfi  158,  551. 
eudh  128,  432. 
tiiptis  518. 
ciwh  114,  396. 
fits  hi  s   158. 
ftishkus  396. 
eflnaa  166. 

cUnjas  116,  147,  694. 
vflrata  158. 
oiinla   158. 
criigani  146. 
fk'andras  611. 
qanas  535. 
"  yiitita*  535,  697. 
gfivus  535. 

galas  173. 

^■rad-dlia  254. 

fravaa  150,  151. 

fiSTaMJa  160. 

era  147. 

on  150. 

cru  29,  150,  644. 

gratis  150. 

crtnas  150, 

frfiniri   150,  541. 

fvafiiras    28,    *39,    13/ 


shash  387. 

nhashtas  387. 

ahtiv  286,  375,  687. 

—s-tteiociKl  28;  becoming 


aa-  35,  36,  118,  346, 
394,  633. 
^»akrt  395. 
sftkjiis  453. 
aagnrbbjax  395,  471. 
sa-ffha  515. 
safe  453,  454. 


I  453. 


aakix  463. 
sag  106. 
Hang  106. 
sat  207,  378,  379. 
uatjam  207. 

satjas    207,    379,    60S, 
596,  671. 
Mttvmn  207,  379. 
sad  (Maori.')  43,  239. 
sad(ndirv"ill3,240,674. 
ludns  239',  284. 
sadaspatirt  284. 
aadma  210. 
sadrus  240. 

MfLll    312. 

flrtnug  311. 

aiinas  311. 

nana  311. 

sap  453,  464,  530,  676. 

saptan  365,  440. 

saptjinntfi  266- 

sum  36,  394. 

sam-at  205. 

minium  323. 

saninjas  323. 

sanuu  323. 

midA  («>iff)  323. 

nanul  (.annus)  636. 

(.iiimnlrii  -j.i    25i». 


sar  349,  537. 
Saranji'is  346,  674. 
samt  3f>5. 
aaram  (aqua)  319,   361. 
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Baram  (sal)  538. 
Sarama  349. 
Saraniejas  349. 
saras  (aqua)    349,   362, 

375. 
saras  (ogog)  350. 
saras  (Hal)  538. 
sarit  (flumen)  349,  375. 
sarit  tfilum)  355. 
sarg  385. 
sarp  266. 
sarpas  266. 
sarvas    374,    540,    669, 

674. 
sal  537. 
salam  375. 

salilam   375   (bis),    538. 
savam  397. 
savas  382. 

savjas  165,  680,  685. 
sah  180,  193. 
saha  603. 
sahanas  193. 
sahas  193. 
sahuris  193. 
8  ah  jam  382. 
sahjas  382. 
sa,  si  a  383. 
sa  (r/)  397. 
sakam  533. 
s&dhus  240. 
sami  325. 
si  356,  396. 
sitf  137,  383. 
siv  385. 
st  385. 
sid  239. 
simantas  396. 
sinia  396. 

su  (sv)  35,  38,  244,  378. 
su,  sii  (gignere)  376, 385, 

397. 
su  (tundere)  375. 
su  (cxprimere)  397. 
sutas  397. 
sup  187. 
snptas  290. 
sur  541. 
suras  236. 
siikaras  385. 
siinas  397. 
siinus  320,  397,  638. 
sumaui  397. 
sumas  397. 
suras  541. 
surjas  541. 


s£kas  137. 

sekta,  137. 

seKanain  137. 

sev  576. 

skand  166,  511. 

skabh  166,  514. 

skambh  166,  686. 

skar  167. 

sku  113,  157,  168. 

skhad  65,  246,  497. 

skhal  376. 

stan  42,  112,  213,   217. 

stanajitnus  213. 

stanas  112. 

stabh  63. 

stambas  517. 

stambh    (fulcire)    212, 

517,  686. 
stambh      (stupefacere) 

218. 
stambhas    (postis)    212. 
stainbhas    (perturbatio) 

218. 
star  206,  215,  684. 
staras  (stellae)  206. 
star  as  (stramen)  215. 
starhna  215. 
stari  213. 
staviras  218. 
sti  213. 
stigh  195. 
stibhis  212. 
stirnain  213. 
stu  *215,  216. 
stubh  227. 
stumlih  227. 
stupas  216. 
strksh  195. 
sJbenas  213. 
stejam  213. 
sthag  185,  494,  684. 
sthal  212. 
stahlain  211. 
sthavis  211. 
stha  68,  211,   214,  424, 

494,  497,  697. 
sthap  62,  213,  214,  684. 
sthiiji  617. 
sthavaras  211. 
sthitis  211,  431. 
sthiras  213. 
stkuna  212,  216. 
sthuras  218,  684. 
sthulakas  216. 
athulas  216,  218. 
snavas  319. 


sna  318. 

snajus  316. 

snasa  316. 

snih  318. 

snu  319. 

y  nut  as  319. 

snusha  35,  320. 

snOhas  318. 

spand  247,  494. 

sparitii  289. 

spare  275,  697. 

sparli  195. 

spac  167,  186. 

spa^as  98,  167. 

sprha  195. 

sphar  289,  376,  494. 

sphal  375,  376,  494,  497, 

686. 
sphil*  688,  713. 
sphur  289. 
sphurg  185.    * 
sphul  375,  376. 
sinat  209. 
smajas  640. 
smar  101,  331. 
smaranam  101,  331. 
smaras  331. 
smi  330,  640. 
smitam  330. 
smrtis  101,  331. 
sjaias  173. 
sjutas  385. 
sjutis  385. 
sravanti  354. 
sravas  354. 
sru  354,  632,  681. 
srdtas  354. 

sva-  396,  583,  588,  617. 
svad  36,  228. 
svadhii  251. 
svan  140. 
svap  63,  187,  247,  290, 

297. 
svapnas  136,  290. 
svajam  396. 
svar  (caelum)  119,  541, 

717. 
svar  (splendere)  236, 376. 

551. 
svar  (sonare)  289,  357. 
svaras  357. 
sval  551. 
svas  396. 
svasa  356,  618. 
svastis  378. 
svasrijas  618. 
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svad  35,  37,  228. 
svadanam  228. 
svadus  228,  570,  626. 
svid  241,  592. 
sviditas  245,  685. 
svedani  245. 
svedas  241. 


h^sas  200. 
had  200. 
ha  514. 
had  199. 
han  255,  300. 
hanus  308,  514. 
har  (gaudere)  198,  199. 
har  (rapere)   198,    199, 
200. 


haranam  199.  • 

• 

haras  485. 

harinas  202. 

harit  120,  202. 

haris  202,  545. 

harmutaH  199. 

harsh  198. 

hastas  196. 

ha  196,  200,   201,   514. 

hanis  200. 

hi  201. 

hitas  433. 

him  201,  536. 

himas  201. 

hiiuani  201. 

hiranam  204,  431. 

hiranjam  204. 

hint  "202. 


hil  641. 

hu  205,  259. 

hrd  29,  142,  544.* 

hrdajam  142,  143. 

hemantas  201. 

hnu  319. 

hjas     201,     286,     490, 

662. 
hjastanas  201. 
hradas  197. 
hradini  197. 
hrad  197. 
hradini  196. 
hraduni  196. 
hrikus  197. 
hlad  202. 
hlikus  197. 
hvar  258. 


V.   Eranian  Index. 

(Zend  undistinguished,    Old-Persian  in  brackets,   Modern- Persian  with 

an  asterisk.) 


aeva  321. 
aiti  207. 
ainika  30C. 
aipi  265. 
aibi  294. 
airima  325. 
airy  a  312. 
aiwi  294. 
anhu  378. 
aka  130. 
aku  130. 
akhsh  450. 
aghana  190. 
az  169. 
azem  655. 
azra  169,  170. 
azhi  193. 
(adam  655.) 
an  307. 
ana  307. 
anazatha  307. 
anucant  135. 
any  a  310. 
ap  462. 
apa  263. 
apana  263. 
apara  263. 
apa-var  539. 
(abish  294.) 
ayare  582. 
ar  342. 
arej  189. 
arejanh  189. 
areta  342. 
ared  250. 
arshan  344. 
av  389. 
a?ta  209. 
actar  206. 
acti  209. 
a^pd  455. 
acpya  455. 
Hainan  131. 
ashi  456. 
astan  163. 


as  tana  163. 
*asparag  494. 
ahmi  378. 
a-kshi  156. 
ayu  389. 
ah  381. 

i  403. 
ir  348. 

i-rith  368,  712. 
ish  404. 
ishus  404. 

udra  248. 
upa  291. 
upairi  290. 
upanani  101. 
upainan  312. 
upara  291. 
uba  294. 
urn  348. 
u-rud  712. 
ush  400. 
usha  402. 
usliahh  402. 

ereghaiit  191. 
erezata  171. 
erezu  184. 
cretin*  342. 
•finder  316. 

ca  479. 
(caispiH  491). 
cathware  480. 
ci  481. 
eitha  481. 
cithi  481. 
eisea  481. 
*cucah  140. 

katara  459. 
kamara  140. 
karaoredha  140. 
karesh  480. 


k6  459. 

(kshatra-pa  713.) 
(kshatra-pavan  713.) 

qa  396. 
qap  290. 
qafna  290. 
qaretha  541. 
qarenanh  541. 
qayura  135. 

khumba  157. 
khrura  156. 
khshap  694. 
khshapan  694. 
khshar  694. 
khahi  (dwell)  156. 
khshi   (spoil)  695. 
khshvas  387. 

gacth  465. 
gairi  350. 
gaosha  404. 
gam  465. 
gar  (extol)  177. 
gar  (grow)  179. 
gar  (subst.)  468. 
garanh  468. 
gareina  485. 
garew  484. 
garcwa  471. 
(garb  484.) 
(garinapada  485.) 
gil  465. 
guz  259. 
gyao  201. 
granto  203. 

gheua  174. 

jam  465.. 
ji  469,  483. 
ji  469. 
jiv  469. 
jivya  469. 


(ianak  667.) 

zairi  202. 

zairina  202. 

zaothra  205. 

zaurva  175. 

zad  199. 

zan  174. 

zar  199. 

zaranu  204. 
zaranya  204,  431. 
zaredhaja  143. 
zi  201. 
zim  201. 
zima  201. 
zem  (zao)  197. 
zyao  201. 
zrad  196. 
zrvan  200. 
zrvaiia  200. 
zhnu  (plur.  zanva) 

tancista  498. 
tac  498. 
taka  498. 
takhma  498. 
tan  216. 
tanya  216. 
(tafedhra  493.) 
(tafiiu  493.) 
tarec  224. 
tarep  223. 
tard  221. 
tarshna  223. 
tarsti  224. 
tavan  225. 
tash  219. 
taska  219. 
tasta  219,  224. 
tighra  214. 
tighri  214. 
tu  225. 
tuc  219. 
turn  218. 
temanh  533. 
temahha  633. 

thraf  223. 
thrafanh  223. 
thraota  223. 
thri  225. 
thritya  225 
thrishva  325. 
thria  225. 


ERANIAN   INDEX. 

thm  354. 
thwa  218. 
thwi  235. 


daSnu  252. 
daSva  235. 

dangra.229. 
.     danh  229. 
danhista  229. 
dahhupaiti  284 
dakhsh  229. 
dantan  243. 
dar  (cut)  234. 
dar  (hold)  257. 
dareghd  191. 
darez  191,  257. 
dareah  256. 
dacan  133. 
dashina  234. 

179    dil  (P°nere»  face 

da  (give)  236. 

da  (know)  178, 

dao  229. 

dauru  237. 

datam  254. 

datar,  data  236. 
dathra  236. 
•     dana  236. 
danu  229. 
daman  254. 
dami  229. 
diz  181. 
didanhS  229. 
div  235. 
du  254. 
dughdhar  258. 
duninan  259. 
dush  238. 
dushiti  239. 

dush-mananh  238 
dema  233. 
derezra  257. 
dru  237. 
dva  238. 
dvaStha  645. 
dvar  256. 
dvarem  258. 
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nad  715. 
napat  267. 
napta  295. 
naptar  267. 
napti  267. 
naptya  267. 
nar  307. 
nara  307. 
nava  315. 
navan  311. 
nacista  161. 
nacu  161. 
(ni-pis  164.) 
nunate  314. 
ml  318. 
nemafth  314. 
no  320. 


229. 


dharshi  256. 

na  317. 
nairya  307. 
nakhturu  162. 
nakhtru  162. 


paecanh  164. 
paiti  285. 
re)  254.   pairi  274. 

pahcan  458. 

pac  459. 

(patish  285.) 

pathana  211. 

pad  244. 

padha  244. 

par  (bring  across)  272 

par  (fill  up)  277. 

para  269,  270. 

(parus  282.) 

paresh  275. 

pare  269,  270. 

pard  270. 

pac  268. 
pacca  706. 
paynS  706. 
payu  281. 
pita  270. 
pivahh  276. 
pica  164. 
pnkhdha  458. 
pu  287. 
puiti  287. 
pcrena  277. 

fra-,  fra  285. 
(fra  492.) 
fratbanh  279. 
framan  101,  312 
fri  284. 
frya  284. 

baeshaza  36. 
bakhsh  298. 
baghas  298. 
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baz  298. 
bar  (cut)  290. 
bat  (carry)  300. 
hazu  194. 
banu  297. 
b&ma  297. 
bi  238. 
bitja  238. 
bi  299. 
bud  262. 
buna  263. 
bu  305. 
bratar  303. 
brvat  296. 


ntiiidhyu  334,  669. 
maoiri  339. 
makhsbi  838. 
iiiaf;ii  329. 
mazant  329. 
mat  208,  209.  ' 
madh  242. 
madhaa  242. 
mil.  db  il  260. 
madhema  334. 
man  312. 
niananh  811 
mar  (meininisse)  331. 
mar  (mori)  833. 

mareta  333. 
marctan  333,  682. 
niareti  331. 
mated  243,  327,  332. 
macanh  lgi. 
macita  1(11. 
ma  (metiri)  328. 
ma  (lnensura)  328, 
ma  (negat.)  334. 
iniionh  334. 
maonua  331. 
maris  481. 
mala  335. 
mizhda  260. 
my  aula  260. 
rani  345. 

yu  398. 

yim  170. 
j-ii/.n  IVD. 
yava  609. 
yavan  676, 
yacna  649. 
yacnya  649. 
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viioiih  611. 
yftre  357. 
y&ctd  611. 
yuilh  399. 
yevin  609. 

raokshna  160, 
raji  184. 
rap  266. 

rama  325. 

ric  (pour  out)  267,  456. 

ric  (abandon)  465,  456. 

rud  (grow)  364. 

rud  (flow)  355.  . 

nip  264. 

ruu  100. 

vaecmen-da  233. 
vaeti  392. 
vanh  (dwell)  206. 
vanh  (clothe)  379. 
vanh  (shine)  400. 
vanhana  379. 
vaiihra  391. 


vieaiti  134. 
vtcpaiti  16S. 

vouru  348. 


vare^a  366. 
vanlana  82. 
vactra  379. 
va  390. 
vadhay  260. 
vara  351. 
varenti  351. 
verez  180,  049. 
verezenya  649. 
verezyami  180. 
vehrka  160.     . 
vi  394. 
vinha  391.      ■ 
vi-sna  145. 
vie  137,  162. 


caranh  142. 
end  246. 

pfira  (spit)  147. 

cura  (strong)  158. 

ctairis  215. 

ctaora  218,  553. 

ctar  216. 

Ctare  206. 

^tawra  211. 

ctu  216. 

etili  216. 

ctuna  212,  216. 

cna  316. 

cnfiii  319. 

cnavare  316. 

cnizh  318. 

cpar  289. 

eparegha  494. 

oparez  195. 

cpac  (look  verb)  167. 

cpac.  (spy  subst.)  167. 

9pa  158,  435. 

cru  364. 

Cjava  636. 

(sandal  476.) 

hanrva  669. 

had  239. 

hail  his  239. 

han  312. 

hana  311. 

Iwptun  265. 

hama,   hama   323,  325. 

har  349,  537. 

hita  396. 

hie  137. 

hJctanri  211. 

hu  'Jv)  244. 

hu  (pig)  385. 

hu  (beget  etc.)  397,  398. 

hiinu   397. 

(huwa  396.) 
hush  396. 
♦hest  673. 
hva  396. 
hvare  641,  717, 


VI.   Teutonic  Index. 

(All  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  are  here  united,    c  and  ch  are 
to  be  looked  for  under  k,  High-Germ,  v  under  f,  High-Germ,  w  under  v.) 


aba  263. 

abraba  500. 

abrs  500. 

absperren  289. 

ad  250. 

aedm  391. 

af  263. 

afaika  401. 

afar  263. 

aflifnan  455. 

agga  130. 

aggvja  190. 

aggvns  190,  516. 

Agir  193. 

agis  190. 

aha  457,  462. 

ahjan  457. 

ahga  386. 

ahnala  131. 

ahtau  90,  162. 

ahva  118,  412,  462. 

aihvatundi  455. 

ainaha  320. 

ains  320. 

airtha  344. 

airzjan  546. 

aithei  207. 

aiv  388.      • 

aiveins  388. 

aivs  388. 

aka  89,  170.# 

akrs  170. 

achten  457. 

01  193. 

alacra  132. 

alah  718. 

alan  358. 

aleina  377,  544. 

alSv  361. 

alevi  fairguni  361. 

alf  293. 

alhs  132,  718. 


alja  359. 

aljan  358. 

aljar  359. 

aljathro  359. 

alilanti  359. 

alis  89,  310,  359. 

alithH  358. 

alles  359. 

alp  293. 

alt  358,  359. 

fime  323. 

ampher  341. 

amsa  341. 

ana  307. 

anabiudan  262. 

ana 8 il an  383. 

anbiodan  262. 

and  89,  205. 

andalauni  365. 

andanahti  205. 

andavaurd  205,  346. 

andeis  205." 

ando  306. 

fine  307. 

angul  130. 

angust  190. 

ancha  580. 

anntrengen  384. 

ansts  306. 

anthar  310. 

antseffan  458. 

ant-trunneo  237. 

finu  307. 

anut  317. 

-ar  (suffix)  75. 

ar  344. 

fir  345,  544. 

ara  350. 

arabeit  293. 

aram  342. 

araweiz  346,   573,  719. 

arbaidjan  293. 


arbaiths  293. 
arbi  296. 
arbinumja  200. 
arbja  296. 
ardhr  344. 
arfaru  273. 
arg  191. 
arjan  344,  544. 
arms  342. 
arn  350. 
aro  350. 
ars  350. 
art  344. 
asilus  404. 
asni  404. 
asts  580. 
ata  239. 
fitam  65,  391. 
atbafrhtja  187. 
athom  391. 
atisks  239,  251. 
atta  207. 
augodauro  115. 
augjan  456. 
aug6  99,  456. 
auhns  699. 
auhsa  186. 
auka  186,  187. 
aulamm  393. 
auso  404. 
ilusserer  227. 
austr  4Q2. 
auwi  393. 
avethi  393,  394. 
avistr  54,  90,  393. 
avO  390. 

bad  467. 
badOn  467. 
baejen  467. 
bagms  584. 
bahhu  188,  459. 


A 
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Imi  291. 

blOma  301. 

deich  182. 

baj&tha  294. 

'  blOth  302. 

dekju  186,  GS4. 

bairn  800,  544. 

bIGz  302. 

demar  533. 

bafrgu  303. 

blubbern  302. 

deunan  652. 

bairgahei  303. 
batrhtH  187. 

bluojan  301. 

dcnu  255. 

btiiot  (bloom)  301. 

derm  223. 

balgs  487,  488. 

blnot  (blood)  302. 

dewan  218. 

baleo  169.    ■ 

bodaiu  263. 

dlar  607. 

Immli  afi I. 

b6gr  194. 

digans  181. 

banja  300. 

bOce  187. 

digju  219. 

bano  300. 

borian  299. 

diabel  219. 

bar  300. 

botn  263.                     _ 
brandr  230.                • 

dimpten  227. 

bftra  300, 

diups  502. 

baria  (stem)  301. 

brane  296. 

dias  856. 

barizeins  300,  301. 

braatigam  197. 

divan  534. 

barms  300. 

briwa  296. 

dolfim  220. 

barn  300. 

bregen  620. 

dom  254. 

barr  301. 

brestan  531. 

doms  254,  256. 

banains  305. 

brikan  531. 

dona  217. 

banan  305,  684. 

briiigen  301. 

doiiar  217. 

batfrei  300. 

brim  619. 

don  en  256. 

baiirgs  303,  718. 
baurlhei  300. 

briiwan  304,  499. 

dorf  266. 

brort  713. 

draga  191. 

be-  265. 

brSthar  304. 

dr&ian  222,  461. 

drakma  418. 

beidP  294. 

brothrahans  304. 

beom  306. 

brfithralubO  370. 

dree  167. 

lierc  303. 

brnoh  169. 

droenen  268. 

bere  300. 

brukjan  584. 

drum  221, 

bPrusjOs  300. 

bmniia(n)  304. 

drnnjua  258. 

bespnmgeii  389. 

bmnno  304. 

drnsseln  661. 

bettistreuui  215. 

brfln  304. 

dsa  609. 

bin  266. 

bruodar  30*. 

du  233. 

bibPn  21)9, 

bn'itbfaths  283. 

dubo  227. 

biege  188. 

bull  302,  303, 

dultu  220. 

biene  265. 

bulla  302. 

dnrubs  227. 

bigairdan  200. 

buohha  187. 

dflmo  226. 

bigitan  19G. 
bilaiban  2C7,  466, 

bnoc  194. 

dun  250. 

burdi  300. 

dime  on  219. 

bilaigun  194. 

dilne  256. 

biltbiin   155 

d  dropped  before  j  647 ; 

dunen  256, 

bim  305. 

d   not  "shifted"  246. 

dunni  217, 

binda  SGI. 

daddja  (lacto)  262. 

durb  221,  322. 

bivaubOn  264. 

daddja  *=  taju  609. 

dust  259. 

biru  283, 

dahfl  218. 

bimneitjin  338. 

daiga  181. 

e    thinned  from   a 

binga  188. 

damf  493. 

0.-H.-G.'e  older 

binra  305. 

daubs  227. 

Goth,  i  431. 

bliiiln   31)1. 

daiihtar  258. 

eal  hsted  e  132. 

bta«  3oi. 

daims  •>;i'.K 

ebar  142. 

bliUa  301,  302. 

daur  258. 

eggja  131. 

blatara  .101. 

dailravards  349. 

Dhu  449,  456. 

blatter  301. 

ilantbs  534. 

ei  394. 

bliizu.  292. 

danthus  534. 

eigir  394,  698. 

bleiben  30,  46G. 

dfhsa  219. 

eimber  606. 

blichii  187. 

dehson  219. 

eisca  404. 

blGdern  302. 

deiga  181. 

eiacon  404,  667. 
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eit  260. 
eiten  250. 
elaho  131,  132. 
elamm  393. 
Elba  293. 
Elbe  293. 
elbiz  293. 
elgr  131. 
elilente  359. 
elina  377. 
elinbogo  188. 
elles  359. 
entrinnen  237. 
eofor  142. 
er-  387. 
era  382. 
erbse  573. 
erran  344. 
ersticken  216,  690. 
erwet  346. 
&wa  388. 

f  =*  Indog.  k  480. 
fadam    210,    217,    431, 

441. 
fadar  270,  431. 
fadhu  270. 
fagrs  268. 
fah  268. 
fahan  114,  268. 
fahs  163. 
fafhu  268,  281. 
faihnguiriiH  198. 
fair  269. 
fairnis  275. 
fairra  273. 
fafrzna  489. 
falcho  169. 
fallan  375. 
falo  (falawer)  271. 
falo  (falweH)  557. 
faltha  165. 
fana  276. 
fano  276. 
far-  269,  283. 
farah  165,  718. 
faran  273. 

farawa  (to  colour)  572. 
farjan  273. 
farHpirnan  289. 
farvejtl  241. 
farwazu  247. 
far-ziru  234. 
faHal  272. 
fatar  270. 
fataro  270. 


fathm  210. 
-faths  283. 
fatt  270. 
fauhO  360. 
faur  270. 
faura  270. 
faurbiudan  262. 
favai  271. 
feava  271. 
fedah  210. 
fedara  210,  699. 
fSh  164. 
fehida  163. 
fehjan  163. 
f61  271. 
feld  272. 
felga  165. 
fels  271. 
fendo  270. 
fer-  269. 
ver-  269. 
ferno  273. 
fersa  283. 
vern  275. 
v^rnent  275. 
v5rt  275. 
fesa  277. 
fgtah  210. 
few  271. 
fSzzar  244. 
fidarraginein  189. 
fidvOr  27,  480. 
figgrn  113. 
fihu  268. 
-fill  271. 
iilleiiis  271. 
filu  282. 
filn-faihs  164. 
filusna  282. 
filz  277. 
fimf  4#8. 
finde  210. 
findu  210. 
fintha  210. 
fior  480. 
fjOturr  244. 
firzu  245. 
visellin  272. 
fiuhta  163. 
fiuka  500. 
fiur  287. 
flah  164. 
flahs  165. 
flahtoin  165. 
flatr  279. 
flauiu  280. 


flegil  278. 
fleiri  282. 
fttkan  278,  279. 
tiewiu  280. 
flihtu  165. 
flins  279. 
fliuzu  280. 
flodas  280. 
fldh  377. 
floum  281. 
fnast  280. 
fnehan  280. 
fodeins  270. 
fddjan  270. 
fdh6  271. 
fol  277. 
folc  76,  277. 
folma  269. 
folo  288. 
fona  263. 
vora  270. 
fdtus  244. 
fra  269. 
fraitan  40. 
fraliusan  371. 
frfio  284. 
frathjan  660. 
fraths  660. 
frijOn  284. 
frijonds  284. 
friosan  353. 
frd  284. 
frnma  76,  285. 
frnmiBt  285. 
fruo  285. 
fui  287. 
fuki  287. 
fula(n)  288. 
fullafahjan  268. 
fullO  277. 
fulls  277,  644. 
fills  287. 
fuoga  268. 
fuoz  244. 
furh  165. 
furi  270. 
furiro  285.  # 
furiHto  285. 
ffist  81,  287,  366. 
fyrs  288. 


g  from  j  598 ;  -g,  Goth. 

suffix  488. 
ga-,  ge-  395. 
ga-aggvja  190. 
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gabaiir  300. 
gabaurtbn  300. 
gabrika  611. 
gabrnka  631. 

gadaiirean  256. 
gadNs  254. 
gadigis  181. 
gufagjan  '208. 
gafuogi  268. 
gaggan  466. 

gBRTiui    203. 

garakO  181. 
galeithan  488. 

galla  203. 
galm  177. 
galonbo  36. 
gamainn  326. 
gamihtbi  312. 
gamunan  101,  312 
gun  466. 
ganagijan  322. 
ir-mah  309. 
gnnamnjan  321. 
gans  200. 
gaijaimian  469. 
garda  200. 
gariudjo  252. 
garni  r  203. 
gsuiinthja  240. 
gaakapjan  1G6. 

gaats  486. 
gasuljaii  376. 
gatafra  234. 
gatamjan  281. 
{rn.thatir.iann  228. 
gatik  231. 

giLviidjOn  249. 
gavagia  192. 
gavasjan  23,  379. 
guv aura i  345. 
gavi  177,  197. 
gavigaii   192. 
gttviljis  539. 
gawahaiijau  462. 
ge  201. 


■roil 


i  201., 


geinOm  196, 
geiz  202. 
geliberOt  266. 
gi?tlen  177. 
gtilO  202. 
gelonben  36. 
genicssen  715. 
gCr  198. 
ger  698. 
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gSrt  198. 
gering  192. 
gen  an  380. 
ger&n  198. 
genta  156. 
gescheit  109, 
gesteron  201. 
get  196. 

gf  wlnn  322. 
gieni   196. 
gihn  401. 
gin  196. 
ginSm  196. 
giri  198. 
giri  198. 
gischt  380. 
giatradagiR  201. 

gitar  256. 
ginta  204. 
giwaht  462. 
giwar  349. 
giwizo  241. 

SO  201. 
_  ad  202. 
glaggvii*  177. 
glaaben  36. 

gluiv   177. 
gomo  197. 

graba  179. 
gram  203. 
graniizzon  203. 
graw6r  175. 
greipan  485. 
gretan  197. 
grim  203. 
grimetan  203. 
grimmida  203. 

grfHH  202.  • 

grOba   179. 
gt6JQ  202. 
groni  202,  646. 
groan  369,  638. 
grow  359,  538. 
graoja  202. 
gulth  204. 
ginna  197. 
grind  .199. 
gnth  260. 
gjmbr  202. 

-h  (suffix)  377. 
-ha  (suffix)  301. 
hafula  148. 


hSfar  142. 
hafja  141. 
hafr  142. 
haft  141. 
babau  153. 


hahda 


1 5:5. 


huihs  42,  168. 
hail*  140,  544,  069. 
hailstone  144. 
haims  145. 
hairtS  29.  142,  544. 
hafrus   147. 
haiit  144. 


halai 


138. 


halja  139. 
haling   144. 
balm   138. 
ImlOn  138. 
halsagga  130, 
hamar  131. 
Iiainarr  131. 
bumfs  162,  601. 
bamo  685. 
ha  na   140. 
hane  383. 
hauf  140. 
liano   177. 

happa  264. 
hardus  144, 
harti  144. 
harto  154. 
hatan  261. 
haubitl)  143,  148. 
hai'iri  144. 
Lanrn  146. 
hausjau  151. 
hauwan  152. 
heafod  148. 
heafola  148. 
hearfest  143. 
hedar  138. 
hcfte  141. 
hei  144. 
hein  159. 
heitar  138. 
heito  144. 
heiva  145. 
helan  139. 
hella  139. 
h  Co  rot  146. 
herbint  143. 
hern  147. 
herzii  142. 
bilde   139. 
bilge  n   139. 
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hille  139. 

hinke  383. 

hinthan  19G. 

hiOrr  147. 

hippe  264. 

hirni  142. 

hiruz  146. 

hise  144. 

hiore  358. 

hlwa  145. 

hi  wo  145. 

hizza  144. 

hjalt  452. 

hlains  150. 

hlaiv  150. 

hlanpa  143. 

hleithra  150. 

hlifa  149. 

hliftus  62,  149. 

hlija  150. 

hlinem  150. 

hliuma  150,  544. 

hlosem  150,  371. 

hlonfan  63,  143. 

hlfit  150. 

hltitar  151. 

hlutrs  151. 

hnit  242. 

hniz  242. 

hoell  364. 

hof  148. 

hoi  156. 

holm  152. 

holt  376. 

holz  376. 

horn  18. 

hort  17. 

houbit  142. 

hraban  153. 

hrad  153. 

hraiv  154. 

hnunjan  68,  155. 

hrao  156. 

hrata  153. 

hivo  154. 

hridcler  155. 

hrim  156. 

hrind   146. 

hring  157. 

hrucki  352. 

hrnkjan  522. 

hrooh  153. 

hryggr  352- 

hfid  168. 

hulundi  156.  « 

hund  135. 

Curtiuh,  Etymology.   II. 


hands  158. 

hnon  140. 

hups  518. 

hv  =*  Indog.  k  452,  460, 

462. 
hvairban  353,  464. 
hvairnei  142. 
hvaiti  293. 
hvalf  62. 
hvan  460. 
hvapja  141,  280. 
hvar  460. 
hvas  460,  590. 
hvassaba  261. 
hvath  460. 
hvathar  460. 
hwCdar  460. 
hveits  293. 
hydan  259. 
hyr  144. 

i  thinned  from  a  89. 

idal  250. 

iddja  67,  403,  609. 

igil  193. 

ik  308,  514,  678. 

flan  540. 

im  378. 

imbi  266. 

in  309. 

-in  (Suffix)  75. 

inna  309. 

innadiri  309. 

innathro  309. 

innoma  309. 

innh  307. 

irren  546. 

ist  54,  378,  431. 

ita  239. 

ital  250. 

itruchan  181. 

iwih  515. 

izu  239. 

j,    O.-H.-CI.  turns   to  e 

'  592;  j  tog  598;  j,  with 
prefixed  d  609;  j  lost 
in  the  Scand.  lang. 
548,  589. 

ja  609,  620. 

jaabi  398. 

jagdn  647. 

jai  620. 

jains  620. 

jacuno  647. 

jar  357. 


jau  398.- 

jehan  401. 

j£r  357. 

jgsan  380,  609. 

-jo,  weak  decl.  in,  637. 

joh,  joch  181. 

John  609. 

ju  620. 

jugga-laoths  364. 

juggs  575. 

juk  181. 

jukuzi  181. 

jung  589. 

jus  399. 

juthan  620. 

k,  not  shifted  522;  k 
Goth,  for  x  417;  k  = 
Skt.  kh  86 ;  k  in  borrow- 
ed words  =  %  a  ?• 

kalbO  471. 

call  177. 

kalla  177. 

calo  86. 

kalp  471. 

camb  173. 

kann  178. 

katr  172. 

kaupdn  141. 

kaureins  468. 

kauritha  468. 

kaurjan  468. 

kaiirn  176. 

kaurs  468. 

kausjan  176. 

keinan  174. 

kSla  471. 

k&likn  152. 

kijan  174. 

chind  174. 

kinnus  308,  514. 

kipfel  517. 

kirru  177. 

kiusa  176. 

kjerk  452. 

knau  90,  178. 

kniu  179. 

chnuat  174. 

koman  466. 

kopflanch  148. 

kostr  176. 

koufan  141. 

koufon  141. 

kOpfen  296. 

cran  175. 

chranuh  175. 

33 
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kukja  158. 
kum  76,  174. 
kunthi  178. 
knnths  178. 
chno  90,  471. 
kussju  158. 
kustns  176. 
kvikvendi  469. 
kwott  452. 


,  for  Indog.  r  347. 

addn  138. 

affan  365. 

aga  194. 

ager  194. 

ager  (1  auras)  584. 

aggei  182. 

aggs  182,  191. 

agja  194. 

aian  642. 

aiba  455. 

aikan  515. 

acha  159. 

assen  456. 

athdn  138,  139. 

athOns  138. 

auhindni   160. 

aim  365. 

aua  370,  371,  544. 

ausja  370. 

ausquithrs  173. 

aw  367. 

ebara  266,  267. 

edec  488. 

eog  373. 

effil  365. 

efsa  365,  544. 

ofze  365. 

egar  194. 

eihen  456. 

eihvan  455. 

eim  368. 

ein  369. 

5cch6n  194. 

cnken  368. 

eoma  160. 

epja  365. 

epill  365. 

esen  367. 

et  456. 

ewo(n)  369. 

ibirmeri  266. 

idza  (for  liggja)  657. 

iga  194. 

igrs  194. 

ihhamo  685. 


lihti  191. 

likkja,  lisza  655. 

lim  368. 

lin  369. 

links  368. 

linnr  369. 

lioht  160. 

Ij6s  160. 

lioxan   160. 

lippe  305. 

lisa  366,  371. 

lisan  387. 

lithns  342. 

liuban  370. 

linbAn  370. 

linbs  370. 

liudan  354,  364. 

liuhath  160. 

lint  364. 

lixan  160. 

11,  aasimil.  from  lj  652. 

10a  45,  371. 

lob  370. 

lobon  370. 

log  367. 

locken  136. 

16s  371. 

lotar  365. 

lotter  366. 

low  373. 

luhH  371. 

lunga  290. 

lungina  290. 

lungu  290. 

luntdn  363. 

lnstus  363. 

lysa  160. 

m,    changes  to  w  577. 

madari  323. 

maere  333. 

mag  329,  335. 

mago  161. 

niahts  335. 

mafhstus  194,  287,  366. 

mail  372. 

mais  329. 

maist  329. 

majan  323. 

macian  335. 

machdn  335. 

inalan  339,  578. 

malkus  418. 

malvjan  339. 

man  161. 

manSn  312. 


mann  101. 
manOt  334. 
mar  333. 
marei  333. 
mari  331. 
mari-saivs  397. 
mat  323. 
maur  339. 
manrthr  333. 
maven  323. 
maza  242. 
medo  260. 
meil  372. 
meina  312. 
m6ki  328. 
rael  372. 
meljan  372. 
melo  339. 
memor  332. 
mena  334,  335. 
monoths  334. 
meord  260. 
mer  329. 
merjan  331. 
metu  260. 
muz  242. 
mezan  242. 
midjis  89,  334. 
miduina  334. 
miere  339. 
niigo  194. 
mihhil  329. 
mihma  194. 
mik  328,  515. 
mikiljan  329. 
mikils  329,  515. 
milds  330. 
milith  331. 
milehu  183. 
milti  330. 
miluks  172. 
mimor  332. 
minim  312. 
minnia  312. 
minnist*  386. 
minniza  336. 
mins  336. 
mir  South-Gorm. 

577. 
mis  328. 
miskiu  336. 
missO  209. 
mist  366. 
mUtr  194. 
mita  242. 
mitan  65. 


=  WIT 
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ncfo  2G7. 

poran,  porOii  299. 

in    purnc  =  baurtfs  718. 

681. 

oein  317. 

qn  —  Injogcnn.  if  4110  IF. 

Nerthua  310. 

quam  67,  534, 

-nee  320. 

quBk  469. 

nSst  43. 

quBllS  467. 

nflthla  316. 

qui-nian  460. 

m  317. 

quean  174. 

niba  317. 

qiligr  208. 

nidar  310. 

quickun  4G9. 

nicmer  444. 

quillu  467. 

niero  316. 

qniiniui  466. 

niflheimr  295. 

qnino  174,  472,  704. 

ni  ft  265. 

quiru  177. 

niftila  2G7. 

quistjan  50O. 

nih  317,  479. 

qnithiw  173. 

nima  314,  315. 

quins  409. 

njOrva  310. 

quma  466. 

nithiiis  267,  306. 

iiithjo  267. 

r,  dropped  -286 

nmjis  315. 

ragen  189. 

niujitha  315. 

ragin  180. 

ninn  311. 

ratfinon  180, 

nlanda  311. 

rafhtn  184. 

niutau  715. 

vukjn  184. 

nn,  ansiiiiil,  fruin  iij  65! 

!.    rain  347. 

Xoatiiu  313. 

nulla  155. 

Norrf  310. 

rauds  252. 

nn  318. 

ri>gan  190. 

iiutzi'H    715. 

r?nanSn  190. 

reifun  1S9. 

o,  O.-H.-U.  131;  ofroi 

■a    niichrn  184. 

Oolh.  v  557. 

reiki)  184. 

out  239. 

reccliuo  180. 

oba  291. 

ream  345. 

odcin  65. 

rokkjii,  reuLi  055. 

ofan  C9U. 

n'una  349. 

Ag  190. 

ru-in«  345. 

Oglir  193. 

right  181. 

olim  323. 

rign  190. 

oli  361. 

riznjan  190. 
rika  184. 

Ome  323. 

rimi.-  325. 

find  306. 

i-iiiffi  192,  544. 

Ostun  402. 

riquiB  473. 

UHtar  402. 

rttera  155. 

Otel  248. 

rjodhn  252. 

otU'r  248. 

rjOdlir  252. 

rod   51». 

I>,  not  unified   143. 

ruhoii  351. 

pad  270. 

rOd*  354. 

pilipan  36. 

nxjccttaii  181. 

piotan  202. 

rout  252, 

pipor  305. 

rot  262. 

pll  373. 

rQebe   352. 
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ranne,  rone  349. 

schwxil  G89. 

skeireins  155. 

ruodar  345. 

s<5ar  396. 

akeirs  166. 

roota  364,  519. 

segjan  461. 
aeid  396. 

aceit  246. 

ryf  267. 

Bkeran  689. 

eeil  366,  396. 

aceliva  165. 

8,    dropped    Out  376;    B 
expanding  371 ;  change 

seito  247. 

akidh  246. 

selei  374. 

Bkilja  165. 

to   r  444. 

a&Ih  374. 

seiluf  354,  501. 

ea.  397. 

BtSzal    239. 

ski  ino  167. 

saf  457. 

sewan  239. 

acio  167. 

sagen  461. 

sib  383. 

skip  166. 

aaha  145. 

sibi  383. 

skiru  147. 

saihnta(ui  387. 

sibun  54,  265,  366. 

BCite  199. 

saian  382. 

hidon  251. 

Bkiura  168, 

sail]  a  387. 

aidns  251. 

seitu  199. 

saive  397. 

sigia  193. 

acre  won  693. 

Boloha  136. 

aigor  193. 

sella  168. 

salig  374. 

aihe  137. 

skumi  499. 

salt  538. 

sihte  137. 

scfiva  168. 

saltan  538. 

slhu  137. 

acflwo   167. 

Kama  323. 

gik  396,  615. 

sky   167. 

samara  323. 

sicb  251. 

slai'an  290. 

samant  209. 

sit  396. 

slahan  328. 

nam  at  209. 

aimbleB  395. 

staph  290. 
aleffar  370. 

HiiuiatJi  323. 

aimblum  395. 

samet  323. 

simo  396. 

slepan  290. 

a&mi  326. 

aineigB  311. 

slim  375. 

nam  mt  209. 

Biniskalkus  311. 

stiupan  370. 

sfuno  382. 

ainista  311. 

alinzu   149. 

sand  686. 

aintein6  312. 

Blnccan  371. 

sannr  207,  318. 

ainteinB  312. 

amal  579. 

Barf  264. 

sita  89,  239. 

email  679. 

tilltliB  674. 

sitls  239. 

smart  681. 

satjan  239. 

aitu  251. 

unioidar  246. 

sat  ul  239. 

aiud  385. 

amelti  243. 

sauil  401,  541. 

ainja  385. 

siurr/iin  681. 

sch  478. 

nun  239. 

smidOn  245. 

Sehaff  166. 

scaba  688. 

amielen  330. 

schaffen  166. 

BkadiiB  168. 

smieren  330. 

achauen  151. 

akafa  688. 

amilzu  43,  243. 

Schaufel  166. 

ncaft  1G6. 

amitzeil  275. 

scheb  165. 

akaida  246. 

Hini7.an  338. 

acheef  166. 

akal  376. 

amuz  113,  275, 

acheib  165. 

Bkap  166. 

anaiva  318,  557 

Rcheme  167. 

skapt  16G. 

anara  316,  681. 

Hchime  167. 

scar  541. 

annrahha  316. 

echlurfen  297. 

scarf  264. 

snoo  318,  557. 

echnanben  319. 

akathjan  246. 

sniwit  318,  681 

schnauzo  319. 

akatta  246. 

inior  320. 

achreiten  693. 

scanns  98,  151. 

minor  35,  316. 

schnofe  166. 

«kaas  97,  151. 

anur  320. 

achwara  82. 

skawon  97,  151. 

Sehwoif  685. 

Bcaz  246. 

aOkja  464. 

achweigen  686. 

skeam  167. 

sul  541. 

schwelen  689. 

seel)  an  166. 

sola  376. 

schwirren  3C7, 

Bkeinan  686. 

BOren  396. 
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a&th  207. 

atviga  195. 

■TaibiA  136. 

sown  385. 

steigel  195. 

avairba  297. 

BOcll  374. 

utellan  212,   652. 

awal  289. 

afihnerin  330. 

gtelle  684. 

awalawi  (swallow) 

apahi  107. 

atexlc  212. 

672. 

epahn  494. 

aterro  206. 

awalwe  289. 

span  ail  272. 

atibna  215. 

awam  384. 

spanna  272. 

stift  214. 

avamma  384,  685. 

apannan  272. 

atifulSn  214. 

a van  140. 

apanat  272. 

atiggan  214. 

a  wans  685. 

aparva  687. 
apeak  286. 

atiggvan  218. 
'   utihhil  214. 

awarb  297. 
avarf  297. 

appdaii  G87. 

stihhu  214. 

ave  396,  436. 

epehdm  98,  167. 

stika  214. 

■wcbjan  290. 

apeiva  286. 

stil  212. 

avefn  290, 

aperren  289. 

atila  213. 

aweif  383. 

apiban  286. 

stilli  212. 

aveigja  383. 

apUOn  720. 

atingu  214. 

avein  385. 

apinnan  272. 

atirbu  213. 

aveinn  398. 

apiwan  286. 

atirnn  213. 

aveiti  241. 

epor  289. 

atiur  218,  684. 

sweiz  241. 

sporun  289. 

atinre  213. 

Bweizjan  246. 

aprehban  186. 

stiurjan  211. 

Bvelan  376,  689. 

apreken  286. 

ativiti  216. 

awellan  375. 

lprengc!  275. 

stola  211. 

aves  396. 

sprungen  275,  289. 

storjan  213. 

avete  228. 

apringen  289. 

stozu  226,  684. 

avif  383. 

spriu  289. 

str,  arisen  from  ai 

■  364.    awifan  383. 

apniojaii  289. 

atrahl  206. 

awigcn  383. 

apuatOn  687. 

atrang  384. 

BWimman   384. 

apuoan  687,  S94. 

atr&o  215. 

avipa  383. 

apuot  694. 

stratija  215. 

awirbil  297. 

apurn  289. 

atreng  384. 

awirbu  297. 

apurnan  289. 

stric  384. 

avOppr  381. 

alafc  214. 

strS  215. 

avumal  384. 

staiga   195. 

atronm  354. 

a Uiiu jan  214. 

atlifr  226. 

alums  211. 

atunibaldii  226. 

t  becoming  th  in  <j 

atairno  21)6. 

atnropf  226,  681. 

423. 

atafrft  213. 

stumpb  220. 

U  133. 

atacchilla  214. 

atunod  213. 

tafn  232. 

ataks  214. 

aturra  226,  684. 

tiigr  133. 

atai  211. 

atiirzen  226. 

tagrja   133. 

atynja  213, 

tahja  132. 

ataraph  212. 

ai"i  385. 

taihsva  234. 

atampbon  212. 

anila  385. 

tailiun  133. 

standa  211. 

anlh   136. 

tacun  217. 

atapfe  214. 

eulja  376. 

take  217. 

star  (rigi.lus)  213. 

aulza  538. 

tacor  230. 

star  {nturntia)  357,  693.    auman  395. 

tal  236. 

atara  357. 

aums    H95. 

tat  254. 

atat  211. 

aimjis  378. 

tAn  252. 

sUUim  211. 

annua  397,  638. 

team  231. 

etanta  226,  884. 

niosi  228. 

tuig  181. 

teiba  134. 

steam  357. 

Duts  228. 

atSga  195. 

avaflira  135. 

Uite  224. 
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tekan  217,  218. 

tiaha  134. 

nngi  589. 

tcnar  255,  258. 

ti'var  235. 

unaela  374. 

tennan  652. 

Tiveadag  235. 

nnaih  616. 

tenm  265. 

to  233. 

anat  76,  306. 

th,  O.-Norae,  a  spirant! 

'  tobel  602. 

unviti  241. 

418. 

t  oh  tar  258. 

uohea  131. 

tha  218. 

tdm  254. 

ar  351. 

thabd  218. 

tor-  238. 

ub  290,  387. 

thafrh  221. 

tor  258. 

uaalthana  368. 

liiairko  222. 

torbt  99,  112,  133. 

uaanan  535. 

thak  185,  684. 

toto  224. 

use!  400. 

thanja  68,  217,  648. 

town  259. 

'uahulon  156. 

ftwuma  493. 

tradha  237. 

uailvar  401). 

thiiiirp  J-ii. 

tragi  670. 

uaiaoaeina  370. 

tluuiriya  .^3. 

tracht  301. 

usskavjan  151. 

trauan  684. 

uaakava  151. 

thavan  218. 

tree  237. 

uathulaina  220. 

thefian  493. 
theiba  219. 

treno  258. 

ut  227. 

trift  171. 

iltar  261. 

theina  218. 

triggva  584,  687. 

ilwo  292 

theyr  218. 

trinnen  237. 

iu  227. 

thidharr  224. 

trio  237. 

uzana  306. 

thjarka  473. 

tritn  237. 

thiggju  219. 

triu  237. 

\,   paasea   into    g    584; 

thim  533. 

triveina  237. 

v    lost  in  the   Scand. 

thiuda  225. 

tmda  237. 

lang.  548. 

thorr  218. 

tugg6  194. 

w,   hardened  to  an  ex- 

thrafstja 223. 

lariat  259. 

plosive  572  ;w,  changed 

thragja  105. 

tun  thus  213. 

to  m  677. 

thr&h  195. 

tuom  254. 

wa  460. 

thracian  473. 

tus-  238. 

vadi  249. 

thravan  222. 

toa-  238. 

wfifan  454. 

threihan  461. 

tuz-verian  238. 

wiga  192. 

tvai  230. 

thridja  226. 

tvatldjO  609. 

wall  an  452. 

thromr  221. 

tviastaaa  238, 

walir  379. 

throttle  689. 

rnhsjii.il  67,  386. 

thrutufill  271. 

u,    dulled    from    a    90; 

vahshis  386. 

thrym  226. 

u  =-  half-mute  e  669. 

vaia  390. 

thn  218. 

fider  261. 

vaihj6(n)  637. 

thuk  615. 

nf  291. 

vaik  498. 

thnla  220. 

afar  290. 

vailamfra  331. 

1  hum  a  226. 

ufaro  290. 

wain  193. 

thnnjan  217. 

u  fb  an  1  jaii   302. 

vair  576. 

thnncon  219. 

ufbleaan  301. 

vairpa  353, 

ofrakja  184. 

vait  99,  241. 

tliuaundei  366. 

uh  479. 

waehan   179. 

thvaha  219,  447. 

umbi  294. 

wachar  187. 

thyrpaz  226. 

urnpi  291. 

wall  574. 

tiber  232. 

nn-  307,  431. 

valian  539, 
walm  674. 

tiler  232. 

nnc  193. 

til  231. 

uncla  248. 

valvjan  360,  551. 

tila  262. 

undue  309. 

vans  691. 

timber  233. 

untlea  248. 

wanat  174. 

timrjan  233. 

underativel  214. 

var  44,  191. 

tior  266. 

ungeaibele  232. 

war  99,  319. 
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wara  99,  349. 
varjan  540. 
warm  485. 
varmjan  485. 
war  nemen  99,  349. 
wardn  349 
vara  yisan  349. 
wart  99,  349. 
warten  349. 
warto  349. 
vasti  379. 
watar  75. 
vatO  75,  248. 
yaurd  345. 
vaiirkjan  180. 
vailrstv  287,  366. 
vaurts  353. 
vaiirms  542. 
wazar  248. 
we  ban  63,  297. 
webbi  63. 
wed  249. 
veder  260. 
vedhja  249. 
wefaa  385,  688. 
weg  193. 
vegos  192. 
vegs  192. 
w&hha  135. 
wehren  540. 
wehsal  135. 
veins  162. 
vein  393. 
veis  577. 
veitvdds  552. 
welch  333. 
welk  545. 
wella  360. 
wellan  (roll)  360. 
wSllan  (wish)  539. 
vepna  454. 
wer  590. 
werah  180. 
wdrk  180. 
west  380. 
wcttc  249. 
wetter  260. 


wctti  249. 
wid  392. 
wida  392. 
widamo  249. 
vidan  392. 
widde  392. 
widerswalni  375. 
vidja  595. 
viduvairna  38. 
viduvO  38. 
vigs  192. 
wtch  162. 
wlchu  135. 
wicke  575. 
vik  135. 
viljan  539. 
wiBjo  539. 
vindan  392. 
vindaaga  115. 
window  115. 
vinds  390. 
vinnan  322. 
vinno  322. 
wirbel  353. 
wirz  353. 
visan  206. 
wist  206. 
vitan  241. 
witma  249. 
vithra  238. 
wizan  241. 
vocor  187. 
v5kr  186. 
vdllr  362. 
volma  269. 
voma  325,  596. 
work  607. 
vcenia  325. 
vraiqiiH  473. 
vrika  180. 
vrincle  473. 
vringan  180. 
wrong  181. 
wrought  607. 
vruggo  180. 
vidfs  160. 
vulla  347,  546,  579. 


vullareis  347. 
wulluh  360. 
wulsta  360. 
wunsc  691. 
Wuotan  507. 
wuoz  653. 
wnrza  353. 
warzala  353. 


z    (Goth.)    desidcrative 

546. 
za  233. 
zahar  133. 
zahi  132. 
zahre  133. 
zala  236. 
zam  231. 
zamdn  231. 
zand  243. 
zar-  238. 
ze  233. 
z6bar  232. 
zSha  78,  133. 
zehan  89,  133. 
zeigOm  134. 
zeihhur  230. 
zer-  238  (bis). 
zerlassen  456. 
z&sawa  234. 
zOso  234. 
zOswes  234. 
zi  233. 
ziga  171. 
zihu  134. 
zila  231. 
zilOn,  zilon  231. 
zimbar  233. 
Zio  235,  602. 
ziohu  134. 
ziru  234. 
zisamane  323. 
zoraht  133. 
znber  606. 
zunft  231. 
zuo  233. 
znr-  238. 


VII.  Letto-  Slavonian. 

A.  Lettish. 

(Lithuanian  undistinguished,   Old -Prussian  in  brackets,   Lettish  with 

an  asterisk.) 


abejoju  294. 
abu  294. 
(aius  320.) 
akas  456. 
akis  99,  456,  457. 
akmti  29,  131. 
♦aknis  454. 
akti  99. 
ale  jus  361. 
alkune  377. 
♦alwa  373. 
anas  307. 
angis  56,  193. 
an&sztas  190. 
anku,  akti  (at-)  456. 
ant  89,  205. 
antis  317. 
ap-  265. 
ap-anksinu  265. 
ap-vynys  393. 
ape  265. 
(ape  462.) 
api-  265. 
api-lasus  366. 
♦apsa  385. 
apstas  500. 
apstus  500. 
ar  343. 
arimas  344. 
arklas  344.     * 
arti  342. 
arti  344,  544. 
artymas  342. 
artinti  342. 
asilas  404. 
asla  381. 
aszara  133. 
aszls  J386.j 
aszmi'i  131. 


asztrus  131,  452. 
asztuni  90,  163. 
aszutai  455. 
aszva  449,  455. 
atkarpai  143. 
atmenu  312. 
atmintis  312. 
at-ve*rti  539. 
augniu  186. 
augu  186,  187. 
ausis  404,  405. 
auszra  402. 
auszta  402. 
aiiti  621. 
aveti  621. 
avinas  578. 
avynas  390. 
avis  54,  90,  393. 
a2  514. 

badau  467. 
bajus  299. 
bamba  295. 
banga  531. 
Bang-putys  531. 
bangus  188. 
bdbrus  305. 
begu  188. 
bdrnass  300. 
bezdas  229. 
bezdii  229. 
bijau  299. 
bij6ti  299. 
bite  265. 
bitis  265. 
blizgu  187,  188. 
blusa  377. 
bluinis  290. 
(bratis  304.) 


» 

brekszta  188. 
br61is  304. 
broterelis  304. 
brotuszis  304. 
bruku  114,  303. 
budinu  262. 
budrus  262. 
biigti  188. 
bumbuls  292. 
bundu,  budeti  262. 
butas  305. 
buti  305. 

da-  233. 

dailinti  231. 

dailus  231. 

dantis  243. 

daraii  237. 

di'irbas  237. 

dazyti  30. 

debeBiK  295. 

dedas  255. 

dede  255. 

dedenas  255. 

dedu  254. 

dele  228. 

demi  254. 

dena  235. 

derva  238. 

deszimtis  29,  133,   434. 

deszinc  234. 

devas  235,  508. 

d&veris  230. 

devyni  295,  311. 

devintaw  311. 

dirbu  237. 

diriu  234. 

d^roti  134. 

dyvas  253. 
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djfvitis  253. 
dyvnas  253. 
dovyti  231. 
drasa  256. 
dra^sus  256. 
dristii  664. 
du  238. 
dubus  502. 
dukte  258. 
duma  114,  259. 
dumai  62,  259. 
dumpiu  227. 
dumpies  227. 
durys  258. 
dube  502. 
dudu  236. 
dii'mi  236. 
du  ris  76,  236. 
dutis  236. 
dveji  238. 
dvi  238. 

edikas  239. 
edis  76,  239. 
edmi  48,  239. 
edu  239. 
eimi  403. 
einu  403. 
eisme  403. 
eitu  665. 
elnis  362. 
(enkopts  166.) 
(enwaekemai  452.) 
erdlis  350. 
crifl  350. 
erytis  344,  347. 
(er-mirit  331.) 
esaba  378,  379. 
esmi,  eati  378. 
esnis  378,  379. 
ezsmas  668. 
ezys  193. 

gam  536. 
gaminti  174. 
(ganna  174.) 
gardas  200. 
gardus  360. 
garsas  177. 
garsiiH  177. 
gelezls  197. 
geltas  202. 
gembe  173. 
gemu  174,^441. 
gente  134. 
gentis  174,  536. 


gerkle  470. 
gerti  470. 
ge"rve  175. 
gervele  175. 
-gi  615. 
gije  470. 
gile  467. 
gim  536. 
gimine  174,  441. 
gimti  68. 
gim  lis  174. 
gyra  177. 
girna  176. 
girtas  470. 
gyvas  469. 
gyvata  469,  470. 
gyvenu  469. 
glindas  242. 
glitus  369. 
globdti  521. 
godae  196. 
gor  198. 
(gorme  485.) 
goruti  198. 
grabas  179. 
grabe  179. 
grebti  485. 
♦gruts  468. 

i.  309. 
ilgas  191. 
imii  598. 
inte  308. 
irklas  345. 
(irmo  342.) 
irti  345,  544. 
i^sakau  461. 
lsz  387. 
iszkada  711. 
iszkala  711. 
yva  292. 

jaii  620. 
jaiinas  575. 
♦jaut  611. 
javai  609. 
javas  609. 
javena  609. 
j&jzkdti  404,  667. 

.1"S  Ji,  ju,  jc  398. 
jungas  181. 
jungiii  181. 
jus  399. 
jusze  611. 
juste  611.' 


kada  460. 
kai  138,  460. 
kaimynas  145. 
kaistu  144. 
kaitinu  144. 
kaitra  144. 
kalnas  152. 
kalti  148. 
kampas  463. 
kankinti  138. 
kapas  166,  680. 
kapone  152. 
kap6ti  152. 
kariu  155. 
karna  147. 
karti  68. 
kas  460. 
katras  460. 
kaiikti  152. 
kaulas  156,  157. 
♦kauls  156. 
kelias  146. 
keliauju  146. 
kelti  138,  152. 
kemas  145. 
kenkti  138. 
kepeje  459. 
kepu  459. 
kerpu  143. 
kertii  147. 
keturi  27,  480. 
ketvirtas  480. 
kirmele  542. 
kirmis  542. 
kirvis  147. 
klausaii  29,  150. 
kletis  139. 
(clokis  132.) 
kl6notis  150. 
k6ja  149. 
kora  147,  148. 
k6ris  149. 
kraipyti  143. 
kraujas  154. 
kregfcde  199. 
kreipti  143. 
kreivas  157. 
krypti  143. 
kruvinas  154,  155. 
kukuti  152. 
kulnls  364. 
kulti  364. 
kiimpis  463,  666. 
kiipczus  141. 
kur  460..  .1 
kuriu  144,  154. 
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kuszys  158. 
kvapas  114,  141. 
kvepalai  141. 
kvepoju  141. 
kvepti  114,  141. 


anka  159. 

ape  360. 

lapinis  365.) 

apukas  360. 
*laszit  366. 

atras  365. 
♦laudis  364. 

aukas  160. 

aiikis  160. 

aukiu  160. 

eju  368. 

ekas  455. 

ftku,  likti  455. 

engvas  191. 

enke  159. 

enkti  367. 

epsna  266. 

esas  373. 

esti  366. 

Hid  194. 

Siiivis  194. 

likuts  373.) 

iiiipu,  lipti  266. 

inai  369. 

mas  369. 

\nk  367. 

inkes  367. 

inkti  367. 

intii  369. 

ii)us  266. 

yti  368. 

iiibyti  370. 

iubjaiis  370. 

iiitas  369. 

izdas  43. 

izus  194. 

oba  293. 

6bis  293. 

oju,  loti,  lojoti  642. 

oky«  132. 

ugnas  183. 
*luk6t  160. 

lipa  365,  544. 

uszis  371. 

lizti  182. 

ubas  178. 


mag6ju  335. 
raainas  324. 
mainyti  324. 


raaiszyti  336. 
makaris  161. 
malu,  inaiti  339. 
man  328. 
inandrus  312,  313. 
manksztaii  326. 
maras  333. 
mares  333. 
raartis  333. 
matoiu  242. 
mattiti  328. 
me'ile  330. 
meilus  339. 
melynas  372. 
♦mels  372. 
melzu  183. 
menesis  334. 
menkas  336. 
menture  337. 
menturis  337. 
menu  101. 
menu  334. 
inera  328. 
mt*tas  328. 
midus  260. 
migla  194. 
mylju  330. 
miniu  312. 
minkau  326. 
minksztas  326. 
ininu  336. 
mirti  333. 
mirsztu  334. 
niiszinis  336. 
miszti  336. 
myzu  194. 
m6ku  161. 
ni61is  372. 
morai  335. 
mote  335. 
murmlenti  337. 
murinii  337. 
inuse  339. 

(na  307.) 
(nabis  295.) 
nagas  322,  424. 
naktia  162,  431. 
namas  233,  314. 
naras  316. 
narinii  316. 
naszta  309. 
nauda  715. 
naiijes  315. 
naujokas  315. 
ne  317. 


nei  317. 
nek6ti  443. 
neru,  ndrti  316. 
neszu  309. 
(nevinte  311.) 
(no  307.) 
♦nomr  314. 
nu'mas  314. 

olektis  377. 
6ras  390. 
ozys  171. 
o2ka  171. 

pa  291. 
padas  244. 
padurmu  256. 
pakajus  29,  145. 
palaikis  455. 
palvas  271. 
])ampti  502. 
pantis  272. 
papas  502. 
par  269. 
parszas  165. 
pasaka  461. 
pasigendu  196. 
paskui  706. 
paskui  706. 
pat  283. 
pati  283. 
pats  283. 
pazlebetyju  197. 
peda  244,  245. 
peikti  163. 
(peku  268.) 
pelenai  284. 
p8mti  281. 
ptmas  271. 
penas  281. 
penki  458,  479. 
penktas  458. 
penu  271. 
per  269,  270. 
perdzu  245. 
periii  283. 
perku  274,  661. 
pfcrti  278. 
peszti  163. 
petus  271. 
-pi  265. 
pikis  163. 
piktas  29,  163. 
pykti  103. 
pilis  282. 
pilkas  271. 
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i9,   497. 

su,  f,i;:>. 


a-vfc  54!. 

anigti  318,  581. 

riiiu^mi  171. 

tiningti  318. 

rimti  325, 

anitku  "19. 

riakti  485. 

aodimi  239. 

rdpis  352. 
rudiw  25a. 

SotllH    G74. 

spardyti  289. 

rudis  252. 

sparlas  289,  705. 

rilpeti  367. 

apiaudau  286. 

rlipiia  267. 

jpii'iujmi  286,  489. 

4pingeti  587. 

h,  .ik  for  orig.  k  452. 

apirti  289. 

Ml-  394. 

Bpragu  185. 

B%-  394. 

iipnrgaa  494. 

Btikai  45b. 

sraviu  351,  681. 

aakaii  461. 

a  re  bii'i   296. 

sala  375. 

sriuba  296. 

saldilB  228. 

srovi;  354. 

aapnua  290. 

ataigitiw  195. 

aaiilo  541. 

akuguH  195. 
stakteti  211. 

aiiusas  306. 

wivun*  396,  57". 

(atallc  212.) 

savij  396. 

statyti  211. 

sedmi,  aSdiu  2119. 

atatua  211. 

utfrti  ">6. 

atavaris  211. 

MJiW  3T». 

at«jbas  212. 

uHw  382. 
auk'is   137. 

atebiua  218. 

atygju    185. 

atkti  137. 

fltcH'ti  212. 

aeku,  aOkti  453,   154. 

atencti  213. 

(aon  394.) 

atdrva  213. 

stjnaa  311. 

styraa  213. 

xenei  311. 

styru  213. 

atogua  185. 

si-nynl*  311. 

«t6naa  211. 

septyni  51,  265.  525. 

stuti  211. 

septintiiB  2HS. 

stoviu  216. 

aoria  355. 

atraju  215. 
att'ly^a   216. 
stum*:'   216. 

^"tiis  3S2. 

ai,i6ju  382. 

aikmas  265. 

bu-  394. 

niiitas  385. 

aunka  457. 

aiuvi'i,  siiili  385. 

aunkift,  aiinkti  137,  458. 

akaidrUB  138. 

aunfa  397,  638. 

skaity'ti  381. 

iwrbelia  296. 

akaitlius  481. 

anrbivi  296. 

akcdru  246. 

Huiikti  159. 

skiMiu  216. 

.-.una   350. 

^kfcudu  166. 

»urmit  357. 

Hkiriil  155. 

auras  538. 

sklempiii  105. 

guverti  539. 

aklystl    151. 

st  Aran  356. 

akura   168,  498. 

uvartii  356. 

•amcet  1130. 

avoriii  35G. 

smtrtis  333. 

»vi(iua  216. 

anaigala  318. 

avilti  376. 

snugaa  318. 

svirtis  356. 
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svyriiti  366. 
szemas  535. 
szetra  168. 
szeszelis  167. 
szeszi  387. 
szdsztas  387. 
szdsznras  29,  135. 
sziku  138. 
szimtas  135. 
szirdis  29,  142,  544. 
szlaunis  150,  544. 
szleju  150. 
szlove  150. 
sznypszti  319. 
szVi  168. 
♦szvilpa  288. 
azvilpine*  288. 
szvilpiu  288. 

taisyti  219. 
tamsa  533. 
tamsus  533. 
tarpa  223. 
tarpti  223. 
tas-gi  515. 
taszyti  60,  219. 
taukaf  225. 
(auras  218. 
ttauta  226.) 
tavasis  218. 
to  217. 

(toikusna  219.) 
tekinas  498. 
tekys  219. 
teku  498. 
telycza  208. 
tempjii  68,  217. 
temptyva  217. 
tcnku  219. 
teta  224. 
tota  224. 
teterva  224. 
tetis  224. 
(tikint  219.) 
tikyti  60,  219. 
tikras^219. 
timpar217. 


tinkas  60,  219. 
tinku  219. 
toll  482. 
trdczas  225. 
trirau  225. 
trinti  222. 
trbksztu  223. 
trys  225. 
trupii  223. 
trupus  223. 
tu  218. 

tukstantis  366. 
tunku  225. 

udra  248. 
udroju  261. 
ligis  186. 
ugnia  107. 
unffurys  193. 
upe  462. 

udimas  243. 
udzu,  usti  48,  243. 
vga,  186,  187. 
Vgis  186. 


o» 


f 


vadinu  247. 

vad6ju  249. 

(waidimai  241.) 

(wais-pattin  162.) 

viikaras  380. 

valie  539. 

valnas  488,  539. 

vandu   248. 

vapsii  385. 

vardas  345. 

varsa  366. 

vasara  44,  391. 

vasarinis  391. 

veidas  241. 

vdizdmi  241. 

vejas  390. 

velyju  488,  539. 

velyjuR  539. 

velti  360. 

vemalai  325. 

vemju,  vemti  325,  596. 


verfiu  180. 
vesz-pats  162,  283. 
veze  192. 
veftmas  192. 
vefcu  192. 
vidui  344,  677. 
vidurys  334,  577. 
vidua  334,  577. 
vikis  575. 
vilkas  160. 
vilna  347. 
vilnis  360. 
vilnonis  347. 
vyras  576. 
virbas  353. 
(wirde  345.) 
virpiu  352. 
virti  674. 
virtis  674. 
vyti  392. 
vyti8  392. 
vyzdis  241. 
vdlioti  360. 


zalies  202,  545. 

zafidaa  308. 

iardis  200. 

zarna  203. 

zasis  200. 

zeliii  202. 

zema  201. 

zemai  197. 

zdmas  197. 

2e*me  197. 

zemyna  197. 

z  em  in  is  201. 

zengiu  466. 

zereti  486. 

zerpleti  486. 

zinaii  178,  434. 

zi  nomas  178. 

zioju  196. 

2i6tis  196. 

zmu,  plur.  imoncs  197. 

zole  202,  545. 

zveris  256. 


agnYct  578. 
aje  394. 
azu  514. 


B.  Slavonic. 

(Church  -  Slavonic  undistinguished.) 

qgoristi  193.  bajati  297. 


ijchati  306. 
a.za  190. 
azuku  190. 


basni  297. 
bcrq,  300,  544. 
begati  188. 
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188. 

102. 

292. 

i  292. 

192. 

)2. 

2. 

$77. 

)hem.)  305. 

9. 

7. 

>.  299. 

00. 

ohem.)  300. 

04. 

>4. 

00. 

n. 

187. 

>6. 

292. 

)2. 

62. 

hem.)  187. 

7. 

162. 

iohem.)  229. 


t. 

$i. 

27,  480. 
j  480. 

>  • 

I. 

S,  432. 

• 

147. 
2,  578. 

6. 

y. 

,  236. 

36. 

59,  231. 

3. 

ati  234. 

9,  133,  434. 

>34. 

11,  479. 

311. 

5. 

zda  254. 

[. 


d&te.  252. 

dfcva  252. 

devert  230. 

dychati  259. 

dyniu  259. 

divadlo  (Bohem.)  253. 

diyesa  253. 

diviti  se.  253. 

dtbrt  602. 

dint  236. 

dtnlst  235. 

dlugu  191. 

do  233. 

doilica  252. 

doja,  252. 

domu  233. 

dremati  232. 

dreva,  drevo  238. 

druzati  266. 

druznati  256. 

druzii  *256.  ' 

druiati  191,  257. 

duchii  114,  259. 

dun^ti  259. 

dufia  259. 

duett  258. 

duva,  dva  238. 

dvM  258. 

dvoru  258. 

g  from  f  598. 
g^gnamje  179. 
gagnivii  179. 
gast  200. 
glagolati  177. 
glasii  177. 
gnStiti  43. 
gnezdo  (gndzno)  43. 
gora  350. 
gor&ti  485. 
gostt  486. 
govgdo  90,  471. 
govoriti  470. 
govoru  470. 
grabiti  481. 
graditi  200. 
gradii  196,  200. 
grSti  485. 
grimati  203. 
grobu  179. 
gromu  203. 
griimSti  203. 

hnida  (Bohem.)  242. 

choditi  113,  240. 


i,  ja,  je  398,  399. 
idfy  iti  67,  403. 
igo  181. 
ima  598. 
ime'novati  321. 
img  321. 
iskati  404. 
is-tiiknati  219. 
iz-uti  6§1. 
izii  387. 
iz-virati  674. 
i-ie  399. 

jadl  239. 

jahen  (Bohem.)  647. 

jaje  394. 

jamt,  Suit  239. 

jaro  (Bohem.)  367. 

jfclej  361. 

jelent  362^--  -'  "~~" 

jes  (esse)"  38,  378. 

jezl  193. 

jftry  308. 

jgtro  309. 

jucha  611. 

jnnu  675. 

jui  (Bohem.)  620. 


kadf  137. 

kalu  145. 

kamenl  29,  131. 

kyj  460,  648. 

kfetf  139. 

kljucati  89  149. 

kljuct  149. 

kloniti  29,  150. 

kolo  157.  * 

konop&  (Bohem.)  140. 

kopati  166. 

kopet  (Bohem.)  141. 

kopije  152,  166. 

kopru  141. 

kora  147. 

koruda  163. 

kostt  209. 

kotoryj  460. 

koza  171. 

kratuku  147. 

krepu  143. 

krepuku  63,  143. 

kfepky  (Bohem.)  143. 

krivu  167. 

kruk  (Pol.)  153. 

kruvl  164. 

knia  648. 

knkaviea  152. 
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kupa  158. 

kupiti  141. ' 

kupfcf  141. 

kuto  400. 

kviceti  (Bohem.)  660. 

lajati  642. 

lakutf  377. 

laaka  303. 

laskati  363. 

laakavii  363. 

laka  159,  368. 

lakii  367. 

le*ga,  lezati  194. 

leka  367. 

lepiti  266. 

l£pii  (viscum)  266. 

lfcpii  (decoros)  266. 

l6to  357. 

lgvu  364. 

lijati  368. 

lizati  194. 

lfguku  191. 

ltnu  369. 

llvu  369. 

ljnby  370. 

Ijnbiti  370. 

ljubtmi  370. 

ljubu  370. 

ljudu  364. 

loj  368. 

loviti  365. 

lovu  365. 

loze  194. 

luca  (radius)  160. 

luca  (Croat,  umbra)  160. 

lucl  160. 

luna  160. 

makii  161. 
mati  335. 

matka  (Bohem.)  623. 
mado  645. 
madru  312,  313. 
maka  326. 
mijzf  101. 
medu  260. 
mclja,  mleti  339. 
meta,  ineati  323. 
mezda  334. 
niezdu  89,  334. 
m£  328. 
meknati  326. 
m^kuiu  326. 
niete  337,  497'. 
metezt  337. 


uiena  324. 
mSra  328. 
mSajel  334. 
inSaiti  336. 
milo  330. 
miloatf  330. 
milovati  330. 
milu  330,  331. 
myaica  340. 
myaf  340. 
mtcY  328. 
mtgla  194. 
mtna,  m^ti  336. 
mfnSti  312. 
mtnij  336. 
mizda  260. 
mladu  113,  229,  327. 
mlfcko  172. 
mluza,  183. 
mociti  161. 
moct   161. 
mog%,  moiti  335. 
mokna^ti  161. 
morje  333,  463. 
morii  333. 
raosW  335. 
rarakii  194,  554. 
mravij  339. 
mreti  333. 
mruknati  554. 
mrutvu  338. 
mncha  339. 
mn&ica  339. 

na  (prepos.)  307. 

na  (pronom.  atom)  320. 

na-poiti  281. 

navt  162. 

ne  317. 

nebo  295. 

neaa,  nesti  309. 

neti"  (Bohem.)  267. 

netij  267. 

neze  317. 

ngtiti  43. 

nynfi  318. 

nogutf  322. 

noatf  162. 

11OYU  315. 

o  294. 
oba  294. 
o-bavati  297. 
o-baviti  297. 
o-bruvt  296. 
ob-uti  621. 


obu  294. 

oci  457. 

okno  115,  45G. 

oko  99,   115,    456,  457. 

olej  361. 

olovo  373. 

onu  307. 

opona  276. 

oralo  344. 

orati  344. 

orYlu  350. 

08a  385. 

oat  386. 

oatlu  404. 

osmt  163. 

oatrovu  354. 

oatru  131,  452. 

otYct  207. 

ovtca  393. 

pa  291. 

pada  245. 

paliti  284. 

pametf  312. 

pan  (Hohem.)  283. 

papu  502. 

l^tt  270. 

pato  272. 

peka,  459. 

pepelii  284. 

pero  210. 

peitf  459,  699. 

pfatl  287. 

pe#tt  458,  479. 

p^tyj  458. 

pfoukii  277. 

pyr  (Bohem.  glowing 
ashes)  287. 

pyr  (Bohem.  couch- 
grass)  288. 

pyro  288. 

pitati  270. 

piti  281. 

pitomu  270. 

pivo  281,   639. 

ptklu  163. 

ptna,  pt;ti  272. 

pYsati  164. 

pt8tru  164. 

ptaenica  277. 

ptaeno  277. 

plamy  284.  ' 

plavt  280. 

plavii  271. 

pleme#  76,  277. 

pleana  489. 
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pleta  166. 

plita  (Bohem.)  279. 

plinja  286. 

plova,    plovja,    pluja,, 

pluti  280,  563. 
pliiku  76,  277. 
plunii  277,  544. 
plusta  280. 
pluStf  277. 
pnu ,    pnonti    (Bohem.) 

272. 
po  291. 
pociti  145. 
podu  291. 
po-preba  179. 
po-jasati  611. 
pojasu  611. 
poja,  poiti  281. 
pokoj  29,  145. 
po-laciti  495. 
polje  272. 
po-lnciti  495. 
polu  273. 
po-menati  312. 
po-mosti  335. 
poiyava  276. 
postelja  215. 
po-stlati  215. 
poSevi  (Slov.)  165. 
pra-  285. 
prase  165. 

prati'114,  263,  273,  278. 
prdim  (Bohem.)  245. 
pr§-  285. 
prijatelt  284. 
prijati  284. 
pri-tnliti  220. 
pro  285. 
proti  285. 
protiva^  285. 
prSeti  (Bohem.)  275. 
pruch-  275. 
pruvyj  285. 
pruvu  678. 
puta  210. 
putica  210. 

rabota  293. 
rabu  293. 
rak  (Bohem.)  143. 
ralo  344. 
rame,  342. 
raka  485. 
reka  159,  544. 
reva,  rjuti  358. 
repa  362. 


rygati  181. 

ryknati  351. 

rys?  371. 

robiti  (Bohem.)  293. 

robu  293. 

roditi  354. 

rogu  147. 

rosa  347. 

roztok  (Bohem.)  498. 

rudSti  se  252. 

rudru  252. 

ru2da  252. 


8  for  orig.  k   434,  452. 

saditi  239. 

sainu  323. 

sa  394. 

sior  (Bohem.)  36. 

sebS  396,  572. 

sedlo  239. 

sedmyj  266. 

sedmt  265,  525. 

se,  396. 

ee  da,  sSsti  239. 

sejati  382. 

sett  396. 

silo  356,  396. 

synu  397. 

svru  350. 

sitije  396. 

sytu  674. 

stcati  137. 

skare#dovati  se,  167. 

skapu  693. 

sknipa  638. 

skoblt  688. 

skopiti  152. 

skoptct  152. 

skorec  (Bohem.)  357. 

flkvruna  167. 

sladiti  228. 

sladuku  228. 

slama  138. 

slanu  538. 

8latina  538. 

slava  150. 

slezena  290. 

slina  375. 

sloniti  29. 

slovo  160. 

slnti  150,  544. 

eluntce  541. 

smechii  330. 

sniijati  se  330.. 

enegu  318. 


8iiucha,  snocha,  synocha 

320. 
sociti  461. 

soku  (xar  »/y OQog)  461. 
sokii  (sucus)  457. 
solt  138. 
spSchii  694. 
speti  694. 
spina  (O.-Bohem.)  277, 

683. 
srebro  354. 
srudl'ce  29,  142. 
srupfrrf  264. 
srupu  264. 
staja  211. 
stamenu  211. 
stati  211. 
stenati  213. 
stena  214. 
stent  167. 
stignati  195. 
stlza  195. 
stolu  211. 
strachu  224. 
str§ti  215. 
stroiti  215. 
atrngati  384. 
struja  354. 
strugati  384. 
stribro  (Bohem.)  354. 
su-  394. 
suchu  396. 
su-  36,  394. 
su-bera  300. 
sulati  538. 
sulu  538. 
su-mrutf  333. 
supati  290. 
su-pe#ti  272. 
suto  135. 
svatiba  675. 
svatu  675. 
svekry  135. 
svekrii  29,  135. 
svekruvT  136. 
sviiiija  385. 
svirati  357. 
svirSti  357. 
sviriti  357. 
svo-  396. 
svoj  396. 
sestf  387,  479. 
sestyj  387. 
Sevi  (Slov.)  165. 
sija,  385. 
silo  385. 
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stdu  240. 

skrabati   (Bohem.)  693. 

spina  (Bohem.)  277. 

stitu  1C8. 

suj  165. 

tajffc  63,  218. 
tata  (Bohem.)  224. 
tapu  226. 
tebe  572. 
teku  498. 
tele,  208. 
teneto  217. 
tesaf  (Bohem.)  219. 
tesati  219. 
tesla  219. 
teta  224. 
teti  226. 
tetrevf  224. 
tetiva  217. 
ty  218. 
tyti  225. 
tYma  533. 
tfnfku  67,  217. 
ttnu.  te.ti  221. 
toku  498. 
tonoto  217. 
toplu  493. 
tuputu  226. 
tretii  225. 
tresa  (se)  224. 
treti*  tryti  222. 
tri,  trije  225. 
trunu  492. 
tukii  225. 
tulu  114,  220. 
tnru  218. 
W.  tuk  219. 
tukati,  tuknati  219. 
tvoj  218. 

u  (jam)  620. 
ucho  404,  405. 
nsta  247. 
uti  621. 
utro  402. 
uze  620. 


v  from  orig.  m  678. 

vaditi  247. 

valiti  360. 

Vary  (Bohem.)  674. 

variti  574. 

varu  674. 

va  309. 

vecertnt  380. 

veceru  380. 

velii  581. 

veliku  581. 

vepri  142. 

vereja  539. 

vesna  44,  391. 

vetiichu  208. 

veza,  192. 

vSdeti  99,  241. 

vejati  390. 

veniti  322. 

vSno  322. 

vera  574. 

variti  574. 

vidSti  241. 

vidokii  (Ch.-Slav.  Russ.) 

241. 
vydra  248. 
vika  (Bohem.)  575. 
vykanije  462. 
vikati  (Serv.)  452. 
vikev  (Bohem.)  676. 
viti  392. 
vitf  392. 
vtdova  38. 
vist  162. 
vlaga  190. 
vlajatf  360. 
vlasii  366. 
vlaziti  190. 
Vltava  (Bohem.)  678. 
vluku  160,  554,  726. 
vluna  (lana)  347. 
vluna  (unda)  360. 
voda  248. 
voliti  639. 
volja  639. 
vonja  306. 
vora  539. 


vosa  385. 
vozu  192. 
vragu  180. 
vrSnije  574. 
vreti  539,  574. 
vriiba  353. 
vruza  180. 
vii  309. 

z,   2  in  Letto-Slav.  = 

orig.  g  434. 
zabu  173. 
zelenii  202. 
zelije  202,  546. 
zelva  (O.-Bohem.)   173. 
zemS  (Bohem.)  197. 
zemlja  197. 
ze.tl  536. 
zfrjati  196. 
zijati  196. 
zima  201. 
zinati  196. 
zlato  204. 
znamenije  178. 
znati  90,  178,  434. 
zrSti  204. 
zruno  176. 
zven  266. 

ze  399,  515. 
zelati  198. 
zeladi  467. 
zel6ti  198. 
zel&zo  197. 
zeliivt,  zelvl  199. 
Sena  174. 
zeravt  175. 
ze^dati  196. 
ziva  469. 
zivotii  469. 
ziva  469. 
zliicf,  zlutt  203. 
zliitu  202. 
zrebe,  471. 
zrebtct  471. 
zreti  470. 


VIII.  Keltic  Index. 

(Irish  undiHtingnished.) 


ad-  207. 

-ad-badar  297. 

ad-con-darc  133. 

ad-fiadat  241.. 

ad-gen  178. 

aed  250. 

aer-  274. 

aes  388. 

afn  (Cymr.)  454. 

agaid  457. 

agar  190. 

aichthi  190. 

aid-  207. 

aidhe  250. 

-aig  170. 

ail  358. 

aile  359. 

ailigim  359. 

ainm  321. 

aininnid  321. 

air  274,  285. 

air-dircc  133. 

airim  344,  544. 

air-lam  303. 

air-le  303. 

airmiin  342. 

ais  388,  389. 

aite  207. 

aith-  207. 

-aith-minedar  312. 

alaile  359. 

-all  277. 

-alnid  277. 

alt  342. 

altram  358. 

am  378. 

an-  307. 

-anac  309. 

anadyl  (Cymr.)  306. 

anal  306. 


an-cretem  307. 
ande,  (O.-Gall.)  205. 
an-fiss  307. 
ar  344. 
araile  359. 
aram  342. 
ar-a-ossa  206. 
arathar  344. 
arbe  296. 
arget  171. 
arr  362. 
art  132. 
as-biur  300. 
asen  (Corn.)  404. 

ass  387. 
assal  404. 
assen  (Cymr.)  404. 
ath-  207. 
ath  270. 
athir  270. 
ato-m-aig  170. 
an  404.         J 
auel  (Arem;)  390. 
ani  (Corn.)  454. 
awel  (Cymr.)  390. 

-ba  305. 
-badar  297. 
badez  (Arem.)  467. 
badud  467. 
-baig  531. 
bairgen  301. 
-bairt  300. 
baithis  467. 
baithiu  467. 
baitsiin  467. 
ban  297. 
ban-chn  472. 
bar  301. 


baa  300. 
bath  300. 
bath  467. 
bathach  300. 
b£arn  299. 
be*arnaim  299. 
bearraim  299. 
beba  300. 
-beden  261. 
bedyd  (Cymr.)  467. 
ben  472. 
Benen  193. 
benim  300. 
b6o  469. 
beothu  469. 
berim  300. 
berraid  299. 
-berrthe  299. 
bert  301. 
bethu  469. 
biad  469. 
biou  (Arem.)  471. 
Bituriges  152. 
biu  (Cymr.)  471. 
bfu  (vivus)  469. 
biu  (Corn.)  469. 
bfu  (no)  305. 
-biur  300,  544. 
blath  302. 
blegar  183. 
blicht  172,  183. 
bloden  (Cymr.)  302. 
blog  531. 
b6  471. 

bodi  (Cymr.)  302. 
-boing  531. 
bo-mlacht  183. 
bond,  bonn  263. 
borg  303. 
bram  519. 


*)    The  words   enclosed   in  square    brackets  are  discussed   in   the 
addenda. 


Cubtiub,  Etymology.   II. 
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brathir  304,  330. 
brawt  (Cymr.)  330. 
briaaim  631. 
brith  300. 
brosnacha  531. 
huachn.il  471. 
buith  305. 
bunad  263. 
byw  (Cymr.)  469. 


each  460. 
caemaia  335,  336. 
[caithim  271.] 
tan  aid   140. 
i  :ani  317. 
cant  (Cymr.)  135. 
karu  (Cymr.)  14  it. 
ca-te  460. 
168. 


KELTIC   INDEX. 

com-srithi  355. 
con-bodlaa  261. 
con-ro-taig  185. 
corn  146. 
co-ace"ra  147. 
co  email  323. 
i  460. 


168. 


caur-march  (Ci 

eechnatar  336. 
ceehtar  460. 
cdir  149. 

felt  162.  ■   - 

Celiac  152. 
cert  155. 
oi5t  135. 
cetbir  480. 
cetbramad  480. 
-chiuir  -.'74. 
.hut'Chct  (CvTnr.)  387. 
thwoch  (Cymr.!  387. 
chwya  (Cymr.)  341. 
van  481. 
cliia  thai-   160, 
door  160. 
clii  150,  151. 
cluaa  150,  161. 
cliii  149. 
dun  (Com.)  160. 
co-beden  261. 
coibdelach  261. 
c6ic  468. 
c6iced  158. 
coimdiu  242. 
coimnacaid  309. 
coimsam  335,  336. 
coir  (Corn.)  149, 
colinn  154. 
com-all  277. 
. nm-almd  277. 
lom-arpi  296. 
com-baig  531. 
com-bairt  300,  Sul. 
com-meacatar  336. 


a  274.] 


cretim  254. 
uriat.har  155. 
cridc     42,  644. 
crodatu  155. 
cniaid  156. 
cruim  642. 
cnin  164. 
eii  168. 
cnairt  157. 
cuddio  (Cymr.)  260. 
endhe  (Corn.)  260. 
cuirre  167. 
umachtaigim  336. 
eumachte  336. 
cumaing  335. 
enmang  335. 
cumcat  335. 
enm-maac  336. 
car  168. 
cum  157. 
cuttac  260. 
kuyr  (Cymr.)  149. 

da  238.' 

dacr  (Cymr.)    133,   329. 

dair  238. 

dam  231. 

damair  231. 

dan  236. 

dant  (Cymr.)  243. 

-dare  133. 

dau  231. 

daor  238. 

dave,  davud  (Arem.)  233. 

decha  134. 

deich  133. 

-de is  (Cymr.)  23C. 

del  252. 

dclb  334. 

delech  252. 

dolu  (Cymr.)  334. 

dene  234. 


d(St  243. 
dfa  235. 
dia  236. 
-dia  134. 
dian  234. 
din  236. 
dineatar  252. 
dinu  262. 
dith  252. 
di-aruthigur  364. 
do  (pron.)  217. 
do  (prep.)  233. 
-do   (Cymr.   verb.)  236. 
do-  339. 
do  231. 

do-ad' badar  SB  7. 
do-aith-niinedar  312. 
do-berrthe  299. 
do-biur  544. 
d6d  231. 

do-for-magar  389. 
do-fuibnim  300. 
do-n-ad-bat  297. 
n-malgg  183. 


dom 


B6& 


d,'iii 


,    251. 


der  133,  329. 
derc  133.  ' 

der-mct  312. 
derucc  238. 
deaa  234. 


dot.him  230. 

dmim   234. 

dn-  239. 

dnad  231. 

(tdn  231. 

dyw  (Cymr.)  235. 

ebawl  (Cymr.)  456. 

ech  465. 

echaire  455. 

eihtar  387. 

o«uin  (Cymr.)  322. 

en  210. 

ep  (Cymr.)  466. 

er-  274. 

erbad  296. 

ereu  (Corn.)  344. 

crmitin  312. 

t'rpimm  296. 

eael  (Arem.)] 
eafarn  (Cymr.)  216. 
eaa  387.  ' 
etar-ceirt  156. 
liter  309. 
cter-gce'rtar  156. 
cte  210. 
ctccliait  210. 
ctn  (Cymr.)   210. 


■153. 


fecht  137. 
fechta  137. 
fedb  334. 
f«in  192,  193. 
feacor  380. 
fesaur  241. 
feth  390. 
fi  391. 
-fiadat  211. 
fich  162. 
ficho  134. 
fin  393. 

findad  241. 
finemiuii  393. 
-tins  307. 
fo  291. 
fo-lfnfea  277. 
fo-nenaig  31C 
for  291. 
for-chanim   140. 
for-chun   140. 
for-eital   140. 
for-met  312. 
fo«K  206. 
fual  35),  352. 
fuixlim  538. 
fulumain  360. 
t'maa  347. 
for-eon-gur  177. 
friegair  177. 

gnim  201, 
gak  177. 
gaith  201. 
garan  (Com.)  176. 
.    ge"d  200. 
gcin  175. 
geiee   200. 
gel  202. 
gelid  470. 
gelt  470. 
-gen  178. 
genair  175. 
gencmain  175. 
gilither  202. 
gin  196. 
gith  466. 
giuan  (Corn.)  366. 
goire  469. 
gorith  485. 
gort  200. 

go»per  (Cymr.)  380. 
goao  200. 
grdn  175. 

gruciten  (Corn.)  363. 
-gu  176. 
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[guerg  (Cymr.)] 
giiin   iCvmr.)   393,  684. 
gnisc  (Com.)  379. 
gulan  (Cymr.)  347. 
guo  (Cymr.)  291. 
gnor  (Cymr.)  291. 
gnr  469. 
-gur  177. 
gure  469. 

gurth-nher  (Cymr.)  380. 
gute  470. 
guth  470. 

gwodw  i.Cymr.)  334, 
gwelai'  (Cymr. t  .119. 
gwesjiiir  (Cvnir.)  380. 
gwic  (Corn.)  162. 
gwiscoed  (Cymr.)  379. 
gwr  (Cymr.)  fi84.     ' 
gwroid'lvn  \Cvmr.)  353, 
364. 

halan  (Cymr.)  6S8. 
huloin  (Corn.)  538. 
heb  (Cymr     4G1. 
heligen  (Com.)  136. 
ben  (Cymr"   " 
hen]  (Gym 
hnia  (Corn.;  sou. 
hi-t'gcr  (Cora.)  136. 
hvigeren  (Com.)  136 


ir-ladignr  363. 
ir-lithe  363. 
ir-madadar  242. 
ithim  239. 


r.)  541. 


iar-fac-sa  463. 
iar-faigid  453. 
ibim  281. 
ieu  (Com.)  181. 
il  282. 
ilar  282. 
imb-  294. 
irabliu  296. 
im-luad  280. 

imm-  294. 

imme  294. 
im-rad  345. 
im-thirid  221,  222. 
im-tiagam  195. 
in  309. 
in-agid  457.; 
inathar  309. 
ind-  206. 
in-dia  134. 
in-diu  235,  276. 
inga  322. 
inn-  206. 
in-nocht  276. 
in-noct  162. 
intamail   323. 


tag.iit  191. 
laigiii   191, 
lam  363. 
lam  269. 
Ian  277. 
legais  367. 

leie  455. 

leked  465. 
Mine  369. 
lco  369. 
lesa  367. 
lemigiid  367. 
leth  279. 
letban  279. 
lot-hit  279. 
ion  (Com.)  36 
li  271. 
lift  282. 
lige  194. 
ligim  194. 
HI  368. 
Hn   277. 
li'n  369. 
linim  368. 


:■  ■: 


r  (Cyinr.)  366. 


I  (Com.)  2 
Hew  (Cymr.)  8B9. 
llwyth  (Cymr.)  366. 
loch  159. 
16eharon  160. 
16ehe  160. 
log  365. 
lothor  371. 
louiicnnan   (Com.)   365. 


;m  (Co      . 
Itiach  365. 

luiwh-K  i6o.; 

lnac  liarui    IBO. 
-lnad  280. 
lunm   280. 
lnath  280. 
luh-gort  200. 
34" 
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lucht  365. 
lugem  191. 

maa  329. 

maam  330. 

-madadar  242. 

-mag  329. 

maile  372. 

main  325. 

mair  331. 

mairfid  333. 

-mallg  183. 

malan  372. 

-malt  339. 

mam  330. 

mani  317. 

raao  329. 

mar  329. 

roar  bairn  333. 

marait  331. 

ma  rb  333,  334. 

maru  (Cymr.)  333. 

mathir  335/ 

inaur  (Corn.)  329. 

mawr  (Cymr.)  329. 

me  328. 

med  260. 

med6n  334. 

medw  (Cymr.)  260.   . 

m&t  330. 

meithcl  323. 

meithleoir  323. 

melon  (Arem.)  372. 

melg  183. 

melivn  339. 

melyn  (Cymr.)  372. 

me*nau  312. 

menmc  312. 

mdraid  331. 

mericn  (Arem.)  339,  340. 

mescc  260. 

-me8catar  336. 

mescc  249,  260. 

mess  242. 

messamar  243. 

mi  334. 

miastar  243. 

midar  243. 

midil  (Corn.)  323. 

mil  331. 

milin  (Corn.)  372. 

mili8  331. 

min  337. 

-minedar  312. 

-mlacht  183. 

mo  328. 


moghya  (Corn.)  329. 
m6in  325. 
moirbh  340. 
m6r  329. 
moy  (Corn.)  340. 
main  (Corn.)  329. 
mnin-torc  462. 
muinur  312. 
muir  333. 
mnit  338. 

marrian  (Corn.)  340. 
mwy  (Cymr.)  329. 
mwyaf  (Cymr.)  330. 
mwyn  (Cymr.)  337. 

na  317. 

nac  (Cymr.)  479. 

nach  317,  479.- 

naicc  317. 

naich  479. 

nama  314,  315. 

nat  317. 

nau  313. 

nau  (Cymr.)  311. 

necht  267,  268. 

nei  (Cymr.)  267,  268. 

ne!  295. 

nert  307. 

nertit  307. 

ney  (Cymr.)  267. 

ni  317. 

niae  267,  268. 

nige8  318. 

nigther  318. 

nimb  295. 

no  318. 

n6i  311. 

n6i  313. 

n6mad  311. 

noit  (Corn.)  267,  268. 

nn  318. 

nti  316. 

mie  316. 

6  (ab)  227. 

6  (auris)  404. 

6a  454. 

oar  (Corn.)  291. 

ochr  (Cymr.)  131. 

ocht  190. 

ochtar  386. 

oct  163. 

oet  (Cymr.)  388,  389. 

og  394. 

6g  186. 

6ge  186. 


ohan  (Corn.)  186. 

oi  393. 

ois  (Cymr.)  388. 

6is  388. 

6m  341. 

onn-uraid  276. 

ore  165. 

orpe  296. 

6s  386. 

088   186. 

oys  (Corn.)  388,  389. 

pa  (Cymr.)  461. 
paup  (Cymr.)  460. 
peber  (Corn.)  459. 
pedwar  (Cymr.)  480. 
[pernas  (Corn.)  274.] 
petguar  (Cymr.)  480. 
pimp  (Cymr.)  458. 
pimphet  (Cymr.)  458. 
pop  (Cymr.)  461. 
popei  (Cymr.)  459. 
popuryes  (Cymr.)  459. 
[prenet  (Arem.)  274.] 
poi  (Cymr.)  481. 

raissid  345. 

ramhaim  345. 

ra-midar  243. 

r-anac  309. 

rem  285. 

ren  285. 

reraig  184. 

ri  184. 

rige  184. 

rimu  342. 

ro-  285. 

ro-deis  (Cynir.)  236. 

roichan  336. 

rnad  252. 

ru-  285. 

saiges  461. 
saigid  461. 
sail  136. 
saileach  136. 
saile  375. 
saillim  538. 
salann  538. 
sale  375. 
sail  aim  638. 
samail  323. 
samaltir  323. 
samlid  323. 
scailset  155. 
scath  168. 
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-8C<5ra  147. 
-sccrtar  155. 
sciath  167,  168. 
8(5  387. 
sechem  453. 
sechethar  453. 
secht  265,  268. 
sedait  239. 
-scich  453. 
selg  290. 
sen  311. 
senaig  318. 
sencbas  311. 
sescaind  166. 
sessed  (sextus)  387. 
sessed  (standing)  211. 
sessam  211. 
seyth  (Corn.)  268. 
siniu  311." 
slan  374. 
slucit  372. 
slogeth  372. 
snaidet  320. 
anadius  320. 
snathaini  316. 
snathat  316. 
snathe  316. 
snaus-sa  320. 
snechta  318. 
snige  318. 
snigis  318. 
sn6  320. 
80-  378. 
sochuidc  453. 
so-nirt  307. 
sreth  355. 
-srithi  355. 
«ruaim  354. 
aruth  354. 
ster  (Arem.)  206. 
stoyr  (Corn.)  206. 
stirenn  (Cymr.)  206. 


strat  (Cymr.)  215. 
stret  (Corn.)  215. 
su-  378. 
suan  290. 
siig  458. 
siigad  458. 
suide  239. 
suidigim  239.      * 
suil  541. 
suit  375. 
suth  397. 

ta-bairt  300. 
-taig  185. 
tair  221. 
tairm  221. 
tair 80 ch  221. 
tant  (Cymr.)  217. 
tar  221. 
tarathar  222. 
tarb  334. 
tarrach  224. 
tart  223. 
taru  (Cymr.)  334. 
teg  185. 
tech  185. 
teime  533. 
tcmol  533. 
tdt  217. 
-tiagam  195. 
tiasu  195. 
tin-feth  390. 
tipra  304. 
tir  223,  234. 
-thirid  221,  222. 
tfrim  223,  234. 
tirme  223. 
to-garthith  177. 
to-gii  176. 
toisech  225. 
to-malt  339. 
to-mus  328. 


topor  304. 

tore  462. 

torch  (Cymr.)  462. 

t6r-mag  329. 

traig  195. 

tre  221. 

tr6n  257. 

tressa  257. 

tri  221. 

tri  225. 

tria  225. 

tu  217. 

tuath  225. 

tuicse  176. 

tus  (Corn.)  225. 

tiis  225. 

tut  (Cymr.)  225. 

ua  227. 

nad  227. 

uas  386. 

uasal  386. 

uceint  (Cymr.)  134. 

uch  (Cymr.)  386. 

uchel  (Cymr.)  386. 

ucher  (Cymr.)  386. 

ughaim  181. 

uile  377. 

uisce  248. 

uraid  275. 

usee  248,  249,  260. 

uth  261. 

uwd  (Cymr.)  261. 

uy  (Cymr.)  393. 

war  (Corn.)  291. 
[wreg  (Corn.)] 

ych,  ych  en  (Cymr.)  186. 
ystarn  (Cymr.)  215. 
ystrat  (Cymr.)  215. 


Errata. 


Vol.  I. 

Page  26,  line  18,  for  rost  road  root. 
„      HO,     „       7,  in  the  margin  add  65. 

„  126,     „     26,  for  486  read  466. 

„  155,  second  column  for  ei  road  ai. 

„  159,  line     3,  for  Gorman  read  Teutonic. 

„  162,     „     37,  for  al-alit-fCv  read  dk-alx-ttv. 

„  206,     „     18,  for  for  read  st, 

„  207,     „     20,  for  from  read  (from. 

„  223,     „       8,  for  143  read  144.  . 

„  237,     „     28,  in  the  margin  for  192  read  193. 

„  249,     „      14,  for  186  read   196. 

„  $79,     „     31,  for  lit,  read  248)  lit. 

„  285,     „     39,  for  259)  read  258). 

„  337,     „       1,  for  354)  read  353). 

„  337,     ,,     25,  after  sjtanna  add  span. 

„  351,     „       2,  in  margin  for  211  read  283. 

.,  377,     „      16,  for  514  read  414. 

„  424,     „        1,  for  TjQ-ctQ-ov  read  rjQ-ccQ-o-v. 

„  449,     „       6,  from  bottom  for  541  read  531. 

Vol.  n. 

Page  40,  line  13,  for  and  read  and. 

6,  for  an  relation  road  ;i  relation. 
29,  for  continous  read  continuous. 

12,  for  und  read  and. 
11,  for  must  read  we   must. 
37,  for  venture  —  some  read  venturesome. 
25,  for  can  not  read  cannot. 

31,  for  occuring  read  occurring. 
6,  for  head  read  the  head. 

16,  omit  comma  after  seize. 

32,  insert  J-~  before  changing. 
H»,  insert  a  full  stop  after  this. 

1,  for  eoiifind  read  confined. 

13,  for  not  the  slightest  read  but  small. 
3,  for  hwith  to  y  road  with  the  y. 
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